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ABSTRACT 

Part  1,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  cn  Indian 
Education  (Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate)  on 
policy,  organization,  administration,  and  nev  legislation  concerning 
American  Indians,  focuses  especially  on  the  problems  of  Alaskan 
Indians  and  Eskimos.  The  February,  March,  and  April  (1969)  hearings 
were  held  in  both  Washington,  D.C.  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  They  are 
part  of  the  continuing  effort  to  solve  the  problems  of  employment, 
income,  and  general  living  conditions  of  all  Indians.  This  hearing 
additionally  examines  the  severity  and  extensiveness  of  the  failure 
to  provide  an  effective  education  for  Indian  children  and  adults.  The 
hearings  also  should  point  up  the  needs  for  nev  policies,  and  nev 
administrative  and  organizational  approaches  for  implementing  them. 
Testimony  and  statements  vere  presented  by  U.S.  Senators,  tribal 
representatives,  professional  educators,  members  of  concerned 
community  groups.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  staff,  representatives  of 
Indian  organizations  and  cultural  groups,  medical  personnel,  and 
various  other  concerned  persons.  Articles  and  publications  present 
additional  information.  (KH) 
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TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1960 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  or  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfabe, 

Washington^D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  4232, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding 

Present:  Senators  Kennedy,  Yarborough,  Mondale,  Dominick, 
Murphy  ,^and  BeUmon. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Robert  O.  Harris,  staff  director 
to  full  committee;  Adrian  L.  Parmeter,  subcommittee  staff  director; 
and  Herachel  Sahmount,  minority  professional  staff  member. 

Senator  Kennedy.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

First  of  alL  I  want  to  welcome  the  new  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee., Senator  Bellmon  'from  Oklahoma,  and  say  what  a  pleasure  it  is 
to  have  his  participation  in  the  workings  of  this  subcommittee.  He 
has  long  been  interested  in  the  problems  of  Indian  education  and 
other  problems  affecting  the  American  Indian.  We  want  to  welcome 
the  Senator  to  this  subcommittee. 

We  are  meeting  today  to  conduct  the  first  public  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  under  my  chairmanship. 
During  the  past  year,  much  1ms  been  accomplished,  My  brother,  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy,  devoted  an  enormous  amount  of  time,  energy, 
and  concern  to  the  work  of  this  subcommittee.  We  visited  Indian 
schools  and  reservations  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  listened  to  dozens  of  Indian  witnesses,  and  talked  privately 
with  an  even  larger  number  of  our  American  Indian  citizens. 

In  a  relatively  brief  period  of  time,  his  concern  for  the  problems 
facing  Indian  children  and  adults  became  a  national  concern,  and 
the  questions  of  the  ouality  and  effectiveness  of  educational  pro- 
grams for  Indian  children  became  a  national  issue.  He  pricked  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation  and  significantly  raised  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  an  entire  minority  group.  lie  has  left  a  great  burden  < 
of  responsibility  on  the  Senators  of  this  subcommittee  to  fulfill  his 
vision  and  achieve  his  goals. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  special  message  to  Congress  last 
spring: 

"The  most  striking  fact  about  the  American  Indian  today  is  his 
tragicplight. 

"Fifty  thousand  Indian  families  live  in  unsanitary,  dilapidated 
dwellings ;  many  in  huts,  shanties,  even  abandoned  automobiles. 
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"The  unemployment  rate  among  Indians  is  nearly  40  percent- 
more  than  10  times  the  national  average. 

"Fifty  percent  of  Indian  schoolchildren — double  the  national 
average — drop  out  before  completing  high  school. 

"Indian  literacy  rates  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  Nation ;  the  rates 
of  sickness  and  poverty  are  among  the  highest. 

,  "Thousands  of  Indians  who  have  migrated  into  the  cities  find 
themselves  untrained  for  jobs  and  unprepared  for  urban  life. 

"The  average  age  of  death  of  an  American  Indian  today  is  44  years ; 
for  all  other  Americans,  it  is  65." 

These  statistics  reveal  that  the  first  American  is  still  the  last  Ameri- 
can in  terms  of  employment,  education,  a  decent  income,  and  the  chance 
for  a  full  and  rewarding  life.  This can  be  considered  nothing  less  than 
a  national  tragedy  and  a  national  disgrace. 

The  hearings  today,  tomorrow,  and  next  Monday  are  of  major  im- 
portance in  the  continuing  effort  of  this  subcommittee  to  find  solu- 
tions for  these  problems.  Tho  hearings  will  encompass  additional  ex- 
amination of  the  severity  and  extensiveness  of  our  failure  to  provide 
an  effective  education  for  Indian  children  and  adults. 

The  hearings  should  point  up  the  need  for  new  policies,  and  new 
administrative  and  organizational  approaches  for  implementing  these 
new  policies.  Most  importantly,  the  hearings  should  point  up  the  need 
for  amending  old  legislation  and  enacting  bold  new  legislation  so 
that  ir  a  matter  of  a  few  years,  hence,  we  can  proudly  say 
that  educational  programs  for  American  Indians  are  not  only  success- 
ful but  exemplary,  and  a  matter  of  national  pride,  not  shame. 

Senator  Yarborough. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  under  this  subcommittee  since  its  inception  under  the  chair- 
manship first  of  your  brother,  the  distinguished  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. I  attended  some  of  the  Hearings  with  him,  hearings  here  and  ii^ 
the  State  of  Oregon,  All  of  us  felt  the  impetus  of  his  great  drive  and 
his  great  concern  in  this  iReld. 

As  you  said,  I  think  this  aroused  the  national  consciousness  of  this 
continued  injustice  to  the  American  Indians.  No  people  in  the  whole 
complex  of  American  society  have  been  so  badly  treated  as  the  first 
Americans,  the  American  Indians. 

I  am  proud  to  continue  to  serve  on  this  subcommittee  under  your 
chairmanship.  You  have  taken  up  the  torch  for  this  cause  that  is  sg 
just  and  a  field  in  which  Americans  have  so  long  failed.  I  am  confident 
that  under  your  leadership;  and  inspiration  that  when  these  hearings 
are  completed  much  good  is  going- .to  come  out  of  them. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  just  a  case  where  we  say,  "Well,  that  is  just 
too  bad,"  but  I  think  America  is  going  to  move  in  this  field  and  these 
patient^  brilliant,  wonderful  people  are  going  to  have  as  full  an  oppor- 
tunity in  life  in  the  future  as  other  Americans.  I  congratulate  you, 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  I  am  proud  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
this  subcommittee  under  your  leadership. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Mondale. 

Senator  Mondalf.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaiwnan.  I  want  to  make  an 
observation.  That  is,  ths .i  the  present  educational  system  for  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  is  a  tragedy,  and  it  is  a  responsibility  for  which  almost  ex- 
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elusive  blame  rests  with  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  the  only 
educational  system  in  the  county  which  is  a  Federal  system,  and,  I 
think  that  it  probably  is  the  worst  system  in  the  country. 

My  second  observation  is  that,  in  part,  because  of  that  fact,  we  have 
an  opportunity;  to  make  the  system  of  educating  American  Indians 
the  best  and  the  most  exemplary  system  in  our  country.  It  can  be  the 
leader  in  the  field  of  quality  education  from  early  childhood  on  up  to 
and  including  adult  education. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  not  only  expose  the  inadequacies  and  psy- 
chological and  other  kinds  of  emotional  insults,  but  that  we  can  also 
convert  it  into  one  of  the  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  systems  in  our 
country  for  educating  children. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for 
me  to  be  associated  with  you  in  the  work  of  this  committee. 

I  am  new  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  but  being  an  OkJahoman  where 
we  have  either  the  first  or  second  largest  Indian  population  of  the 
States,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  problem. 

As  former  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  I  organized  a  com- 
mittee to  work  in  this  area.  At  one  of  our  hearings  a  high  school  super- 
intendent told  us  that  ^.urihg  the  years  he  had  served  in  education  of 
the  150  Indian  students  enrolled  in  his  school  only  one  had  ever  gradu- 
ated. Most  of  the  others,  ih  fact,  all  the  others,  had  dropped  out  for 
various  reasons,  many  related  to  the  type  employment  that  they  pur- 
sued, many  due  to  the  conditions  in  the  home,  ana  many  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  seemed  rather  pointless  for  them  to  continue  in  school  when  they 
realized  that  they  could  not  get  the  kind  of  work  they  desired  after 
graduation.       -  ; 

So,  there  is  a  tremendous  job  to  be  done  here,  and  I  am  hoping  to 
have  an  active  role. 


Senator  Murphy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  on  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  concur  greatly  with  the  statement  of  the  chairman.  He  has 
said  it  very  well,  pointing  out  the  need. 

One  of  the  things  that  amazes  me  constantly  here  in  the  Senate  is 
that  these  things  have  been  permitted  to  go  on  for  so  long.  Going 
back  over  the  record,  I  find  many  promises  every  year  and  we  wind 
up  with  almost  the  same  situation. 

I  think  that  under  the  leadership  of  our  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  members  on  the  opposite  side  and  I  know  Senator  Bellmon  with 
his  long  experience — I  have  had  some  experience  with  the  conditions 
of  the  Indians,  not  purely  educational  but  economic — in  my  State,  and 
I  would  like  to  join  with  Senator  iMondale,  Senator  Yarborpugh, 
and  Senator  Bellmon  and  the  chairman  in  saying  this  year  letWs  get 
it  done.  Let  us  get  at  it  and  make  the  first  big  step  to  see  that  this 
situation  which  has  unfortunately  taken  place  over  the  years  comes 
to  an  end  and  comes  to  an  end  this^ear. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Kennedt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Murphy. 
At  this  point  we  will  receive  a  statement  f roni  our  colleague,  Sena- 
tor McGovem,  who  has  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EON.  GEORGE  McOOVEfcN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  McGovern.  I  am  honored  to  offer  you  my  support  and  my  co- 
operation as  you  resume  these  hearings  on  the  important  subject  of 
Indian  education,  * 

As  you  know,  the  late  Senator  Kennedy  testified  before  my  subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  and  his  concern  for  the  future  of  our  Indian 
children,  as  evidenced  by  the  energy  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  work  of  this  special  subcommittee  on  Indian  education,  was  an 
inspiration  to  us  all.  It  is  heartening  to  see  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  continuing  this  interest.  With  the  dedication  of  the  other  members 
of  your  committee,  all  of  whom  share  your  deep  concern;  I  feel  con- 
fident that  your  findings  will  be  of  enormous  value  to  us  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

The  late  Senator  Kennedy  understood  how  basic  the  issue  of  edu- 
cation is  to  the  overall  problem  of  the  Indian  in  our  society  today.  The 
Indian  shares  with  ever^  person  in  this  country  the  urgent  desire 
to  participate  in  the  decisions  which  shape  the  very  fabric  of  his  life. 
The  feeling  of  impotency,  the  feeling  of  voicelessness.  the  feeling 
of  being  controlled  by  mysterious  forces  somewhere  in  tne  nether  re- 
gions of  a  big  white  building  in  Washington,  is  nowhere  more  graphi- 
cally illustrated  than  on  the  Indian  reservations  and  in  the  Indian 
communities  today* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  the  Indian 
should  have  been  an  active  participant  in  the  planning  and  carrying 
forward  of  his  own  programs.  Indeed,  every  time  he  has  had  a  chance 
to  do  so,  we  have  seen  demonstrated  the  dramatic  change  of  attitude 
that  takes  place  in  a  community  when  people  realize  that  what  thoy 
say  is  being  listened  to — how  they  feel  is  being  considered— what  ihey 
want  done  is  being  done,  and,  what  is  more,  that  they  can  participate  in 
the  doing. 

But  in  order^for  an  individual  to  exercise  kny  meaningful  control 
,    over  his  own  life,  in  order  for  him  to  be  able  to  respond  in  ai?y  degree 
to  the  extraordinary  pressure  that  every  one  of  us  in  the  United  States 
faces  today,  he  must  first  have  a  sense  of  himself. 

The  fact  that  some  Indians  have  demonstrated  enormous  capacities 
in  these  areas  is  by  no  means  a  tribute  to  the  education  with  which 
they  have  been  furnished  by  this  great  country  of  ours.  In  truth,  it 
is  a  tribute  to  their  ability  to  survive  it,  as  they  have  survived  so 
much  else  since  we  set  foot  on  this  land. 

Your  committee  has  revealed  again  and  again  in  its  hearings  all 
over  the  country  just  how  shockingly  inadequate  the  educational  en- 
vironment of  the  American  Indian  is.  Far  from  helping  to  produce 
a  well-integrated  individual  with  a  sense  of  his  own  personal  worth, 
his  cultural  heritajare,  and  a  vision  of  the  opportunities  that  He  ahead 
of  him,  the  education  available  to  the  Indian  has  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  numbing  feeling  of  alienation  and  sense  of  isola- 
tion which  so  devastates  our  Indian  population  today. 

One  of  the  shocking  truths  that  nas  become  painfully  clear  to  me 
as  I  have  conducted  my  hearings  on  nutrition  and  human  needs  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  is  that  hungry  children  cannot  learn.  Children 


who  are  badly  nourished  fall  asleep  at  their  desks.  In  many  cases  the 
brain  is  damage  j  from  birth  because  of  a  diet  so  defioient  nutritionally 
that  the  entire  body  must  pay  the  price.  J 
Far  too  many  Indian  children  and  adult  Indians  as  well,  have  been 
rZit£n!v  hUTF  ™{ n?al"u.tr:tio?  **  many  years.  The  Select 

2S^£  *  W,t*??  willJ?°k  int0  that  P™^*™  on  reservations 
and  among  otf-resevvation  Indian  people  as  well. 

.  S  must  "Place  the  ravaging  effect  that  hunger  and  malnutrition 
has  had  on  our  Indian  children  with  adequate  food  and  a  huneer  for 
knowledge— and  let  us  work  together  to  end  hunger  for  food  and  to 
produce  an  educational  system  that  will  satisfy  their  new  hunjrer 
for  education  as  it  should.   .  •.  nunger 

mlti^'  Sanator  Kennedy,  and  I  sincerely  believe,  that  our  com- 
mittees can  work  together  on  these  important  tasks,  and  I  wish  vou 
all  success  in  the  hearings  that  are  beginning  today,  Please  be  assured 
or  my  continuing  interest  in  your  progress  as  an  individual  and  a<? 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  the  InS'o  Tom- 
mittee's  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  Senator  McGovern  for  your  fine 
statement.  .ruui 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  will  be  Don  Wanatee,  who  is  accom- 
K?b1  Tamf  loTa  i>at  Brown  from  *he  Mesquakie 

Mr.' Wanatee,  we  want  to  welcome  yon  here  to  this  subcommittee 
and  also  Columbus  Keahna  and  Pat  Brown.  We  want  to  thank  vou 
very  much  for  coming  here.  I  understand,  Mr.  Wanatee,  you  have  a 
statement,  if  you  would  like  to  proceed  u  ith  that  statement. 

Mr.  YYavatee.  Mr.  Chairman,  Columns  Keahna  will  present  our 
statement.  * 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  Columbus  Keahna,  I  understand  you  a  e 
going  to  make  the  open.ng  statement.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENTS  OP  COLUMBUS  KEAHNA,  DON  WANATE  „  AND  MRS 
PATRICIA  BROWN,  REPRESENTATIVES  T&OV.  THE  MESQUAKIE 
TRIBE,  T.lMIs,  IOWA 

Mr.  Keahna.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
Columbis  Keahna.  1  o  my  right  is  Don  Wanatee,  secretary  of  the  Tribal 
Council  m  Tama,  Iowa.  To  my  left  is  Patricia  Brown  who  offered  to 
testify  on  our  behalf . 

The  Mesquakie  Reservation  is  located  about  75  miles  northeast  of 
Des  Moines  and  about  45  miles  due  west  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

We  have  something  like  3,500  acres,  what  we  call  an  Indian  settle- 
ment. ; 

.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  jo  read  from  a  prepared  statement 
Senator  Kennedy.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  Keahn^  The  Mffsquakies  entered  white  man's  history  in  1836 
when  the  first  Frenchmen  came  upon  them.  At  that  time  they  numbered 
2  000  and  were  living  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.  During  the  ne*t  100  years 
there  was  a  general  shifting  of  Indian  tribes  due  to  the  settlement  of 
the  whites  on  the  east  coast. 

The  Mesquakies,  not  given  to  subservience,  were  invoked  in  a  series 
of  disastrous  wars  oi  their  French  and  Indian  allies,  and  at  one  time 
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they  were  reduced  to  only  a  few  families  in  number;  however,  they 
regained  a  foothold  by  the  time  America  came  on  the  scene,  and  their 
numbers  had  returned  to  their  original  2,000. 

In  1734,  the  tribes  made  political  alliance  with  the  Sac  and  this 
alliance  remained  in  force  for  some  100  years  although  the  two  tribes 
continued  to  remain  separate  camps. 

After  the  American  Revolution,  pressure  of  settlers  began  steadily  to 
increase  and  the  Mesquakies  and  Sacs  moved  south  and  west  along  the 
Mississippi  River.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1831, 
the  Mesquakies  moved  across  the  Mississippi  into  Iowa. 

In  1842,  the  Indian  Removal  Act  was  passed  and  the  combined  Sac 
and  Fox  tribes  were  moved  to  Kansas.  A  considerable  number  eluded 
the  Army  and  remained  in  Iowa.  During  their  stay  in  Iowa,  they 
established  villages  where  several  of  the  large  cities  of  Iowa  now  stand. 

-In  Kansas,  in  1856,  the  Mesquakies,  Fox,  and  Sac  tribes  came  to  an 
open  split  over  the  issues  of  the  acculturation.  Attempts  were  made  by 
the  Government  agent  to  encourage  white  agriculture  techniques  by 
allotting  the  reservation  lands  to  the  individual,  'x  ae  Mesquakies,  led  by 
the  village  chief,  Maminiwanige,  who  had  not  been  recognized  by  the 
Government,  consistently  opposed  the  division  of  the  lands. 

When  the  opposition  proved  to  be  of  no  avail,  they  moved  from  the 
reservation.  Under  the  leadership  of  Maminiwanige,  a  band  of  five 
Mesquakie  members  set  back  to  the  former  homelands  in  Iowa  for 
a  plr.ce  to  live.  A  sum  of  «k  >y  was  raised  from  the  sale  of  ponies  and 
90  acres  of  timberland  wt  purchased  on  the  Iowa  River.  Mesquakies 
who  had  earlier  separated  from  the  tribe  had  never  left  Iowa,  now 
rejoined  this  grohp,  and  the  Mesquakies  in  Kansas  also  joined  the 
group  a  few  at  a  time. 

In  18S6,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Iowa  Legislature  permitting; 
the  Mesquakies  to  reside  in  the  State  of  Iowa  so  long  as  they  remained 
at  peaces  However,  they  were  treated  as  renegades  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  no  annuities  were  paid  to  them  until  11  years  later 
when,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  they  were  granted  pro  rata  shares  of  the 
annuities  of  the  United  Sac  and  Fox  Tribes  and  an  agent  was  appoint- 
ed to  pay  these  annuities.  However,  legal  jurisdiction  and  trusteeship 
over  these  lands  were  still  held  by  the  State  of  Iowa. 

In  1881,  Maminiwanige,  the  old  chief,  died  and  was  replaced  by 
Pushetonequa  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  son  and  heir  of  the 
<  former  chief  was  set  aside  as  too  young  and  incompetent  to  inherit 
the  chieftainship. 

In  1896,  trusteeship  of  the  tribal  lands  was  turned  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  State  retained  the  right  to 
establish  highways  and  levy  taxes.  This  transfer  of  authority  to  the 
Federal  Government  brought  about  a  significant  change  in  the  position 
of  the  Mesquakies.  Previously,  they  were  free  to  accept  or  reject  ele- 
ments of  white  culture  but  now  they  found  themselves  in  a  position  of 
definite  subordination  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  agent. 

In  1897/the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  built  at  Toledo,  Iowa,  a  board- 
ing school  for  the  Mesouakie  children.  The  Mesquakies  resisted  this 
.  effort  for  education  in  the  white  man's  way.  The  children  were  then 
taken  from  their  parents  and  forcibly  sent  to  the  boarding  school. 
■  The  children  ran  away  from  the  school  and  parents  were  threatened 
with  court  action.  The  Mesquakies  ran  the  rounds  of  the  courts  and  it 
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was  found  that  the  children  could  not  be  placed  in  the  boarding  school 
without  guardian  consent 

When  this  failed,  another  tack  was  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  The  chieftain  was  invited  to  Washington  to  discuss  the  issue 
and  tribal  tradition  has  it  that  he  was  forcibly  held  until  he  consented 
to  use  his  influence  to  enroll  the  children  in  the  boarding  school. 

Eventually,  tho  Mesquakies  had  their  way  and  the  school  was  closed 
down  because  of  lack  of  support.  Later,  tho  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
opened  an  Indian  day  scnool  on  the  settlement  for  the  children. 
There  appeared  to  be  more  support  for  the  educational  endeavors  at 
this  time.  In  1937,  the  Bureau  or  Indian  Affairs  closed  the  day  school 
to  begin  construction  of  a  new  building.  The  surrounding  towns  did 
not  want  the  Indian  children  in  their  school  systems ;  so  for  a  period  of 
3  years  the  Mesquakie  withheld  their  children  to  force  the  build- 
ing of  a  school  on  the  settlement  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  A3airc.  In 
1940,  the  school  was  opened  for  grades  one  through  eight.  The  hil- 
dren  that  attended  high  school  generally  went  to  boarding  schools 
because  of  the  problem  in  the  local  institutions. 

In  1954,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  without  tribal  consent  or 
knowledge  contracted  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  have  the  State  operate  the  Indian  day 
school. 

The  tribal  council  at  that  point  protested  and  the  contract  was 
voided  by  the  ?vate  of  Iowa  on  the  grounds  that  the  Mesquakies  had 
not  been  consulusd.  In  1956,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  closed  grades 
seven  and  eight  on  the  settlement.  The  children  in  grades  seven  and 
eight  then  attended  the  Tama  Community  School. 

In  1961,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  without  the  knowledge  6i 
the  Mesquakie  Tribe,  contracted  with  the  South  Tama  Community 
School  District  to  educate  the  Indian  children.  About  1964,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  closed  grade  six  at  the  Indian  day  school.  In 
1967,  half  of  the  fifth  grade  was  then  sent  to  surrounding  schools. 

On  February  10,  1966,  a  special  meeting  was  held  with  the  Tama 
County  School  Board  in  order  to  discuss  possible  future  programs 
in  regards  to  education.  There  were  only  three  tribal  council  mem- 
bers present.  The  school  board  was  represented  by  Mr.  Leland,  super- 
intendent; Mr.  Heller;  Mr.  Bachman;  Mr.  Broshar;  Mr.  Winters, 
and  Miss  Jacobson,  secretary.  Prom  the  Minneapolis  area  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  there  were  Mr.  Brady,  education  spe- 
cialist; Mr.  McKay,  and  Mr.  Lundeen,  department  of  education, 
from  the  Washington  office  of  the  Bureau.  Also  present  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Lundeen  told  of  what  financial  assistance  was  given  to  the 
South  Tama  School  District  by  the  Federal  Government  in  behalf  of 
Indian  students.  He  said  that  tuition  costs  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  each  Indian  student  in  attendance.  Mr.  Brady  suggested  that 
the  Tama  District  Council  pass  a  resolution  to  request  the  State  legis- 
lature in  Dee  Moines  to  ask  for  the  sum  of  $200,000  frpm  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  helping;  in  the  funding  of  a  new  South 
Tama  Community  School  building. 

One  of  the  council  members  spoke  against  doing  this  as  it  might 
open  up  final  termination  of  all  Federal  services  to  the  tribe.  Mr. 
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Bradv  suggested  that  this  could  not  happen  if  the  Mesauakies  fol- 
lowed the  procedure  he  suggested  and  if  there  is  fear  of  the  terminal 
clause  a  special  provision  could  be  inserted  into  the  resolution  to  assure 
that  it  could  not  nanpen. 

Mr.  Lundeen  gave  his  firm  assurance  that  termination  would  not  be 
given  to  the  Indian  day  school  unless  the  Indian  people,  themselves, 
desired  to  have  it  closed.  General  discussion  followed  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 

On  October  24,  1967,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Tama 
County  Welfare  Board  and  members  of  the  school  board  attended  a 
meeting  with  three  council  members.  This  was  to  announce  to  the 
Meoquakie  people  the  transfer  of  students  to  the  public  school  system 
by  the  fall  of  1968. 

Mr.  Brady  was  asked  what  authority  he  had  to  effect  the  transfer 
of  the  Indian  children  to  the  public  school  system.  He  stated  that  he 
did  not  need  authority,  and  that  he  could  terminate  the  Indian  school 
any  time  he  felt  like  it. 

He  also  added  that  the  Mesquakie  Indians  could  be  terminated  "to- 
morrow." 

On  October  25,  1967,  the  assistant  area  director  in  education  met 
with  the  South  Tama  Commdhity  School  Board  to  effect  the  transfer 
and  termination  of  the  Sac  an!  Fox  Indian  day  school.  Unfortunately, 
the  education  officer  was  killed  in  an  airplane  accident  6  miles  north 
of  Toledo  as  he  was  going  back  to  Minnesota. 

Subsequent  meetings  were  held  by  the  assistant  area  director  with 
the  Mesquakie  people  and  the  objectives  established  by  the  Minneapolis 
area  office  in  the  transferral-t^rmination  of  the  Indian  day  school. 

On  July  26,  1968,  a  special  tribal  council  meeting  was  assembled  and 
went  on  record  as  being  diametrically  opposed  to  the  closing  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indian  day  school,  Sac  and  Fox  Settlement,  Tama, 
Iowa. 

In  another  sbecial  council  meeting,  August  2,  1968,  the  tribal 
council  urged  a  boycott  of  the  public  schools  in  grades  one  through 
five.  The  boycott  was  generally  effective  and  very  few  Mesquakie 
children  in  grades  one  through  five  attended  South  Tama  Community 
Schools. 

The  first  week  of  September,  a  plea  for  injunction  against  the  clos- 
ing of  the  day  school  was  filed  in  Federal  court.  On  September  28,  a 
consent  decree  was'  entered  into  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
South  Tama  School  District,  and  the  Mesquakie  Tribal  Council  order- 
ing the  Indian  day  school  opened  by  October  30, 1968.  The  school  was 
reopened  with  three  temporary  teachers  who  have  now  been  replaced 
by  Permanent  teachers. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  trjj>al  council  were  ordered 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  final  settlement  of  the  school  issue  by  February 
28 j  1969.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  refused  to  cooperate  in 
this  endeavor.  In  December  1968,  the  Bureau  of  Indain  Affairs  filed  a 
motion  to  dismiss  this  suit  for  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

On  January  7,  1969,  a  hearing  was  held  and  the  motion  but  no 
decision  has  "been  made.  On  January  20th,  the  Mesquakie  Tribal 
Council  began  preparation  of  an  educational  program  to  submit  to 
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the  U.S.  district  <&urt  This  program  calls  for  Mesquakte  operation 
of  a  school  on  th$wftleinent  including  grades  kindergarten  through 
ninth  grade  f or  toexP y ear  and  for  the  foreseeable  future  thereafter. 

It  seems  to  the  Indians  that  the  officials  are  undecided  as  to  their 
present  national  policy  of  terminating  all  Indian  schools  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  HWever,  it  has  Been  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  call  meetings  and  to  effect  their  decisions  contrary 
to  due  process.  The  Mesquakies  still  contend  that  the  people  have  an 
original  right  to  establish  for  their  self-government  such  principles 
as  m  their  own  opinions  and  thoughts  that  shall  most  conduce  their 
welfare  and  well-being.  The  rejection  of  such  a  criterion  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  Meaquakie  Indian  Settlement,  but  rather  may  be 
applied  to  the  local.  State  or  Federal  Governments  of  the^  Nation 
which  places  the  governmental  system  of  American  in  a  very  interest- 
ing point  of  view. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Keahna. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  closed  the  school 
this  past  summer;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  that  is  correct. 

I  would  like  to  explain  the  events  that  led  up  to  this. 

Senator  Kennedy.  W<riid  you  speak  up  just  a  little  bit? 

Mr*  Wanatee.  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  a  few  things.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  a  few  things  about  the  closing  of  the  Indian  schools 
by  the  Bureau. 

As  Mr.  Keahna  stated  in  his  opening  address  to  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Education  the  consent  decree  began  on  September  7, 1968,  and 
it  started  at  9 :30,  about  the  same  time  as  Senator  Kennedy's  hearing 
started  today.  But,  in  that  time  the  Bureau  was  more  pr  less  caught 
with  their  pants  down  and  had  no  more  or  less  defence  to  account  for 
their  past  actions,  It  took  the  entire  day  for  the  court' to  decide  to 
more  or  less  enforce  some  sort  of  injunction  to  reopen  the  Indian  school 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  children.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  consent 
decree.  By  4  o'clock,  the  hearing  was  more  or  less  over  with. 

But  what  wasnt  stated  was  that  in  that  time  the  attorney  for  the 
Bureau  had  to  make  about  20  different  phone  calls  to  ask  what  he  was 
supposed  to  do.  In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
Indians  were  not  supposedto  oppose  the  closing  of  an  Indian  school. 
They  were  just  to  accept  it  and  that  was  it. 

So,  in  a  sense  the  reopening  of  the  school  was  more  dt  less  leading 
up  to  the  subcommittee  hearing.  We  are  very  glad  to  be  here  to  present 
our  case. 

Senator  Kennedy.  As  I  qpderstand,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
closed  the  school  last  summer;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Didn't  any  of  their  representatives  meet  with  the 
council  to  ask  the  members  of  tne  council  what  their  view  was  toward 
closing  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  At  some  of  the  meetings  they  mentioned  what  we 
could  do  to  help  the  education. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Did  they  ask  you  whether  you  approved  their 
plan  of  closing  the  school  ? 
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Mr.  Waxatee.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Senator  Kennedy.  So,  do  I  gather  that  they  made  this  decision 
about  closing  the  schools  without  consulting  the  tribal  chief  or  the 
council  of  your  tribe  i 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Can  you  tell  nie  why  vou  wanted  the  school  to 
remain  open  i  Speaking  for  the  tribe,  why  do  yon  have  such  reserva- 
tions about  entering  the  State  school  system  I 

Mr.  Wanatke.  Primarily  the  Indian  children  in  their  early  years 
do  not  have  the  English  language  well  enough  to  compete  with  the 
white  children. 

Senator  Kennedy.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Indian  children  that  go 
to  the  first  grade  can  only  speak  the  language  of  the  tribe;  is  that 
correct  J 

Mr.  Wanatfe.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  So,  am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  the  State 
makes  no  special  kinds  of  provisions  for  teaching  Indian  children 
English  nor  making  other  special  provisions  to  provide  educational 
assi.-f  a  nee  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Wanatef..  Yes.  The  State  has  never  attempted  to  form  any 
kind  of  nitric u him  for  the  Indian  children,  the  South  Tama  Com- 
munity School  District,  as  well. 

Senator  Ken.vkdy.  As  I  understand  further,  the  children  go  to  these 
schools  but,  unlike  other  children,  they  haven't  the  background  in 
language  and  understanding  of  English  and  that  in  the  schools  that 
are  provided  the  Indian  Settlement,  they  try  to  teach  them  the  lan- 
guage. Isn't  that  right;  they  try  to  teach  them  English,  as  well? 

Air.  WANArEE.  Yes;  they  try  to  teach  them  English  as  a  secondary 
lanpoiage.  Of  course,  we  need  it. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What,  are  the  reservations  that  you,  or  members 
of  the  tnbe,  ftfter  the  first  few  grades,  have  on  going  to  the  public 
schools  in  the  area?  Why  don't  the  families  and  the  parents  of  the 
children  want  them  to  go  into  the  public  schools? 

Mr,  Wanatee.  Basically,  the  attitudes  of  the  Tama  community 
I  might  say  has  not  bwn  too  receptive  to  the  Indians. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Could  you  be  more  specific? 

Mr.  Wanatke.  May  I  sa\  that  the  Indians  have  a  different  culture 
than  the  white  community,  in  the  time  that  we  have  spent  with  the 
Tama  people  the}  have  not  attempted  to  understand  our  viewpoints 
on  education  or  on  the  hu>is  of  our  cultural  heritage* 

Of  course,  in  time  the  two  cultures  tend  to  clash,  not  openly- but  on 
a  subtle  stage,  where — I  wasn't  goin^  to  say  discrimination  but  it 
is  something  close  to  it,  thai  the  Indian  h:us  had  a  difficult  time  to 
adjust  to  the  climate  that  is  provided  for  him  in  order  for  him  to  be 
able  to  adapt  himself  or  to  compete  with  the  other  communities. 

I  would  add  that  the  Indian  in  a  sense  tends  to  be  clannish.  He  tend* 
to  stick  to  his  own  kind;  he  tends  to  try  to  understand  other  cultures 
or  other  people,  as  well,  but  in  turn  he  needs  to  be  undersf  >d.  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  that  ive  have  in  Iowa  concerning 
Indian  schools. 

The  parents  feel  that  their  children  aren't  being  educated  in  the 
right  perspective  as  to  gaining  a  full  education.  We  tiave  Mrs.  Brown 
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who,  I  think,  could  explain  this  much  better  than  I  could  at  this 
moment. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  liuve  done  very  well,  but  if  Mrs.  Brown 
would  like  to  say  a  word. 

Mrs.  Brown.  I  have  a  statement  here.  It  is  a  short  one  that  I  want 
to  read  hrst. 

Tlie  Meeauakie  language,  our  ways,  our  religion  are  interwoven 
into  one.  All  are  significant  to  our  religion.  With  another  language 
we  cannot  perform  our  religion.  Tliis  is  taught  right  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

1  want  the  school  to  keep  our  language  and  also  at  this  age  and  grade 
level  the  children  need  the  natural  environment  to  learn  a  basic  fun- 
damental of  education,  free  from  subtle  discrimination,  being  made 
to  be  aware  that  he  is  Indian  or  different. 

When  we  speak  Mesquakie,  we  think  in  Mesquakie,  When  we  enter 
school,  it  is  verv  difficult  to  respond  in  English  just  like  that.  We 
have  to  think  in  Mesquakie  and  then  translate  it  to  English  and  during 
that  process  in  the  public  schools  the  Indian  child  in  his  hesitation 
is  very  noticeable  5  the  student  knows  the  answer  but  in  that  hesitation 
the  teacher  will  disregard  him  even  though  he  knows  the  answer. 

I  think  the  Indian  in  general  in  childhood  is  not  taught  to  be  00m- 

Eetitive  as  it  scorns  more  in  your  culture.  It  is  not  with  us.  We  do  not 
eep  up  with  the  Joneses.  We  are  one  and  the  same.  This  is  based  on 
a  feeling  of  kinship. 

So,  the  Indian  child  is  not  as  competitive  nor  as  aggressive.  This  is 
often  the  biggest  factor  in  my  dealings  with  the  children  and  the 
teachers.  There  is  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  on  this  part. 

I  would  like  tx>  point  out  right  now  before  I  forged  in  the  Headstart 
program  of  1967  1  had  worked  with  the  preschoolers.  These  were  small 
children.  I  had  the  job  of  taking  these  kids  to  their  dental  appoint- 
ments. When  I  entered  that  room  these  kids,  as  soon  as  they  saw  me, 
talked  in  Mesquakie.  The  teacher,  with  her  finger  in  her  mouth,  said, 
"Don't  speak  Mesquakie;  don't  speak  Mesquakie." 

They  were  all  Indian  children  in  this  one  class.  There  were  only 
two  teachers.  One  was  a  psychologist,  I  believe  it  was,  in  child  psychol- 
ogy, and  he  was  a  Headstart  teacher. 

Senator  Kennedy.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  to  be  able  to  speak 
Mesquakie  to  practice  your  religion ;  is  that  right  ? 
Mrs.  Brown.  This  is  true. 

Senator  Kennedy.  As  I  gather  from  the  comments  that  have  been 
m^e  this  morning,  what  you  really  hope  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  have 
some  kind  of  a  voice  in  the  decisions  which  are  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  State  government  in  developing  an  educational 
system  which  will  preserve  the  finest  parts  of  yonr  culture  and  your 
religion  and  your  tradition  and  your  heritage. 

As  J  understand  it,  you  want  to  be  able  to  work  with  the  State  and 
also  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  develop  an  educational  program 
that  will  have  the  confidence  of  the  parents  and  will  help  these  chil- 
dren ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mrs.  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  you  are  not  receiving  thai? 
Mrs.  Brown.  No. 
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Senatory  Kennedy.  Is  it  your  feeling  that  it  is  because  of  a  lack 
of  understanding  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  well  as  the 
State  government?  Would  that  be  a  fair  assessment? 

Anyone  who  wants  to  answer  that  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Wanatee.  What  was  that  question  ? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Is  it  my  understanding  that  you  do  not  feel 
that  the  Indian  children  in  your  tribe  are  receiving  a  decent  education 
and  this  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  understanding  by  the  State  and  also 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  correct.  The  program  or  the  curricu- 
lum has  not  been  geared  to  our  tribal  way  of  thinking. 

Senator  Kennedy.  As  I  also  understand  from  the  comments  which 
each  of  you  has  made,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  particular 
responsibility  in  this  area  to  give  a  direct  kind  of  help  and  assistance 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  working  with  the  States  and 
local  communties  and  with  the  tribes,  themselves,  to  help  and  assist 
the  young  children  to  receive  the  kind  of  education  which  will  allow 
them  to  meet  the  opportunities  which  are  available  to  them. 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes,  sir.  The  Bureau  sr^oke  to  the  Indian  tribes 
throughout  the  Nation  but  from  the  past  items  that  I  have  seen  the 
Bureau  is  acting  contrary  to  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the 
Bureau  has  been  considered  as  the  War  Department  at  one  time.  The 
Bureau  has  never  attempted  to  educate,  to  really  educate,  the  Indian 
into  accepting  his  own  culture  values  to  get  along  better  in  this  world 
which  has  been  more  or  less  made  for  him. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Yarborough. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Is  the  Mesquakie  language  and  a  branch  of 
the  Sac  and  Fox  language  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  The  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  is  commonly  known  as  one 
tribe  because  the  Bureau  wants  to  deal  with  them  as  one  tribe.  There 
were  two  tribes  at  one  time.  The  first  time  that  they  were  noted  to  be  in 
alliance  with  one  another  was  in  Michigan  in  the  early  17th  century. 
The  reason  why  they  are  considered  Sac  and  Fox  is  because  of  their 
close  proximity  in  their  language,  traditions,  and  their  behaviors,  and 
in  their  religion. 

Senator  \  ARnoRouan.  Do  you  consider  yourselves  u  branch  of  the  Sac 
and  Fox? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  We  consider  ourselves  as  Mesquakie. 

Let  me  try  to  explain.  The  Fox  was  derived  from  the  French  w;ord 
"renard."  When  the  French  first  met  with  a  clan  of  the  Mesquakies  in 
the  early  160^0's  they  saw  a  sign  that  these  particularly  strange-looking 
people  were  carrying,  which  was  the  sign  of  a  fox.  So,  the  French  right 
away  recognized  the  animal  and  said,  "It  is  a  fox."  From  then  hence, 
we  were  known  as  the  Fox  through  the  translation  of  the  word 
"renard"  into  fox. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Mesquakie  is  the  original  Indian  name  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Mesquakie  is  what  we  speak,  is  what  we  know,  is  what 
wepray,  is  what  we  think. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  If  Mesquakie  were  translated  into  English, 
what  would  it  mean  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  People  of  the  red  earth. 

Senator  Yarboroiuii.  Fox  is  a  branch  of  the  Mesquakie,  then,  us 
you  interpret  it? 
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Mr.  Wanatee.  You  see,  the  other  tribe3  of  the  United  States  know 
us  as  Alflonquins.  The  French  know  us  as  renarcL  The  English-speak- 
ing people  know  us  as  Fox.  The  Bureau  knows  us  as  the  Sao  and  Fox. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Is  the  Mesquakie  language  an  Algonquin  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Yarborough.  How  many  members  in  this  tribal  council? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  Seven. 

Senator  Yarborough.  You  mentioned  several  times  a  meeting  where 
three  tribal  council  members  were  there.  In  other  words,  you  don't 
think  that  a  majority  were  legally  represented  by  those  meetings  where 
ionly  three  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Yarborough.  That  is  what  you  are  saying  here.  When  you 
sav  only  three,  you  mean  you  did  not  have  a  majority. 
£     Did  that  three  have  authority  to  represent  the  whole  council  at  the 
meetings? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Yarborough.  How  do  you  elect  the  council?  Do  you  elect 
the  council  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  By  the  democratic  process,  eligible  voters. 
Senator  Yarborough.  Do  you  have  a  written  constitution  ? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Under  that  written  constitution,  I  take  it  that 
the  council  rather  than  the  chiefs  are  the  ones  who  have  the  governing 
authority  over  the  tribe ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Under  the  tribal  council,  that  is  correct,  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  of  1937. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Is  the  chief's  function  mainly  ceremonial  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Indian  chief? 

Senator  Yarborough.  Yes:  the  nereditary  chief. 

Mr.  Wanatee.  He  is  completely  separated  from  the  tribal  council. 

Senator  Yarborough.  In  your  tribe,  so  far  as  the  Mesquakie  Tribe 
is  concerned,  the  tribal  council  is  the  governing  body  that  has  juris- 
diction over  education  insofar  as  your  tribe  has  the  power  to  control 
education;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  The  Sac  and  Fox  Tribal  Council  is  recognized  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Mesquakie  Tribal  Council  we  hope 
will  some  day  be  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Dce9  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  recognize 
the  Mesquakie  Tribe? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Yarborough.  You  spoke  of  termination  but  where  you  live 
it  is  not  technicallv  a  reservation,  is  it? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  *That  is  right. 

Senator  Yarborough.  You  have  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  your  lands, 
the  individuals  in  your  tribe;  isn't  that  correct? 


Senator  Yarborough.  So,  you  are  not  technically  a  reservation. 
Mr.  Wanatee.  No. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Technically,  though,  the  area  where  ypu  live 
is  called  a  settlement;  it  is  not  a  reservation  in  the  technical  and  legal 
sense,  is  it? 
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Mr.  Wanatbb.  It  is  not  a  reservation. 

Senator  Yarborough.  You  spoke  of  terminated.  Really,  you  have  a 
very  peculiar  status  in  governmental  relations,  don't  you\?  Yon  are 
not  terminated  and  you're  not  on  a  reservation,  either, 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Yarborough.  I  don't  know  any  other  tribe  in  that  exact 
situation. 

Mr,  Waxatee,  Wo  have  a  sort  of  understanding  with  the  State  of 
Iowa  in  that  they  tax  our  lands  but  not  for  school  purposes. 

Senator  Yarborouoh,  Now,  one  question  to  the  entire  panel. 

What,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tribal  council  and  the  Mesquakie,  is 
the  best  way  to  educate  your  children « 

First,  let  me  say  this:  You  recognize  you  must  educate  your  chil- 
dren for  them  to  have  a  fair  chance  in  life;  they  must  be  educated, 
the  way  the  world  is  constituted  now?  Over  3  billion  people,  and  the 
pressures  of  people  everywhere  in  the  world  are  so  heavy  that  children 
must  be  educated  to  have  a  fair  chance  in  life,  The  Mesquakie  Council 
recognizes  that? 

Mr.  Wanateb,  Yes, 

Senator  Yarborouoh,  What,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mesquakie  Tribe, 
Council  and  leaders,  is  the  best  way  to  educate  your  children?  How- 
should  they  be  educated?  What  system  and  how  and  what  kind  of 
schools,  what  kind  of  language? 

First  let  me  ask  this  question:  Has  the  Mesquakie  been  reduced  to 
written  language?  It  has,  has  it  not? 

Mr,  Waxatee.  Yes, 

Senator  Yarborough.  Didn't  missionaries  print  books  in  this 
language  in  the  1840  s  along  in  Kansas  ? 

Wasn't  there  a  religious  press  set  up  to  print  Bibles  in  this 
language  before  the  Civil  War? 

Mr,  Wanatkk.  The  missionaries  in  thsir  attempt  to  civilize  the 
Indi  ans  had  to  speak  to  the  Mesquakies.  So  they  learned  their  lan- 
guage in  order  to  pass  the  good  word  to  them,  so  that  tlfey  would 
become  civilized.  But  we  have  in  our  presence  here  Dr.  Paul  Waters, 
who  is  with  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  who  knows  the  language  very 
well, 

Senator  Yarborough.  How  do  you  think  your  children  should  be 
educated?  What  system  do  you  think  should  l!e  followed?  How  should 
this  be  done  to  best  educate  your  children  to  preserve  the  values 
that  you  hold  dear  or  the  values  of  honor  and  all  the  things  that 
you  and  the  Mesquakie  Tribe  hold  so  dear?  How  should  you  educate 
your  children  to  preserve  those  values  and  yet  prepare  them  for 
this  life  and  give  them  a  better  chance  in  life? 

Mr,  Wanatee.  Point  1  would  be  that  we  have  the  sayso  in  the 
education  of  our  children;  that  is.  about  the  traditions,  the  customs, 
beliefs,  religion,  the  language,  and  two,  local  control, 

Of  course,  right  now  we  are  not  represented  in  the  local  school 
board. 

And  three,  to  be  able  to  educate  them  so  that  they  can,  in  turn, 
adapt  themselves  and  be  able  to  compete  with  the  outside  world, 

Senfcaor  Yarborough,  You  mean  that  is  the  end  objective  you  want 
to  reach  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes, 
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Senator  Yakisobouoii.  That  is  what  you  hope  to  accomplish? 

What  laud  of  schooL  would  best  accomplish  that  result  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  It  would  be  basically  the  same  criteria  as  all  public 
schools  in  the  United  States,  the  rudimentary  three  R's,  bqfc  in  the 
cultural  approach  of  it,  the  education  the  way  we  understand  edu- 
cation. " 

Senator  Yarborough.  I  mean  coming  down  to  everyday  living; 
where  should  that  school  be  and  how  snould  it  be  taught  and  who 
should  run  it  ?  How  do  you  accomplish  this ! 

I  pass  now  from  your  great  objective  to  everyday  business.  Where 
are  you  going  to  put  the  schools?  Who  will  run  them? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  At  the  present  location  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indian 
Day  School.  The  instructors  would  have  to  be  oriented  and  iiidoc- 
trined  into  the  broad  spectrum  of  Indian  education.  These  are  the 
main  points  that  we  would  like  to  have  right  now,  to  have  the  school 
remain  open  and  to  be  operated,  to  become  operated  by  the  tribe. 

Senator  Yarborough.  You  mean  all  the  children  there  within  travel- 
ing distance  of  one  day  schcol  in  the  settlement,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Yarborough.  You  say  there  are  3,500  acres  in  the 
settlement? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Yarborough.  That  is  a  little  less  than  6  square  miles. 

Is  y  our  land  all  in  one  block  or  is  it  scattered  out  in  different  areas. 

Mr.  Wanatee.  We  have  2,300  acres  in  one  big  block  and  then  520 
acres  leased  out  to  a  farmer  so  that  we  ran  pay  our  taxes. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Then  the  children  are  all  in  traveling  distance 
oft  day  school  in  that  settlement,  then  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes ;  walking  distance. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Mondale. 

Senator  Mondale.  If  all  the  children  who  are  members  of  your  tribe 
attended  this  day  school,  how  many  children  would  be  in  attendance? 
Mr.  Wanatee.,  205  if  they  all  attended  the  day  schooL 
Ser  ator  Mondale.  At  one  point  they  were  all  attending  this  day 
school  ? 

Mr.  Wanatxe.  Up  to  the  eighth  grade. 

Senator  Mondale.  Then  they  wjmt  into  the  surrounding  public 
schools? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Either  to  Tama  High  School  or  else  the  boarding 
schools  or  the  Haskell  Institute. 

Senator  Mondale.  How  far  away  are  the  boarding  schools? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  Out  of  the  State. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  more  of  them  go  to  the  local  public  school 
than  the boardingschools ? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes.  ^ 
Senator  Mondale.  What  was  the  high  school  graduation  rate?  How 
many  completed  high  school,  in  rough  percentages?  . 

Mr.  Wanatee.  I  think  we  found  some  records  that  sfcid  that  67 
began  in  high  school  and  only  12  completed. 
^  Senator  Mondale.  Now  it  is  the  Bureau's  intention  to  close  the  day 
y^viool  and  send  all  the  children  either  to  the  surrounding  public 
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schools  from  the  beginning  of  their  education  through  high  school, 
or  some  of  them  to  boarding  school :  am  I  correct  in  that? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Moxdale.  In  making  that  determination,  they  never  had  the 
approval  of  the  Indians  concerned?  Is  it  the  judgment  of  ymir  group 
that  you  would  much  prefer  to  have  a  school  controlled  by  the  council 
or  controlled  by  your  group  in  determining  educational  courses,  in- 
struction, etc.  ? 

Mr.  Waxatee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moxdale.  In  dealing  with  the  Bureau,  did  you  deal  exclu- 
sively with  representatives  from  the  regional  office  ? 

Mr.  Waxatee.  No;  just  the  regional  office.  That  is  the  only  office  we 
dealt  with. 

Senator  Moxdale.  How  frequently  did  they  come  down  there?  How 
frequently  did  they  consult  with  the  councn?  How  closely  did  they 
seek  to  serve  the  wishes  of  the  parents  and  children  who  were  being 
educated  there? 

Mr.  Waxatee.  Any  time  they  wanted  to  implement  their  policy,  any 
time  they  thought  it  was  advantageous  to  put  in  their  policy  in  order 
to  accomplish  what  they  wanted  to  do. 

Senator  Moxdale.  They  did  what  they  wanted  to  do  ?  r 

Mr.  Waxatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Were  there  any  Indian  teachers  in  this  school  ? 
Mr.  Waxatee.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Were  you  ever  consulted  in  the  selection  of 
teachers? 

Mr.  Waxatee.  Never. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Were  you  ever  consulted 'in  the  selection  oi  text- 
books, history  books  and  course  materials  ? 
Mr.  Waxatee.  No,  sir. 

Senator,  Moxdale.  Was  your  language  taught  in  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Waxatee.  No,  sir.  We  said  a  few  prayem  When  I  was  going  to 
school,  we  said  a  few  prayers  in  English* 

Senator  Moxdale.  Now,  these  children,  if  the  Bureau  has  its  way, 
will  be  going  to  the  surrounding  public  schools,  by  and  large,'  am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  Waxatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Are  you  permitted  to  participate  in  the  school 
board  elections? 

Mr.  Waxatee.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  in  any  school  district. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Your  lands  are  taxed  but  not  for  school  purposes? 

Mr.  Waxatee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moxdale.  So  your  children  will  be  going  to  schools  directed 
by  nchool  boards,  on  which  the  Indian  could  not  possibly  serve  because 
he  is  not  eligible  to  vote;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Waxatee.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Moxdale.  You  have  had  children  who  have  attended  these 
public  schools  for  some  years.  Have  you  encountered  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  school  boards  to  consult  with  the  council  or  with  orders 
in  the  selection  of  faculty  or  curriculum?  Among  other  things,  are 
there  any  Indian  teachers  at  any  of  the  f>ublic  schools? 

Mr.  Waxatee.  No,  sir.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Bureau 
not  to  hire  anybody  from  the  area,  any  professionals,  as  far  as  that 
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goes,  since  the  Tama  people  have  to  get  along  with  the  Bureau.  They 
always  have  had  that  policy. 

Senator  Mondale.  But  we  are  talking  now  about  the  local  public 
schools.  They,  I  assume,  receive  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  to  help  edu- 
cate Indian  school  children ;  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  they  consult  with  the  Indian  parents  on  what 
they  would  like  to  see  taught  to  the  Indian  children  or  who  would 
teach  them? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  They  haven't  yet.  Thev  didn't  bcfafe. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  of  the  things  that  one  of  the  instructors 
has  done.  You  see,  some  of  the  Indian  children  like  to  excel  in  the  arts, 
especially  in  painting.  So,  this  one  instructed  the  children  that  they 
could  not  do  any  Indian  art  in  the  classroom.  So,  we  had. an  old  de- 
serted farmhouse  that  we  rented  and  we  said  they  could  paint  all  the 
Indian  pictures  they  wanted  to  but  since  the  issue  has  arisen  over  the 
Indian  school  this  instructor  said,  "Sure;  go  ahead  and  paint  your  In- 
dian paintings  if  you  want  to  but  they  have  not  asked  around,  they 
have  not  asked  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Senator  Mondale.  ?h  order  to  permit  the  children  to  learn  what 
they  wapt  to  learn,  you  had  to  set  up  a  completely  informal,  unfi- 
nanced,  voluntary  effort  in  a  barn  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Mondale.  One  final  question. 

One  of  the  witnesses  here  mentioned  OEO  and  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. Even  there,  one  of  the  instructors  objected  to  the  children  speak- 
ing in  their  own  tongue. 

You  control  your  own  OEO  efforts  ? 

Mrs.  Brown.  No. 

Senator  Mondale.  Who  does  that  ? 
Mrs.  Brown.  South  Tama. 

Senator  Mondale.  The  Indians  didn't  even  have  an  OEO  Council  ? 
Mrs.  Brown.  No. 

Senutor  Mondale.  I  think  this  is  a  disgrace.  These  parents  have  no 
control  whatsoever  over  their  children  or  what  their  children  grow  up 
to  be.  I  have  never  heard  of  anything  like  this. 

Mrs.  Brown.  Excuse  mp. 

I  would  like  to  add  during  the  first  year  after  the  four-county  area 
of  Tama,  Iowa,  Benton  and  Johnson,  when  they  first  got  the  OEO 
funds  the  Mesquakie  Indian  Settlement  Was  the  target  area.  Well,  they 
got  it  and  they  ran  it.  We  worked  maybe  4f  or  5  weeks.  They  trained 
us  for  something.  We  can  never  get  steady  employment.  In  this  Head- 
start  program,  the  first  year  that  OEO  program  came  with  that 
Headstart  they  had  Indian  teacher  aides.  They  were  five  senior  girls, 
Indian  students.  But  that  was  theMast  time  that  was  ever  done. 

Senator  Mondale.  There  are  no  Indians  employed  now  by  OEO  at 
all? 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Senator  Mondale.  There  are  no  Indians  on  the  OEO  Council  ? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  No. 

Senator  Mondale.  Presumably,  one  of  the  reasons  that  there  is 
OEO  funding  in  that  area  is  because  of  the  low  employment  rate  and 
poverty  levels  of  the  Indians  themselves.  That  u  outrageous. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  say  that  the  white  men  got 
all  the  jobs  to  end  poverty  among  thf  Indians ;  is  that  right  ? 
Mrs.  Brown.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Moxdale.  That  is  a  good  way  to  put  it, 
Mrs.  Brown.  We  were  good  to  help. 
Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Wanatee  several  questions. 
First  oi  all,  did  you  attend  the  BIA  grade  school  ? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Where  did  you  receive  your  high  school  edu- 
cation? 

Mr,  Wanatee.  At  Tama  High  School, 

Senator  Bellmon,  You  went  from  the  BIA  school  into  the  public 
school  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes;  from  my  fifth  grade  to  sixth  grade,  I  attended 
public  school  in  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Then  I  came  back  to  the  Bureau 
School  to  finish  out  my  primary  years  and  entered  high  school  in  1947. 

Senator  Bellmon.  After  high  school,  did  you  go  to  college? 

Mr.  Wanatee,  No;  I  went  into  the  service  then.  After  I  got  out, 
then  I  went  back  to  school. 

Senator  Bellmon.  To  college? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Where  did  you  go  to  college? 
Mr.'  Wanatee.  To  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Bellmon.  When  you  left  the  BIA  school  and  went  into 
the  public  school,  did  you  find  this  transition  difficult? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Let  me  say  when  I  left  the  public  school  in  Waterloo 
and  entered  the  BIA  school,  I  realized  that  there  was  some  sort  of 
y  lack  of  caliber  in  the  teaching  of  the  Indian  children.  In  other  words, 
the  Indian  children  at  that  time  and  in  the  subsequent  years  had 
been  getting  inferior  education  as  compared  to  the  public  school 
system. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Then  you  are.  saying  that  the  BIA  school  was 
inferior  compared  to  the  public  schools  ? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Is  it  your  contention  that  the  BIA  school  should 
be  continued  or  discontinued? 

Mr,  Wanatee,  It  should  be  continued.  But  the?  caliber  of  the  edu- 
cation should  also  be  brought,  up  in  order  for  Hie  Indian  to  realize 
that  the  education  has  some  value  and  it  has  some  worth. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Why  do  you  feel  that  the  BIA  school  was 
inferior?  Was  it  because  the  institutions  and  teachers  were  bad  and 
because  the  curriculum  was  not  adequate  ? 

Mr,  Wanatee.  Yes ;  all  those  things.  The  Bureau  schools  at  the  time, 
the  only  reason  why  they  were  kept  open  is  because  nobody  accepted 
the  Indian  children,  because  they  were  not  taxable  citizens.  So,  in  time, 
the  Bureau  hftd  a  policy  of  closing  out  all  Indian  schools  where  it  was 
feasible,  c>  J 

Of  course,  the  year  1968  was  feasible  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indian 
school,  but  at  no  time  did  they  prepare  the  Indian  children  to  become 
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assimilated  into  the  public  schqol  system.  Their  policy  supersedes  their 
educational  aspects. 

Senator  Bbllmon.  In  your  case,  do  you  feel  you  would  have  had  less 
difficulty  had  you  started  in  the  public  schools  at  the  primary  level 
rather  than  waiting  until  you  were  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  ? 

You  attended  the  BIA  school  before  attending  the  Waterloo  School 
and  you  feel  that  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  BIA^  school 
were  not  of  top  quality. 

Do  you  feel  that  you  would  have  been  better  off  had  vou  gone  to 
the  public  school  when  you  first  started  in  grade  schcl? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  No  r  I  dont  feel  that  Ik  a  way,  you  are  right  If  we 
wanted  to  enter  the  American  stream,  the  Arqerican\Wfcy^wa  would  in 
a  sense  do  away  with  our  tribe  first  because  our  language  is  para- 
mount to  any  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  asked  to  be 
educated  but  the  educators  came  and  educated  us.      ■ ; 

In  asking  me  that  question,  I  think  it  more  or  less  hinges  on  whether 
I  wanted  to  give  up  my  language.  I  sav  that t  if  you  teach  a  primary 
grade  child  the  basic  fundamentals  of  English  and  the  use  of  it,  it 
would  be  much  more  rewarding  than  it  is  to  subject  him  to  a  second 
language  in  the  later  years  because  in  time ,  that  child  would  have 
psychological  problems,  emotional  problems,  maybe  even  problems  .of 
whether  to  reject  his  tribe  or  to  accept  some  other  cultural  group. . 

Senator  Bellmon.  Do  most  of  the  Mesquakie  Indian  families  speak 
their  language  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Wanatse.  Yes ;  they  all  do. 

Senator  Bellmon.  So,  when  the  children  first  come  to  the  public 
schools,  they  don't  use  English  ? 

Mr,  Wanatee.  In  a  way  they  do  because  of  the  television. 

Senator  Bellmon.  So  they  have  tn  understanding  of  both  languages 
when  they  first  come  to  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee,  Yes.  They  have  an  understanding  there  are  two  lan- 
guages but  they  don't  know  how  to  use  the  two  languages  effectively 
enough. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Ajt  what  point  in  their  education  do  you  feel  they 
ought  to  use  the  English  language  ?  It  is  obvious  they  cant  wait  until 
they  go  to  college  before  tlie  English  langauge  is  used. % 

Mr.  Wanatee.  The  formative  years  would  be  the  preprimafy  and 
in  the  first  and  second  grades*  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  first  five 
grades  would  be  the  most  important  years  because  at  that  time  they 
would  be  permitted  to  learn  about  their  own  way  as  well  as  the  other 
way,  the  dominant  society. 

Senator  Bellmon.  It  is  your  feeling,  then,  that  the  first  5  years 
should  be  in  a  high -quality  school  runi>y  the  BlA? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Bellmon.  And  then  the  transition  should  be  made  from 
the  BIA  School  to  a  public  school?        J  ..  . 

Mr.  Wanatmp.  Well,  the  first  five  grades— you  see,  this  is  the  plan 
that  we  have.  We  have  a  planned  school  program  of  educating  aur 
children  plus  getting  the  high  caliber  education  that  they  need*  that 
is  required  by  them  to  qorapste  in  the  outside  world,  so  to  speak. 
But  the  Bureau  has  been  operating  that  Ichool  up  to  the  eighth 
grade.  Somehow,  we  feel  that  since  the  Bureau  has  failed  in. their 
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education  of  Indians,  not  only  of  this  particular  Tribe  but  through- 
out the  Nation.  we  feci  that  the  Bureau  should  at  least  give  us  the 
chance  to  educate  our  children  the  way  we  see  it,  the  way  we  know 
it.  In  time,  we  would  like  to  set  this  school  up  hs  some  sort  of  an 
experimental  model  community  school  that  would  not  only  accom- 
modate our  children  but  other  children  who  want  to  learn  about  otlu»r 
0  people,  as  well. 

Senator  Bellmon.  If  you  had  the  authority  and  the  resources  to 
conduct  this  school,  would  it  be  your  expectation  that  you  would 
use  this  school  to  preserve  the  Mesquakie  culture  and  to  maintain  the 
same  degree  of  separation  of  Indian  culture  as  you  now  have  or  woidd 
you  use  it  to  help  blend  the  Mesquakie  children  into  the  dominant 
culture? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Basically,  we  would  be  teaching  our  children  to 
learn  how  to  cope  with  everyday  life,  to  cope  with  other  ideas  of 
other  people.  In  no  way  would  we  leave  out  anybody  who  would 
want  to  avail  himself  of  an  education  that  would  permit  them  not 
only  to  understand  other  people  but  to  permit  them  to  understand 
themselves.  This  is  basically  what  we  are  speaking  of. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Do  you  feel  this  same  goal  could  be  acccmi- 
plished  in  the  public  school? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Not  at  the  present  moment. 

Senator  Betxmon.  Why  do  you  feel  it  couJd  not? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  What  way?  ' 

Senator  Bellmon.  Why  do  you  feel  the  public  school  could  not 
accomplish  the  same  goal?  Is  it  the  language  barrier?  What  would 
keep  the  public  school  from— — 

Mr.  Wanatee.  The  barrier  is  that  the  public  school  dystem  has  b^&n 
established  for  so  lone  a  period  that  they  would  be  reluctant  to  change 
their  curriculum  or  their  way  of  teaching  for  anybody,  much  less  a 
small  tribe  such  as  the  Mesquakie. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Murphy. 

Senator  Murphy.  I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the  questioning. 
I  think  it  has  been  very  complete.  I  get  the  feeling  and — Mrs.  Brown, 
I  wish  you  would  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— that  there  is  a  com- 
plete conflict.  You  talk  about  culture  and  religion.  You  talk  about 
understanding  of  other  people  which  is  very  good. 

Another  consideration  is  the  young  child  who  starts  out,  comes 
from  a  home  and  from  the  tribe  where  only  the  Muskogee  language 
is  spoken;  the  child  has  a  certain  amount  of  security  as  long  as  he 
stays  in  the  Muskogee  ar.^u  Once  that  child  goes  outside  into  the 
other  area  of  the  United  States,  he  is  at  a  disadvantage.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  there  are  two  considerations. 

I  know  that  in  many  areas  the  older  members  of  the  Tribe  are  very 
jealous  of  change.  We  have  the  same  problem  in  Ireland  where  my 
forefathers  came  from.  I  understand  in  Ireland  even  today  in  the 
Abbey  Theater  yot(  must  be  able  to  play  in  Gaelic,  which  is  the  old 
language.  You  must  be  able  to  play  in  Gaelic  before  you  play  in 
English.  Ir^  the  Irjm  schools,  they  teach  Gaelic.  So,  I  think  I  have 
an  understanding  t>f  #  what  you  want  to  preserve. 

As  Mrs.  Brown  said,  the  language,  the  religion,  the  entire  culture 
and  background  are  very  precious. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  the  conditioning  necessity  of  the 
child  in  case  that  child  wants  to  leave  the  area  so  that  the  child  can 
compete,  it  would  seem  to  me  and  I  wish  you  would  comment  on  it, 
we  have  two  problems.  It  seems  to  not  only  boil  down  to  who  runs 
the  school,  but  also  on  the  approach  the  school  takes. 

You  want  the  children  prepared  40  that  they  can  go  outside  of  the 
Mcsquakie  area;  is  that' true? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Murpht.  You  also  would  have  them  prepared  so  that  they 
can  get  along  well  in  the  Muskogee  area  and  not  worry  about  going 
outside  f 

Mr.  Wanatee.  We  realize  that  we  have  to  become  educated  in  order 
to,  let  us  say,  compete  in  a  world  that  has  been  created  for  us. 

Senator  Murphy.  You  say  that  in  a  negative  way.  You  say  you 
realize  that  you  have  to  become 

Senator  Mondale.  Would  you  yield?  Why  do  they  haye  to  become 
like  white  men  ?  Why  can't  they  do  what  they  want  ? 

Senator  Murpht.  I  am  trying  to  discover  what  their  basic  inten- 
tion or  desire  is,  whether  they  would  like  to  prepare  the  children  to 
stay  in  the  Mesquakie  area  or  whether  the  tribal  leaders  would  like 
to  have  the  children  preserve  the  old  Indian  language,  Indian  cul- 
ture, Indian  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  outside  world'and  get  the  basic  education  of  the  three  "B's,''  as 
you  say,  or  whether  their  intention  is  a  combination  of  both  ap- 
proaches. 

Mr.  Wanatei!:.  Yes,  we  know  the  value  now  of  both  cultures.  We 
would  like  to  retain  the  values  that  we  think  will  most  conduce  to  our 
well-being  and  our  welfare. 

a  I  am  not  saying  that  we  do  not  want  to  be  educated  but  we  do  defi- 
nitely want  to  have  a  say-so  in  how  to  become  educated  and  why  we 
should  be  educated  the  way  we  feel,  that  is  that  in  order  to  remain 
Mesquakie  you  must  understand  the  Mesquakie  belief. 

Just  like  you  were  speaking  about  Gaelic.  lL  ley  believe  the  way 
they  believe  and  nobody  is  going  to  tell  them  that  tnis  is  not  the  way. 
This  is  the  way  the  Mesquakie  feels. 

We  know  that  the  English  language  as  well  as  the  other  languages  are 
important)  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  universal,  but  the  Mesquakie 
language  is  not.  It  is  not  the  point  that  we  are  contesting. 

It  is  a  point  that  we  want  to  remain  as  Mesquakies  as  we  see  it,  as 
we  know  it,  because  in  the  final  analysis  who  is  to  say  that  one  way 
is  better  than  the  other  1 

Senator  Murpht.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  the  practical 
thing,  as  I  understand  it,  would  be  to  have  a  school  that  is  run  by  the 
Mesquakies  in  which  they  have  complete  control  of  the  curriculum  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Murpht.  At  the  same  time,  la  order  that  the  children 
might  be  educated  outside  of  the  Mesquakie  area,  to  possibly  haye 
them  attend  the  public  school?  In  other  words,  you  do  not  eliminate 
one  or  the  other,  you  try  to  combine  both?  Does  that  make  sense? 

Mr.  Wantee.  The  dichotomy  there  would  be  that  we  are  hoping 
that  in  time  if  this  succeeds,  as  I  say  this  is  oil  a  highly  experimental 
basis,  more  or  less  of  a  model  school  type,  first,  we  would  like  to  have 
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the  school  become  open  and  remain  open  and  to  become  operated  by 
local  control  with  the  help  of  qualified  personnel. 

Senator  Murphy.  Where  would  you  get  the  personnel?  Would  that 
come  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  from  the  educational 
system? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  We  definitely  want  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  get  ou  t  of  the  field. 

Senator  MuRPHY.We  are  not  concerned  here  in  this  committee  and 
I  hope  we  are  not  presuming,  we  are  not  trying  to  find  out  here  what 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  desires. 

This  Senator  is  trying  to  find  out  what  you,  the  Indians,  desire  and, 
insofar  as  we  are  able,  to  accomplish  what  you  want  done. 

What  do  you  want  done  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  We  want  the  school  to  become  opened  and  remain 
open  and  we  want  the  people  to  operate  the  school  themselves. 
Senator  Mttkphy.  Which  people  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  The  Mesqadcie  people,  the  way  they  see  it,  the  way 
they  know  it,  with  the  help  of  qualified  personnel,  whether  they  be 
Mesquakie,  white,  yellow,  or  black;  personnel  that  know  education, 
Indian  education,  preferably. 

And  third,  the  funding  of  the  school  would  have  to  come  f ron:  a 
Federal  agency. 

Now  the  Bureau  has  been  saying  that  they  have  been  providing  for 
the  education  funding  of  Indians  not  only  of  this  tribe  but  throughout 
t  he  United  States. 

Senator  Murphy.  I  would  like,  if  we  may /4ft  stick  with  the  currieu- 
lums.  The  funding  is  separate.  I  have  no  question  but  if  we  can  discover 
the  proper  manner  in  wnich  these  schools  should  be  conducted,  then  the 
funding  we  can  take  care  of. 

I  think  that  the  members  of  this  committee  have  enough  knowledge 
and  influence  in  the  matter  of  appropriations  that  they  can  get  it 
funded. 

I  think  we  have  to  discover  first  what  is  the  proper  method,  proper 
way  to  do  it,  thepractical  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wanathe.  OK.  First  about  the  language.  The  Mesauakie  has 
two  languages,  Mesquakie  and  English.  We  want  them  to  be  able  to 
master  both.  The  place  where  we  think  they  can  begin  thait  is  in  their 
primary  years. 

Senator  Murphy.  We  have  the  same  problem,  in  Senator  Yar- 
borough's  State,  in  Senator  Bellmon's  State,  in  my  State  with  the 
Spanish-speaking  children  where  they  only  speak  Spanish  in  the 
homes. 

Last  year  we  were  able  to  get  a  bilingual  program  started  so  that 
they  preserve  the  Spanish  at  the  same  time  they  learn  to  speak  English. 
We  feel  quite  certain  this  viil  help  the  dropout  rate. 

If  the  child  does  not  understand  he  gets  behind  in  his  class,  he  is 
embarrassed.  It  is  more  comfortable  not  to  be  embarrassed  and  not  to 
got0  9chool. 

You  would  have  to  train  Mesquakie  teachers. 

Mr.  Wantatee.  Yea.  We  already  have  five  or  six  Mesquakie  teachers 
but  they  are  not  teaching  at  the  Indian  school  or  in  the  sturounding 
areas.  We  have  approached  them  and  asked  them  to  help  set  up  such 
a  school,  to  approach  it  in  a  bilingual  way,  like  you  said,  and  in  a  bi- 
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cultural  way.  We  have  a  program,  tentative  program,  sort  of  rough 
program. 

Tim  is  why  I  say  we  need  some  people  who  are  expert  or  at  least 
knowledgeable  of  Indian  education  to  help  us  set  up  that  sort  of  school, 
a  bilingual,  bicultural  school,  not  only  for  the  Indians  but  for  other 
people  aa  well. 

Senator  Murphy.  You  see,  one  of  the  problems  that  complicates 
this — I  don't  mean  to  take  up  too  much  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  out  the 
other  day  Senator  Bellmon  and  I  were  discussing  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, for  instance^  there  were  30  different  bribes,  and  each  tribe  has  its 
own  language  and  basically  its  own  culture. 

In  Cuifoiiiia,  I  think  we  have  many  separate  tribes  with  separate 
languages.  So  that  it  is  not  a  simple  problem.  There  would  have  to  be 
a  special  educational  system,  really,  for  each  tribe. 

Mr.  Wanateb.  For  the  Indians. 

Senator  Murphy.  The  tribes  have  all  maintained  a  division.  Each 
tribe  is  very  jealous  of  its  own  culture,  of  its  own  tribal  history  and 
background  and  language.  So  this  woiiic*  'Jmost  have  to  have  it  specific 
call v  for  each  tribe ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Like  I  said,  the  three  "R's"  would  have  to  be  learned. 
We  accept  that.  But  each  tribe  should  be,  like  you  say,  in  their  cul- 
tural area. 

If  they  want  to  educate  their  children  in  their  own  culture  that  is 
fine.  This  wouid  not  involve  any  more  than  to  set  up  a  curriculum  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  curriculum  is  set  up  for  the  non-Indian, 

Senator  Murphy.  You  see,  I  keep  coming  back  to  the  actual  attempt, 
the  desire,  whether  our  No.  1  purpose  is  to  preserve  the  Indian 
culture,  the  Indian  language  or  whether  our  No.  1  purpose  is  to 
prepare  the  Indian  children  so  that  they  can  go  outside  and  compete 
and  get  jobs*  not  to  destroy  their  culture  but  to  train  them  so  that 
they  are  not  handicapped  if  they  go  away  from  the  tribe,  or  is  it  a  com- 
bination approach.  Do  you  understand  what  I  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Brown.  I  woula  like  to  answer  that.  I  had  a  job  as  a  home  school 
liaison  officer  for  2  months  in  1968. 1  was  involved  with  the  children — 
absentee  problem  is  what  it  is.  They  wanted  to  blow  why  they  vere 
absent  all  the  time. 

I  ran  into  all  kinds  of  problems  why  they  are  not  in  school.  I  have 
a  copy  here  of  what  iamy  experience. 

Senator  Murphy.  What  are  some  of  the  main  reasons  that  they  are 
not  in  school  ?  \ 

Mrs.  Brown.  According  to  this  it  is  illness,  oversleeping.  This  is  an 
official  paper. 

Senator  Murphy.  Illness  is  one  thing  and  oversleeping  I  know  about 
because  I  used  to  do  that,  too. 

Mrs.  Brown.  That  is  my  report,  what  I  found  out.  No  matter  how 
ridiculous  it  bounds,  that  is  what  I  found  out.  The  BIA  officer  in 
charge  helped  me  with  this  program.  We  had  to  put  down  what  looks 
goodon  paper  to  be  appropriate  but  I  can  tell  you  a  number  of  reasons 
tW  I  coula  not  put  down  nere  that  actually  happened  with  the  school 
children. 

Senator  Murphy.  Can  you  tell  us  here!  We  are  more  interested  in 
the  facte  that  vou  found  rather  than  what  you  were  told  to  put  down, 
that  you  woula  not  put  on  paper. 
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Mrs.  Brown.  At  one  point — I  would  like  to  illustrate  this  and  I  have 
to  go  into  the  details — there  were  four  students  in  one  class.  The  teach- 
er Had  been  talking  about  taxes,  of  all  things,  in  the  English  class.  Any- 
way, one  of  the  Indian  students  had  answered  her  question  and  she  re- 
taliated by  saying:  "You  Indians  don't  pay  any  taxes.  You  live  off  the 
Government." 

These  were  four  Indian  students  in  that  class.  The  white  students 
helped  to  argue  with  the  teacher  on  the  very  same  thing  because  this 
is  not  true  with  our  tribe.  Regardless  of  the  implications,  the  insult 
was  right  there  and  there  was  open  hostility  right  there. 

I  tried  to  tell  the  principal  about  this  situation.  Here  I  was  trying  to 
keep  the  kids  in  school  and  I  had  to  take  them  to  school  if  they  missed 
the  bus  cr  anything  like  that.  Here  I  was  trying  to  help  out,  keeping 
the  Indian  students  in  school.  And  what  were  they  doing?  They  were 
knocking  them  down,  making  them  feel  inferior* 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  don't  like. 

Senator  Mtjrphy.  I  dorft  like  it  either.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  if 
we  have  individual^  in  teaching  jobs  that  don't  have  better  sense,  ttwy 
are  not  better  prepared.  I  think  sometimes  this  is  part  of  the  problem. 

Mrs.  Brown.  Tms  has  happened  in  several  classes  in  only  2  months 
that  I  found  out  how  the  students  were  treated. 

Senator  Mttkpht.  In  other  words,  the  Indian  is  badly  treated  in 
present  school  and  he  would  feel  most  comfortable  in  hift  own  school  ? 

Mrs.  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Motpht.  His  chance  of  gaining  an  education  might  be 
better  in  Ids  own  school  ? 

Mrs.  Brown.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  point  out  if  we  had  this  program 
that  Mr.  Wanatee  is  talking  about  I  think  it  is  our  chance  to  give  the 
Indian  students  an  inner  security  of  being  Indian  rather  than  having 
somebody  else  knock  it  down  for  us.  We  want  to  give  him  the  inner  se- 
curity to  be  proud  of  what  he  is  regardless  of  any  sort  of  remarks  like 
that. 

Senator  Murphy.  Here  again,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought.  Life 
is  never  easy  for  anybody.  At  some  point  if  the  Indian  child  growing 
up  has  to  go  out  and  compete  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we  could  elimi- 
nate any  unfortunate  experiences,  any  embarrassment  because  of  the 
short-sided  stupidity  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  or  two  or  three  teachers. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  best  thing 
for  the  Indian  child.  I  will  have  to  think  about  that  I  have  taken  too 
much  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  have  only  two  final  question*;. 

As  I  understand  it  now,  the  school  is  open,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Kbnnedy.  This  is  the  result  of  an  injunction  by  the  district 
court  which  was  obtained  by  the  tribal  council;  is  that  rights? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Under  the  district  court  order,  the  tribal  council 
is  supposed  to  meet  wtih  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  work  out  a 
common  approach  and  submit  a  common  plan;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Kennedy.  So  really  what  we  have  here  is  a  Federal  Court 
doing  by  order,  what  you  really  wanted  to  have  done  yourself  and  that 
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is  have  a  voice  in  the  development  of  the  educational  program  for  the 
children? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  One  final  question.  You  testified  earlier  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  bussing  program. 

I  am  wondering  how  far  these  children  were  going  to  be  bussed 
under  the  BI A  suggested  program  ?  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  You  mean  if  the  bureau  school  was  reopened  or  to 
the  public  school! 

Senator  Kennedy.  This  was  under  the  earlier  order  of  the  BIA 
which  closed  your  school  and  suggested  that  the  children  be  bussed  to 
three  different  schools  in  the  area. 

I  am  wondering  how  far  the  children  were  to  be  bossed  under  the 
BIA -suggested  program. 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Approximately  10  to  15  miles  round  trip. 

Senator  Kenndy.  This  goes  for  all  three  biissing  plans? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  say  something  about  this  program, 
tentative  program ! 

Senator  Kenntoy.  We  dc  have  another  series  of  witnesses.  We  do 
not  ^vant  to  cut  you  off,  but  we  want  to  hear  from  them.  So  if  you  can, 
cansulize  what  you  have. 

Mr.  Wanatee,  I  will  just  read  a  brief  statement  here  that  we  had 
put  in  a  striba]  minutes  on  August  7,  1968.  There  was  a  quorum. 

Senator  Kennedy.  We  can  put  that  in  the  record  if  there  is  some 
part  oular  point,  on  it  rhat  you  want  to  make  at  this  time. 

We  encourage  you  to  make  it,  but  we  can  include  it  as  part  of  the 
Tecwd  if  you  want. 

Mr.  Wanatee.  This  pcint  I  want  to  make  is  thjtt  under  tins  motion 
or  resolution  what  we  intended  was  ttat  under  article  5(C)  the  State, 
the  Bureau  of  Indians,  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribal  Council  met  with 
all  educational  agencies  in  order  to  conceive  and  plan  a  community 
school  system  under  an  experimental  program  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing "an  educational  program  consistent  with  the  history,  culture, 
and  9ocial  customs  of  the  Mesquakie  Indian  settlement  but  using  the 
substantial  form  theory. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  have  a  program,  as  I  understand  it,  with 
you? 

Mr  Wanatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  would  like  to  have  those  parts  of  it  which  per- 
tain to  the  testimony  which  you  submitted  this  morning  included  as 
a  part  of  our  record.  I  will  ask  the  staff  to  review  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  extensive  it  is,  but  we  will  include  those  parts  of 
your  plan  which  will  indicate  your  oosition  and  the  position  of  the 
tribe  in  regard  to  the  education  of  th$  Indian  children. 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Do  you  have  with  you  a  copy  of  the  written 
constitution  of  the  Meequakie  Tribe  ? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  Of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  ? 

Senator  Yarbowottgh.  Is  their  constitution  the  one  that  you  are  erov- 
erned  by^  too?  Do  the  Mesquakies  of  Iowa  have  a  separate  written 
constitution? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  This  constitution  is  under  she  Reorganization  Act 
used  by  all  tribes  in  the  United  States. 
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Senator  Yarhoroi'GU.  You  have  to  adopt  it  first,  do  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes.  By  a  margin  of  two  votes  it  was  adopted. 
Senator  Yarborough.  ¥ou  have  adopted  it? 
Mr.  Wanatee.  Yes. 

Senator  Yarborough.  How  many  members  of  the  Mesquakie  Tribe 
are  there?  How  many  people  altogether? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  You  mean  living  within  the  Mesquakie  settlement? 

Senator  Yarborough.  No,  I  mean  Mesquakies  in  Iowa.  If  they  are 
working  in  Des  Moines,  how  many  come  back  to  your  settlement  ?  How 
many  Mesquakies  are  there  who  either  live  in  your  settlement,  or  per- 
tain to  vour  settlement  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Approximately  450.  It  all  depends  on  the  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Senator  Yarborough.  How  many  live  in  the  settlement  at  all  times, 
of  that  450? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  The  total  population  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  is 
780  people. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Is  that  in  Iowa  alone? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  That  is  this  tribe.  But  there  are  approximately  460 
people  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  settlement  but  the  other 
people  have  moved  out  for  various  reasons. 

Senator  Yarborough.  When  did  the  Mesquakie  move  westward 
across  the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  Waxatee.  Wnen  did  they  ? 

Senator  Yarborough.  Yes ;  into  Iowa. 

Mr.  Wanatee.  In  the  1800's. 

Senator  Yarborough.  1030? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Early  1800's. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Did  you  lose  lands  eastward  when  you  moved 
westward  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  This  tribe  is  unique,  by  the  purchase  of  their  land. 
But  our  tribe  was  located  on  one  of  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  the  Quebec  area,  in  northern  Maine.  We  migrated  through  pres- 
sure from  other  Indian  tribes  plus  the  whites  from  lands  on  the  eastern 
seaboard. 

We  continued  our  migration  to  various  points  like  Detroit  where  this 
tribe  was  almost,  annihilated  by  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies. 
Then  we  moved  across  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  into  the  Gr<ien  Bay 
area  and  there  we  stayed  for  approximately  200 years. 

From  there  we  just  kept  on  migrating  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to 
Dubuque,  down  to  Davenport,  ana  ^hen  the  last  trek  of  the  Indian 
nations,  tne  Removal  Act,  we  went  to  Kansas  so  to  speak,  but  primp rity 
the  Mesquakies  remained  in  Iowa,  they  never  went  to  Kansas  but  it  is 
known  in  the  War  .Department  annate  as  the  Sac  and  Fox  being  down 
in  Kansas  in  the  reservation  area. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Were  the  Mesquakies  called  up  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War?  Were  you  swept  up  in  that  movement?  That  was  the  west- 
ward pushing  of  people,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  They  were  not  drafted  but  I  think  they  volunteered 
for  that  service. 

Senator  Yarborough.  You  were  with  the  Black  Hawk  force? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Not  in  the  sense  that — we  didn't  believe  in  the  Black 
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Hawk  war  because  this  was  a  war  conducted  bv  a  Sac  chief,  Black 
Hawk.  The  Mesquakie  Tribe  is  a  different  tribe  from  the  Sac  Tribe. 

We  were  more  or  less  allies  for  security  purposes  in  those  particular 
times  but  now  we  feel  secure  in  America  so  we  don't  need  to  have  that 
alliance. 

Senator  Yarbobouoh.  Were  you  driven  further  westward  as  a  result 
of  that  war  1 

Mr.  Wanatee.  No.  I  think  the  treaty  signed  did  that.  Eventually  we 
had  to  move  out  because  some  of  the  Sac  .people  signed  treaties  sur- 
rendering the  land. 

Senator  Yakborough.  Surrendering  the  land  ?  % 

Mr.  Wanathc  Yes. 

Senator  Mondalb.  I  have  one  question. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  hope  for  quality  Indian  education 
if  the  Indians  themselves  are  not  permitted  to  control  it  ? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  I  think  the  type  of  quality  education  should  be  con-  . 
tingent  on  what  they  think  is  best  for  their  children.  I  realize  that 
education  throughout  the  United  States  is  getting  better  and  more  tech- 
nological, farther  advanced  than  what  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Indian  people  throughout  tta  United 
States  are  given  the  right  to  choose  what  their  children  should  learn 
and  must  learn  in  order  to  preserve  their  tribal  ways. 

Senator  Mcndaus.  If  thfftris^aetdpne,  do  you  see  hope  for  the  kind  of 
education  that  you  think  would  serve  the  interests  of  the  children  of 
your  tribe? 

Mr.  Wanatee.  No;  I  dont  believe  it  would  serve  our  particular 
interests. 
Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  very  much  for  ap- 
pearing before  the  subcommittee.  Your  testimony  has  been  very  help- 
ful. I  commend  the  energies  of  the  tribe  and  tribal  council  in  obtain- 
ing that  injunction  in  the  Federal  district  courts  as  I  understand  it; 
■it  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  injunction  that  has  been 
obtained  by  an  Indian  tribe.  There  have  been  a  number  of  schools 
which  have  been  closed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  I  think 
you  have  certainly  given  new  hope  to  those  Indians  and  others  around 
the  country  that  want  to  at  least  have  a  voice  and  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  in  the  field  of  education. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  it.  I  want*  to  thank  you  all  very  much 
for  appearing  and  express  my  appreciation  for  your  attendance. 

Mr.  Wanatee.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  tribe,  Mesquakie 
Tribe.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  privilege  to  be  able  to 
come  here  to  testify,  not  only  on  our  behalf  but  on  the  behalf  of  other 
Indian  tribes  iu  the  United  Suites  as  well.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  order  pertinent  material  supplied  for  the  rec- 
ord printed  at  the  end  of  the  hearing  record. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Lehman  Brightman, 
director  of  the  United  Native  Americans. 

Is  Mr.  Brightman  here  ? 

Would  you  please  proceed  with  your  comments.  We  will  include 
your  prepared  statement  in  the  record  following  your  presentation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LEHMAN  BRIGHTMAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  UNITED 
NATIVE  AMERICANS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Briohthax.  My  name  is  Lehman  Brightman.  I  am  a  Sioux  and 
Creek  Indian  from  Cheyenne  Agency,  South  Dakota,  really. 

At  the  present  time,  I  reside  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  am  a  full-time  graduate  student  there  and  I  am  the  president  of 
IJnited  Native  Americans  which  is  the  largest  national  Indian  orga- 
nization on  the  grassroot  level. 

We  are  considered  militant.  They  call  us  a  militant  organization 
because  we  dare  to  speatc' out  against  the  Bureau  ojf  Indian  Affairs 
strangling  our  people  and  we  dare  speak  out  against  some  of  the 
injustices  we  fina  around  the  country  and  the  discrimination. 

We  are  about  the  largest  Indian  organization  in  the  United  States 
in  speaking  out  against  this  colonialistic  system  that  ia  strangling  our 
people. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  Are  face  the  facts  that  the*Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  a  complete  failure  as  far  as  Indian  education  is  concerned. 

American  Indians  led  the  Nation  in  secondary  level  and  in  the 
elementary  grades  in  dropouts.  The  dropout  rates  range  between  60 
and  90  percent,  depending  on  which  reservation  you  visit.  The  average 
Indian  only  goes  to  the  fifth  grade. 

This  is  a  national  disgrace  and  it  is  time  the  general  public  was 
informed  of  it.  They  never  hear  anything  bad  about  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  because  they  would  be  awful  silly  to  put  something 
in  the  paper  denouncing  themselves  and  discrediting  themselves  so 
they  put  out  nothing  but  good  reports. 

Sly  organization  has  been  very  busy^  trying^  to  discredit  this  can- 
cerous failure  of  an  organization  that  is  running  around  strangling 
our  people.  I  can't  say  enough  bad  things  about  it. 

If  we  were  not  here  I  could  cuss  a  little  bit  and  I  could  explain  myself 
a  little  more.  It  is  time  the  Federal  Government  examined  this  can- 
cerous failure  eating  away  at  our  Indian  people.  For  years  bow  the 
Bureau  o*  Indian  Affairs  has  labeled  it  an  Indian  problem  bt*t  it  is  a 
white  man's  problem. 

Let  us  look  at  the  present  school  system  as  it  stands  today.  The 
schools  are  controlled  by  white  men.  You  dont  find  Indians  on  the 
school  boards.  You  don't  find  any  Indian  teachers,  very  few  if  any. 

The  schools  are  named  after  white  men.  The  pictures  they  hang  on 
the  walls  in  our  schools  are  not  of  Indians,  they  are  white  men,  famous 
white  men,  not  famous  Indians,  but  white  men. 

Then  you  get  into  the  school  teachers.  About  99  percent  of  them 
are  white.  They  teach  a  white  curriculum  that  was  established  by  the 
dominant  white  middle-class  society.  A  good  indication  of  why  this 
is  not  working  with  our  Indian  kids,  it  was  established  as  I  said,  by 
the  dominant  middle-class  white  society  for  non  Indians  in  urban 
areas  and  it  is  not  working  in  urban  areas. 

A  good  indication  of  this  is  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland.  Look  at  these  different  areas.  In  Los  Angeles  the  dropout 
rates  are  fantastic  amonxr  the  minorities  and  poor  whites  because  it 
does  not  relate  to  them.  The  curriculum  today  does  not  relate  to  the 
minority  and  poor  whites  nor  Indians. 
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This  same  curriculum  they  are  developing  in  urban  areas  that  was 
designed  for  non-Indians  they  are  trying  to  impose  on  the  Indian 
people  who  have  a  different  culture  or  language. 

You  don't  have  to  be  Albert  Einstein  ti>  figure  out  why  education 
for  the  American  Indian  is  a  failure.  It  is  a  complete  white  school. 

As  I  said,  they  don't  teach  Indian  history  and  culture.  They  don't 
hire  Indian  teachers.  They  dont  even  hire  Indian  resource  people. 
They  dont  hire  Indian  teacher  aides. 

The  only  place  you  find  the  names  of  Indians  in  the  schools  are  in 
the  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  because  you  sure  don't  find  them  In 
any  history  books* 

I  think  the  only  people  who  know  we  have  been  left  out  of  the  his- 
tory books  are  the  Indians.  You  can't  see  the  trees  for  the  forest. 

What  they  teach  in  the  United  States  is  European  history  under  the 
guise  of  American  history  because  you  sure  don  t  read  anything  about 
Indians. 

Out  of  476  years  of  contact  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  existed.  They  put  nothing  in  the  textbooks  about  what  we 
contributed  in  this  country,  about  the  great  people  we  did  have,  past 
and  present. 

This  is  a  farce,  education  as  it  pertains  to  American  Indians.  They 
wonder  why  Indians  don't  take  to  education  today.  Indians  are  not 
given  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  curriculum  to  be  used  in  .their 
schools  and  rarely  do  you  find  them  at  PTA  meetings. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  white  man's  school  and  the  American  Indians 
are  not  invited  to  take  part  except  to  send  thfeir  children  to  these  alien 
institutions,  with  alienistic  policies. 

This  period  of  alienation  started  years  ago  when  the  BIA  col- 
lected Indian  children  like  cattle  and  forced  them  into  the  boarding 
school  against  their  wishes.  While  in  boarding  schools  the  Indian  chil- 
dren were  taught  a  different  language.  They  were  reprimanded  if  they 
were  caught  speaking  in  their  own  language. 

Here  is  something  most  of  the  people  dont  know  and  should  know. 
You  can  find  this  out  in  John  Colliers  Indians  of  America.  John  Col- 
lier was  a  former  Indian  Commissioner.  He  states  in  his  book  that  in 
1884  the  Federal  Government  enacted  laws  forbidding  American  In- 
dians to  worship  as  they  pleased. 

They  tried  to  kill  off  the  Indians'  religion,  culture  and  language. 
They  wonder  why  Indians  ar^  alienated.  They  alienated  our  people 
years  ago  when  they  put  them  in  boarding  schools. 

My  parents  went  to  the  boarding  schools.  My  grandfather  went  to 
one.  Incidentally,  my  grandfather,  his  father  was  killed  at  Custer's 
last  stand.  He  was  10  years  old  at  this  time.  He  went  with  Sitting  Bull's 
group  to  Canada.  He  stayed  up  there  4  years.  When  he  came  back  they 
grabbed  him  as  soon  as  he  came  back.  s 

They^  stuck  him  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  which  is  a  colored 
institution.  They  stuck  him  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  kept 
him  there  8  years.  This  is  what  they  have  cBtoe  to  our  people. 
•  I  am  mad,  you  can  tell  by  the  way  I  am  talking.  Somebody  should 
{get  mad  about  this*  They  wonder  why  Indians  aren't  taking  to  educa- 
tion. White  colonialism  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems. 

American  Indians,  as  conquered  people*  tend  to  isolate  themselves 
from  their  conquerors.  They  tend  to  develop  skills  of  behavior  which 
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cause  them  to  appear  apathetic,  withdrawn,  irresponsible,  shy,  lazy  and 
helpless  in  terms  of  managing  their  own  affairs. 

Conquered  people  can  only  overcome  this  by  acquiring  some  control 
over  their  destiny.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Right  now  we  don't  have  any.  They  are  white  schools.  The  Bureau 
and  the  public  schools  are  not  too  different  because  the  public  schools 
that  the  Indian  children  attend  are  controlled  by  white  school  boards. 

The  reservation  schools  are  controlled  by  white  bureaucrats.  Both 
are  considered  white  schools  and  they  are  alien  to  Indian  people. 

Culturally  they  are  not  part  of  the  Indiar  community.  The  Coleman 
report  states  that  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  a  school  doesn't  insure 
success.  It  is  something  else.  The  Indians  must  have  a  say-so  in  the 
schools  to  make  them  a  success. 

Schools  now  are  designed  to  serve  the  power  group,  the  white  middle- 
class,  not  the  minorities  or  the  poor  whites. 

There  have  been  a  few  successful  Indian  educational  systems  in  the 
United  States,  past  and  present.  There  is  now  one  successful  Indian 
t  educational  system  operating  at  Rough  Rock  in  Arizona.  This  is  set  up 
by  the  Navajo  people.  They  teach  both  ways,  Navajo  and  they  teach 
in  a  curriculum  accredited  by  the  State.  They  teach  the  Navajo  lan- 
guage, culture,  history. 

This  gives  our  Indian  people  there  a  sense  of  pride  in  themselves, 
confidence,  and  they  also  teach  a  curriculum,  as  I  say,  that  is  designed 
by  the  State. 

This  means  th,at  they  can  go  out  and  face  the  world  and  be  at  peace 
with  themselves. 

Until  the  1890V,,  the  Choctaw  Republic  operated  its  own  school 
system  in  Mississippi  and  Oklahoma,  developing  about  200  Indian  ' 
schools  and  sending  numerous  graduates  to  eastern  colleges. 

As  a  result  of  the  excellent  public  school  system,  the  Choctaw  Na- 
tion had  a  much  higher  proportion  of  education  people  than  any  of  the 
neighboring  States.  This  wes  in  the  1890*3. 

The  Cherokee  Republic  developed  a  similar  school  system  which  was 
also  quite  successful.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Cherokees  were 
90  percent  literate  in  their  native  language  in  the  1830*8.  By  1880,  the 
western  Cherokee?  in  Oklahoma  had  a  higher  literacy  rate  than  either 
Texas  or  Arkansas.  These  were  two  successful  Indian  schools  in  the 
past 

They  were  operated  by  Indians,  not  whites.  Since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  over  the  (jherokee  school  systemTin  1898,  the  Cherokees 
then  viewed  the  schools  as  a  white  man  institution  over  whichv£he_ 
parents  had  no  control! 

The  schools  operated  br  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  which  were  ^ 
subsequently  operated  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  have  been  typical 
Indian  schools  with  little  or  no  parent-community  involvement 

The  problems  seem  to  arise  wheh  the  white  man  enters  into  educa- 
tion. White  power  is  the  problem,  not  the  curriculum.  Tie  main  prob- 
lem is  petting  the  white  man  off  the  Indian's  back.  Surveys  have  been 
conducted  for  years  and  years  and  all  by  white  anthropologists,  sociol- 
ogists. These  surveys  have  run  into  millions  of  dollars  und  nothing 
has  been  done  to  correct  this  failing  situation. 

The  Indian  people  are  the  most  studied  people  on  earth.  The  only 
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answer  to  the  useless  surveys  is  that  they  employ  white  people,  thus 
easing  the  unemployment  problem  for  whites — not  Indians. 

Yes,  I  do  have  a  few  solutions.  Not  all  thinp  are  negatives. 

Indians  must  learn  to  overcome  conquest.  A  follow  by  the  name  of  Dr. 
Jack  Forbes  at  a  conference  on  California  Indian  education  talked 
about  overcoming  conquest,  and  that  is  where  it  is,  liberation  of  the 
American  Indian  people. 

Psychologically,  politically,  educationally,  it  is  all  in  one  bag,  libera- 
tion of  the  American  Indian. 

I  realize  that  the  curriculum  hat  to  be  changed  but  that  curriculum 
cannot  be  changed  by  white  people.  It  must  be  changed  by  Indian  peo- 
ple themselves.  That  part  of  psychological  liberation,  the  important 
thing  is  that  the  Indian  people  must  learn  to  take  control. 

If  white  people  change  the  curriculum  even  for  the  better  it  is  just 
another  form  of  colonialism.  Changed  in  curriculum  must  come  when 
Indian  people  control  their  own  schools.  That  is  the  time  for  it  to  come. 

The  first  step  in  improving  Indian  education  is  to  give  it  back  to 
the  Indian  people  where  it  belongs.  Many  people  are  talking  about 
ways  to  do  this. 

The  California  Indian  Education  Association  and  the  United  Native 
Americans  are  taking  appropriate  steps.  Together  we  have  developed 
by  means  of  grassroots  organization  a  solid  movement  which  is  already 
having  a  great  impact  on  the  schools. 

Indian  people  are  helping  to  develop  curriculum.  Indian  people  are 
serving  on  school  boards.  Indian  people  are  operating  teacher  training 
programs  which  the  Indian  people  control. 

We  are  literally  training  the  teachers  who  will  teach  our  children. 
We  have  a  long  way  to  go  but,  we  know  where  we  are  going  and  we 
are  sure  we  are  going  to  get  there.  Of  course,  we  have  not  iorgotten 
the  dear  old  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  America's  colonial  office.  We 
have  a  problem,  or  rather  a  program  for  the  Bureau  schools  which  is  as 
follows: 

No.  1,  Sherman  Institute  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  directors  .selected  by  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  California 
Indian  Education  Association.  . 

Sherman  Institute  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
directors  selected  by  appropriate  Indian  tribes,  Natajo,  and  the  differ- 
ent Nevada  tribes. 

Intermountain  School  and  all  those  schools  serving  primarily  Navajo 
children  to  be  turned  over  to  a  nonprofit  education  agency  controlled . 
by  the  Navajo  Tribe. 

Similar  steps  should  be  taken  where  the  individual  tribes  are  not 
ready  to  take  over  and  operate.!  those  schools.  This  will  be  done  under 
contract  wiflih  funding  being  guaranteed  on  a  basis  comparable  with 
that  of  the  Federal  white  schools  and  school  district. 

We  realize  not  all  Indian  communities  and  tribes  are  ready  for  this 
takeover  and  operation  of  Bureau  schools,  not  because  they  can't  run 
the  schools  any  better  than  the.Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  is  not 
saying  too  much,  but  because  the  Bureau  starts  spreading  rumor3 
allout  termination  once  Indian  people  start  talking  about  taking  over 
Indian  control. 

Where  the  Indian  community  is  too  small  to  operate  a. separate 
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school  system  we  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  national  board  of 
Indian  educators.  We  must  make  dear  tie  following  things  T; 

It  must  be  composed  of  Indian  people  only.  Its  membership  must 
be  selected  democratically  because  Indian  people  have  been  betrayed 
too  many  times  in  the  past  by  white  experts  and  "Uncle  Tomahawks" 
such  as  the  National  Indian  Education  Advisory  Committee.  Abovfr 
all  we  don't  need  a  committee  like  the  National  Indian  Education  Ad- 
visory Committee,  "rubber-stamp"  committee,  a  bunch  of  Government 
employees,  tribai  chairmen* 

Most  of  the  tribal  chairmen  a;:e  controlled  by  the  Bureau  and  all 
they  do  is  fly  around  the  country  and  "rubber  stamp"  whatever  the- 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  wants. 

The  National  Board  of  Indian  Educators  could  be  organized  a& 
such.  Thev  could  elect  one  delegate  from  each  State.  Each  tribe  could 
elect  a  delegate  to  send  to  a  conference  on  Indian  education;  From 
these  delegates  a  board  of  Indian  educators  could  be  democratically 
elected.  *  ~* 

There  are  25  States  that  have  most  of  the  Indian  population.  They 
could  each  send  one  delegate  to  the  national  conference.  A  board  of 
Indian  educators  could  be  democratically  elected. 

This  board  should  be  composed  of  about  seven  members,  this  na- 
tional board  of  Indian  educators  should  contract  with  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  for  the  funds  for  all  Federal  Indian  education  programs. 

In  other  words,  we  want  Indian  control  and  Indian  education  out  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  away  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs — far  away. 

In  turn,  the  national  board  of  Indian  educators  will  subcontract 
with  the  tribes  or  intertribal  groups  operating  their  own  schools  and 
it  will  operate  the  other  schools  directly. 

In  dealing  wfch  higher  education  this  is  a  big  laugh,  I  would  like 
to  make  some  statements  personally  of  things  that  I  mow,  and  things 
that  happened  to  me,  concerning  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Mr.  Robert  Bennett  and  his  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. " 

I  am  now  a  graduate  student  at  die  University  of  Calif tfrnia.  I  have 
a  wife  and  a  kid.  A»  I  said,  I  am  from  Cheyenne  Agency,*®.  Dak. 
WBile  I  was  back  in  Sfluth  Dakota  a  yeair  ago,  I  inquired  at  my  homer 
reservation  about  money  to  go  to  college  because  I  was  flat  broke. 

I  wanted  to  go  to  school,  x  wanted  tb  quit  my  fob  andget  another 
degree.  My  tribe  there  told  me  no,  they  could  not  nelp  me.  Ty3ien  I^ame 
back  to  San  Francisco  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;They  told 
me  no,  they  could  not  help  me,  they  didnt  help  graduate  students. 

I  happened  to  be  speaking  on  the  iame  bill  m  which  this  "Uncle 
Tomahawk"  Robert  Bennett,  the  Indian  Commissioner,  was  on,  and* 
I  asked  him  afterward. 

I  said,  "Mr.  Bennett,  how  can  I  get  some  money  to  go  to  college  on? 

1  am  an  Indian.  I  am  registered  on  the  tribal  rolls  of  my  home  reserva- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  always  bragging  how  they  help 
Indians.".  > 

He  looked  at  the  guy  next  to  him,  who  was  operating  the  Omaha 
office  and  he  said,  "&ive  him  an  address,"  When  I  got  it  in  the  mail 

2  weeks  later  it  was  to  an  organization  in  Omaha  and  it  was  a  private 
,  organization,  not  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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I  wrote  to  theii^and  they  didn't  'vav'e  the  courtesy  to  answer  me. 

But  there  is  a  beautiful  case  right  there  of  an  Indian  who  was  broke 
and  asked  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  money  tt>  go  to  college  and 
they  denied  me  this. 

let  you  read  all  the  propaganda  in  the  paper  about  how  they  are 
helping  Indians  to  gain  an  education. 

This  nas  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  laughs  of  the  year. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  other  things  about  what  they  are  doing  to 
other  people.  I  can  name  some  people  right  now  who  live  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  the  Oakland  area  who  have  asked  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  money  to  go  to  college  and  they  have  been  denied 
the  money.  Most  of  them  are  undergraduates  who  want  to  go  to  college. 
It  is  a  shame  the  way  they  treat  our  Indian  people. 

I  used  to  be  directoi^of  the  American  Indian  Centerin  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  found  out  all  the  problems  our  people  face  when  they  come 
on  relocation.  Once  they  get  into  Oakland  or  San  Francisco  they  de- 
cide they  want  to  go  to  college.  They  afck  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  they  are  turned  down.  Why  is  it  that  they  have  a  fantastic  amount 
of  money  for  vocational  training  but  none  fpr  academic  work? 

They  made  a  survey  recently  and  found  out  that  there  are  seven 
doctors,  four  lawyers,  and  two  engineers  who  #re  fullblooded  Indians 
in  the  United  States.  Yet  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  the  au- 
dacity to  put  something  in  the  papers  iast.y.ear  which  stated  they  had 
sent  10,000  Indians  through  their  vocational  training  program,  when 
we  have  seven  lawyers,  four  doctors  and  two  engineers  who  are  full- 
blooded  Indians. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we  need  ac^deniic  work,  not  voca- 
tional training.  We  have  plenty  of  that.  Give\usa  little  money  for 
some  academic  training. 

Bixrht  now  at  the  University  of  California  I  am  working  with  what 
the\  ill  the  college  commitment  program.  We  are  helping  minority 
stuclt  rs  to  get  into  the  university.  I  am  working  mainly  with  Indians. 
By  working  with  the  University  of  California  they  gave  us  permis- 
sion to  bring  in  10  Indian  students  last  January  on  nill  scholarship. 
All  Indian  people  have  been  denied  help  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  That  is  now  they  are  helping  to  get  Indians  to  get  an  education. 
•*  In  California,  they  are  going  to  give  us  a  chance  to  bring  10  more 
in  April  through  this  same  program.  The  University  of  California 
has  helped  Indians  and  we  have  proof. 

When  I  started  there  last  April  they  had  one  Indian,  a  girl,  and 
I  made  two.  We  didn^t  put  any  pressure  on  them.  We  talked  to  them 
and  they  agreed  to  bring  in  10*  this  past  J^puary  and  10.  more  shortly 
in  April.  They  have  a  program  called  "fiOP  where  they  will  help 
all  minority  students. 

Since  they  saw  the  girl  and  two  Indians  there  all  of  a  sudden  they 
decided  to  help  us,  which  is  something  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  not  done.  I  would  like  to  cite  a  couple  of  cases  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  vou  people.  *  ,  \  *i 

Senator  Kennedy.  Before  you  go  into  that,  are  there  an}p  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  California,  other  than  Berkeley, 
that  have  special  programs  to  bring  in  Indians,  that  you  know  woutf 

Are  there  any  other  programs  similar  to"  the  one  you  are  working 
•on  in  any  other  college  in  this  country? 
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Mr.  Bright-man.  Yes.  At  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
where  I  am  going  to  school  they  have  branch  schools  such  as  Davis, 
Calif.  We  have  a  chapter,  my  organization.  They  are  bringing  in 
students  there. 

Also,  Santa  Cruz,  they  are  bringing  in  students.  We  have  some 
people  over  at  San  Francisco  State  who  are  bringing  in  Indians  there, 
also  down  at  Long  Beach  State,  as  far  as  I  know,  we  are  the  only 
Indian  organization  in  the  United  States  that  is  working  actively 
with  the  different  universities  trying  to  bring  in  Indian  people. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  a  case  about  the  girl  by  the  name  of 
Melvina  Mezors.  This  young  girl  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. She  is  a  Nez  Perce  Indian.  She  asked  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  if  they  would  pay  her  out-of-State  tuition  at  the  University  of 
California  if  she  could  get  them  to  let  her  enroll. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  said  ;-«,s,  thev  would.  We  got  her  in 
the  EOP  program  at  the  Universitv  of  California.  The  out-of-State 
tuition  is  $500  a  quarter.  After  enrolling,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
reneged  and  didn't  pay  her  out-of-State  fee. 

So  she  had  to  take  her  living  expenses  and  pay  this.  Consequently, 
she  had  nothing  to  live  on.  This  past,week  she*  had  to  drop  out  of  schobi 
because  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  wouldn't,  pay  the  out-of-State 
tuition  which  they  promised  her  they  would  do. 

Another  young  girl  bv  the  name  of  Celesta  Stone  from  tVe.  Rosebud 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota — this  js  one  of  the  most  pitiful  I  have 
ever  heard.  My  organization  is  picketing  the  poverty  programs  in  San 
Francisco  because  they  are  denying  the  Indians  a  chance  *o  work  on  it 
This  young  girl  was  one  of  the  pickets  in  my  group.  Two  days  in  a  row 
I  noticed  sne  had  on  the  same  dress.  I  noticed  when  we  brought  sand- 
wiches around  she  would  eat  some  and  then  stick  the  rest  in  her  coat 
pocket. 

That  night  I  took  her  home  and  I  had  my  wife  talk  to  her.  We  found 
out  that  she  came  to  San  Francisco  on  her  own  to  visit  her  sister  from 
the  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  She  stayed  with  her  sister 
about  a  month  and  her  sister  decided  to  go  back  to  the  reservation. 

This  young  girl,  Celeste,  didn't  want  to  go  home.  She  staved  there  in 
San  Francisco.  She  met  a  young  boy  she  was  in  love  with.  When  we  met 
her  she  had  18  cents  in  her  pocket.  She  had  only  gone  to  the  10th  grade 
and  she  was  17  years  old.  She  had  no  academic  training  other  than  the 
10th  grade.  She  had  no  vocational  training. 

So,  to  help  her  we  took  her  down  and  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  if  they  ootild  help  her.  This  is  what  they  told  her.  They  said : 

Ton  write  to  your  homo  reservation  at  Rosebud.  S.  Dak.,  to  your  relocation  offi- 
cer, and  have  him  send  you  some  papers  out  and  you  fUi  them  out  and  send  them 
buck  to  Rosebud.  They,  in  turn,  will  mate  sure  you  are  registered  on  the  tribal 
rolls  there.  After  they  review  your  papers  and  And  out  that  you  are  qualified 
they  will  send  them  to  Aberdeen,  8.  Dak.,  and  there  they  will  be  reviewed  by 
higher  authority  and  if  you  are  qualified  in  their  eyes  you  will  be  eligible  to  go  to 
relocation  next  year,  next  September. 

This  was  last  October.  This  young  girl  who  had  18  cents  in  her 

Socket,  who  was  17  years  old,  and  had  only  gone  to  the  l(Hh  gTade,  the 
ureau  of  Indian  Affairs  wouldn't  help  her.  This  is  how  thev  are  help- 
ing our  Indian  people  to  pain  an  education.  This  is  pathetic.  It  if?  a 
national  disgrace.  * 
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It  is  time  the  public  heard  about  it  because  they  don't  get  anything 
in  the  papers  because  the  only  thing  they  put  out  about  the  Indians  is 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  stuff  and  that  is  a  bunch  of  propaganda. 
It  is  terrible. 

I  have  a  few  additional  points  I  would  like  to  bring  up.  In  terms  of 
higher  education  we  believe  that  Haskell  Institute  and  Santa  Fe  Insti- 
tute should  be  turned  into  colleges  or  one  college  for  Indians.  Both 
now  have  limited  junior  college  work  offered. 

AI90,  there  are  a  few  abandoned  military  bases  around  the.  country 
that  could  be  turned  into  Indian  colleges.  Haskell,  Santa  Fe  Institute 
and  abandoned  Army  bases  or  Air  Force  bases  could  be  used  to  establish 
an  Indian  college. 

We  believe  that  this  Indian  college  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  Indian  trustees  elected  democratically  by  a  national  board 
of  Indian  educators  which  I  suggested  earlier. 

I  would  like  to  bring  out  a  couple  of  other  additional  points  on 
Indian  education.  We  want  the  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  made  avail- 
able for  Indian  use  wherever  there  are  Indian  people  attAiding  public 
schools,  from  Maine  to  California,  and,  incidentally,  Mame  and  Cali- 
fornia are  neither  one  receiving  help  from  the  Bureau  of  Lilian  Affairs 
and  both  of  them  need  it  badly.  \ 

These  funds  should  be  spent  under  Indian  control  and  notby  white 
bureaucrats  as  they  please.  We  want  all  the  Bureau  of  ^ndiaw  Affairs, 
vocational  and  OEO  programs  made  available  to  all  Indian  people 
who  have  a  need  and  not  just  those  from  BIA  recognized  reservations. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  know  it  or  not  but  half  of  the  Indians  in 
the  United  States  do  not  benefit  from  BIA,  U.S.  Public  Health  or  OEO 
programs.  Thev  are  denied  this. 

The  Indian  Desk  of  OEO  must  be  revised.  This  is  a  terrible  organiza- 
tion, the  way  it  now  stands,  and  it  is  a  shame  the  way*  they  are  mis- 
using this  money. 

This  program  is  giving  money  to  many  reservations  that  are  em- 
ploying more  white  neople  than  Indians,  Most  of  these  white  people 
as  occupying  jobs  as  directors.  I  will  give  you  an  example. 

I  visited  my  home  reservation  in  Cheyenne  Agency  in  December. 
While  I  was  there  I  went  down  to  the  local  poverty  program  setup  for 
our  Indian  people  there.  The  head  of  the  whole  poverty  program  was  a 
white  man.  / 

I  looked  at  the  Headstart  program  director  and  she  was  a  white 
woman.  I  looked  at  the  NYC  program  and  its  was  a  white  man.  The 
Headstart  and  NYC  prograir  directors  were  husband  and  wife. 

There  are  three  positions  occupied  by  white  people  on  the  Indian 
reservation  that  should  be  occupied  by  Indians.  Around  $30,000  right 
there  going  down  the  drain  to  white  bureaucracy. 

The  Indians  have  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the  United 
States.  The  unemployment  rates  for  the  American  Indians  range  be- 
tween 60  to  70  to  80  percent,  depending  on  which  reservation  you  visit. 
And  here  they  set  up  a  poverty  program  for  the  Sioux  Indians  there 
and  three  white  people  directing  it. 

I  looked  around  and  all  the  secretaries  were  white,  the  accountants 
were  white.  I  looked  atoumd,  they  had  employed  one  Indian  and  he 
was  a  janitor.  They  employed  two  other  Indians  running  around 
picking  up  scraps  of  paper  on  the  reservation. 
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They  are  not  much  different  from  the  BIA.  About  90  percent  of 
the  top  echelon  executive  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
are  occupied  by  white  people,  not  Indians. 

How  colonialistic  can  you  get?  The  only  time  they  employ  Iriflians 
is  for  janitors  and  other  menial  tasks. 

I  had  an  uncle  who  retired  after  30  years  of  service  as  a  janitor.  I 
had  another  one  who  retired  a  few  years  ago  as  another  janitor.  We 
probably  have  more  janitors  in  my  family  than  any  other  Indian 
tribe  in  the  United  States. 

'That  i9  about  the  only  thing  they  are  employed  at  on  the  reserva- 
tion, £s  common  laborers.  They  sure  don't  give  them  a  chance  at  higher 
education. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  fhe  reason  they  don't  give  In- 
dians higher  education  is  because  if  we  build  up  a  trained  reservoir 
in  the  academic  field  we  wouldn't  need  people  to  run  the  reservations. 
We  could  run  them  ourselves.  This  i9  an  in9ult  to  Indian  intelligence 
to  go  to  an  Indian  reservation  and  find  white  people  directing  our 
Indian  people. 

Why  do  we  need  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs?  Why  do  we  need 
a  poverty  program  i 

If  we  were  given  enough  money  to  develop,  as  I  said  before,  a  reser- 
voir of  trained  people  in  the  academic  field,  we  would  no  longer  need 
this  bureaucratic  colonialistic,  cancerous  failure  of  a  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

As  I  said  before,  this  OEO  program  is  a  farce.  They  are  not  help- 
ing Indian  people. 

I  think  that  about  ends  my  testimony. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Could  you  tell  us  how  many  members  you  have  in  your  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Briohtman.  There  are  between  8,000  and  10,000  members. 
Senator  Kennedy.  Is  that  across  the  country,  or  primarily  in  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  Briohtman.  We  have  them  all  over  the  United  States,  Alaska 
and  Canada. 
Senator  Kennedy.  How  old  is  the  organization  ? 
Mr.  Briohtman.  We  are  9  months  old. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  would  like  to  hear  about  your  own  educational 
experience  and  where  you  went  to  school. 

Mr.  Briohtman.  I  went  to  school;  I  was  born  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion called  Cheyenne  Agency  in  South  Dakota.  My  mother  is  a  Sioux 
Indian,  my  father  is  Creek.  I  went  to  grade  school  in  Cheyenne 
Agency  in  South  Dakota.  By  sheer  luck  my  parents  moved  to  Okla- 
homa and  I  went  to  a  white  nigh  school  at  Eufaula,  Okla. 

Senator  Kennedy.  How  old  were  you  then  ? 

Mr.  Briohtman.  I  was  about  12  vears  old  when  I  moved  to  Okla- 
homa. The  only  reason  I  got  to  college  is  because  I  could  play  foot- 
ball. I  received  a  football  scholarship.  I  want  to  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
I  played  4  years  for  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  on  a  scholarship.  I  was  ex- 
tremely luckv,  l>erause  most  Indians  who  can  play  football,  if  they 
live  oil  an  Indian  reservation,  nobody  will  notice  them  or  find 
out.  Consequently,  I  was  one  of  very,  irery  few  Indians  who  have 
made  it  off  an  Indian  reservation  and  went  to  college. 
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Senator  Kennedy.  In  Oklahoma,  do  the  rest  of  the  Indians  attend 
public  schools!  ■ 

Mr.  Briohtman.  You  don't  really  have  reservations  in  Oklahoma. 
Most  of  the  Indians  do  go  to  public  schools,  yes.  The^  are  integrated 
schools.  They  have  boarding  schools,  Indian  boarding  schools,  but 
most  of  the  Indians  do  go  to  public  schools. 

Senator  Kennedy.  After  you  finished  college,  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Briohtman.  I  tried  professional  football  1  year  and  got  killed. 
I  taught  school  1  year  in  Oklahoma.  I  taught  school  1  year  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  worked  in  a  number  of  Juvenile  halls  in  California.  I  worked 
on  the  poverty  program  in  California  which  was  designed  to  help 
high  school  dropouts  in  ghetto  areas. 

1  also  was  a  director  of  the  American  Indian  Center  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  went  back  to  teaching.  At  the  present  time  I  *m  a  full-time 
student.  I  have  been  giving  a  number  of  lectures  across  the  country 
on  American  Indians. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  outlined  in  your  earlier  testimony  a  pro- 

fram  in  regard  to  education  of  Indians.  Most  of  it,  I  think,  if  I  tin- 
erstood  you  correctly,  was  more  or  less  for  higher  education,  the 
creation  of  Indian  colleges,  and  conversion  of  military  bases.  You 
probably,  I  am  sure,  have  developed  a  program  in  regard  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  schools  and  h\gn  schools  as  well,  and  I  hope 
that  those  ideas  would  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  I  think  it  would 
be  helpful  to  have.  * 

Mr.  Briohtman.  We  h»ve  a  definite  program  which  we  have  de- 
signed for  Indian  education. 

Incidentally,  while  I  was  at  my  home  reservation — the  average  In- 
dian  only  goes  to  the  fifth  grade  in  the  United  States — while  I  was 
visiting  my  home  reservation  I  talked  with  the  school  principal.  I 
asked  him  if  they  were  teaching  Indian  history  and  culture.  He  said, 
"Yes,  we  are  starting  this  year."  "What  grade?"  "The  eighth." 

I  said:  "You  are  a  little  short;  you  are  missing  out  5  or  6  years." 
This  mian  is  an  educated  man.  He  is  a  principal.  He  thought  eighth 
grade  was  the  right  year  to  teach  Indian  culture.  It  should  be  started 
in  the  first  grade. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Yarborough. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Mr.  Brightman,  you  say  you  have  8,000  or 
10.000  members  in  your  organization? 
Mr.  Bmgijthan.  Yes. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Are  they  scattered  in  the  different  States? 
Mr.  Brighthan.  Yes. 

Senator  YjUborougit.  I  want  to  recommend  to  you,  as  one  of  the 
great  services  you  can  render  immediately  to  the  Indian  youth,  to  tell 
those  coming  out  of  service  about  the  GI  bill,  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  It 
opens  up  school  to  any  serviceman  who  entered  service  on  or  after 
February  1, 1955,  and  has  served  over  6  months  and  has  been  honorably 
discharged.  This  bill  has  something  no  other  GI  bill  ever  had.  He  can 
go  and  finish  high  school  at  Government  expense  and  that  does  not 
use  up  his  entitlement.  He  gdfsl1^  months  of  school  for  each  1  month 
of  service.  In  the  past  GI  bills  of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  Con- 
flict if  he  hadnt  finished  high  school  he  could  use  that  on  high  school. 
Now  the  Government  pays  his  way  through  high  school.  This  bill  is 
better  in  another  way  too,  if  a  veteran  has  been  in  service  as  much  as  18 
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months  he  gets  a  full  3C>  months  of  school  and  four  9-month  terms  m 
college.  If  he  has  not  finished  high  school  he  can  go  to  high  school  4 
years  at  Government  expense,  and  then  4  years  at  college  if  he  served 
as  long  as  18  months. 

Furthermore,  a  married  man  under  the  old  GI  bill  got  an  additional 
allowance  for  a  wife  and  one  child.  This  is  the  first  GI  bill  where  a 
service  man  gets  an  additional  allowance  for  each  child.  Some  service 
men  are  in  college  with  seven  or  eight  children.  ^Tt_-«   m  * 

There  is  another  benefit  in  this  that  wasn't  in  former  GI  bills,  lnat 
is  a  provision  that  in  those  terribly  unfortunate  cases  where  a  young 
man  loses  his  life  the  young  widow  can  go  to  school. 

Now  the  Indians  do  their  part  militarily.  Those  who  <x>me  out  of 
service  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  a  higher  edu- 
cation. As  you  say,  an  Indian  lawyer  is  very  rare  in  the  United  States. 
I  know  several  opportunities  for  Indian  lawyers  are  going  begging 
because  there  are  not  Indian  lawyers,  and  they  want  them  there. 

The  VA  is  pretty  laggard  about  telling  people  about  their  rights 
under  the  GI  bill,  they  are  afraid  it  cost  something.  We  had  to  pass  the 
bill  in  the  Congress  over  the  objections  of  the  VA  aad  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  executive  department  and  executive  agencies.  The 
Congress  did  this  over  the  objections  of  the  rtefer^  D^artment.  The 
VA  is  not  putting  spots  on  the  radio  like  they  did  in  World  War  11 
and  Korean  conflict  m  .  m  v   *  *i  * 

In  closing  1  want  to  say  I  am  interested  in  what  you  said  about  the 
great  educational  system  the  Choctaws  had  before  their  nation  was 
dissolved.  A  cousin  of  mine,  a  senator  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  in  the 
1880's  helped  build  that  system.  . 

Mr  Briohtman.  Those  were  about  the  only  two  systems  of  Indian 
education  in  the  United  States  that  were  successful  other  than  the 
present  system  at  Hough  Rock. 

I  am  Involved  very  deeply  with  education,  college  education,  but 
we  have  also  got  the  programs  which  we  aw  trying  to  get  m^ituted 
into  the  different  lower  levels  in  grade  school  and  high  school.  I  his 
is  where  our  people  need  it  most  When  they  do^aduate  they  know 
thev  can't  go  on  to  college.  Many  of  them  say,  "Why  should  I  grad- 
uate* Where  am  I  going  to  go!  I  can't  go  to  college,!  dont  have  any 
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BIA  won't  give  it  to  them.  Discrimination  is  so  rampant  around 
the  reservations  vou  can't  get  a  job.  I  was  in  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  about 
4  weeks  agp.  While  I  was  there  I  spoke  to  an  Indian  group  called 
the  Black  Hills  Council.  They  asked  imMI  cwjH  talk  tatheir  group. 
I  said  yes.  First  I  talked  to  the  Black  Hills  Council.  There  were  28 
people  at  this  meeting.  They  informed  me  of  the  brutality  the  p*1^ 
force  is  imposing  on  our  people.  We  started  talking  about  employ- 
ment  Rapid Cityhas  a  population  of  40,000  people.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 6  000  Indians.  We  found  five  Indians  who  were  working  out 
of  6  000  One  worked  for  the  State-owned  cement  plant,  they  only 
hired  one  Indian.  One  worked  in  the  welfare  department.  One  worked 
as  a  clerk.  One  worked  for  the  city-owned  waterworks.  And  there 
was  one  other,  I  can't  place  him.  But  at  the  present  time  they  have 
five  Indians  out  of  approximately  6  000  that  are  employed. 

The  police  there,  it  is  common  knowledge  they  drive  down  the 
street  and  pick  Indians  late  at  hierht  and  drive  them  to  the  outskirts  of 
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town  and  dump  them  out  and  make  them  walk  back.  Many  times  they 
pistol  whip  them.  They  spray  mace  in  their  eyes.  They  make  sport  of 
them. 

Also  Indians  can't  buy  homes  in  the  good  sections  of  town.  You  call 
up  and  they  say,  'Yes,  we  have  a  home."  Once  you  get  out  of  your 
car  and  they  see  you  are  an  Indian,  the  house  is  sold. 

I  was  walking*  on  the  street  with  this  Indian  girl.  They  said  that 
we  had  to  walk  on  this  side  of  the  street.  We  couldnt  walk  on  tho  other 
side.  "Why  I  There  aren't  any  signs,"  She  said?  "No,  but  it  is  a  known 
fact."  She  said,  "We  dont  dare  go  over  to  this  other  section  because 
Indians  are  not  allowed  over  there." 

Senator  Yajeborough.  What  citv  is  that? 

Mr.  Briohtman.  Rapid  City,  Jv  3ak.  This  happens  to  be  the  worst 
city  in  the  United  States  about  discriminating  against  Indians.  They 
won't  let  a  legal  aid  society  come  in  there  and  our  Indian  people  are 
the  poorest  of  the  lot,  and  the*  need  the  legal  aid  society. 

The  city  and  State  bar  associations  have  denied  legal  aid  a  chance 
to  come  in.  I  stirred  those  people  up  quite  a  bit  because  I  said  it  was  the 
worst  city  in  the  United  States  in  discriminating  against  Indans.  They 
called  me  a  few  names,  too.  This  is  what  our  Indian  people  are  facing. 

I  tell  you  how  bad  it  is  there.  They  have  an  Indian  community  called  , 
Sioux  Addition  a  mile  and  a  hfalf  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  Tiiey  are 
just  now  getting  running  water  into  their  homes.  Just  now.  They  have 
been  there  20  years.  This  is  terrible  the  discrimination  the  Indians  face. 
You  dont  realize  it  but  when  you  find  a  large  concentration  of  Indians 
suyh  as  in  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota,  it  is  impossible,  the  dis- 
crimination, i 

Many  of  our  people  say"Why  should  we  get  education?  We  are  not 
going io  get  employed."  This  is  the  fueling  many  of  our  people  have- 
hopelessness. 

Senator  Yarborottoh.  One  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Brightman,  you  have  described  yourself  as  a  militant. 

Mr.  Briohtman.  Yes,  sir.  They  consider  me  a  militant  Indian.  They 
have  labeled  me  a  number  of  uiings.  The  papers  haye  called  me  a  mili- 
tant Indian.  I  don't  care.  We  don*t  advocate  violence,  we  don't  riot,  we 
are  not  going  to  shoot  anybody.  But  all  of  a  sudden  my  organization 
is  called  militant  and  radical  because  we  are  speaking  out  against  this 
colonialistic  BIA  and  because  of  the  injustice  to  the  Indian  people. 
We  speak  out  and  we  art  called  radical.  Indians  are  supposed  to  be 
silentTdont  picket.  Don't  speak  out  because  you  will  make  white  people 
mad.  Why,  nell,  we  have  been  mad  for  140  years.  It  is  about  time  we 
got  good  and  mad. 

If  we  make  a  few  white  people  mad,  good.  As  I  said,  we  have  been 
mad  for  140  years,  it  is  timer  we  got  off  our  hind  ends  and  start  saying 
what  is  wrong. 

One  problem  we  have  is  some  of  these  "Uncle  Tommyhawk"  type 
leaders  in  the  past  and  present  set  up  in  front  of  the  white  people  and 
\_  tell  them  what  the  white  people  want  to  hear.  They  don't  tell  them 
what  is  on  their  minds  and  in  their  hearts.  They  are  so  used  to  taking 
bows  they  tell  them  just  what  they  want  to  hear.  I  dont  hate  white 
people.  I  am  just  advocating  Indian  control  of  their  own  organizations. 1 

Senator  Yaxbokocgh.  You  get  all  these  Indians  coming  ont  of  serv- 
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ice  being  discharged  every  month  in  high  school  and  college,  in  8  years 
you  willhave  a  reservoir  of  lawyers  and  engineers.  It  will  take  longer 
than  that  for  doctors  but  you  will  have  two  professional  groups  in  8 
years'  time. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Mondale. 

Senator  Mondale,  How  often  in  your  role  as  president  or  director  of 
this  organization  has  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  called  you  to  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  the  views  of  your  organization? 

Mr.  Briohtman.  Never. 

Senator  Mondale,  I  realize  the  time  is  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  I 
won't  ask  any  more  questions,  but  I  wish  I  could.  I  think  it  would  be 
g  good  idea  if  the  staff  would  prepare  a  short  memorandum  on  the 
educational  systems  developed  by  the  Choctaw  and  the  Cherokee  un- 
der their  own  control  in  the  late#1800's.  That  is  the  first  time  I  had 
heard  of  it.  It  would  be  most  illuminating. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  They  had  their  own  constitution,  not  the 
routine  one  hand*  3  down  by*  the  Interior  Department  that  was  de- 
scribed earlier  today.  They  had  a  senate  and  house,  some  called  Creeks 
Council  of  Warriors,  but  most  of  them  called  it  senate  and  house. 

Senator  Mondale.  But  they  ran  their  own  schools. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Yes;  they  sent  some^ graduates^ to  Carlisle, 
which  developed  Jim  Thorpe,  the  greatest  athlete  in  American  history. 
They  were  semi-Indians.  They  ran  good  school  systems. 

I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up. 

Senator  T>ominick.  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  a  number  of  questions 
here.  , 

Mr.  Brightman,  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  said  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  had  a  fifth-grade  education.  Is  that  right?  / 

Mr.  Briohtman.  Yes. 

Senator  Domtnick.  Those  people  who  have  a  fifth-grade  education ; 
been  going  to  the  BI A  schools  on  Indian  reservations  ? 

Mr.  Briohtman.  Yes;  this  is  an  average,  the  average  Indian  in  the 
United  States, 

Senator  Pom inick.  I  gather  what  you  are  saying  is  that  we  ought 
to  brin<?  the  Indians  into  the  public  school  system  ? 

Mr.  Briohtman.  I  think  it  would  be  good  to  integrate  them  in  many 
cases.  Oklahoma  is  a  good  example.  Oklahoma,  the  Indians  there  go 
to  school  with  white  kids,  competition  is  there,  all  of  a  sudden  they  are 
competing.  Competition  is  everything.  Indian  kids  on  the  reservation 
can  compete  with  nobody. 

Senator  Dominick.  I  ask  you  this  because  some  time  ago  we  started 
this  approach  in  Arizona.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  BIA  decided  this  would  not  be  possible  and 
they  started  building  separate  schools  under  white  leadership  right  on 
the  reservation,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  going  the  wrong  way. 

I  wanted  to  have  your  reaction  to  that. 

Mr.  Briqhtman.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  done  so^  many 
things  wrong  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  else  to  make  more  mistakes 
than  they  have. 

Senator  Dominick.  Thank  you.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Briohtman.  If  T  could,  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to 
bring  out.  I  have  been  asked  by  some  people  to  do  something  for  them 
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Sherman  Institute  in  California  has  had  their  funds  cut.  Incidentally, 
they  gave  me  something  that  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  you.  I  will 
submit  this  as  evidence,  also.  Anyway,  Sherman  Institute's  average 
cost  per  child  is  $1^300  annually,  considerably  ainder  the  average  for 
non-Federal  boarding  schools,  and  the  Average  nonreservation,  non- 
Federal  boarding  school  furnishes  $1,800  per  child.  Sherman  Institute 
is  only  given  $1,300.  They  are  working  with  a  short  staff.  They  have 
had  their  budget  cut.  They  have  850  students  there,  and  they  have  had 
their  budget  cut.  They  have  lost  about  20  teachers  and  so  forth,  and 
they  still  have  the  same  number  of  students. 

The  buildings  are  old  and  dilapidated.  They  work  overtime.  All 
the  teachers  there  complain  about  the  overtime.  They  don't  complain, 
they  put  it  in  because  they  are  dedicated  to  these  people  but  they  are 
not  getting  paid  for  it.  Tliey  are  going  to  have  to  cut  out  some  more 
teachers  because  they  have  not  appropriated  enough  money  for  this. 

The  sad  thing  about  this  is  that  they  don't  teach  shorthand,  con- 
sequently the  young  girls  who  graduate  from  this  school  can't  get  jobs 
as  secretaries  any  place. 

As  far  as  employing  secretaries  themselves,  they  had  to  take  second- 
rate  secretaries  who  can't  take  shorthand  because  they  can*t  afford 
to  pay  them.  Sherman  Institute  is  in  dire  need  of  money  and  help. 

Something  should  be  done  to  help  these  poor  people.  Incidentally, 
they  say  that  they  are  getting  children  who  are  retarded  and  they  have 
emotional  problems  there  and  tfcsy  need  special  help  for  this  and  they 
are  not  getting  it  They  are  operating  with  the  same  people.  They 
asked  me  to  bring:  this  out.  I  have  the  information  here  which  gives 
fully  all  their  problems. 

Senator  Yarborough  (presiding  pro  tempore).  Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  ver^  much  the  can- 
dor that  Mr.  Brightman  has  shown  here  this  morning.  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  good  things  he  has  had  to  say  about  the  way  Indian 
children  in  Oklahoma  attend  our  public  schools  and  about  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  in  Oklahoma  do  not  live  on  reservations. 

Also  I  might  add  I  am  a  graduate  of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  but  at  an 
earlier  year.  Is  it  your  conclusion  after  your  experiences  and  educa- 
tion that  you  feel  that  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  generally 
would  be  better  off  if  the  reservation  system  was  abandoned  as  it  has 
been  in  Oklahoma  ? 

Mr.  Briohtkan.  No.  I  have  relatives  that  still  live  on  the  reserva- 
tion. About  half  the  people  who  live  on  the  reservation  cant  speak 
English.  The  older  people,  what  would  they  do?  Termination  is  the 
worst  word  in  the  world  you  could  use  for  an  old  Indian.  If  you  ter- 
minate them — they  are  not  working  now — they  will  have  to  pay  taxes 
on  their  land  which  means  they  will  lose  it  through  taxation.  These 
old  people  have  no  way  of  making  a  living.  Indians  are  not  prepared 
for  termination.  It  will  be  many,  many  years  before  termination  can 
come  into  effect.  m 

Senator  Bellmox.  Do  you  feel  that  we  should  move  in  that  direc- 
tion? *  _ 

Mr.  Bwqhtmax.  No:  never.  Indians  are  going  to  have  to  control 
their  own  reservations  but  it  will  take  time.  They  will  have  to  build 
up  a  trained  reservoir  of  people.  Bight  now  the  Bureau  is  denying 
education. 
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Senator  Bellmon.  If  >ve  can  build  up  that  trained  reservoir  do  you 
feel  termination  would  be  better  ? 

Mr.  Briohtman.  I  feel  the  Indians  should  run  their  own  reserva- 
tions. Cut  out  BIA  and  let  the  Indians  run  their  own  reservation  with 
funds  from  the  Government.  Thi$  would  lead  eventually  to  termina- 
tion, hut  the  fact  is  they  could  build  themselves  up  as  they  go  along:. 
You  know,  two  cases  of  termination,  the  Menominees  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  Klamath  Indians  were  complete  disasters.  Before  termination 
takes  place  they  are  supposed  to  build  the  tribb  up  equal  with  the 
people  around  them.  They  have  dbne  this  to  the  Menominees  and  Kla- 
math and  one  other  Indian  tribe.  Anyway,  they  came  back  a  few  years 
later  they  found  out  that  90  percent  of  the  Indians  lost  their  lands. 
They  were  not  working  before  termination.  There  were  no  jobs.  They 
did  not  pay  taxes  on  their  land  once  they  are  terminated.  Most  of 
them  lost  it  through  termination  or  they  sold  their  land  to  pay  the 
bills  with.  Termination  is  a  terrible  thing  and  Indians  are  not  pre- 
pared for  it 

Senator  Bellmon.  The  Oklahoma  Indians  have  largely  been  ter- 
minated, if  this  is  the  term  Ton  want  to  use,  because  we  do  not  have 
reservations  any  more.  Yet  from  what  you  said,  I  got  the  impression 
that  you  felt  the  Oklahoma  Indians  were  better  off  than  the  South 
Dakota  reservation  Indians. 

Mr.  Bkiohtman.  Your  Indians  in  Oklahoma  have  been  in  touch  with 
the  white  men  much  longer  than  in  Sou*h  Dakota.  They  dont  even 
have  a  busline  going  through  my  reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

Incidentally,  in  the  western  part  of  Oklahoma  it  is  unbelievable  to 
see  the  discrimination  that  goes  around  in  Ponca  City,  too. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I  affl^S6^  aware  that  we  are  far  from  perfect.  Do 
you  feel  the  situation  fdtFfSand  in  Ponca  is  better  than  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  Briohtman.  Now  in  making  this  statement  I  think  Oklahoma 
Indians  as  far  as  education  are  probably  better  off  timn  any  other 
Indians  in  the  United  States.  With  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Oklahoma,  55  percent  of  them  are  unemployed 
year  around,  and  90  percent  of  them  are  on  welfare.  This  is  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  cost  of  welfare.  I  am  also 
aware,  as  you  probably  are,  that  the  Indians  have  to  be  able  to  find 
their  wajr  into  the  mainstream  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Will  Rogers  is  sitting  back  there,  his  father  is  the  most  famous 
man  that  Oklahoma  wer  produced.  His  statue  is  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Oklahoma  Capitol  Building. 

My  interest  is  the  same  as  yours  in  developing  the  capabilities  of  our 
Indiana  Our  problem  is  as  you  mentioned,  thafesome  of  our  Indian 
children  drop  out  of  the  white  schools  they  attend.  Much  of  this 
seems  to  be  related  to  the  type^l  employment  that  Indian  adults 
engage  in.  They  use  their  children  to  pick  fruit  or  to  work  at  the 
migratory  jobs  that  are  available. 

Mr.  Briohtman.  As  I  said,  I  think  Oklahoma  Indians  are  educa- 
tionally probably  better  off  than  most  of  the  other  Indians  because 
they  have  been  in  contact  with  white  men  more.  They  go  to  public 
schools  with  them  every  day.  Consequently  they  learn  to  compete  with 
them.  An  Indian  kid  going  to  a  reservation  school  and  not  competing 
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does  not  lose  face.  If  he  flunks  out  he  has  not  lost  anything.  The  people 
do  not  feel  bad  about  it  because  it  is  an  alien  institution.  Indiars  can 
drop  out  and  suffer  no  consequences.  In  fact,  in  the  peer  groups  that 
operate  on  some  of  the  Indian  reservations  if  ^ou  answer  in  class  they 
will  say,  "What  are  you  trying  to  do,  be  a  white  man  or  something?'' 
It  is  a  form  of  rebellion  by  not  taking  the  white  man's  education  and 
they  don't  lose  face  by  failing.  Indians  will  have  to  be  given  hal^  a 
chance  to  take  part  in  and  control  their  own  schools.  As  I  said,  there  are 
two  clear  cases  of  the  Choctaw  Republic  and  Cherokee  Nation  and  at 
the  present  time  Rough  Rock  demonstration  school. 
Tne  Chairman.  Senator  Murphy. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have  Mr. 
Brightman  here,  who  is  knowledgeable  and  vocal  and  expresses  him- 
self well.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  he  agrees  that  the  Rough  Rock 
experiment  seems  to  be  working  and  seems  to  have  great  promise  for 
the  future. 

The  Sherman  School,  incidentally,  is  another  strange  condition. 
California  Indians  are  not  permitted  to  attend.  Why,  I  don't  know. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  that.  Indians  in  the  schools  in 
California  are  not  permitted  to  attend  that  school.  These  Indians 
come  from  Arizona  and  New^  Mexico.  We  set  in  this  room  last  year  and 
asked  about  general  innovative  programs  in  education  and  didn't  get 
any  satisfactory  answers.  I  am  going  to  see  if  we  can't  get  some  of  these 

1>rograms  and  find  out  why  they  should  not  be  tried  because  certainly 
[  couldn^t  agree  with  you  more. 

I  have  had  some  experience,  not  in  the  field  of  education  but  in  other 
areas,  where  I  haven't  been  too  happy  about  the  judgments  and  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  1^ should  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  them,  but  the  Indiana  of  Palm  Springs  had  an  awful  time 
getting  permission  to  lease  their  land.  I  had  something  to  do  in 
accomplishing  that  some  years  ago.  That  land  down  there  now,  most 
of  the  land  is  held  by  youngsters.  They  are  well  taken  care  of  finan- 
cially for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  own  some  of  the  best  land  in  the 
town  but  they  could  not  jnake  a  lease  for  over  a  year.  Why,  nobody 
could  understand. 

Finally  this  breakthrough  last  year  ancl  the  three  States  joined 
together.  We  were  able  to  get  that  accomplished.  So  I  am  pleased  to 
have  had  a  chance  to  listen  to  your  testimony  today. 

I  knew  Jim  Thorpe.  My  father  trained  Jim  Thorpe  on  the  American 
Olympic  team.  I  watched  him  play  football.  He  probably  was  the 
greatest  all-around  American  athlete  of  any  time. 

Then  I  had  a  great  friend  in  the  motion  picture  history,  Col.  Tim 
McCoy,  who  spoke  mora  Indian  dialects  than  any  other  Indian.  Tim 
McCoy  was  accepted  completely  by  all  the  Indian  tribes.  lie  had  a 
great  story  to  tell,  a  fantastic  story.  I  think  the  story  of  the  times 
and  his  life  and  experiences  would  be  very  worthwhile  because  lie 
knows  all  the  Indians'  backgrounds  and  Indian  history.  These  are 
things  that  I  am  quite  certain  will  benefit  your  testimony.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  hearing  from  some  of  the  members  of  this  subcommittee 
for  further  advice  and  further  testimony  later  on. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Yarborouoh.  Senator  Mondale? 
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Senator  Monpale.  Do  I  understand  from  your  testimony  that  such 
issues  as  wheche:  the  Indian  shall  be  trained  to  do,  to  assimilate, 
to  understand  their  <wn  culture  and  their  own  language,  to  pursue 
their  own  arts;  and  such  issues  as  to  whether  there  ought  to  be  reserva- 
tions or  not,  and  where  they  wish  to  live  ought  not  to  be  matters  that 
should  concern  this  committee  too  much,  as  much  as  the  issue  of  whether 
the  Indian  for  the  first  time  is  ffoing  to  have  the  power  to  decide  for 
himself  how  his  children  should  be  educated,  and  where  he  wishes  to 
live  and  with  whom  he  wishes  to  live  ? 

Mr.  Brightman.  Yes;  I  think  we  should  have  complete  Indian  con- 
trol over  education. 

I  think  it  would  mean  something  to  them.  We  don't  have  the  money. 
The  Federal  Government  has  the  money.  But  if  they  cut  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  out  that  would  be  a  tremendous  savings  to  the  taxpayers 
right  there.  Most  of  them  are  white  people  anyway.  Not  that  1  hate 
white  people,  but  why  not  cut  them  out  and  let  them  deal  frequently 
with  the  Indian  people  and  let  them  run  their  own  organizations? 

Senator  Yarborough.  Thank  you,  Mr;  Brightman. 

You  are  very  knowledgeable  in  the  history  of  Indian  education.  We 
appreciate  your  appearance. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brightman  follows:) 

Prepared  Statement  or  Lehman  L.  Brightman,  President,  United  Native 
Americans,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

"The  educational  system  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  concerning  Ameri<:in 
I<  "am  Is  a  complete  failure!!  At  the  present  time  Indians  lead  the  nation  in 
tv  lool  drop-outs,  the  figures  range  between  60  to  90  percent,  depending  upon 
which  reservation  you  visit  And  the  average  Indian  only  completes  the  "fifth 
ffrade". 

This  Is  a  "National  Disgrace"  and  it's  time  the  general  public  was  Informed 
of  this  colossal  failure.  The  fault  can  only  lie  with  one  organization  that  Is  re- 
sponsible for  Indian  education,  theM4Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs". 

It's  time  the  f»»deral  government  and  their  educators  took  off  their  blindfolds 
and  ear  plngi  and  examined  this  cancerous  failure  that  Is  eating- away  at  our 
Indian  people.  For  years  now  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  labeled  It  an^ 
Indian  problem,  but  to  the  contrary,  it's  not  an  Indian  problem,  bnt  a  "White* 
Problem".  ^ 

Let's  look  at  the  present  school  system  as  it  stands  today.  The  schools  are  con- 
trolled by  white  men,  you  don't  find  Indians  on  the  school  boards,  you  don't  find 
many  Indian  teachers  If  any,  the  schools  are  named  after  white  men,  the  pictures 
on  the  walls  of  the  schools  are  of  white  men,  you  don't  find  Indian  teacher  aides, 
you  don't  find  Indian  resonrce  people,  they  don't  teach  Indian  history  and  cul* 
ture,  and  about  the  only  place  you  find  the  names  of  Indians  are  in  the  "Diction* 
aries  and  encyclopedias* '—not  the  history  books— European  history,  not 
American. 

Indians  don't  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  curriculum  that  is  to  be  used  In 
their  schools  and  rarely  do  you  find  Indians  at  MPTA"  meetings. 

In  other  words  it's  a  white  man's  school  and  American  Indians  are  not  invited 
to  take  part,  except  to  send  their  children  to  these  alien  institutions.  Alienation 
and  Powerlessness  qprrelate  more  than  anything  else  with  Indian  educational 
failure.  ^  _ 

This  period  of  alienation  started  many  years  ago  when  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  callously  collected  Indian  children  like  cattle  and  forced  them  into 
boarding  schools  against  their  parents  will,  and  kept  them  there  for  years  at  a 
time  While  at  these  boarding  schools  the  children  were  taught  a  different  lan- 
guage and  reprimanded  if  caught  speaking  their  native  language.  Their  hair  was 
cut  and  this  was  part  of  their  Indian  cultnre.  they  were  taught  a  different  re- 
ligion and  made  to  feel  ashamed  of  their  parents  and  the  old  Indian  way.  This  Is 
when  the  period  of  alienation  started  with  the  Indian  community.  And  It  con- 
tinues right  down  to  the  present. 
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Other  problewu  with  Indian  education 

1.  'White  Colonialism  is  one  of  die  biggest  problems. 

2.  American  Indians  are  a  conquered  and  eolonialized  people  and  conquered 
people,  especially  those  who  hare  experienced  a  brutal  conquest,  tend  to  isolate 
themselves  from  their  conquerors.  They  tend  to  develop  styles  of  behavior  which 
cause  them  to  appear  apathetic,  withdrawn,  irresponsible,  shy,  lazy  and  helpless 
iu  terms  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  Conquered  people  can  only  overcome 
this  "Powerlessnesa"  by  acquiring  some  control  over  their  own  destiny. 

3.  Bureau  and  Public  schools  are  not  too  different,  because  the  public  schools 
that  Indian  children  attend  are  controlled  by  white  school  boards  and  the  reserva- 
tion schools  are  controlled  by  1  "White  Bureaucratics".  Both  are  considered  white 
schools  and  they  are  alien  to  the  Indian.  Culturally  they  are  not  part  of  the 
Indian  community. 

4.  The  Coleman  Report,  states  that  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  a  school 
doesn't  make  it  a  success  for  minorities,  it's  something  else.  "Powerlesaness" 
parents  must  have  a  say  so  in  the  schools  to  make  them  a  success. 

5.  Schools  are  Resigned  to  serve  the  power  group,  the  "White  Middle  class1' 
not  the  minorities  or  poor  whites. 

There  have  been  tuocessful  Indian  educational  *y$tems 

There  is  now  a  successful  Indian  educational  system  operating  at  Rough  Rock 
Demonstration  school  at  Rough  Rock,  Arizona  for  the  Navajo  people  and  there 
were  others  in  the  past*  for  instance ;  Until  the  1890's  the  Choctaw  republic 
operated  it's  own  school  systems  in  Mississippi  and  Oklahoma,  developing  about 
200  schools  and  academies,  and  sending  numerous  graduates  to  eastern  colleges. 
As  a  result  of  it's  excellent  public  school  system  the  Choctaw  Nation  had  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  educated  people  than  any  of  the  neighboring  states. 

The  Cherokee  Republic  developed  a  similar  school  system  which  was  also  quite 
successful.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Cherokees  were  90%  literate  in  their 
native  language  in  the  1 880*8,  By  the  1880's  the  Western  Cherokee  in  Oklahoma 
bad  a  higher  English  literacy  level  than  the  white  population  of  either  Texas  or 
Arkansas.  Since  the  federal  government  took  over,  the  Cherokee  school  system 
(with  coercion)  in  1898,  the  Cherokees  have  viewed  the  school  as  a  white  man's 
institution,  over  which  the  parents  have  no  control. 

These  programs  were  both  brought  to  an  end  by  tie  United  States  government 
TJie  scbocis  subsequently  operated  for  Cherokees  a&d  Choctaws  by  federal  and 
state  agencies  have  been  typical  ''Indian  Schools",  with  little  or  no  parent  com- 
munity involvement.  And  a  negative  impact  has  developed. 

Problems  seem  to  ari.se  when  the  white  man  enters  into  Education.  White 
power  is  the  problem  not  the  curriculum.  And  the  main  problem  is  getting  the 
white  man  off  the  Indians  back. 

•  Surveys  have  been  conducted  for  years  and  years,  and  all  by  white  Anthro- 
pologists, Sociologists  and  general  do-gooders.  These  su/veys  have  run  into  the 
millions  of  dollars  and  so  far  nothing  has  ever  been  done  to  correct  the  failing 
situation.  Indian  people  are  the  most  studied  people  on  earth  and  about  the  only 
answer  to  the  useless  surveys  that  gobble  up  federal  money  is  that  they  employ 

*  white  people  thus  easing  the  unemployment  situation. 

Solution* 

1.  Indians  must  learn  to  over  come  conquest  Dr.  Jack  Forbes  at  a  conference 
on  California  Indian  Education  in  Hoopa,  California,  talked  about  over  coming 
conquest,  unquote,  and  that's  where  it  is.  liberation  of  the  American  Indian 
People, 

2.  Psychologically,  Politically,  Educationally  and  Economically,  it's  all  In  one 
bag. 

3.  I  realise  that  The  white  curriculum  has  to  be  changed,  but  that  white  cur- 
riculum can  not  be  change  by  whites.  It  must  be  changed  by  the  Indian  people  * 
themselves.  That's  part  of  psychological  liberation.  The  Important  thing  is  that 

Ind  ian  people  must  learn  to  take  control 

4.  And  if  white  people  change  the  curriculum,  even  for  the  better,  it's  just 
another  form  of  "Colonialism".  Changes  in  curriculum  must  come  when  Indian 
people  control  their  own  schools,  that's  the  time  for  It  to  come.  . 

5.  The  first  step  in  improving  Indian  Education  ,  is  to  give  it  back  to  the 
Indian  people,  where  It  belongs. 

6.  Many  people  are  talking  about  ways  to  do  this.  But  California  Indian  Educa- 
tion Association  and  United  Native  Americans  are  taking  appropriate  steps. 
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Together  we  have  developed  'by  means  of  grass-roots  organization  a  solid  move- 
ment which  is  already  having  a  great  Impact  on  the  schools.  Indian  people  are 
helping  to  develop  curriculum.  Indian  people  are  serving  on  school  boards. 
Indian  people  are  operating  teacher  training  programs,  which  the  Indian  people 
control.  We  are  literally  training  the  teachers  who  will  teach  our  children.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  we  know  where  we're  going,  and  we're  sure  we  are 
going  to  get  there. 

7.  Of  course  we  have  not  forgotten  about  the  "Dear"  old  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  "Americas  Colonial  Office",  we  have  a  program  for  the  Bureau  schools, 
which  is  as  follows : 

A.  Sherman  Institute 

To  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  directors  selected  by  the 
Navajo  Tribe  and  the  California  Indian  Education  Association. 

B.  Stewart  Institute 

To  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  directors  selected  by  the 
appropriate  Indian  Tribes.  (Navajo  and  the  different  Nevada  Tribes) 

C.  Inter-Mountain  Indian  School 

And  all  other  schools  serving  primarily  Navajo  children  to  be  turned 
over  to  a  "Non-Profit  Educational  Agency",  controlled  by  the  Navajo 
tribe. 

D.  Similar  steps  should  be  taken  where  the  individual  tribes  are  not  ready 

to  take  over  the  operation  of  their  schools.  This  will  be  done  under  con- 
tract with  funds  being  guaranteed  on  a  basis  comparable  with  that 
of  the  better  white  school  districts. 

E.  We  realize  that  not  all  Indian  communities  and  tribes  are  ready  for 

this  take  over  and  operation  of  bureau  schools,  not  because  they  can't 
run  the  achoolB  any  better  than  the  Bureau,  which  isn't  saying  much,, 
but  because  the  Bureau  starts  spreading  rumors  about  "Termination" 
once  Indian  people  start  talking  about  Indian  control.. 

F.  Where  the  Indian  community  is  too  small  to  operate  a  separate  school 

system  we  advocate : 
L  The  establishment  of  a  National  Board  of  Indian  Educators,  but 
we  must  make  crystal  dear  the  following  things.  It  must  be 
composed  of  only  Indian  people.  It's  membership  must  be  selected 
democratically,  because  Indian  people  have  been  betrayed  so 
many  times  by  white  experts  and  hand  picked  "Uncle  Toma- 
hawks" such  as:  The  National  Indian  Educational  Advisory 
Committee.  Above  all  we  dont  need  a  committee  like  the  National 
0  Indian  Educational  Advisory  Committee,  a  rubber  stamp  com- 

mittee, a  bunch  of  government  employees  and  tribal  chairmen. 
Most  of  the  tribal  chairmen  are  controlled  by  the  Bureau,  and 
<"V  they  do  is  fly  around  the  country  and  collect  per  diem  and 
ul\  >r  stamp  what  ever  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  wants. 

The  National  Board  of  Indian  Educator* — Could  be  organised  as  such : 

1.  Have  statewide  Indian  educational  conferences  and  elect  one  delegate  from 
each  state. 

2.  Let  each  national  Indian  organization  or  organization  connected  with  Indian 
education  or  tribe  select  a  delegate  to  send  to  a  National  Conference  on  Indian 
Education.  From  these  delegates  a  board  of  Indian  educators  would  be  demo- 
cratically elected. 

3.  There  are  25  states  that  have  most  of  the  Indian  population  and  they  could 
each  send  delegates  and  at  the  national  conference  a  board  of  Indian  educators 
could  be  democratically  elected.  This  board  should  be  composed  of  about  (7) 
members. 

4.  This  National  Board  of  Indian  Educators,  should  contract  with  the  U.S. 
office  of  education  for  the  funds  for  all  federal  Indian  Education  programs.  In 
other  words  we  want  Indian  education  out  of  the  Interior  TVpt,  and  away  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  far  away ! 

In  turn  the  National  Board  of  Indian  Educators  will  sub-contract  with  the 
tribes  or  inter-tribal  groups  operating  the?r  own  schools  and  will  operate  the 
other  schools  directly. 

Higher  education — That's  a  la  ugh — there  is  no  money  ? 

In  terms  of  higher  education  we  believe  that  Haskell  and  Santa  Fa  institutes 
should  be  fumed  into  colleges  or  one  college  for  Indians.  Both  now  have  some 
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limited  Jr.  College  work  offered."  Also  there  are  a  few  abandoned  military  bases 
around  the  country  that  could  be  turned  into  a  college  for  Indian  people.  These 
are  three  different  land  bases  that  could  be  used  to  establish  a  college  for,  In- 
diana TbJs  Indian  college  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Indian 
Trustees  elected  democratically  by  the  National.  Board  of  Indian  Educators. 

Additional  points  on  Indian  education 

1.  We  want  Johnson  O'Malley  funds  n?ade  available  for  Indian  use  where  ever 
the*t  are  Indian  pupils  attending  public  schools,  from  (Maine  to  Calif.).  These 
funds  should  be  spent  under  Indian  control  and  not  by  white  Bureeucratics  as 
they  please. 

2.  We  want  all  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  vocational  and  •*OEO"  programs 
made  available  to  all  Indian  people  who  have  a  need,  and  not  just  to  those  from 
BIA  recognised  reservations.  Half  of  U.S.  Indians  do  not  benefit  from  (BIA, 
PHS  and  OBO  programs) . 

3.  The  Indian  desk  of  *'QEO"  must  be  revised.  ThisjnrOfram  is  giving  money 
to  many  reservations  that  are  employing  more  tfhjte 'people 'than  Indians.  And 
most  of  these  white  people  are  occupying  jobs  as  Directors  of  the  very  programs. 
This  is  an  insult  to  Indian  intelligence,  and  it  borders  on  treason.  We  the  Indian 
people  have  the  highest  unemployment  rates  in  the  United  States,  and  when  we 
do  get  a  chance  to  operate  our  own  programs,  white  people  are  hired  to  direct  us 
once  again.  The  poverty  program  at  this  stage  is  only  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  if  it  is  going  to  employ  non-Indians  to  direct  our 
Indian  people.  Moot  of  the  top  executive  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
are  occupied  by  non-Indians,  and  they  employ  Indians  as  janitors  and  other 
menial  tasks.  This  is  very  evident  on  reservations  and  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
when  you  walk  through  the  Bureau  office**  and  look,  for  the  brown  faces. 

I  visited  my  home  reservation  in  December  of  this  last  year  and  I  was  shocked 
to  find  that  the  Director  of  the  poverty  program  was  a  white  man,  the  Director 
of  the  Headstart  program  was  a  white  woman  and  the  Director  of  the  N.Y.C. 
program  was  a  white  man  in  fact  the  Headstart  and  N.Y.C.  programs  were  man 
and  wife.  And  they  were  from  a  different  part  of  the  state.  The  secretaries  were, 
white,  the  accountants  were  white,  but  the  janitor  was  Indian.  This  was  on  the 
Cheyenne  River  Agency  at  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota. 

Indian  people  will  never  get  leadership  training  this  way  with  white  men 
constantly  leading  the  way.  This  is  an  insult  to  Indian  intelligence  to  have  a 
white  man  directing  him  in  everything  he  does,  and  it  must  be  stopped  imme- 
diately. The  BIA  and  Indian  OEO  must  be  reorganized  and  turned  over  to  the 
InMfcpeople. 

(The  materials  prepared  by  Dr%  Jack  D.  Forbes  referred  to  in  the 
testimony  can  be  found  in  the  appendix.)  . 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  The  next  witness  we  will  call  at  this  time  is 
Mr.  Ralph  Nader. 

Mr.  Nader,  you  have  appeared  before  committees  of  the  Senate,  par- 
ticularly the  Committee  o^  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  many  safety 
bills.  You  an  familiar  with  the  .committee  procedure.  You  go  ahead 
and  present  your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  NADER*  AUTHOR,  LECTURER 

Mr.  Nad^r.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  subcommittee  to  comment  on  the  state  of  Indian 
education. 

Perhaps  I  should  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "education"  ^s  a  semantic  concession  and  that  for  a  more  realistic 
word  perhaps  we  should  use  the  word  "instruction." 

The  interes.  in  Indian  affairs  on  my  part  hue  gone  back  a  good  many 
years.  In  the  middle  1950's  I  went  through  many  of  the  reserva- 
tions in  the  Southwest  and  North  and  appreciated  the  depth  of  the 
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problems.  I  appreciated  the  humility  with  which  we  have  to  approach 
these  problems  and  came  to  a  conclusion  that  the  comments  and  in- 
volvement of  non-Indian?  are  necessarily  always  goingto  be  peripheral 
to  any  real  progress  in  this  area.  And  that  the  burden,  as  it  has  always 
been  throughout  history  will  have  to  be  carried  by  the  disadvantaged 
or  the  oppressed  group  by  pulling  itself  up  to  a  state  of  identity,  to  a 
state  of  dedication  ana  into  an  appreciation  of  thp  jower  alinements  in 
the  society  that  impinge  on  them  and  what  is  neo&sary  to  counteract 
them. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  wish  by  remarks  to  be  taken,  strictly  as  a 
supplementary  bystander  commentary  with  reiteration  that  the  sub- 
ject definitely  will  not  advance  unless  Indians  themselves  engage  in  a 
very  difficult  task  of  reasserting  their  position  in  a  dominant  society. 

This  subcommittee  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  continuing  the 
very  important  task  begun  in  December  of  1967,  of  evaluating  the 
extent  to  which  our  society  has  met  its  responsibility  for  adequately 
.  educating  the  American  Indian. 

This  subcommittee  has  put  together  an  impressive  hearing  record. 
Its  five  volumes  record  the  status  of  Indian  education,  and  it  is  a 
dismal  story;  replete  with  disappointments  and  frustrations. 

I  suspect  if  someorfe  wanted  to  design  a  blueprint  on  how  to  keep 
children  from  becoming  educated  the  ideal  pnrtotype  in  this  country 
today  would  be  the  present  state  of  the  Indian  education  system. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  the  failures  in  Indian  Education  are 
a  result  of  our  attitude  toward  Indians — the  enduring  attitude  of  a 
conqueror  imposing  its  values  and  priorities  on  the  vanquished  and 
its  worst  paternalistic  ethnocentric  approach. 

Rarely  nas  education  policy  reflected  the  needs  and  desires  off  the 
Indians  thfcmselves.  Every  index  is  a  testament  to  our  failure :  ditopout 
rates  estimated  at  50  percent  of  all  Indians,  and  as  high  as  100  percent 
for  some  communities;  the  poor  self -concept  Indian  students  nave  of 
themselvee^the  lowest  of  all  minority  groups — according  to  the  Cole- 
man report;  the  consistently  low  achievement  scores:  the  shockingly 
hi£k  suicide  rates  among  Indian  adolescents;  and  all  the  other  aca- 
demic, social,  and  psychological  indices  various  experts  have  described 
before  this  subcommittee. 

The  legacy  of  failure  does  not  end,  of  course,  when  the  Indian  leaves 
school.  The  desperate  conditions  most  Indian  adults  fatfe  today  are 
part  of  that  legacv:  a  40-percent  unemployment  rate,  grossly  dilapi- 
dated housing,  and  an  average  income  that  is  less  than  one-third  the 
national  average.  \  : 

It  is  no  longer  fashionable, in  official  circles  to  stress  the  assimila- 
tionist  aspects  of  Indian  educational  policy.  It  sounds  vaguely  un- 
American  and  very  much  like  racism.  But  despite  the  change  in  rhet- 
oricj  both  Federal  and  public  schools  continue  to  attempt  lo  mold  the 
Indian  until  he  disappears  into  the  American  mainstream. 

Part  of  this  is  a  reflection  of  the  kind  of  assimilationist  policy  that 
some  people  would  think  was  quite  successful  for  European  immi- 
grants. Unfortunately,  the  analogy  has  caused  a  great  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  Indian  minority  groups  and  other  minority  groups 
coming  to  our  shores  with  an  expectation,  if  not  demand,  to  accul- 
turate  their  skills  of  life  to  the  U.S.  conditions.  And  occasionally 
♦candor  breaks  through, 

I.  T.  "Rip"  Stoddard,  superintendent  of  the  Blackfoot  Public 
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Schools,  said  in  Education  News,  "What  we're  trying  to  do  is  make 
white  men  out  of  Indiana  To  be  honest,  there's  no  way  of  getting 
around  it"  But  perhaps  Mr.  Stoddard  should  not  be  criticized  for 
this  statement.  He  simply  said  openly  what  most  Indian  educators 
privately  believe.  The  ramifications  of  our  assimilation  policy  have 
been  misunderstood,  or  worse,  totally  ignored. 

Specifically,  these  hearings  have  uncovered  five  significant  areas  of 
concern  in  existing  Indian  education  programs.  It  is  in  these  five  area's 
that  the  failures  of  Indian  education  are  most  glaring: 

1.  The  conflict  of  two  cultures. 

This  is  something  that  I  think  the  greatest  empathy  on  our  part, 
non- Indians,  can  not  adequately  convey,  how  Indian  children  feel  when 
they  enter  an  alien  world,  a  world  that  compels  them  to  develop  refer- 
ence systems,  symbols,  and  imageries  that  are  very  far  from  what 
they  have  learned  at  home. 

2.  The  language  conflict. 

3.  Administrator  and  teacher  competence, 

4.  The  boarding  schools. 

5.  Parental  involvement, 

In  any  school  with  Indian  students,  BIA  or  public,  cultural  con- 
flict is  inevitable.  The  student,  bringing  w;th  him  all  those  values,  atti- 
tudes, and  beliefs  that  constitute  his  "mdianness,"  is  expected  to  sub- 
ordinate that  Indianness  to  the  general  American  standards  of  the 
school.  The  fact  that  he,  the  student,  must  do  all  the  modifying,  all 
the  compromising,  seems  to  say  something  to  him  about  the  relative 
value  of  his  own  culture  as  opr,  ^ed  to  tha,t  of  the  school.  Dr.  Robert 
Bergman,  Division  of  Indian  Health  psychiatrist,  reported  one  Navaj  • 
woman's  experience,  "Her  teacher  one  day  was  angry  at  the  laziness 
of  the  class  and  said,  'If  you  want  to  Jive  in  a  hogan  for  the  r6st  of 
your  life  just  dont  bother  to  study.'  Since  this  woman  definitely  did 
want  to  live  in  a  hogan  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  she  left  school. 

But  such  independence  of  mind  cannot  be  expected  of  the  average 
child.  Bombarded  by  such  negative  references,  it  doesn't  take  the  aver- 
age Indian  ven  long  to  decide  "that  his  culture  must  necessarily  be 
inferior.  He  soon  identifies  that  general  cultural  inferiority  with 
himself,  as  an  individual,  his  family,  and  his  community.  Many  ex- 
perts associate  this  feeling  of  cultural  inferiority  with  the  damaged 
self-concept  the  Indian  student  displays  and  his  feelings  of  power- 
lessness.  And  as  assimilation,  partial  or  complete,  remains  part  of  our 
educational  coal,  we  must  somehow  deal  with  this  side-effect.  The 
schools  have  failed  to  do  this. 

One  important  way  to  compensate  for  this  assimilation-through- 
alienation  process  is  to  enrich  the  student's  curriculum  with  Indian 
heritage,  arid  the  heritage  of  his  own  tribe  in  particular.  I  wonder  what 
would  nappen  in  Texas  if  all  references  to  tne  Alamo  were  purged  in 
Texas  public  schools. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Are  you  asking  me  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes. 

Senator  Yarborough.  We  are  up  here  to  ask  you  questions.  But  I 
Will  answer  you.  It  will  never  be  done.  We  will  never  be  able  to  test 
your  hypothesis.  * 

Mr.  Nader.  These  symbols  of  what  is  a  heroic  act  of  a  particular 
group  involves  a  historic  identification  with  various  personal  attri- 
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butes.  We  see  in  our  educational  process  what  importance  is  ascribed 
to  Lexington,  Concord,  Yorktown,  Gettysburg,  and  outside  the 
area   v< 

Senator  Murphy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  yield  for  a  second?  I 
don't  know  what  has  happened  in  education  but  I  would  like  to  say 
this:  When  I  went  to  school,  which  is  a  long  time  ago,  that  is  almost 
before  Texas,  I  learned  all  about  Indians  in  Florida,  I  learned  about 
many,  many  Indians.  Now  do  I  understand  these  references  have  all 
been  eliminated?  The  Indian  in  my  day  in  school  had  a  very  important 
part  in  the  American  heritage,  the  American  background  and  culture. 
Has  this  been  eliminated  1 

Mr.  Nader.  You  put  your  finger  on  a  very  important  point,  Senator. 
There  is  more  appreciation,  some  of  it,  unfortunately,  in  a  very  deroga- 
tory sense,  in  the  white  public  schools  of  Indian  activities  and  culture 
than  there  is  in  Indian  schools  or  schools  with  a  high  Indian  student 
ratio.  In  fact,  generally  speaking,  the  Indian  has  been  an  object  of 
great  curiosity  and  interest  in  this  country  at  the  same  time  he  has 
Seen  the  subject  of  oppression. 

Senator  Murphy.  There  were  great  heroes.  I  went  to  school  in  the 
Detroit  area  for  a  period  of  time  and  got  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  association  of  the  Indians  and  the  Jesuit  fathers  and  the  travels 
up  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  reading  a  most  interesting  book 
now  which  is  made  up  of  all  Indian  records  of  the  whole  development 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  up  into  Canada. 
There  is  an  awful  lot  to  be  learned  up  there. 

As  I  say,  where  I  went  to  school  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  Indians,  famous  chiefs,  famous  tribes,  what  they  did.  I  wonder,  to 
your  knowledge  now  has  this  been  eliminated?  Has  it  been  down- 
graded ?  Has  it  been  replaced  by  something  else  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  As  I  will  mention  later  in  iny  testimony.  Senator,  there 
has  been  for  many  years  purging  of  the  Indian  heritage  from  the 
texts. 

Senator  Murphy.  Why  would  you  think  that  has  happened  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Simply  as  a  reflection  of  the  assimilationist  policy.  The 
object  of  the  system  is  to  introduce  the  Indian  to  the  white  world,  to 
white  ways  of  doing  things  to,  in  effect,  show  him  there  is  a  superior 
way  to  getting  him  out  of  his  reservation  context. 

Senator  Murphy.  I  am  glad  to  come  to  the  Senate  to  learn  that.  I 
was  not  conscous  of  that. 

Mr.  Nader.  To  continue :  Yet  though  BIA  rhetoric  now  commends 
such  a  goal,  that  is,  enriching  the  student's  curriculum,  these  hearings 
offer  little  evidence  of  meaninj^ful  progress  in  this  direction.  Special 
materials  are  rarely  used  and  since  the  teacher  is  usually  uninformed 
about  the  Indian  heritage,  the  curriculum  varies  little  from  the  stand- 
ard middle-class  one  used  by  non-Indians.  Primers  used  by  Indian  stu- 
dents assume  fathers  who  go  to  work  in  business  suits,  manicured  lawns 
and  all  the  other  trappings  of  suburban  life.  The  absurdity  of  such 
concepts  to  the  Eskimo  child,  for  instance,  is  obvious. 

But  if  the  BIA  record  is  unacceptable,  the  public  schools  are  even 
worse.  There  seems  to  be  little  indication  that  the  public  schools  have 
done  anything  to  help  develop  pride  in  the  Indian  heritage.  In  many 
cases  the  school's  sole  attempt  at  cultural  integration  is  the  formation 
of  Indian  clubs. 

Beyond  the  need  for  pride  in  one's  heritage,  a  specialized  Indian  cur- 
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riculum  would  serve  a  more  practical  purpose*  The  Indian's  relation- 
ship with  the  government,  especially  the  Federal  Government,  is 
unique.  The  ordinary  social  studies  program  never  touches  these  com- 
plicated relationships.  Yet,  it  is  critical  for  Indian  students  to  learn, 
not  just  their  tribe's  history,  but  to  also  understand  present-day  ar- 
rangements: the  leasing  mechanism,  the  rights  and  limitations  asso- 
ciated with  trust  property^  and  other  rights  and  recourses  asso- 
ciated with  the  Indian's  unique  relationship  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

<  We  stress  in  our  civic  course  the  need  for  citizenship  training,  the 
need  for  recognition  of  our  principal  institutions  and  how  they  operate. 
In  the  Indian  tribal  institutions  on  the  reservation  this  is  different.  Yet 
there  is  a  deprivation  of  this  understanding  in  the  Indian  school  system. 

Officials  continually  give  lipservice  to  the  notion  of  Indian  inde- 
pendence and  participation  in  the  governing  process.  But  how  effective 
can  that  participation  be  without  a  basic  understanding  of  the  veiy 
system  in  which  the  participation  must  take  place?  Without  atten- 
tion to  this  particular  omission,  and  despite  official  cant,  we  are  merely 
perpetuating  a  relationship  where  the  Indian  is  necessarily  dependent 
upon  an  archaic  and  unresponsive  bureaucracy — the  BIA.  He  simply 
lacks  the  tools  to  do  anything  about  it. 

The  second  area  of  concern  and  the  most  obvious  component  of  the 
cultural  shock  that  awaits  the  Indian  in  school  is  the  language  con- 
flict. It  has  been  estimated  that  for  half  of  the  Indians  enrolled  in 
Federal  schools  English  is  not  the  first  language  learned.  Yet,  when 
the  child  enters  school  he  is  expected  to  function  in  a  totally  English- 
speaking  environment.  He  muddles  along  in  this  educational  void 
until  he  learns  to  assign  meaning  to  the  sounds  the  teacher  makes.  By 
the  time  he  has  begun  to  understand  English,  he  has  already  fallen 
well  behind  in  all' the  basic  skill  areas.  In  fact,  k  appears  that  bis 
language  handicap  increases  as  hejnoves  through  school.  And  although 
it  is  no  longer  official  BIA  policy  to  discourage  use  of  native  languages, 
many  reports  in  the  hearings  indicate  the  contrary  in  practice.  Mrs. 
Lucille  Proctor,  a  Cherokee  from  Oklahoma,  told  the  subcommittee, 
"If  the  child  does  not  comprehend  directions  given  by  the  teacher, 
he  is  punished  with  a  paddle/' 

For  the  last  few  years  the  BIA  has  been  telling  us  about  its  ESL 
program — English  as  a  second  language.  In  fact,  ESL  is  continually 
ressurrected  and  dusted  off  whenever  trie  Bureau  attempts  to  demon- 
strate its  modernity  and  creativity.  But  ESL  was  around  a  long  time 
before  the  BIA  discovered  it,  and  the  version  now  used  with  Indian 
students  is  an  anemic  one.  Teacher  training,  th*  backbone  of  this 
method,  is  minimal.  The  assumption  seems  tol>e  that  if  you  can  speak 
English,  you  con  teach  it.  Even  if  the  teacher's  training  were  excellent 
and  included  a  study  of  the  child's  Indian  dialect,  the  fact  that  the 
primary  language  for  instruction  remains  English  means  that  the  child 
inevitably  misses  a  great  deal  in  the  early  years.  And  though  no  com- 
plete survey  is  available  of  the  language  problem  in  the  public  schools, 
the  available  evidence  does  suggest  a  similar  failure. 

A  more  intelligent  mixture  of  native  languages  and  English  would 
not  only  improve  the  student's  eventual  language  proficiency,  but 
would  also  serve  to  ease  the  culture  conflict  faced  by  the  child.  Mean- 
ingful respect  for  native  language  is  an  essential  part  of  developing 
healthier  self-confidence. 
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Now  this  was  learned  in  Puerto  Rico  a  number  of  years  apo  when 
that  Island  community  decided  to  reassert  itself  and  advance  its  econ- 
omy, educational  system  and  sense  of  pride.  This  was  a  problem  where 
English  was  a  dominant  language  and  children  Wb-e  coming  out  of 
schools  with  poor  equipment  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  The  proc- 
ess was  turned  around  an9  Spanish  became' the  first  language.  With 
that  ba«e,  with  that  linguistic  base  and  cultural  pride,  the  assumption 
of  facility  in  the  English  language  improved.  This,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  many  lessons  learned  in  this  country  and  abroad  which  has 
never  applied  to  the  administration  of  Indian  reservations. 

The  question  of  administrator  and  teacher  competence  has  also  de- 
veloped into  a  third  major  area  of  ooncern.  There  are,  no  doubt,  able 
and  courageous  teachers  and  administrators  in  both  the  public  and 
BIA  schools.  But  the  system  is  stacked  against  them.  The  high  turn- 
over rate  is  only  one  indication  of  thnt.  The  BIA,  for  instance,  still 
bjres  its  teachers  on  a  12-month  basis.  With  unattractive  working  con- 
ditions and  a  sorely  deficient  pay  scale — some  teachers  receive  under 
$6,000  for  a  12-month  commitment — it  is  no  wonder  that  even  the 
dedicated  are  deterred.  Often,  then,  the  Indian  student,  whose  special 
educational  needs  require  the  highest  teaching  skills,  is  left  with  the 
mo«*  inadequate  teachers. 

The  teacher  training  programs  do  little  to  uperrade  the  situation. 
The  teachers  colleges  and  universities  have  largely  ignored  this  area 
of  specialization;  only  one  presently  offers  an  advanced  dearree  in 
Indian  education.  Teacher  orientation  programs,  where  they  exist, 
seem  to  offer  as  much  training  in  the  ways  of  civil  service — amount  of 
sick  leave,  vacation,  required  reports — ajs  in  the  wavs  of  the  area's  cul- 
ture. It  is  very  easy  for  a  teacher  to  remain  insensitive  to  the  .cultural 
conflict  that  goes  on  every  day  in  his  classroom. 

Beyond  ignorance,  there  is  also  evidence  of  considerable  disinterest 
among  teachers.  HEW's  1966  Coleman  report,  Equality  of  Educa- 
tional Opportunity,  revealed  that  26  percent  of  those  teaching  Indian 
children  would  prefer  not  to  teach  Indians.  That  is  the  number  of 
teachers  who  admitted  this  on  the  record. 

A  study  of  the  Pine  Ridg©  Schools,  "Formal  Education  in  an  Amer- 
ican Indian  Communitv,"  by  Rosalie  and  Murray  Wax,  found,  "The 
most  common  attitude  is  condescension,  sometimes  kindly,  often  well* 
meant,  but  always  critical." 

The  picture  of  administrator  competent  is,  if  anything,  even  more 
discouraging.  No  statistics  for  the  public  schools  are  available,  but  a 
survev  of  the  ages  and  experience  of  BIA  education  administrators  is 
revealing.  The  average  age  for  the  top  level,  GS-15  and  14,  is  58 
years;  the  median  years  of  BIA  experience  is  27  years;  and  of  other 
.outside  experience  only  years.  The  same  pattern  exists  for  all  BIA 
educational  administrators:  youth  is  a  rare  commodity  and  marked 
inbreeding  as  far  as  iob  experience  is  concerned.  Promotion  seems  to 
be  based  on  time  on  the  iob.  There  are  few  transfers  from  outside  the 
BIA  structure.  The  result  has  been,  predictably,  real  stagnation  and 
lack  of  creativity. 

In  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  for  instance,  there  are  two  elementary  schools, 
one  public  and  one  BIA  run.  This  public  school,  an  exception  in  the 
general  run  of  public  schools,  has  been  innovative  and  developed, 
among  other  things,  some  imaginative  bilingual  techniques.  Yet  de- 
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spite  the  proximity,  BIA  administrators  have  made  no  attempts  to 
study  this  public  school's  success. 

Some  of  the  most  impassioned  criticism  of  the  BIA  has  involved 
the  boarding  schools.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  often  called  the  sys- 
tem, especially  for  elementary  school  children,  "barbaric."  Here  all 
of  the  problems  I've  touched  upon  are  intensified.  The  child  is  con- 
fronted bjr  an  alien  culture  24  hours  a  dav.  He  is  estranged  from  all 

Se  potentially  comforting  reassurances  of  his  family  and  community, 
is  environment  is  totally  controlled.  Of  Necessity,  given  the  shock- 
ing understating,  the  schools  are  run  virtually  with  military  rigidity, 
which  often  reaches  absurd  proportions.  At  the  Magdalena  Dormitory 
in  New  Mexico,  for  instance,  the  piano  remains  locked  up  and  never 
used  for  fear  it  might  be  damaged. 

The  results  of  this  super-rigid  environment,  where  even  overage 
high  school  students  of  21  are  put  to  bed  at  9  p.m.,  have  been  amply 
documented  in  these  hearings.  One  study  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Mental  Health  found  that  the  anxiety,  hostility,  and  aggression 
levels  of  boarding  school  students  scored  significantly  higher  than 
did  day  school  students.  In  addition,  most  of  these  boarding  school 
students,  especially  in  high  school,  make  little  academic  progress.  Dr. 
Harry  Saslow,  professor  in  psychological  research  at  New  Mexico 
Highlands  University,  reported  that  at  the  Albuquerque  Boarding 
School  the  average  student  progressed  in  terms  of  achievement  only 
one-half  of  one  grade  during  his  entire  4  years  of  high  school. 

The  Bureau  has,  up  until  recently,  failed  to  recognize  the  mental 
health  needs  of  the  boarding  school  students.  In  recent  years  the  popu- 
lation of  the  off -reservation  boarding  schools  has  been  changing.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  25  percent  of  the  students  in  these  schools 
are  "social  referrals" — children  from  broken  homes  and  children  with 
serious  mental  disturbances.  Professional  mental  health  facilities  are 
totally  lacking  at  these  schools.  Presently  the  BIA  has  oneupsycholo- 
gifit  and  two  social  workers  for  its  entire  school  system. 
Senator  Mondale.  Will  you  yield  there  ? 
Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mondaus.  These  figures,  !  think,  are  new :  That  is,  the  fact 
that  thev  have  but  one  psychologist  and  two  social  workers  in  the. 
entire  school  *y«t*m  This  is  in  sj>ite  of  the  fact  that  Indians  have  the 
greatest,  suicide  rate  of  any  group  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  while  we  are  talking  here  in  rather  dry 
statistics,  what  is  really  at  stake  is  the  orientation  and  the  training  in 
the  sense  of  fulfillment  that  is  going  to  lead  the  Indian  child  one  way 
or  another  the  rest  of  his  life.  If  anybody  has  any  doubts  about  the 
effect  of  an  educational  system  one  way  or  another  on  a  child's  per- 
sonal development  I  suggest  they  study  the  BIA  system. 

When  you  get  a  situation  where  you  get  suicide  epidemics,  some- 
thing which  hasn't  existed  in  our  most  abysmal  slums  in  this  country, 
I  think  it  is  time  you  take  a  serious  look  at  the  traumatic,  disruptive 
deteriorating  impact  of  the  existing  system* 

Indian  parents,  despite  the  low  esteem  accorded  them  by  many 
school  personnel,  sgem^tp  be  aware  of  the  bad  deal  their  children  are 
getting.  Many  parefrtajxpress  their  dissatisfaction  by  actually  boy- 
cotting the  schools.  A  1966  HEW  survey  estimated  that  16,000  Indian 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  were  not  in  school*  Many  parents 
have  appeared  before  this  subcommittee  and  voiced  complaints  that 
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had  for  many  years  remained  unheeded.  Even  worse,  for  most  par- 
ents, these  complaints  had  gone  unheard. 

Today,  the  Indian  parent  is  rarely  asked  to  voice  an  opinion  on 
educational  matters.  Only  at  the  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation  do  Indian  parents  comprise  an  effective 
school  board  with  meaningful  powers;  they  manage  the  budget,  hire 
and  fire  personal,  and  otherwise  set  school  policy. 

It  is  interesting  that  Navajo  means  people,  the  word  Navajo  means 
people.  Perhaps  the  entire  system  is  structured  against  the  implica- 
tions of  that  policy. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Mr.  Nader,  isnt  that  true  around  the  world 
with  many  people?  Before  they  get  a^  written  language  their  word 
often  means  the  people?  Like  we  have  just  heard  from  the  Mesquakie 
Tribe  that  their  word  means  people  of  the  red  earth.  Very  often  what- 
ever the  name  was  in  the  language  of  many  tribes,  this  is  true  in  other 
continents.  Many  primitive  people  without  a  written  language,  they 
named  themsel  ves  the  people. 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes.  I  know  it  goes  deeper  than  actually  this,  Senator. 
The  cultural  side  of  the  Navajo  has  absorbed  anthropologists'  interest 
for  many  y^ars  in  terms  of  the  totally  different  feeling  that  is  ex- 
pressed toward  people.  In  a  very  simple  sense  the  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships are  directed  toward  people  as  they  are,  not  in  the  sense  of 
what  perhaps  obtains  in  this  culture  in  terms  of  aggressive  or  acquisi- 
tive instincts  and  stresses. 

Senator  Yarborowh.  How  many  Navajo  were  there  when  they  first 
came  in  contact  with  Europeans  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Something  of  the  order  of  25,000. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Now  there  are  about  100,000. 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes. 

Senator  Yarborotott.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  tribes  that  not  only 
maintained  its  strength  but  gained  after  lone:  contact  with  the  whites. 

Mr.  Nader.  It  is  a  testament  not  only  to  improved  health  measures 
which  permitted  this  increase  but  also  in  the  land  base. 

Senator  Yarborofoh.  Over  in  an  inaccessible  part  of  the  country 
where  the  whites  could  not  well  impinare,  do  you  know  any  other  tribes 
whose  numbers  have  increased  in  their  whole  history  to  the  present 
dav  after  contact  with  the  whites  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Tfcera  may  have  been  some  small  tribes,  but  in  terms  of 
the  large  tribes  they  are  smaller  todav.  Although  perhaps  the  Sioux 
Tribes  in  recent  decades  have  exceeded  the  IRth  or  19th  century  level. 

Senator  Yarrorottgh.  They  were  decimated  by  1 970. 

Mr.  Nader.  The  figures  in  the  early  18th  or  19th  century  are  very 
unreliable.  The  estimate,  for  example,  at  the  time  of  Columbus  that 
there  were  a  million  Indians.  Of  course,  what  is  the  estimate  based  on? 
It  is  little  more  than  a  hunch.  It  is  quite  clear  in  the  20th  century  the 
population  has  been  increasing:  faster  than  any  other  ethnic  croup. 

Senator  Mondat/e.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  often  said  the  Indians 
have  the  highest  birth  rate  of  any  group  in  American  society  now.  So 
for  th«jse  who  want  the  Indians  to  disappear  the  prognosis  is  not 
\  ery  good.  Thev  are  doing  pretty  well.  b 

Mr.  Nader.  Wherever  the  subcommittee  has  gone,  Indians  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  control  their  own  schools.  Parental  influence  can 
make  the  school  a  true  expression  of  the  community's  hopes  and  needs. 
q  The  general  problem  of  culture  conflict  could  be  minimized  under  the 
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areful  eye  of  concerned  parents  who  really  understand  the  student's 
background.  More  important,  local  control  of  schools,  the  freedom 
even  to  make  their  own  mistakes,  and  they  jWill  be  made,  will  add 
immeasurably  to  Indian  self-respect. 

There  has  to  be  ft  circular  flow  between  the  educational  system  and 
the  community's  state  of  affairs  if  the  community  is  going  to  be  en- 
riched by  the  educational  process. 

In  the  more  than  2,000  pages  of  the  subcommittee's  hearings  the  case 
for  radical  change  in  Indian  education  is  incontestable.  The  reasons 
for  the  extraordinary  failure  in  both  Bureau  and  public  schools  are 
perhaps  not  as  obvious.  With  respact  to  the  BIA  school  system,  much 
of  the  blame  must  be  assigned  to  an  entrenched  bureaucratic  malaise. 
A  feeling  that  it  is  safe  not  to  take  risks,  not  to  engage  in  innovation. 
The  BIA  exhibits  all  the  crippling  features  of  an  aged  and  rotting 
bureaucracy:  incompetence,  rigidity,  and  an  incredible  dearth  of 
creativity. 

There  is  merit  in  the  BIA's  constant  excuse  of  underfunding.  Never- 
theless, its  appropriation  for  educational  operations  has  nearly  doubled 
since  1960,  with  no  significant  parallel  improvement  in  results.  There 
are  some  quantitative  advances,  however,  but  the  critical  need  here 
is  qualitative  change.  The  projected  per  pupil  costs  for  BIA  day 
schools  in  1969  is  $934.  Compare  this  figure  with  the  under  $400  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  some  Mississippi  Delta^  schools.  Yet  when  the 
Coleman  report  pitted  Indian  stuaents  against  poor  rural  blacks, 
among  other  minorities,  it.  found,  and  I  quote  from  the  revised  Cole- 
man findings,  which  I  dont  believe  have  been  made  public,  and  I  will 
submit  them  for  the  record. 

Senator  Yarborough.  I  order  that  they  be  printed  in  the  record  at 
thispoint. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md„  December  17, 1968, 

Dr.  Herbert  Aurbach, 

Education  Building,  Pennsylvania  State  Untoersityt 
University  Park,  Pa. 

Dear  Db.  Aurbach:  I  am  pending  at  your  request  the  recomputed  test  scores 
for  the  American  Indians. 

At  this  point*  this  is  all  the  further  documentation  we  have  on  the  American 
Indians. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  at  any  time  for  additional  information  you 
may  require. 

Sincerely. 

Xancy  Karweit. 

a  note  on  indian  americans 

The  revised  weights  used  to  obtain  national  estimates  of  test  scores  were 
intended  to  reveal  the  direction  of  possible  errors  in  the  original  estimates  due  to 
(a)  a  bias  from  differential  unreliability  in  the  racial  and  ethnic  group  identifi- 
cation items,  and  <b)  the  geographical  location  of  the  particular  probability 
sample  selected; 

The  revised  estimates  show  that  these  errors  were  in  the  direction  of  over- 
estimating the  average  scores  of  American  Indians.  It  is  the  direction  of  error, 
rather  than  the  size  of  the  error  which  is  most  clearly  revealed  by  these  revised 
estimates. 

A  general  point  to  keep  in  mind  when  comparing  the  average  test  scores  of 
American  Indians  with  other  minority  groups  are  the  trends  in  relative  standing 
over  the  5  grades  shown  in  Tables  3.12  of  the  original  report.  Of  the  different 
minority  groups,  it  is  the  American  Indians  whose  vertal  and  national  average 
reading  scores  show  a  large  decrease  in  relative  standing  over  the  grades,  which 
shows  that  the  training  they  receive  does  not  allow  them  to  maintain  the  relative 
standing  among  other  groups  with  which  they  begin  school. 
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PROCEDURE  FOB  OBTAINING  WEIGHTS  AND  RECALCULATING  TEST  SCORES 

The  test  scores  for  American  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Mexican  Americans 
at  grades  1,  3,  6,  9,  and  12  were  recomputed  using  two  different  sets  of  weights. 
Both  sets  of  weights  used  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  O.E.  surrey 
to  the  actual  number  of  the  particular  group  according  to  the  1960  census. 

The  data  for  the  American  Indians  was  available  at  the  state  level  from  the 
I960  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  States,  table  #26.  The  number  of  Puerto 
Ricans  by  state  came  from  the  census  special  report  PC  (2)  IB,  table  #16.  The 
enumeration  for  the  Mexican  Americans  was  available  only  for  the  five  states: 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  then  for  regions  in 
the  United  States,  This  data  came  from  PO  (1)  ID,  special  report  of  the  census, 
tables  162  and  236. 

For  all  three  groups  some  combining  of  states  was  carried  out  and  in  effect 
regional,  rather  than  state  weights  were  used. 

/he  general  procedure  for  computing  the  weights  involved  finding  the  ratio: 

N 

students  in  the  sample 


N 

census 


Two  different  weights  were  obtained  by  this  method. 

1.  Full  weights :  All  students  in  the  sample  were  included. 

2.  Restrictive  weights:  Only  students  from  those  school?  having  3  or  more 
persons  in  the  sample'were  included. 

Then  for  each  group  ( Ai,  PR,  MA)  there  are  2  sets  of  weights  for  each  of  the  5 
grades  or  10  sets  of  weights  for  a  group. 

CALCULATION  OF  TEST  SCORES 

Non-standardized  and  standardized  test  scores  were  computed  for  all  groups. 
The  n on -standardi zed  test  scores  were  computed  as  explained  below, 
w  i  ---  the  weighlts  for  the  ith  region 

X}  =  test  score  for  individual  j,  withift  the  ith  region,  then 


The  transformed  scores 
^t=<X~A)-B+C 
Sigma  =  Sigma  —  B 
Where, 

A  =  Xsub  (additive  constant  on  standard  scores  =  219  for  grades  6,  9,  12) 
B  =  Xmult 
O  s  Xadd 

In  grades  1  and  3,  not  every  student  took  every  test,  (a  missing  test  score 
coded  by  ETS  as  0OA  was  receded  as  999).  The  case  base  printed  beside  each 
test  gives  the  number  of  students  completing  that  particular  test. 

Mr.  Nader.  The  key  quote  is : 

Of  the  different  minority  groups,  it  is  the  American  Indians  whose  verbal  and 
national  average  reading  scores  show  a  large  decrease  in  relative  standing  over 
the  grades,  which  shows  that  the  training  they  receive  does  not  allow  them  to 
maintain  the  relative  standing  among  other  groups  with  which  they  begin 
school. 

The  American  Indian  was  again  low  man.  Clearly,  then,  under- 
funding  does  entirely  explain  the  continuation  of  these  disastrous 
results.  The  explanation  must  lie  with  the  policy  and  the  policymakers. 
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The  1966  President's  Task  Force  on  American  Indians  in  its  still  offi- 
cially secret  report  noted  that  "too  many  BIA  employees  were  simply 
timeservers  of  mediocre  or  poor  competence  who  remained  indefinitely 
*  because  they  were  willing  to  serve  in  unattractive  posts  at  low  rates 
of  pay  for  long  periods  of  time."  The  1967  BIA  survey  of  its  top  edu- 
cation administrators  seems  to  support  this  observation:  average  age 
58  years,  median  years  in  the  BIA,  27. 

By  way  of  commenting  on  BIA  personnel,  even  the  best  person,  aft- 
er a  few  years  of  engaging  or  participating  in  the  stifling  bureaucratic 
context,  can  destroy  his  own  feeling  of  contribution,  his  own  feeling 
of  creativity.  However,  I  think  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  BIA 
was  not  developed  to  be  a  full  employment  agency  for  itself.  The  BIA 
was  developed  in  effect  to  put  itself  out  of  ousiness  eventually.  Just 
the  opposite  is  happening.  The  entanglements  and  the  regulations  and 
the  rules  stagger  even  the  legal  profession.  There  are  now  a  few  spe- 
cialists in  Indian  law  who  have  almost  cornered  the  Indian  legal  busi- 
ness and  as  such  are  growing  increasingly  mjopic  to  the  broader 
needs  of  simplifying  procedures,  of  deemphasizing  bureaucracy,  of 
generating  local  initiative.  There  is  a  very  clear  vested  interest  here  on 
the  part  of  those  who  staff  and  feed  off  the  BIA. 

The  Bureau's  rigidity  is  legion.  Its  description  can  become  a  cari- 
cature of  Bureaucracy.  The  decisionmaking  process  in  so  many  im- 
portant are**  has  been  reduced  to  mechanical  rule  following,  with 
little  opportunity  for  new  factors  to  be  considered.  The  omnipresent 
BIA  Manual  spells  out  in  microscopic  detail  how  each  decision  is  to  be 
made.  Policies,  perhaps  once  rational,  become  frozen. 

After  World  War  II,  for  instance,  the  BIA  came  under  fire  for  its 
failure  to  provide  schooling  for  vast  numbers  of  Navahos  in  relatively 
isolated  areas. 

Incidentally,  this  immediate  postwar  concern  for  Indians  was  in 
part  a  reflection  of  the  opposition  in  Congress  to  the  Marshal  plan. 
In  order  to  establish  the  reasons  for  the  opposition  a  few  Members 
of  Congress  brought  up  the  Indian  problem  by  way  of  saying:  Look, 
we  have  not  even  taken  care  of  our  own  citizens,  why  should  we  go 
spend  millions  in  Europe? 

I  submit  many  of  these  episodic  concerns  have  been  just  kind  of  a 
secondary  derivative  technique  when  other  isues  are  prominent. 
When  these  issues  go  away  the  concern  for  the  Indians  goes  away  as 
well. 

In  response  to  this  criticism.  Congress  authorized  an  emergency 
$20  million  allocation  and  the  Bureau  embarked  upon  a  crash  con* 
struction  program.  BIA  chose  the  simplest  and  least  adequate  solu- 
tion. Close  to  50  elementary  boarding  schools  were  built  or  rehabili- 
tated in  that  period.  The  justification  for.  boarding  schools  instead 
of  day  schools  was  efficiency  and  speed. 

In  many  ways  the  same  justification  why  there  are  army  barracks, 
efficiency,  and  speed. 

All  of  these  schools  were  built  without  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  educational  and  psychological  needs  of  the  children  they  were  to 
serve.  In  terms  of  physical  appearance  the  schools  look  very  much 
like  prison  schools  The  dormitories  are  usually  stark  barracks  that 
only  the  most  imaginative  could  call  "home,"  The  classroom  build- 
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ings  were  all  built  without  educational  specifications :  the  usual  space 
and  lighting;  standards  were  ignored. 

The  physical  environment,  Senator,  is  very  important  in  develop- 
hxgthe  kind  of  warm  feeling  small  children  need. 

What  was  formulated  as  only  a  temporary,  emergency  solution  in 
the  post- World  War  II  period,  has  been  solidified  and  remains  Bu- 
reau policy.  The  BIA  has  not  been  able  to  come  up  with  an  alterna- 
tive to  elementary  boarding  schools  for  Navaho  children.  Though 
educational  experts  have  long  denounced  early  separation  from  the 
family  as  destructive,  the  Bureau  has  continued  the  program. 

Its  response  to  the  escalating  criticism  of  these  schools  consists 
merely  of  pointing  out  that  the  road  system  on  the  Navaho  Reser- 
vation cannot  support  day  schools.  The  Bureau  has  continued  to 
promise  to  review  this  policy  and  come  up  with  alternatives.  But  in 
1968,  it  speiiit  (half  of  its  school  construction  budget  on  boarding 
schools,  indicating  that  no  firm  policy  change  has  yet  taken  place. 

Actually,  close  inspection  reveals  other  reasons  for  maintaining 
elementary  boarding  schools.  These  schools  are  often  just  cover-ups 
for  the  BIA's  inadequate  welfare  program.  Many  Navaho  parents 
reluctantly  send  their  children  to  these  schools  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  feed  and  clothe  them  12  months  a  years. 

This  brings  up  a  very  intriguing  point.  This  country  is  spending 
through  the  BIA  budget  and  HEW  budget  on  the  order  of  $850  to 
$900  average  per  capita  Indian  man,  woman,  and  child.  Yet  the 
results  even  if  they  are  taken  at  their  best  results  are  very  discourag- 
ing. If  you  took  an  average  Indian  family  of  five  and  Multiplied  that 
number  plus  their  existing  income,  you  would  be  well  over  the  poverty 
level  as  defined  by  OEO.  I  think  it  is  striking  to  point  out  that  whole 
overseas  in  our  foreign  aid  program  where  we  spend  at  best  some- 
thing like  $2  per  capita  in  Latin  America  and  expect  wonders  we 
are  spending  close  to  a  thousand  dollars  per  Indian  man,  woman,  and 
child  and  the  situation  remains  the  same,  severe  malnutrition,  dilap- 
idated housing,  poor  educational,  system,  miserable  transportation 
and  communications,  and  so  on.  * 

Senator  Yarbobough.  How  much  of  that  $850  per  capita  of  expendi- 
tures by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  how  much  of  that  goes  to 
Indians?  How  much  of  that  goes  to  the  employees  of  the  BIA,  and 
their  expenses,  their  office  space  and  all  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  The  Bureau  portion,  of  that  $860  per  capita  is  approxi- 
mately $635.  No  such  breakdown  of  that  figure  is  presently  available. 

No  matter  how  severe  the  educational  failures  or  these  schools,  they 
do  at  least  provide  for  the  child's  physical  needs.  Should  these  schools 
be  abandoned  for  the  more  educationally  and  psychologically  souiid 
day  school  system,  present  welfare  institutions  would  have  to  be  en- 
tirely revamped.  Boarding  schools  are  not  welfare  institutions  and 
should  not  be  judged  by  those  standards.  Indian  parents  hare  a  right 
to  demand  both  an  adequate  living  standard  and  quality  schools. 

The  boa*ng  school  program  offers  further  examples  of  the  Bureau's 
determined  fight  to  stand  still.  On  the  Navajo  Reservation  the  Rough 
Rock  Demonstration  School  was  funded  by  the  BIA,  with  OEO,  to 
experiment  and  provide  leadership  in  attacking  boarding  school  prob- 
lems. The  school  has  been  operating  for  almost  3  years  but  the  Bureau 
has  adopted  none  of  the  creative  techniques  developed  at  Rough  Rock 
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in  any  of  its  other  schools.  Though  adopting  some  of  Rough  Rock's 
programs  would  require  more  money  than  the  Bureau  presently  has, 
others  require  only  the  necessary  imagination.  For  example,  Rough 
Rock  has  a  dorm-parent  program  that  would  require  little  extra  fund- 
ing at  other  boarding  schools.  Parents  of  the  students  act  as  dorm 
attendants  for  8- week  stints.  They  are  paid  only  $40" per  week  but 
bring  immeasurable  knowledge  and  comfort  to  the  students. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  at  boarding  schools  has  been  the  scarcity 
of  qualified  personnel  available  to  perform  this  very  essential  task. 
The  Bureau  has  ignored  tins  excellent  solution.  Rough  Rock  also 
sends  its  children  home  on  weekends  minimizing  the  periods  of  separa- 
tion from  family  and  home.  Since  90  percent  of  Navajo  boarding  school 
students  under  10  years  live  within  25  miles  of  their  schools,  this  would 
also  be  a  simple  and  effective  policy  change.  Presently  children  at 
schools  other  than  Rough  Rock  can  rarely  look  forward  to  a  weekend 
at  home.  This  timidity  in  trying  such  ne\y  approaches  verges  on  the 
callous.  In  terms  of  its  effect  on  Bureau  policy,  Kough  Rock  might  just 
as  well  never  have  existed. 

This  reflects  on  the  Bureau's  ability  to  assimilate  progressive  changes 
even  when  they  have  been  proven  in  the  field  in  prototype  or  pilot 
projects. 

The  sole  impact  that  Rough  Rock  seems  to  have  had  on  the  BIA  is  in 
added  pressure  for  Indian  school  boards.  Rough  Rock  is  run  by  a 
board  of  essentially  uneducated  Navahos.  Additional  pressures  camp 
from  President  Johnson's  March  6,  lfc€8,  message  on  Indian  Affairs: 
"I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  Indian 
school  boards  for  Federal  Indian  schoolqKThe  BIA's  response  has 
been  a  totally  inadequate  compromise.  A  few  advisory  school  boards 
have  been  set  up,  with  no  power  over  funds,  hiring  and  firing  or 
general  educational  policy.  The  Navaho  area  director  said  recently, 
"The  Indians  are  not  as  sophisticated  as  we  are  ih  budgeting  matters." 
Yet  the  Navaho  School  Board  at  Rough  Rock  has  been  handling  its 
$790,000  budget  in  a  wise  and  efficient  manner. 

Sources  in  the  BIA  claim  that  a  more  meaningful  response  has  been 
blocked  by  the  invisible  men  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Harry  C. 
McKittrick,  long-time  foe  of  needed  changes  in  Indian  Affairs,  who 
oversees  the  BIA  in  the  Executive  Office,  apparently  is  opposed  to  any- 
thing more  than  advisory  boards,  which  can  be  called  tokenism. 
Whether  or  not  these  reports  are  accurate,  the  articulate  Mr.  McKit- 
trick has  some  powerful  allies  in  the  BIA  area  directors.  They  exert 
far  greater  control  over  the  BIA  than  the  organizational  charter  of  the 
BIA  would  imply. 

The  area  directors  are  the  most  powerful  men  in  this  poorly  con- 
ceived bureaucracy.  In  this  position  resides  all  of  the  Bureau'^  real  line 
control.  Though  the  Washington  office  has  an  education  division,  the 
director  of  that  division  has  no  line  control  over  the  area  offices.  The 
area  director  controls  the  budget  requests,  the  allocation  of  funds  and 
the  hiring  and  firing  of  personnel.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  school  board. 

One  serious  problem  the  Bureau  continues  to  face,  for  example,  is  a 
lack  of  re9earcn  capability.  A  rational  approach  to  ttris  need  would  be 
a  heavily  funded,  central  research  operation.  Such  an  approach  was 
urged  by  former  Commissioner  for  Education  Marimrger.  JButeven  if 
the  central  office  had  an  effective  research  capacity,  the  education  di- 
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vision's  director  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  convert  research  findings 
into  policy,  given  the  effective  veto  power  that  resides  in  the  area  office. 

This  failure  at  the  central  office  level  leaves  essentially  all  responsi- 
bility for  new  programs  to  the  area  level.  And  the  creativity  potential 
there  is  close  to  zero.  The  Navajo  Area  Director  for  instance,  readily 
agrees  that  elementary  be  <rding  schools  are  not  desirable  and  that 
the  day  schools  are  preferable.  But  when  it  comes  to  action*  or  even 
investigating  possible  actions,  he  asserted  that  "no  fancy  planning" 
for  day  schools  is  necessary.  "They'll  just  come  naturally  as  the  res- 
ervation urbanizes."  Clearly,  this  type  of  approach  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  The  Navajos  simply  cannot  wait  until  the  megalopolis 
reaches  Tuba  City,  Ariz.  The  entire  BIA  structuri^  must  be  rational- 
ized. Pouring  more  money  into  hands  that  cannot  or  will  not  move 
offers  little  promise. 

But  Congress,  in  its  occasionally  overzealous  pursuit  of  economy, 
must  share  some  of  the  blame  for  the  BIA's  inflexibility.  For  instance, 
Cohgess  demands  that  the  BIA  fiM  every  classroom  seat  before  any 
new  school  construction  can  proceed.  The  Bureau  meekly  accepts  this 
mandate  and  proceeds  to  imnlement  the  following  migratory  ab- 
surdity. If  seats  are  emptv  at  t'Ae  Chilocco  school  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
bureau  has  some  "extra*  Alaska  Natives  from  Point  Barrow,  these 
students  are  sent  over  6,000  miles  to  Chilocco. 

Senator  Mondale.  Has  that  happened  ? 
"  Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  sir. 

Students  are  literally  hauled  all  over  the  country  to  fulfill  this 
absurd  requirement.  The  Chemawa  Boarding  School  in  Oregon  serves 
Alaska  Natives  and  Navajos  white  61ose  to  500  Indians  from  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  are  shipped  to  Oklahoma. 

The  Bureau  schools  are  always  the  object  of  the  most  intense  criti- 
cism, and  rightly  so,  since  the  Federal  program  should  be  an  exem- 
plary one.  But  the  failure  of  public  schools  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  reasons  for  this  failure  would  take  too  long  to  discuss  here. 
They  are  all  the  reasons  that  public  school  education  aas  failed  blacks, 
Mexican  Americans.  Puerto  Ricans  and  all  other  disadvantaged 
groups:  lack  of  sufficient  funding,  prejudice  and  insensitivity.  But 
beyond  these  reasons,  the  Indian  has  Deem  further  victimized. 

iTie  Johnscm-O'Malley  Act  was  passed  in  1934  and  authorized  the 
BIA  to  make  grants  to  public  schools  to  educate  Indians.  What  these 
schools  do  with  this  money  is  of  great  concern  since  increasingly  the 
BIA  is  transferring  its  educational  responsibility  to  the  public  schools. 
In  1968  close  to  two- thirds  of  all  Indian  students  attended  public 
schools.  ; 

In  answer  to  your  question  earlier  about  how  much  money  goes 
to  the  Bureau  and  how  much  to  the  Indians,  many  of  the  funds,  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  funds,  are  not.  utilized  strictly  for  Indian  education 
purposes  by  the  public  schools*  The  line  wihere  toiiey  are  and  where  they 
are  not  is  one  that  deserves  systematic  investigation. 

The  hearings  have  revealed  substantial  problems  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  Federal  funds.  The  Federal  Government  has  failed 
to  use  ils  financial  power  to  force  quality  controls  on  the  use  of  this 
money.  Consequently,  the  States  merely  use  Johnson-O'Malley  funds 
to  reduce  their  own  tax  burden.  Special  programs  for  Indian  students 
are  virtually  nonexistent.  In  fact,  most  State  Indian  education  divi 
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sions  do  little  more  than  the  bookkeeping  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  JOM  and  other  Federal  funds.  Mrs.  Iola  Hayden  of  Oklahoma 
summarized  a  typical  situation : 

We  have  in  the  State  at  the  present  time  one  school  which  receives  Federal 
funds  •  •  *  with  a  100-percent  Indian  enrollment  and  a  three- man  non-Indian 
school  board.  There  are,  of  course,  no  Indian  teachers  in  the  school  and  there 
is  no  utilization  of  teacher  aides. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  it  is  important  to  be  quite  aware 
of  BIA  figures  on  student  enrollment.  There  is  a  difference  between 
student  enrollment  and  student  attendance.  The  reasons  for  th&t  dif- 
ference might  be  explained  by  the  Bureau. 

Senator  Mondai^e.  Do  we  have  any  figures  on  the  t  ruancy  rates  of 
Indiums? 

Mr.  Nader.  We  have  a  figure  on  dropout  rates,  which  is  a  kind  of 
permanent  truancy. 

Senator  Yarborough,  In  my  State  and  in  most  States,  the  State  pays 
a  good  share  of  running  the  public  schools.  Formerly,  a  few  decades 
apo,  the  local  school  board  dia,  but  now  the  State  bears  the  major  por- 
tion, based  on  the  average  daily  attendance.  Does  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  keep  any  records  like  that,  the  dai  ly  average  attendance  ¥ 

Mr.  Nader.  I  don't  believe  they  have  accurate  records.  The  response 
to  a  request  of  the  Bureau  for  such  information  is  that  we  have  rec- 
ords at  the  reservation  level  or  the  local  level  but  we  don't  have  them 
aggregated  f°r  the  Nation.  The  question  is,  if  they  do  have  some 
figures  how  accurate  are  the  figures  ? 

Speaking  in  reference  to  your  point  there  is  incentive  that  if  they 
are  not  in  attendance  to  say  that  they  are  in  attendance  in  order  to 
keep  getting  funds.  I  don't  think  the'  General  Accounting  Office  has 
done  an  inquiry  into  this  area  in  recent  years.  Perhaps  one  could  be 
done. 

This  legislatiort  must  be  reviewed  and  mare  creative  methods  of  allo- 
cation for  Federal  funds  devised.  The  public  schools  have  had  a  free 
ride  for  too  long.  It's  no  wonder  that  the  States  jealously  guard  their 
"Indian  money."  Public  school  officials  in  New  Mexico  vigorously 
fought  the  construction  of  a  new  Federal  Albuquerque  Indian  School. 
They  feared  the  loss  of  the  no-strings  Federal  money.  Yet,  they  did 
not  suggest  alternatives  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  young  Indians. 

Most  studies  show'  that  Indian  students  do  better  in  public  schools. 
These  results  are  deceptive.  The  public  schools  use  the  Federal  board- 
ing schools  as  a  dumping  ground  for  all  "problem  students."  "Problem 
students"  can  identity  anyone  from  a  child  with  serious  emotional  dis- 
turbances to  one  who  has  a  language  deficiency.  And  as  Senator  Mon- 
dale  recently  said,  "Many  public  schools  are  failing  Indian  children 
as  badly  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Dropout  rates  of  many 
public  schools  runs  from  40  percent  to  as  high  as  100  percent  (for 
example,  Alliance,.71  braska). 

/  The  need  for  change,  great  change,  in  all  areas  of  Indian  education 
cannot  be  ignored.  That  is  exactly  the  problem  afflicting  any  minority 
group  that  is  expendable.  Nor  can  increases  in  appropriations  alone, 
change  anything.  The  disastrous  inadequacies  of  our  present  approach 
demand  bold  experimentation  and  top-to-bottom  reorganization  if  any 
real  improvements  are  to  follow.  Specific  proposals  for  educational 
programs  should  lie  left  to  the  experts  and  the  Indians  themselves.  1 
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would  like,  however,  to  offer  some  general  suggestions  which  are  politi- 
cal and  administrative  in  nature. 

First,  Indians  must  assume  a  leadership  role  in  all  changes.^ At  the 
local  level,  Indians  must  control  their  own  schools.  Beyond  this,  they 
have  been  too  long  denied  a  voice  in  national  Indian  policy  formation. 
No  other  group  of  Americans  is  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  so  deprived  of  resources  to  affect  that  control.  A  permanent  na- 
tional all -Indian  council,  as  part  of  the  reorganization,  that  is  my 
second  suggestion,  could  assure  continued  involvement  of  Incfians  at 
the  national  level.  1 

I  might  say  that  some  13  or  14  years  ago  when  I  went  through  the 
reservation  systems  for  the  first  time  I  came  away  with  the  feeling 
that  nothing  is  going  to  be  done  by  way  of  progress  in  Indian  affairs 
until  Indians  begin  to  respect  their  own  culture,  Degin  to  identify  with 
.their  traditions  and  their  own  capability  and  to  develop  kinds  of  self- 
reliance.  Any  educational  system  must  have  that  as  its  first  priority. 
For  many  American  Indians  there  are  no  futures.  The  future  is  today 
and  today  is  yesterday.  They  are  people  without  a  future.  We  must 
keep  this  critical  objective  in  mind  that  the  Indians  must  gain  self- 
respect  and  control  of  their  own  destiny.  Even  if  they  make  mistakes 
they  must  gain  their  assertion  over  their  opportunities  and  their  future 
before  real  progress  is  made,  , 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  will  go  down  the  drain  unless  that 
principle  is  accepted. 

Second,  the  BIA  cannot  provide  the  requisite  leadership  while 
lodged  in  the  Interior  Department.  The  two  organizations  serve  differ- 
ent and  often  competing  constituencies.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  the  prime  relation  to  potential  and  preservation  of  the  pow- 
erful interest  groups  in  natural  resources.  The  problems  of  Indian 
education  are  jijst  part  of  a  larger  picture  in  which  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  igno red-Indian  affairs  in  general  and  catered  to  interests 
that  are  often  opposed  to' Indian  progress.  Recently,  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians  suggested  that  the  Bureau  be  moved  out  of 
Interior  and  established  as  an  independent  agency  or  commission. 

This  may  be  the  best  approach.  But  such  a  shift  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  thoroughgoing  shakedown  of  personnel  and  a  reorgani- 
zation that  would  provide  for  the  more  widespread  and  more  rational 
use  of  expertise.  Whatever  the  details,  Indians  must  be  meaningfully 
involved  in  the  decision. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  provide 
for  the  record  an  article  which  I  wrote  in  1956  which  on  rereading 
rings  too  true  today,  which  in  effect  shows  that  the  conditions  on  the 
reservations  and  the  attitudes  outside  the  reservation  are  all  too  un- 
changed. I  think  this  is  a  very  sobering  judgment  that  is  arrived  at  by 
anyone  who  has  read  the  literature  of  dissent  and  the  literature  of 
criticism  in  Indian  affairs  over  the  past  three  or  four  decades. 

Senator  Yarborouoh,  That  article  that  you  refer  to  is  your  article 
on  American  Indians,  "People  Without  A  Future,"  in  the  Harvard 
Law:  Record,  May  1956  ? 

Mr.  Naofr.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Yarborough.  That  article  is  ordered  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  record. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows :) 
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Mr.  Nader.  By  wav  of  elaboration  of  qiy  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
insert  two  other  articles,  one  by  myself  entitled  "Lo,  the  Poor  Indian," 
and  the  second  by  Daniel  Hemiinger  and  Nancy  Esposito, 

Senator  Yarborocoh.  Where  were  they  printed? 

Mr.  Nader.  Both  were  printed  in  the  New  Republic. 

Senator  Yaruoeoucii.  They  are  ordered  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 

I  Prom  the  New  Republic,  Mar.  30,  1968] 
"Lo,  the  Poor  Ihdian" 
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Senator  Yarborouoh.  Does  that  complete  your  statement  ? 
Mr.  Nader.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  I  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee very  much  for  this  very  comprehensive  statement,  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation.  It  is  informative  and  will  be  of  help  to  this  com- 
mittee and  I  hope  to  the  Nation. 

I  congratulate  you  too.  While  we  know  you  and  the  country  knows 
you  beet  as  a  crusader  for  safe  automobiles  and  your  book  "Unsafe  At 
Any  Speed"  has  been  noted  more,  so  far  as  I  know  your  publication  in 
this  field  of  the  American  Indians  precedes  your  puMication  in  the  field 
of  automobile  safety. 

I  have  heard  you  speak  earlier  of  your  visits  to  Indian  reservations, 
and  your  article  in  tne  Harvard  Law  Record  back  in  1956  nearly  13 
years  ago  now  shows  your  long  interest  in  studying  this  field.  You 
nave  made  a  real  contribution  to  these  hearings.  I  want  to  thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Nader-  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Senator  Mondale. 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wish  to  join  the  chairman  in  his  observation  about  your  contribu- 
tion in  this  field  as  in  many  others,  I  think  the  country,  which  at  first 
dismissed  Mr.  Nader  as  somewhat  of  a  wild  man,  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  creative,  responsible  critics  in  the  country 
today.  And.  a  remarkable  lawyer. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  the  same  question  I  asked  the  previous  wit- 
ness. Do  you  think  that  we  can  have  an  adequate  system  or  Indian  edu- 
cation which  the  Tndians  themselves  do  not  control  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  No,  I  do  not. 

Senator  Mondal*.  Thus,  whatever  system  we  develop  must  begin 
with  that  principle? 
Mr.  Nadhl  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Mondale.  Would  vou  trace  the  confusion,  insensitivity,  in- 
competence, and  sometimes  downright  bigotry,  which  has  character- 
ized Indian  education  policy  for  more  than  a  century,  basically,  to  the 
failure  to  permit  the  Indian  to  pursue  his  own  course  as  he  sees  best? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes.  It  is  a  systematic  attempt  by  the  dominant  culture  to 
impose  its  value  systems  and  its  decisional  processes  on  a  subservient 
cultvir^. 

Senator  Mondale.  Because  this  has  been  our  policy  all  of  these 
years,  wherever  you  look  you  see  different  ramifications  of  a  white 
man's  failure  to  understand:  what  it  is  that  Indian**  need  wd  want; 
what  their  incentives  are;  what  their  language  means  to  them,  be- 
cause language  is  more,  as  I  understand  it,  than  just  a  question  oi  un- 
derstanding each  other.  Language  involves  a  value  system.  When  we 
use  the  word  "time"  it  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  necessarily  to 
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another  culture.  When  we  use  the  word  "nature,"  others  may  pronounce 
it  the  same  but  it  may  mean  an  entirely  different  thing.  Our  concept 
of  the  use  of  nature  is  a  generalized  reference  but  as  I  understand  it 
from  different  scholars  speaking  of  the  Indians,  nature  to  them  means 
not  only  that,  but  also  an  obligation  toward  nature.  He  senses  him- 
self a  part  of  a  system,  a  culture  and  a  heritage,  which  involves  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  rights.  One  can  only  hope,  among  other  things, 
that  ii  those  who  controlled  the  destiny  of  this  country  over  the  last 
century  would  have  had  that  same  concept  of  nature,  then  perhaps  we 
would  not  be  facing  the  environmental  crisis  and  the  pollution  crisis 
which  threatens  to  destroy  us. 

I  have  gathered  from  some  of  the  questions  asked  here  today  that 
some  believe  that  the  issue  before  this  committee  is  whatever  we  decide 
as  best  for  the  Indian,  when  that  is  precisely  the.  problem  that  has 
caused  the  situation  that  requires  these  hearings. 

It  is  time  that  the  white  man  disabused  himself  of  the  notion  that 
he  is  capable  of  making  that  decision  any  more  than  we  would  let 
anybody  else  make  that  decision  for  us.  That  is  why  we  have  local 
control  of  school  boards.  If  you  went  into  any  community  in  which 
I  was  raised,  or  Senator  Yarborough  was  raised,  and  you  suggested 
there  was  going  to  be  a  national  system  by  which  somebody  else 
selected  the  teachers,  determined  the  curriculum,  and  decided  all  of  the 
things  that  are  decided  aow  for  the  Indians  throughout  this  country 
by  a  remote  bureaucracy,  we  would  have  a  war.  Yet,  this  is  exactly 
what  has  been  going  on  in  Indian  communities.  I  think  until  we 
realize  that  no  matter  how  far  off  we  might  be  in  the  Congress,  or 
anywhere  else,  we  are  not  going  to  solve  this  problem  until  we  disabuse 
ourselves  of  the  notion  that  we  retain  some  kind  of  proprietary  right 
to  determine  the  future  of  other  people  and  other  cultures. 

I  notice  in  your  discussion,  and  all  the  discussion  that  we  have  had 
thus  far,  that  the  attention  has  been  primarily  directed  toward  the 
reservation  Indian  or  the  rural  Indian.  This  is  certainly  an  area  of 
profound  concern. 

Would  you  care  to  make  any  observations  about  the  problem  of 
education  for  the  urban  Indian,  and  how  that  relates  to  your  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes. 

As  you  know,  Senator,  the  numbers  of  Indians  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  is  increasing  markedly  in  recent  years,  particularly  Los  Angeles, 
Denver,  Minneapolis.  The  question  is  how  do  jou  handle  an  essentially 
alienated,  often  frightened  minority  group  in  an  educational  system 
that  has  been  rather  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  students  m  the 
cities  whose  parents  have  been  there  for  many  years.  I  think  the  prob- 
lems are  different.  They  are  very  largely  the  problems  of  urban  educa- 
tion in  general  with  particular  sensitivity  to  the  language  needs,  to  the 
emotional  needs  of  tne  Indian  children  in  the  cities.  I  think  you  have 
struck  a  very  important  chord  when  you  mentioned  the  relationship  of 
Indians  to  nature,  particularly  on  the  reservation.  One  of  the  objects 
of  contempt  by  many  teachers  in  the  Bureau's  educational  system  is 
what  they  call  superstition  and  animism,  which  is  in  part  an  ascribing 
of  human  anthropomorphic  qualities' to  mountains,  hills,  streams,  to 
other  geographic  sites  on  the  reservation. 
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I  submit  that  this  is  a  critical  distinction  between  the  two  cultures. 
And  that  because  our  culture  does  not  have  that  kind  of  appreciation 
or  communion  with  nature  we  have  seen  the  Great  Lakes,  the  great 
rivers,  the  air  polluted,  contaminated  to  a  degree  where  the  backlash, 
the  whiplash  of  an  abused  nature  is  now  affecting  the  very  health  and 
safety  of  our  peoples  everywhere.  So,  it  is  a  bit  stronger  than  just 
condescension  to  say  these  attitudes  are  paternalistic.  They  are  destruc- 
tive. They  indicate  a  feeling  that  we  have  not  only  to  crush  Indians' 
values  but  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  them. 

I  submit  that  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  them  in  a  very 
personal  and  a  very  effective  manner,  not  just  in  terms  of  the  quality 
or  style  of  life  but  in  terms  of  appreciating  the  necessity  of  respecting 
nature  if  indeed  we  are  going  to  have  a  viable  natural  environment 
for  raising  children  in  the  Nation. 

The  interesting  difference  between  the  Indian  attitude  on  many 
of  the  reservations  and  our  attitude  is  that  we  look  at  rivers  not  as 
something  composed  of  spirits  or  various  human  attributes.  We  look 
at  rivers  as  sewers.  We  look  at  the  air  as  a  sewer.  We  look  at  lakes  as 
dumping  grounds  for  industrial  byproducts  and  municipal  sewage. 

I  think  that  we  could  undertake  a  greater  degree  of  humility  here  in 
respecting  a  value  system  which  has  withstood  tremendous  bombard- 
ment for  over  200  years  from  the  dominant  culture  and  has  still  hung 
on.  That  type  of  retention  is  almost  unknown  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

I  £hink  it  indicates,  among  other  things,  the  degree  of  commitment 
that  the  Indians  have  to  their  value  system. 

Senator  Mondale.  This  same  value  system,  as  I  understand  it,  would 
be  of  value  to  the  American  society  in  many  other  ways. 

One  of  the  least  discussed  issues  in  the  Congress  today  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  migratory  fowl  and  various  other  species  of  wild  animals. 
Unfortunately,  whenever  we  permit  them  to  be  hunted  the  reaction 
of  our  community  is  to  take  all  you  can  get;  they  call  them  meat  hunt- 
ers in  Minnesota.  We  slaughter  them.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
have  Mallard  ducks  or  any  Other  kind  of  ducks,  because  we  just  can't 
seem  to  be  able  to  restrain  ourselves  whenever  permitted  to  hunt. 

This  is  once-again  a  ramification  of  an  appreciation  of  nature  which 
we  could  gain  from  the  American  Indian.  I  think  there  is  much  we 
have  lost  through  our  policy  of  arrogance  over  the  years. 

I  have  just  one  final  question :  You  mentioned  that  there  is  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  a  Branch  of  Education.  Would  you  care  to 
comment  on  the  sensitivity  and  the  quality  of  the  personnel  in  that 
department  ( 

You  mentioned  something  about  the  ages.  But  what  can  be  said  of 
the  sophistication  with  which  they  approach  the  problems  of  Indian 
education? 

Mr.  Nadkk.  There  have  l)een  some  dedicated  and  competent 
people  in  that  division,  Senator.  They,  of  course,  left  when  they  felt 
themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  problems  and  restrictions  and  not 
capable  of  making  a  contribution. 

I  think  the  division  itself  is  a  stagnant  iceberg,  one  which 
operates  down  to  the  reservation  level  in  a  very  primitive  way,  one 
which  has  been  shown,  and  this  is  really  critical,  incapable  of  as- 
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similating  proven  pilot  project  techniques,  not  educational  theories,  not 
reasoned  analyses  or  policies  but  policies  that  have  been  proven,  not 
only  off  the  reservation  but  also  some  of  these  proven  pilot  projects 
such  as  Rough  Rock.  This  narrows  the  focus  for  evaluating  the  Nation's 
capability,  ft  is  no  longer  saying,  "Give  as  the  answer,  give  us  the  tech- 
niques." It  is  a  problem  of  what  happens  when  you  have  the  techniques 
developed. 

Senator  Mondale.  Even  if  one  were  to  assume  that  there  was  a 
highly  sophisticated  department  of  education  located  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indians  Affairs,  as  I  understand  your  testimony,  the  real  power  rests 
with  the  area  directors  of  the  Bureau  who  are,  by  and  large,  not  edu- 
cators. Do  you  know  any  of  them  who  are  educators  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Mondale.  But  they  serve>  if  I  understand  your  testimony 
correctly,  as  basically  the  Board  of  Education  for  these  schools  under 
their  supervision  within  the  region;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  percentage  of  the  Bureau's  budget  goes  to 
education  ?  Do  you  know,  or  could  you  obtain  that  for  us  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  When  you  include  school  construction  and  operation, 
it  is  almost  50  percent. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  is  the  ratio  of  educator?  in  the  National 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  total  personnel  budget  in  that  depart- 
ment? \ 

Mr.  Nader.  I  don't  have  those  figures  with  me. 

Senator  Mondale.  Willyou  find  out  ?  \ 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  sir.  Out  of  a  personnel  total  of  approximately 
16,000,  the  BIA  employs  only  2,700  educators — less  than  20  percent 
of  its  staff.  \ 

Senator  Mondale.  I  have  the  notion  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  created  for  other  reasons;  that  the  education  responsibility 
of  the  Bureau  has  been  a  sort  of  stepchild.  It  has  not  been  given  the 
importance  it  should  in  the  total  spectrum  of  responsibilities  which  the 
Bureau  undertakes. 

I  would  appreciate  that  information.  .  \ 

One  other  thing  you  did  not  testify  on,  and  I  would  appreciate 
anything  you  could  provide  for  the  record,  is  the  role  of  the  States  in 
all  of  this.  They  are  really  the  ones  that  receive  the  money  under  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  funds. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  parcel  out  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  with  no 
strings  attached.  It  is  what  we  might  call  a  stump  fund.  We  leave  it 
there  and  they  pick  it  up  and  do  as  they  please.  We  have  had  testimony 
that  although  the  funds  go  to  the  school  districts  through  the  States 
for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children,  the  parents  and  the  children 
in  those  school  systems  have  little  or  no  say  whatsoever  over  how  those 
funds  will  be  spent. 

What  are  the  States  *  ig  to  try  to  correct  this?  What  can  we  do 
to  tie  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  so  as  to  permit  a  role  of  substance  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  and  their  children  and  thereby  insure  that  these 
funds  can  be  used  in  a  way  which  will  serve  the  interests  for  which 
they  have  been  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  need  the  GAO  audit  of  utilization  of 
the  Johnson-O'Malley  funds.  It  is  difficult  for  the  people  of  the  East 
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to  appreciate  the  incredible  contempt  and  prejudice  of  whites  who 
live  near  reservations  toward  the  Indians.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
depressing  factors  of  all  in  terms  of  trying  to  see  some  light  in  the 
distance. 

I  think  what  is  needed  fundamentally  is  an  infusion  of  young  people 
who  have  had  experience  in  interaction  with  a  different  culture;  for 
some  of  these  very  difficult  human  problems,  who  could  go  to  a 
reservation  complex,  deal  with  Indians  as  human  beings  and  try  to 
improve  their  concept  of  fulfillment  and  self-respect. 

Senator  Mondale.  But  the  point  is,  that  if  we  are  not  going  to  solve 
this  problem  without  Indian  control,  how  can  we  do  that  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  now  go  to  public  schools  controlled  by  others? 

Mr.  Nader.  I  think  one  way  to  do  it,  possibly,  is  to  do  something 
rather  radical  and  that  is  to  take  the  children  out  of  the  public  school 
system  simply  because  the  environment  there  is  white  oriented,  non- 
Indian  oriented.  It  is  impossible  to  bend  the  existing  public  school 
system  to  the  Indian  child  s  needs  except,  for  example,  where  you  have 
100  percent  or  95  percent  you  can  treat  them  as  de  facto  Indian 
schools  and  have  special  situations.  I  think  it  is  simply  something 
to  be  seriously  considered  to  take  them  out  of  these  schools  and  to 
develop  close  to  home  day  educational  institutions. 

Senator  Mondale.  Could  you  be  a  little  more  specific  in  your  re- 
sponse for  the  record  ?  Beoause  in  our  major  urban  areas,  in  our  border 
schools  and  public  schools,  very  often  the  Indian  population  is  very 
remote. 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes.  My  reference  was  to  the  reservation  area. 

Senator  Mondaijs.  First  of  all,  there  are  thousands  of  Indians  in 
public  schools.  Two-thirds  of  the  money  goes  to  the  public  schools ;  and 
we  have  an  urban  Indian  situation  where,  I  don't  think,  the  Indian 
would  benefit  from  what  you  are  talking  about  here  without  a  further 
focus  on  how*  we  would  gain  a  sensitivity  for  his  problem. 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  the  urban  problems  are  entirely  different. 

Senator  Moxdalel  Yet  we  don't  have  before  us  any  suggestions 
along1  that  line.  I  would  appreciate  anything  you  could  give  ns. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nader.  I  might  say,  Senator,  in  terms  of  your  prior  question  on 
educational  personnel,  the  figures  that  I  have,  the  latest  figures  I  have, 
indicates  7,000  permanent  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  re- 
lating to  education  out  of  a  total  number  of  some  16,000  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  employees.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  remarks 
today  cannot  and  do  not  d  >al  with  the  urban  problem  which  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  one  which  is  not  susceptible  to  general  recommendation, 
one  that  almost  has  to  have  a  specific  teacher  or  tutor-to-student  tyj)e 
of  approach. 

A  very  personal  approach  is  necessary  in  addition  to  the  regular 
curriculum  that  these  Indian  children  receive  in  the  9chool. 

Senator  Yarborough.  I  believe  there  are  more  Indians  in  Los  An- 
geles than  in  any  other  city,  aren't  there  ? 

Mr.  Nader,  Yes. 

Senator  Yarborough.  They  are  Navajo. 
Mr.  Nader.  Navajonnd  the  southwest  tribes. 

Senator  YAKBOROuon.Was  it  your  conclusion  now  that  under  the 
present  setup  we  could  not  immediately  eliminate  the  boarding  school  ? 
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Mr.  Nader.  No,  I  don't  think  they  can  be  eliminated.  It  will  have  to 
be  a  phasing  out  process.  They  can,  however,  be  supplemented  with 
specialists. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  That  is  my  next  question.  What  suggestions 
do  you  have  to  improve  the  situation  as  it  is  now?  Immediate  im- 
provement 

Mr.  Nader.  I  think,  first  of  all,  the  quickest  phasing  out  should  occur 
in  the  elementary  boarding  schools.  As  far  as  the  others,  what  is  really 
needed  is  an  infusion  of  people  skilled  in  the  mental  health  problems 
of  children,  people  who  can  give  them  counsel,  people  who  can  pro- 
vide the  adequate  responsive  environment,  people  who  can  foresee 
and  forestall  factors  that  Indian  youngsters  are  going  to  be  exposed  to 
as  they  proceed  through  the  schoolyears. 

I  think  the  second  improvement  would  be  to  bring  some  parents 
back  to  these  boarding  schools,  give  them  roles  even  if  it  is  just 
something  as  simple  as  the  dormitory  aide,  so  that  they  have  some 
feeling  of  identity  with  what  is  back  home,  to  bridge  this  gap. 

I  also  reiterate  my  suggestion  that  returned  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers can  be  a  significant  resource  here  in  this  entire  interim  period. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  which  I  think  has  to  be  said  here. 
Too  often  we  talk  about  the  Indian  Bureau  and  non-Indians.  Of 
course,  if  we  are  going  to  hope  for  a  reassertion  of  Indians  to  control 
their  future,  we  are  going  to  have  to  talk  about  two  kinds  of  Indians 
in  particular,  one  the  professional  Indian  who  has  become  a  kind 
of  parasite  to  the  Indian  Bureau  system,  kind,  of  like  a  welfare 
Indian  who  is  an  alleged  representative  of  the  tribes,  representative 
of  the  people,  but  actually  he  has  been  co-opted  into  the  Bureau 
system  and  has  just  the  same  kind  of  insensitivitv  at  times  as  the 
non-Indian  employees.  This  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

The  second  problem  deals  with  the  young  Indian  radical,  the  mili- 
tant, the  college  educated-  Of  course,  about  1  percent  of  the  Indians 
who  start  in  the  school  system  go  through  college  and  complete  their 
college  degrees.  But  a  great  deal,  a  great  number  of  these  Indians 
have  not  gone  back  to  their  people.  This  is  typical  of  the  brain-drain 
that  operates  internationally.  They  have  gone  into  jobs  and  in  other 
areas  of  white  culture.  The  question  to  really  ask  is  whether  there 
is  any  possibility  of  Indian  control,  of  Indian  progress,  of  reassertion 
on  the  reservation,  near  reservation  areas,  when  the  most  skilled,  most 
educated,  most  alert,  most  articulate  young  Indians  are  siphoned  off 
into  non-Indian  society. 

While  it  is  encouraging  to  see  a  growing  militancy  in  terms  of 
returning  to  the  people,  returning  to  the  reservations  or  at  least  in- 
volving themselves  in  Indian  issues,  I  think  it  is  still  a  very  serious 
problejn.  Until  that  can  somehow  be  overcome  we  will  simply  see  a 
process  where  more  Indians  will  go  through  college  and  be  siphoned 
off  and  the  Indians  in  the  reservation  environment  will  be  drained 
even  more  fully  of  whatever  talent  can  be  developed  there. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Senator  Mondale,  do  you  have  other  aues- 
tions? 

Senator  Mondale.  No. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Nader,  for  this  very 
perceptive  statement  you  have  made,  and  the  v^y  informed  paper 
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that  you  have  submitted.  You  have  made  a  contribution  to  this  hearing 
and  to  the  whole  problem  that  this  special  subcommittee  is  studying. 

We  may  have  other  questions  we  will  submit  to  you,  or  we  will  con- 
fer with  you  from  time  to  time  if  some  problem  arises.  You  have  been 
publishing  in  this  field  for  over  13  years,  I  don't  know  how  long  you 
have  been  studying  it  but  you  have  certainly  brought  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation and  suggestions  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Nader.  Thank  you. 

(The  Coleman  findings  referred  to  earlier  follow :) 

Senator  Yakborouqh,  I  want  to  suggest  before  I  am  forced  to  leave 
now  that  we  will  request  the  Library  of  Congress  to  find  out  whether 
the  history  has  been  printed  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Choctaw 
Republic,  and  the  Cherokee  Nation.  We  probably  will  not  have  those 
histories  for  the  committee.  If  extra  copies  can  be  obtained  we  will  not 
print  them  in  the  record  but  just  file  them  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Mondale.  The  final  witness  today  will  be  Dr.  Jean  Van 
Dusen,  pediatrician  for  the  Tuba  City  Public  Health  Hospital. 

We  understand  that  the  other  witness  scheduled  today  will  be  kind 
enough  to  stay  over  until  tomorrow,  l>ecause  Dr.  Van  Dusen  must  re- 
turn this  evening.  We  are  grateful  for  your  presentation. 

(Discussion  off  the  record. ) 

Senator  Mondale.  We  understand  that  Dr.  Van  Dusen  can  be  with 
us  tomorrow.  We  think  it  would  be  better,  so  that  the  full  committee 
can  benefit  from  your  testimony,  if  you  are  willing  to  accommodate  us 
in  that  way.  Most  of  the  Senators  have  had  to  leave.  There  is  a  fight 
over  on  the  floor  to  give  the  Nutrition  Committee  the  money  to  do  their 
work.  That  is  part  of  your  subject.  So  let  us  do  that  work  this  afternoon 
and  come  back  tomorrow.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :30  p.m.  the  committee  was  recessed,  to  be  recon- 
vened at  9  a.m.  Wednesday,  February  19, 1969.) 


INDIAN  EDUCATION,  1969 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1969 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  of  the 

Committee  ox  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

W  ashing  ton,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :15  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  4232, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  presiding  pro 
tempore. 

Present:  Senators  Kennedy  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee),  Yar- 
borough,  Mondale,  Hughes,  Murphy,  and  Bellmon. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Robert  O.  Harris,  staff  director 
to  full  committee;  Adrian  L.  Parmeter,  subcommittee  staff  director; 
and  Herschel  Sahmount,  minority  professional  staff  member. 

Senator  Mondale.  The  hearing  will  resume  as  part  of  the  current 
series  on  education.  We  are  somewhat  improvising  here  in  terms  of 
scheduling.  Right  now  the  projector  has, yet  to  arrive,  soNve  will  take 
the  witnesses  out  of  order  and  begin  with  the  best  of  all,  from  Minne- 
sota, Mrs.  Rosemary  Christensen.  Is  she  here?  The  first  witness  is 
Mrs.  Rosemary  Christensen  who  is  with  the  Professional  Staff  of  the 
Upper  Midwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  Minneapolis,  which 
has  been  doing  such  fine  work  in  this  field. 

The  second  witness  will  be  Mr.  Paul  Petrafeso,  who  is  also  with  the 
Laboratory,  and  also  testifying  will  be  Mr.  William  Antell,  Indian 
education  specialist  for  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education. 

We  are  all  very  pleased  that  you  are  her  Of  course,  I  an^  particu- 
larly pleased,  and  liaving  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  observing  your 
work,  I  think  we  are  going  to  gain  a  great  deal  from  your  contribution. 

Rosemary,  do  you  want  to  start? 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  ROSEMARY  CHRISTENSEN,  PROFESSIONAL 
STAFF  FOR  THE  UPPER  MIDWEST  REGIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
/  LABORATORY,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mrs.  Christensen.  Since  September  1968,  the  laboratory  has  been 
engaged  in  a  search  of  Hie  literature  available  on  Indians  with  a 
focus  on  Indian  values. 

The  bibliography  has  entries  numbering  slightly  over  300.  Each 
book  is  being  read  bv  a  member  of  the  Indian  education  staff  and  is 
abstracted  for  our  files.  At  the  present  time,  approximately  80  books 
have  been  read.  Hopefully,  by  May  an  annotated  bibliography  will  be 
ready. 
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Based  on  actual  social,  political  and  economic  need  in  the  past, 
values  as  researched  and  presented  by  anthropologists,  sociologists,  and 
psychologists  in  the  literature  search,  can  be  used  as  a  springboard  in 
working  with  cultural  differences. 

An  explanation  of  values  and  attitudes  held  in  the  past  by  Indians 
will  help  in  understanding  the  present  Indian.  Indians  are  in  a  state 
of  transition;  hence,  values  and  attitudes  will  reflect  dominant  society 
influence  as  well  as  Indian  influence. 

The  conflict  that  results  will  necessarily  reflect  confusion  in  value 
systems,  and  the  resultant  attitudes  may  not  be  clear-cut  Anglo  or 
Indian  values  but  a  confused  fusion  of  both. 

The  Martin  Luther  King  Human  Relations  Seminar,  sponsored 
by  the  Minneapolis  public  schools  for  its  3,000  teachers  and  produced 
by  KTCA  educational  TV,  is  trying  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
of  the  needs,  the  expectations,  and  the  rights  of  all  men  of  all  colors 
and  all  creeds. 

This  series  is  examining  three  mind  sets — focuses  or  frames  of  refer- 
ence, individual,  institutional,  and  community — in  terms  of  the  teach- 
er's own  experiences  and  perceptions. 

The  Indian  advisory  board  advises  and  helps  the  Minneapolis  School 
Board  with  any  problems  dealing  with  Indians.  The  Indian  advisory 
committee  appointed  a  values  committee  to  help  the  M.  L.  K.  Seminar 
plan,  its  program.  Indian  values  were  discussed  on  the  institutional 
mind-set  day. 

The  mind  set  of  the  institution  in  which  the  teachers  work,  the 
school,  has  forces  within  it  which  makes  what  it  does  self -perpetuating. 

Upon  accepting  work  within  the  institution,  the  teacher  is  called 
upon  to  play  a- certain  role — regardless  of  his  personal  feelings. 

It  was  stressed  to  the  teachers  that  Indian  children  sometimes  hold 
different  attitudes  and  values  than  dominant  society  does. 

Due  to  lack  of  time  on  the  TV  only  four  values  or  attitudes  were 
presented;  (1)  time  orientation;  (2)  material  outlook;  (3)  nature 
relationship;  and  (4)  the  attitudes  toward  competition. 

Tins  is  what  we  found  in  the  literature  and  passed  on  to  the  teach- 
ers to  be  used  in  some  way.  We  did  not  give  any  kind  of  techniques 
of  this  sort.  We  just  gave  the  infoimation. 

We  thought  it  would  be  useful  in  this  sort  of  seminar  situation. 
There  is  time — why  I  am  using  the  present  tense  is  because  this  is 
still  going  on — there  is  time  provided  after  the  TV  presentation  for 
group  discussions  at  the  various  schools.  Indians  will  be  available 
for  these  discussion  groups. 

Another  problem  the  Indian  advisory  hoard  has  been  working  on 
is  Indian-knowledge  input  into  the  school  system.  There  are  four  com- 
mittees working  in  this  area : 

The  language  committee  has  been  reviewing  textbooks  from  inner 
city  classrooms  and  will  recommend  to  the  school  board,  (1)  amount 
of  material  on  Indians  be  increased,  (2)  emphasis  on  letter  materials 
on  the  modern  Indian. 

This  committee  is  also  preparing  a  primer  on  the  Chiopewa  and 
Sioux  languages  along  with  conversation  tapes. 

Senator  Mondale.  Are  there  any  primers  now  for  the  teaching  of 
Ch  i  ppewa  and  Sioux  ? 
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Mrs.  Christensen.  No  ;  there  are  not. 

Senator  Mondale.  None  available  in  the  school  system? 

Mrs.  Christensen.  No. 

Ted  Mahto,  an  Indian  teacher  for  20  years,  is  heading  this  project, 
and  he  hopes  to  be  finished  in  eight  months. 

The  culture  committee  is  concerned  with  authentic  Indian  history 
and  is  advising  the  school  board  to  offer  more  Indian  history  in  the 
city  classrooms.  Not  the  type  of  history  prevalent  now,  but  authentic 
fact-tvpe  history.  We  would  like  to  get  this  into  the  school  system. 

As  long  as  mine  is  in  an  arfca  where  there  are  lots  of  Indians  and  has 
had  a  lot  of  Indian  history,  we  would  like  to  stress  this  in  the  school 
system  and  use  it  in  the  curriculum. 

The  structure  committee  is  interested  in  the  teacher-placement 
policy,  and  their. recommendation  states  that  only  experienced  teachers 
should  be  working  with  the  minority  groups. 

Now,  the  inexperienced  teachers  shoved  into  the  classrooms  where 
there  are  minority  groups  such  as  Indians  don't  know  how  to  deal 
with  it.  They  should  be  experienced  teachers.  This  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  recommendations. 

The  policy  committee  is  at  present  attending  school  board  meetings 
to  become  acquainted  with  school  board  policies  and  decisionmaking. 
This  committee  will  be  working  closely  with  the  structure  committee  on 
further  recommendations. 

The  reason  the  Indians  are  attending  school  board  meetings  is  that 
we  would  like  to  become  knowledgeable  of  the  workings  of  the  school 
board,  the  school,  and  county  work.  That  is  th<>  only  way  we  can 
make  any  kind  of  recommendations  that  carry  any  kinC  of  work  if 
we  know  first  of  all  what  is  going  on  and  work  from  there. 

A  further  recommendation  common  to  all  committees  is  thpt  the 
Minneapolis  schools  should  have  a  full-time  Indian  consultant  at  the 
administration  level. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  are  speaking  now  of  Minnsapolir.  i 

*Mrs.  Christensen.  Right 

Senator  Monpalk.  As  ^understand,  Minneapolis  has  one  of  the 
largest  urban  Indian  populations  in  the  country.  Am  I  correct?  Do  we 
have  figures  on  that,  Will  ? 

Mr.  Antell.  Yes;  we  are  estimating  between  7,500  and  10^000. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  we  have  any  figures  on  how  many  Indian 
teachers  the?re  are  in  the  school  system  in  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Antell.  Three,  to  my  knowledge.  Two  of  them  are  social 
workers.  11 

Senator  Monda lf.  Out  of  how  many? 

Mr.  Antell.  3,0i)6. 

Senator  Mondalk,  You  have  only  three  Indian  teachers,  two  of 
whom  are  social  workers,  in  the  Minneapolis  school  system?  Is  this 
mattt t  under  review  now? 

Mr  Antell.  Yes;  it  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Minneapolis  is  con- 
tinual ly  looking  for  Indian  teachers.  Like  everybody  else  in  Minnesota, 
we  can  t  supply  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 

Mre .  Ohriktknsen.  Another  program  we  are  interested  in  is  Upward 
Hound.  Upward  Tiound  is  directed  by  a  Sioux  Indian,  Chris  Caven- 
der,  und  is  staff ed  by  Indians. 
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The  program  is  working  in  three  areas :  ( 1)  tutorial  services  to  about 
80  youngsters  in  the  Minneapolis  area;  (2)  cultural  classes  for  these 
youngsters  covering  Sioux  history,  Chippewa  history,  Indian  values, 
reservations  past  and  present,  Indian  leaders  past  and  present,  the 
law,  arts  and  crafts  and  the  past;  (3)  seminars  conducted  by  the 
Upward  Bound  staff  for  interested  Minneapolis  teachers. 

The  areas  covered  are:  (1)  general  background  of  Indian  migra- 
tions; (2)  problems  of  general  poverty ;  (3)  Indian-urban  child;  (4) 
problems  of  the  reservation  student ;  (5)  effects  of  BIA  on  the  Indian- 
pro  and  con;  and  (6^  Indian  values  as  Indians  see  it. 

Sessions  7-11  will  be  in-depth  discussion  of  the  previous  sessions, 
t»nd  12,  panel  of  evaluations  by  Indians  and  white  people. 

This  program  is  in  part  financed  by  the  Minneapolis  schools.  Credit 
or  pay  has  been  offered  to  the  120  teachers  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram; $8,100  has  been  provided  to  pay  56  teachers  taking  this  course 
for  pay.  The  others  are  taking  it  for  credit. 


from  these  seminars  for  future  use  by  interested  teachers. 

Mr.  Cavender  reports  that  out  of  315  Upward  Bound  programs, 
Minneapolis  has  the  only  one  aimed  at  urban  Indians.  It  represents  an 
innovative  approach  to  the  dropout  problem,  and  he  feels  success  is 
representee!  by  the  participation^  three-fourths  of  the  students  in  all 
aspects  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Cavender  would  recommend,  however,  that  such  a  program 
should  be  tested  for  4  or  5  years  before  any  definite  conclusion  can 
be  reached. 

Another  point  of  interest,  and  one  1  am  verv  much  interested  in 
personally,  19  the  emphasis  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  currently 
placing  on  the  Indian. 

The  American  Indian  Student  Council,  chaired  by  G.  William 
Craig,  general  college  instructor  ;uk1  a  Mohawk  Indian,  has  started 
the  wheels  turning  to  implement  a  program  leading  to  a  B.A^egree 
in  Indian  studies. 

A  task  force  is  being  a  pointed  to  work  on  getting  this  program 
J  started  by  fall  of  15H5J).  It  will  focus  on  reflecting  the  needs  of  urban 
as  well  as  the  reservation  Indian. 

Thfc  unique  aspect  of  this  program  \k  that  in  lieu  of  a  foreign 
language  which  the  H.A.  degree  now  requires,  Chippewa  and  Sioux 
will  he  offered  for  25  credits  and  will  suffice  for  the  language  require- 
ment. This  seems  to  be  a  unique  aspect  of  this  program. 

This  opportunity  will  be  open  to  both'  white  and  Indian  students.  It 
will  also  serve  to  acquaint  the  white  students  on  the  campus  with 
Indian  culture. 

Another  program  in  the  discussion  stage  is  the  "store  front  uni- 
versit;^'  to  be  situated  in  the  Indian  community.  There  would  bo 
courses  offered  to  adults  interested  in  finishing  a  degree,  to  high  school 
dropouts,  and  to  professionals  working  in  the  Indian  community. 

Tutorial  services  would  also  l>e  offered  to  the  dropout  and  to  the  high 
sch<x>l  student  with  problems.  Also  on  the  agenda  is  a  central  office  to 
l>e  located  on  the  campus.  This  ofiVe  would  recruit  Indian  students, 
provide  help  on  a  1  to  I  basis  for  Indian  college  students  and  have 
immediate  authority  to  grant  small  loans  and  scholarship  loans. 
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Instead  of  going  through  all  the  bureaucracy  of  a  university  and  it 
takes  so  much  time  and  allget  so  disgusted.  This  would  cut  through  the 
red  tape. 

Mr.  Craig  sees  this  office  working  closely  with  the  high  schools  in 
the  State  and  with  the  Bu  -eau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  would  say  in  conclusion  that  the  great  thing  about  the  program 
discussed  is  the  participation  of  the  Indians  themselves  in  all  phases. 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you,  Rosemary.  I  think  we  will  hear  from 
Mr.  Petrafeso  before  we  have  questions. 

Will,  do  you  have  testimony  ? 

Mr.  An  tell.  Yes ;  I  do. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  R.  PETRAFESO,  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  FOR 
THE  UPPER  MIDWEST  RETINAL  EDUCATIONAL  LABORATORY, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  Pktrafkso.  The  testimony  I  will  give  will  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  , part  will  be  concerning  t!  evaluation  of  the  boarding 
schools  that  our  laboratory  did  in  December,  and  the  second  part  will 
l>e  concerned  with  what  our  laboratory  is  doing  in  relation  to  the  prob- 
lem where  it  is  operating. 

We  evaluated  two  boarding  schools  that  are  run  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  one  at  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  and  the  other  at  Flandivan; 
Pierre  being  the  elementary  school  and  Flandreau  the  high  school. 

(The  material  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 

The  boarding  schools  that  are  operated  and  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  handle  primarily  cnildren  who  cannot  get  an  education 
at  their  home  reservation  for  various  reasons  such  as  the  inability  of 
the  student  to  get  along  with  the  teachers,  with  other  students,  the 
negative  influence  of  the  family,  or  no  family  at  all.  For  these  reasons 
the  child  is  sent  to  a  boarding  school. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  students  who  do  go  into  these  two  board- 
ing schools  are  sent  there  because  of  social — supposed! v  social  reasons. 

Now,  the  selection  process  that  these  kids  face  in  their  assignment 
I  think  should  probably  come  under  some  kind  of  investigation.  This 
process  starts  at  the  local  level.  Usually  it  is  initiated  by  the  welfare 
worker,  by  the  principal  at  the  school,  or  the  educational  specialist. 
Now,  sometimes  the  child  is  referred  to  the  l>oarding  school  by  a  tribal 
court.  But  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  systematic  way  of  deter- 
mining why  this  child  is  going  to  be  sent  to  a  boarding  school.  I  think 
that  we  need  to  look  at  this  a  little  more  carefully.  Obviously  there 
are  kids  at  these  Warding  schools  who  probably  should  not  be  there. 

Senator*  Mondai.k.  We  had  a  tragic  situation  in  Minnesota  where 
this  12-year-old  Indian  child  stayed  in  the  county  jail  for  6  weeks, 
while  he  was  awaiting  transfer  to  a  1  warding  school.  The  boarding 
school  officials  never  came  to  see  him.  The  parents  weren't  interested  in 
him,  and  no  one  else  visited  him.  Eventually  he  hanged  himself,  which, 
I  think,  ought  to  l)e  more  than  enough  evidence  that  this  system  ought 
to  be  looked  into. 

Mr.  Prtrafeko.  I  agree.  After  the  child  is  placed  in  the  boarding 
school,  we  have  a  different  situation.  Because  of  .the  fact  that  95  per- 
cent of  these  kids  are  assigned  to  these  t>oarding  schools  because  of 
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social  reasons,  the  schools  that  the  Bureau  operates  are  in  no  shape 
to  keen  up  with  the  problems  that  they  face.  That  is,  they  do  not  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  social  problems  that  these  kids  are  sent  here  for. 
There  is  no  special  training,  for  instance,  for  teachers  who  teach  in 
the  boarding  schools.  You  pass  a  civil  service  examination  and  you 
can  apply  for  a  job  as  a  teacher  in  a  boarding  school.  There  is  no  spe- 
cial inservice  training  for  these  teachers,  at  least  at  these  two  schools 
that  we  saw. 

I  was  talk  ^ng  with  the  person  dt  the  Bureau  who  handles  the  orien- 
tation. The  question  came  about,  concerning iJie  kind  of  training  these 
teachers  were  given  upon  their  entrance  irito  the  boarding  school  as 
teachers.  His  reply  was  that  "We  give  them  basic  orientation  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Bureau."  What  this  amounts  to  really  is  an  orientation 
about  fringe  benefits  and  the  regulations  that  the  Bureau  operates 
under. 

When  I  asked  one  of  the  teachers  what  kind  of  inservice  training 
she  had  had,  or  tra!  ling  period,  her  reply  was  that  she  had  gotten  her 
inservice  training  after  she  had  gotten  there  and  she  got  that  training 
from  some  of  the  other  teachers  who  had  been  there  awhile.  I  donx 
know  whether  this  is  bad  or  good,  but  I  tend  to  think  that  this  is  not  too 
good. 

Now,  the  figures  that  we, have  as  far  as  these  chiIclreTi\ entering 
school  indicate  that  these  kids  are  already  about  2  to  2V2  years  behind  in 
their  studies  and  in  their  academic  performance.  Yet  again  you  see  the 
Bureau  operating  with  the  self-contained  traditional  kind  of  class- 
room with  the  standard  kind  of  curriculum. 

A  school  that  has  the  kind  of  problems  that  they  face  with  the 
students  certainly  is  not  going  to  get  the  job  done.  This  is  not  enough. 
It  is  not  reflective  at  all  of  the  kind  of  problems  that  they  have. 

To  further  demonstrate  that,  thev  have  one  social  worker  at  Pierre 
and  300  children.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  grossly  inadequate  for  the  num- 
}>er  of  students  they  have.  They  have  one  social  worker  who,  by  the 
way,  is  not  a  social  worker  by  degree;  not  a  qualified,  at  least  certified 
social  worker.  At  Flandreau,  they  have  one  occasional  counselor  for 
hoys  and  one  for  girls  and  no  social  worker  there. 

Now,  in  1959,  a  report  that  was  completed  or  at  least  !>egun  bv  Dr, 
Krush  stated  that  one  of  the  things  that  had  to  be  done  at  Flan<lreau 
was  to  create  first,  and  then  to  fill,  a  position  with  a  social  worker  or 
psychiatrist  or  psychologist.  The  position  was  not  even  created  until 
3  years  later.  To  my  knowledge,  it  has  riever  been  filled  yet.  They  do 
have  educational  counselors.  One  of  the  educational  counselors  acts  f^s 
a  guidance  counselor,  They  also  have  people  in  the  dormitories  whom 
they  have  had  acting  as  instructional  aides  or  as  kind  of  parents  in 
their  dormitories. 

From  what  I  was  able  to  see,  these  people  do  not  act  so  much  as 
guidance  counselors. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Are  they  Bureau  officials  or  are  they  parents? 

Mr.  PmiArESo.  They  are  Bureau  employees  and  not  parents.  They 
may  be  parents,  but  not  of  the  children  there. 

I  wnuld  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  again  about  the  curriculum  and 
mention  again  thai  because  these  children  are  so  far  behind,  some  new 
kinds  of  techniques  need  to  be  tried,  and  they  have  not  been  tried  so  far. 
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Now,  the  school  says  that  they  are  set  up  basically  as  an  academic  insti- 
tution, but  when  you  look  at  the  figures — and  I  talked  to  the  depart- 
ment chairman,  academic  chairman,  and  asked  him  what  kind  of  job 
he  thought  the  school  was  doing  educating  the  children,  what  kinds  of 
things  he  thought  should  be  initiated  in  the  school ;  his  reply  was  that 
he  thought  that  Flandreau  was  doing  a  good  job  now  and  the  only 
thing  that  needed  to  be  done  was  that  more  money  needed  to  be  sup- 
plied for  textbooks  and  supplies.  This  is  the  academic  chairman  of  the 
school  speaking  out.  He  made  it  very  clear  that  he  was  not  an  in- 
novator and  not  a  great  thinker.  In  fact,  he  denied  that  he  was. 

Senator  Mondale.  For  all  these  masons,  I  think  we  can  accept  his 
judgment. 

Mr.  P^tbafeso.  The  idea  that  this  is  basically  an  academic  institu- 
tion and  the  school  was  doing  a  good  job  is  not  borne  out  by  the  re- 
sults. Twelve  percent  of  the  students  who  graduate  from  Flandreau 
go  on  to  a  higher  education. 

Senator  Mondale.  Can  you  drop  out  of  a  boarding  school  i 

Mr.  Petrafbso.  You  can  drop  out  of  the  boarding  school,  but  it 
does  not  £ive  you  anywhere  else  to  go  except  to  the  reformatory.  That 
is  my  opinion.  But  you  can  drop  out  of  the  boarding  school. 

As  I  mentioned,  only  12  percent  of  these  graduates  actually  con- 
tinue. There  is  very  little  followup  on  what  happens  to  the  students 
who  go  on  to  higher  education,  eitW*  vocational  or  college  or  univer- 
sity. Some  better  followup  needs  to  be  taken  for  these  kinds  of  students. 

Now,  at  the  Pierre  boarding  school,  they  were  working  on  a  pro- 
gram, they  were  trying  to  make  some  kind  of  changes  there.  They 
were  working  on  a  program  of  behavior  modification  and  they  were 
doing  this  hi  the  dormitory.  I  think  that  they  are  working  on  basically 
a  theoretically  sound  idea. 

The  thing  that  is  wrong  vith  this  kind  of  thing  is  that  they  are 
not  applying  the  theory  practically.  I  think  here  again  it  reflects 
the  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  the  staff.  You  don^t  just  whip 
up  and  set  something  up  right  away  without  looking  at  it  very  care- 
fully and  without  trying  to  do  as  good  a  job  as  possible  with  adequate 
training. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  sidelight  of  this  program  that  they  have 
at  Pierre,  given  that  the  theory  is  sound.  They  operate  in  the  dormi- 
tories with  a  token  system  whereby  the  child  will  perform  certain 
kinds  of  tasks  like  sweeping  his  room  or  making  his  bed  or  some- 
thing like  this,  and  iii  return  he  will  be  able  to  accumulate  a  certain 
number  of  tokens  or  points  for  the  tasks  he  performs.  This  seems 
to  be  working  pretty  well  so  far  as  we  can  see. 

The  point  is  that  the  accumulation  of  points  is  out  of  line  for  what 
the  task  is.  For  instance,  if  a  child  is  perfect  in  every  respect — 
he  makes  his  bed,  he  does  all  these  other  kinds  of  things  that  he  has 
to  do — he  can  accumulate  only  60  points  per  week.  This  is  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  points  per  week  that  the  can  accumulate. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  items  that  he  may  trade  in  his  points 
for  after  he  has  accumulated  enough,  and  most  of  these  items  center 
around  the  necessities  like  toothpaste,  toothbrush,  combs,  deodorant, 
this  kind  of  thing.  Now,  a  ran  of  deodorant  costs  150  to  200  points. 
Now,  if  the  child  were  absolutely  perfect,  it  would  take  him  approxi- 
mately 21/2  weeks  to  accumulate  enough  points  to  buy  this  item. 
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I  think  another  tiling,  a  frisbee,  which  is  n  little  thing  that  you  can 
toss  around  in  the  air,  which  you  can  buy  at  any  dime  store  for  30 
cents  or  50  cents,  costs  500  points  in  this  store.  If  a  kid  were  perfect, 
he  wouM  have  to  spend  approximately  8  or  9  weeks  getting  enough 
points  to  buy  this  frisbee,  which  I  think  is  a  little  bit  out  of  line. 

So  much  stress  in  this  school  is  put  on  cleanliness.  For  instance,  chil- 
dren cannot  wear  their  shoes  in  the  dormitory.  They  are  always 
castigating  children,  talking  about  "You  have  to  be  clean — you  have 
to  be  clean/'  1  attended  one  session  in  the  evening,  a  mental-hygiene 
session.  I  felt  very  guilty  because  I  walked  into  the  room  with  my 
shoes  on.  I  thought  I  should  take  my  shoes  off.  I  thought  the  next  thing 
I  should  do  is  run  back  to  the  dorm  and  get  a  can  of  deodorant  ana 
spray  it  on. 

For  people  to  place  so  much  emphasis  upon  necessities  such  as 
deodorant  and  this  kind  of  thing,  I  think  their  point  system  is  not  in 
line  with  the  items. 

I  think  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  stress  what  the  Upper  Mid- 
west Regional  Laboratory  is  doing.  Now,  the  critical  point  of  stress 
with  the  child  

Senator  Mondale.  This  is  the  Red  Lake  School  ? 

Mr.  Petrafeso.  Yes.  We  are  beginning  a  project  on  Red  Lake.  As  I 
said,  the  critical  point  of  stress  is  the  school  for  the  Indian  child.  The 
school  is  required  to  conform  to  patterns  of  behavior  which  are  pretty 
significantly  at  variance  with  the  behavior  thought  desirable  by 
parents  and  friends. 

Now,  where  he  may  be  content  to  remain  silent  and  unnoticed, 
the  school  demands  that  he  continually  make  public  demonstrations  of 
his  knowledge.  In  the  place  of  the  approval  of  his  friends  and  family, 
the  school  offers  the  Indian  child  only  a  "grade"  and  that  is  held  con- 
ditional to  his  meeting  levels  of  performance  set  by  white  urban  chil- 
dren. The  idea  here,  I  think,  is  competition. 

The  net  result  of  such  cultural  discontent  is  a  low  level  of  attainment 
by  the  Indian  child,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  interest  in  school,  often 
dramatically  indicated  by  extremely  high  dropout  percentages,  I  think 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  it  ranges  from  45  percent  to  approximately 
75  percent  or  80  percent. 

One  of  the  major  program  activities  of  the  Upper  Midwest  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory  focuses  on  the  educational  environment  of 
the  Indian  child.  The  laboratory  has  at  this  point  completed  a  pre 
liminary  design  for  two  classrooms  to  l>e  installed  on  tlie  Red  Lake 
Indian  Reservation  during  the  lW>R-(>t)  school  year. 

These  classrooms  are  so  designed  as  to  investigate  the  questions 
raised  in  the  evaluation  of  the  Flandreau  and  Pierre  boarding  school. 
Specifically  the  project  hopes  to  determine,  number  one,  the  degree  to 
which  the  academic  performance  of  Indian  children  can  be  improved 
by  a  program  of  individualized  instruction  and  behavior  management ; 
secondly,  the  physical  and  social  costs  associated  with  the  proposed 
program  as  compared  with  the  costs  of  conventional  mode  of  Indian 
education;  and  thirdly,  the  behavioral  conditions  and  educational 
implication  of  valuesheld  by  the  Indian  child. 

Now,  I  think  I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  we  are  concentrating 
on  individualized  instruction.  I  think  this  is  a  message  for  schools 
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such  as  P'erre  and  Flandreau,  that  when  you  use  individualized 
instruction,  you  get  down  to  that  1-to-l  level  that  you  don't  have 
in  a  regular  cell  of  contained  classroom.  The  first  step  in  attacking 
learning  problems  in  Indian  education  is  to  discover  where  the  child 
is  at  present  in  reference  to  the  academic  goals  of  the  school.  Here  we 
are  referring  back  to  the  boarding  schools;  not  only  boarding  schools 
but  I  think  public  schools  in  general  come  under  this  classification. 
They  don't  know  where  the  kiais  as  far  as  his  academic  achievement. 

I  point  out  again  that  these  kids  are  2\<>  years  behind,  and  to  stick 
them  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  or  whatever  while  they  are  reading 
on  the  second-grade  level  is  putting  a  g  it  deal  of  pressure  on  that 
child. 

While  the  Indian  children  as  a  group  are  performing  well  below 
white  achievement  levels,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  from  one 
child  to  another.  These  differences  among  Indian  children  require 
special  curricular  materials  and  programs  of  study  unique  to  each 
child. 

The  individualized  instruction  program  proposed  at  Red  Lake 
involves  statement  of  learning  goals  in  terms  of  desired  student 
behavior.  For  each  class  of  behavior,  curricular  materials  are  developed 
which  enable  the  student  to  attain  desired  levels  of  performance^ 

Teachers  working  with  children  in  the  project  are  trained  to  diagnose 
the  child's  present  level  of  performance  and  to  use  curricular  materials 
to  meet  his  individual  ability  and  needs.  So  we  are  attempting  to  get 
these  teachers  to  work  with  one  child  at  the  level  that  he  is  capable  of 
working. 

An  important  attribute  of  the  individualized  instruction  program 
is  the  degree  to  which  learning  goals  can  be  divided  into  small,  easily 
mastered  units.  Under  these  conditions,  the  Indian  child  experiences 
success  in  academic  work  since  he  is  addressing  tasks  paced  to  his 
ability  and  interest.  The  child,  like  his  teacher,  knows  what  he  must 
do  in  order  to  master  a  particular  objective.  He  is  no  longer  confronted 
with  the  unfamiliar  expectations  of  the  white  urban  school  nor  is  he 
told  that  through  failing  grades  he  is  not  worthy  of  those  rewards 
that  the  traditional  school  holds  out  to  be  important. 

Once  learning  goals  have  been  set  in  behavioral  terms  for  the  child, 
the  teacher  arranges  conditions  in  the  classroom  to  promote  attainment 
of  these  goals.  This  means  that  she  must  determine  ways  to  provide 
reinforcement  for  each  child  as  he  attains  behavioral  objectives. 

Research  on  human  learning  has  established  that  the  learner  attains, 
and  retains,  skills  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  that  the  con- 
sequences of  learning  are  desirable  to  him.  In  the  case  of  the  Indian 
child,  the  teacher  must  discover  behaviors  which  the  child  finds  pleas- 
ant and  must,  see  to  it  that  the  child's  performance  of  a  learning  task  is 
followed  with  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  reinforcing  activities; 
which  merely  says  that  in  return  for  completed  tasks  or  assignment, 
the  child  will  get  some  kind  of  reinforcement  that  he  likes. 

Teachers  participating  in  the  project  at  Red  Lake  will  receive  special 
training  in  identifying  those  events  reinforcing  to  the  individual  child 
and  in  managing  their  classrooms  to  promote  attainment  of  educa- 
tional jjoals.  Where  appropriate,  modifications  in  classroom  design  are 
instituted  to  permit  the  wide  range  of  activity  characteristic  of  a 
-    behavioral -centered  individualized  instruction  program. 
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It  should  bo  pointed  out  that  the  project  proposed  by  TTMREL  at 
Red  Lake  is  largely  developmental  in  nature.  Through  instructional 
activities  and  curricular  adaptation,  the  laboratory  is  applying  basic 
behavioral  principles  to  the  teaching  of  the  Indian  child.  In  this  way, 
the  need  for  fj*  instructional  program  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual child  is  being  met  within  the  framework  of  serious  attention 
to  the  beha  vior  which  the  child  and  his  culture  value. 

Throughout  this  testimony  many  references  have  been  made  to  the 
values  of  the  American  Indian  and  the  inference  made  that  these  values 
may  make  the  adjustment  of  the  Indian  to  urban  society  prob^matic. 
These  inferences  draw  upon  the  body  of  social  and  anthropological 
literature,  however,  and  not  upon  direct  verification  of  the  behavioral 
consequences  of  growing  up  in  Indian  society.  The  third  component  of 
the  Red  Lake  project  addresses  this  shortcoming. 

Selected  statements  concerning  Indian  values  have  been  selected  for 
beliavioral  testing.  For  example,  the  proposition  that  the  Indian  child 
rejects  reinforcement  when  his  teacher  singles  him  out  for  his  good 
works  in  the  presence  of  his  peers.  By  systematically  varying  the  fre- 
auencv  of  such  open  reinforcement  as  applied  to  a  sample  of  children, 
the  lalboratory  hopes  to  discover  the  truth  of  the  proposition  and  its 
educational  ramifications. 

I  think  basically  that  covers  what  I  want  to  say.  I  guess  I  had  letter 
give  some  recommendations,  and  I  have  six : 

1.  That  programs  of  individualized  instruction  and  behavioral  man- 
agement be  instituted  in  Indian  schools : 

(a)  Teachers  who  will  operate  such  programs  should  be  trained 
both  in  pre-  and  inservice  instructional  programs. 

(b)  Individualized  curricular  materials  should  be  tested  and 
adopted  in  these  schools. 

2.  That  explorations  be  made  with  a/jencies  such  as  TTMREL  which 
are  currently  engaged  in  programs  of  individualized  instruction  and 
l>ehavioral  management  as  to  their  interest  in  carrying  out  develop- 
ment and  field  testing  of  curricula  and  training  programs. 

(a)  Funds  to  support  such  activity  should  be  made  available. 

(b)  Provisions  for  evaluation  and  cost  assessment  should  be  in- 
tegrated with  development  and  field  test  activity. 

3.  That  provisions  be  made  for  systematic  investigation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  values  of  the  Indian  child  on  his  educational  activities. 

(a)  Such  invest  igat  ions  should  be  made  through  observation  of  child 
behavior. 

(b)  These  investigations  should  be  directed  toward  the  discovery  of 
activities  which  the  Indian  child  finds  valuable  and  which  can  be  used 
to  reinforce  his  educational  progress. 

4.  That  increased  pupil  personnel  services  be  provided  in  boarding 
schools. 

(a)  Psychological  services  for  children  with  special  behavioral 
problems. 

(b)  Social  workers  to  promote  liaison  between  the  child  in  the 
school  and  his  family  environment. 

5.  That  the  goals'of  the  residential  programs  of  boarding  school  be 
separated  from  those  of  the  educational  program. 

(a)  Cost  data  would  be  kept  separately  to  permit  comparison  on  a 
cost -benefit  basis. 
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(b)  Goals  should  be  stated  in  terms  of  student  behavior  to  permit 
ready  assessment  and  valid  comparison. 

6,  Investigation  be  made  into  the  procedure  that  sends  children  int^ 
the  boarding  schools. 

(a)  Behavioral  objectives  be  established  as  a  criterion  for  select- 
ing children  to  attend  l>oarding  schools. 

(b)  That  other  possibilities,  such  as  foster  home  placement,  be  ex- 
plored as  alternatives  to  placement  in  a  Warding  school. 

I  think  that  that  covers  the  testimony.  I  tnink  we  have  a  unique 
situation,  unique  in  a  sense  in  Minnesota  that  we  do  not  have  any 
Bureau-operated  boarding  schools.  We  have  in  Minnesota  a  local  con- 
trol over  schools. 

Senator  Mondale.  The  Red  Lake  school  system  is  controlled  en- 
tirely by  an  Indian  Board,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr,  Petrafeso.  Yes;  it  is  a  public  school  with  board  

Senator  Monimle.  Most  of  the  m<  ey  is  Johnson-O'Malley  and  very 
little  local  tax  money  ? 

Mr.  Petrafeso.  Very  little  local  tax  money.  Njinety-five  percent  of 
the  funds  that  are  received  by  that  public  school!  system  are  received 
from  State  or  Federal  funds.  ■ 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  they  hire  their  own  teachers  ? 

Mr.  Petrafeso.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mondale.  Very  well. 

Senator  Mondale.  Mr.  Will  Antell  who  is  with  the  State  department 
of  education.  Incidentally,  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  few  States  of  the 
Union  for  which  the  State  department  of  education  established  a 
thoroughgoing  effort  to  review,  coordinate,  and  invigorate  efforts  to 
improve  the  education  of  the  Indian. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILFRED  ANTELL,  MINNESOTA  DEPARTMENT  OF 

EDUCATION 

Mr.  Antell.  Right. 

Senator  Mondale.  Any  materials  you  have  along  that  line  will  be 
useful.  We  will  place  them  in  the  record. 

Following  Mr.  AntelFs  testimony,  I  will  order  to  be  included  in  the 
record  a  report  entitled  "Indians  in  Minnesota,"  published  in  1968  by 
the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

It  contains  good  demographic  information  and  estimates  on  the  In- 
dian population  and  their  educational  achievement. 

The  staff  tells  me  they  do  not  know  any  other  city  which  has  pre- 
pared such  a  report.  We  will  place  this  in  the  record  for  information. 
Minneapolis  also  is  an  example  of  what  other  cities  might  do, 

Mr.  Antell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education,  may  I  introduce  myself.  My  name  is 
Wilfred  Antell,  representing  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education. 
May  I  express  my  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
committee  to  discuss  the  status  of  Indian  education  in  Minnesota.  Per- 
haps a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  my  background  may  give  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  a  more  meaningful  understanding  of  this 
presentation. 

I  am  of  Indian  ancestry,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Mississippi  band 
of  Chippewa  Indians — according  to  Bureau  and  Tribal  records,  about 
three-eighths  American  Indian. 
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I  was  born  and  raised  on  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  located 
in  northern  Minnesota.  I  attended  reservation  schools  in  both  Mahno- 
men and  Clearwater  Counties  with  the  last  8  years  in  the  Bagley  Public 
Schools  where  a  high  school  diploma  was  received. 

Senator  Monda1  e.  Did  you  go  to  one  of  the  missionary  schools  then  ? 

Mr.  Antell.  N  >.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  were  received 
from  Bemidji  State  College  and  MankJto  Stat 3  College  respectively, 
and  a  ma j  or  in  social  science.  > 

Additional  graduate  studies  have  been  completed  at  St.  Cloud  Stale 
College,  Northern  Michigan  University  and  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. <  .y? 

I  am  a  certified  teacher  with  9  years  of  teaching  e$p*ttSnce  gained 
in  the  Janesville  and  Stillwater  Public  Schools. 

In  July  1968,  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  solicited  my 
services  as  a  human  relations  consultant  for  Indian  education.  I  might 
add  here  that  this  position  provides  direct  access  to  Commissioner 
Mattheis,  and  the  assistant  commissioners. 

The  basis  for  the  following  testimony  is  based  on  my  personal  ex- 
periences as  a  Minnesota  Indian  and  educational  experiences  as  a  stu- 
dent and  educator  in  the  public  school  systems  of  Minnesota. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  presentation  to  review  Indian  education 
in  Minnesota,  assess  its  current  status,  and  illustrate  the  effort  of  edu- 
cational institutions  which  are  developing  new  programs  for  Indian 
education. 

Indian  education  in  Minnesota  became  a  State  responsibility  in 
193C-37.  At  this  time  the  State  of  Minnesota  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  educate  Indian  students. 

Legal  authority  is  based  upon  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  of  April 
16,  1934  (48  Stat.  596),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  4,  1936  (49 
Stat.  1458). 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  further  delegates  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  Indian  Affairs  (Order  No.  2508)  authority  for  the  negotiation 
and  execution  of  Johnson-O'Malley  contracts. 

By  Order  No.  566,  the  Commissioner  redelegated  this  authority  to 
the  area  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Through  the  years, 
Johnson-O'Malley  was  a  basic  Federal  aid  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  public  schools  located  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations  that  has  little  or  no  local  revenue.  However,  after  Public 
Law  874  was  amended  in  1958,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  changed 
the  basic  philosophy  of  Johnson-O'Malley. 

Public  Law  874  is  a  broad-based  Federal  aid  program  which  theo- 
retically met  most  of  the  basic  financial  needs  of  eligible  school  dis- 
tricts, ft  was  at  this  point  that  Johnson-O'Malley  became  a  supple- 
mental aid  program  with  great  emphasis  on  programs  calling  for  spe- 
cial services  for  Indian  youngsters. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  defines  eligible  Indians  as  those  who 
are  at  least  one- fourth  degree  Indian  and  those  who  reside  on  tax- 
exempt  land.  The  current  State  plan  for  Indian  education  has  re- 
mained basically  the  same  during  the  last  30  years.  The  plan  calls  for 
Johnson-O'Malley  funds  being  used  in  two  types  of  public  schools: 
budgeted  and  nonbudgeted.  There  are  eight  budgeted  schools  in  Minne- 
sota and  they  are  located  on  Indian  reservations  in  Ijlfinnisota. 
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Johnson-O'Malley  funds  are  used  in  the  general  operation  of  the 
schools.  These  school  districts  have  very  little  local  revenue  and  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  funds  in  this  manner.  The  result  is  no  special  serv- 
ices for  Indian  youngsters. 

Nonbudgeted  schools — 19 — are  those  who  are  near  a  reservation  and 
generally  receive  Indian  youngsters  who  attend  high  school.  Many 
times  they  are  a  separate  school  district.  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  are 
used  in  these  schools  only  for  tuition,  transportation  costs,  and  hot 
lunch  programs. 

In  1967-68  approximately  2,500  Indian  youngsters  attended  schools 
where  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  were  used.  The  total  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley funds  received  during  this  year  was  $283,000. 

^  Several  budgeted  schools — 5 — will  become  attached  to  larger  school 
districts  as  a  result  of  Minnesota  legislative  action  in  1967.  They  are 
mandated  to  have  this  process  completed  by  July  1971. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  interesting  statistics  as  we  examine  the 
record  of  Indian  education  in  Minnesota.  According  to  tribal  records 
it  is  estimated  that  30,000  Indians  reside  in  Minnesota. 

I  might  add  that  this  estimate  has  ranged  anywhere  from  22,000  to 
33,000.  As  near  as  we  can  figure,  going  by  the  tribal  records,  there  are 
approximately  30,000. 

During  the  last  several  years  large  numbers  of  Indians  have  left  the 
reservations  and  have  located  in  the  largest  urban  centers  of  Minne- 
sota, the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth.  Some  estimates  place  as  many  as 
40  percent  off  the  reservation. 

State  law  prohibits  the  identification  of  racial  groups  in  Minnesota 
and  it  is  difficult  to  precisely  state  actt. numbers.  Free  movement 
between  reservations  and  urban  centers  also  adds  to  the  problem.  By 
using  tribal  records  and  sight  counts,  indications  are  that  there  are 
10,000  Indian  youngsters  between  ages  of  5  and  18,  In  1968,  there  were 
231  high  school  Indian  graduates. 

The  Lea;rue  of  Women  Voters  did  a  study  of  V  meapolis  Indians 
in  1967:  Minneapolis  schools  enrolled  approximately  1,300  Indian 
students  and  they  produced  a  total  of  10  high  schools  graduates.  The 
study  indicated  a  dropout  rate  of  (>4.7  percent  in  Minneapolis  schools. 

A  sight  count  in  Minneapolis  schools  showed  1,629  Indian  students. 
This  means  that  six  out  of  10  Indian  students  will  not  receive  a  high 
school  diploma. 

At  tli is  time  we  have  no  comprehensive  study  of  the  dropout  rate 
of  Indian  students  in  Minnesota;  however,  individual  schools  indicate 
the  rate  varies  from  a  low  of  45  percent  to  a  high  of  80  percent. 

Senator  Mondalk.  Isn't  there  a  school  up  in  Grand  Portage  that 
has  a  100  percent  graduation  rate  ? 

Mr.  Aktkix.  Yes.  I  think  this  is  from  the  eighth  grade. 

Senator  Mondale.  This  is  an  elementary  9chool  ? 

Mr.  Antkix.  Elementary. 

Senator  Mondaijs.  It  is  the  one  that  Mr.  Peterson  runs. 

Mr.  Axtkix.  Right.  If  we  had  people  like  Dave  Peterson  and  his 
wife  we  would  

Senator  Mondale.  That  is  my  point.  We  should  put  in  the  record  of 
this  testimony  a  short  summary  of  the  Grand  Portage  school,  because 
it  is  a  small  elementary  school.  They  have  about  30  students,  and  two 
teachers,  a  man  and  his  wife,  they  arc  all  doing  very  well. 
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They  have  prepared  their  own  textbooks  on  Chippewa  culture  and 
language  since  there  was  none  available.  Those  kids,  from  what  I  un- 
derstand, are  doing  magnificently.  I  understand  Mr.  Peterson  might  be 
in  line  for  the  Outstanding  Teacher  of  the  Year  Award.  I  think  their 
innovative  effort  in  Indian  education,  since  there  are  so  few  of  them, 
clearly  ou;  it  to  be  made  a  part  of  this  record. 

Could  you  find  some  material  on  that  so  that  we  can  include  that 
in  the  record? 

Mr.  Antell.  I  certainly  will.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  out  Sena- 
tor. We  are  very  proud  of  the  fine  record  that  Dave  and  his  wife  have 
completed  in  Grand  Portage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  runners-up  last  year  in  the 
Teacher  of  the  Year  Award.  He  tells  me  the  key,  as  he  sees  it,  is  the 
fact  that  h&.is  so  well  respected  in  the  community. 

He  do^iVt  like  to  put  it  this  way  but  this  is  really  what  it  amounts 
to;  that  "they  live  there,  they  do  things  with  people,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  interaction  between  the  Indian  parents  and  the  teachers.  This, 
I  think,  is  quite  significant. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  like  Mr.  Peterson's  attitude.  We  recently  had  a 
discussion  with  all  the  Indian  specialists  in  attendance.  They  were  all 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  there  were  no  Chippewa  textbooks.  He  said,  "I 
realized  that  so  I  prepared  my  own." 

I  think  it  is  this  self-starting  attitude  of  a  committed  teacher  that  is 
so  missing  in  the  examples  to  which  there  has  already  been  reference 
in  some  of  the  boarding  schools. 

Mr.  Antell.  This  is  rather  alarming  in  light  of  recent  data  released 
from  the  National  Education  Association.  According  to  this  report., 
Minnesota  ranks  first  in  the  Nation  with  the  fewest  number  of  drop- 
outs in  grades  9-12.  (Eight  percent.)  Consider  the  percentage  if  it  did 
not  include  Indians. 

During  the  last  several  months  a  priority  item  in  my  activities  with 
the  Department  of  Education  was  to  visit  Indian  communities  through- 
out Minnesota  to  make  inquiries  as  to  how  Indians  visuaT  the  public 
schools. 

Needless  to  say,  the  esteem  of  the  school  by  Indian  parents  is  reflected 
in  the  large  numbers  of  Indian  youngsters  not  attending  school, 

I  vould  like  to  add  at  this  point  as  I  did  travel  around  the  last 
several  months  talking  to  parents,  it  brought  back  a  lot  of  memories 
of  my  own  particular  childhood. 

The  problem  that  the  Indian  mothers  were  citing  to  me  were  some 
of  the  same  problems  my  mother  had  in  trying  to  get  eight  youngsters 
through  the  public  school.  So  it  reallv  did  hit  home  and  we  have  been 
providing  this  information  to  the  Departmnt  of  Education  where 
people  in  key  positions  have  ntver  responded  to  this  particular  type 
of  testimony. 

I  think  it  is  very  relevant  here. 

There  are  three  major  areas  where  immediate  and  intensive  atten- 
tion must  be  focused  on  : 

1.  The  p°or  relationship  between  school  and  Indian  community. 

2.  The  lack  of  understanding  between  Indians  and  middle  viass 
educational  institutions 

3.  Curriculum  that  needs  to  be  generally  overhauled. 
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W  e  are  working  very  hard  to  involve  Indian  people  in  school  affairs. 
Organization  of  Indian  Advisory  Committees  are  becoming  common 
practices  of  several  school  systems  in  Minnesota.  Indian  parents  are 
responding  enthusiastically  for  the  opportunity  to  determine  new 
programs  or  policies  as  they  affect  their  scnools. 

A  maior  responsibility  of  mine  is  to  keep  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation rally  informed  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Indian  communities 
throughout  the  State  and  also  to  insure  their  communities  that  they 
have  a  direct  communication  channel  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  reeducate  school  personnel  about  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  American  Indians.  We  are  finding  a  lack  of  com- 
passion and  understanding  of  Indians  by  teachers,  administrators,  and 
other  school  personnel. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  recently  went  over,  with  one  of  your  com- 
mittees, the  textbooks  used  in  Minnesota  schools  with  this  problem  in 
mind. 

What  are  some  of  tho  things  you  found  that  need  correction? 

Mr.  Antelju  One  of  the  standard  textbooks  in  Minnesota,  has  been 
Marion  Antoinette  Ford's  book  "Star  of  the  North." 

As  we  have  observed  and  looked  at  this  book  we  find  it  historically 
inaccurate  and  we  find  it  very  distasteful  and  offensive  to  the  American 
Indian.  Minnesota  Indian,  particularly. 

It  cites  them  constantly  as  lazy,  as  doing  a  lot  of  drinking,  of  mas- 
sacring white  people,  on  the  warp-  *h,  aJid  m  one  particular  section  as 
I  recall  it,  they  referred  to  the  American  Indian  male;  saying  the  only 
worE  that  he  ever  did  was  to  stamp  on  wild  rice  during  the  wild  rice 
season. 

There  ar# implications  like  this  throughout  the  textbooks.  Lately, 
Indian  communities  have  been  protesting  this.  The  school  systems  are 
beginning  to  respond  to  this  and  are  taking  them  out  of  use.  \ 

The  latest  was  in  Duluth,  the  latter  part  of  last  year*  They  responded 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Indian  community  and  took  it  out  and  discarded  it. 

We  are  finding  this  to  be  not  the  exception  but  rather  the  actual 
practice. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Is  there  any  effort  made  in  other  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  to  review  textbooks  that  State  is  using  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  kind  of  problems  that  you  have  noticed  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Antell.  I  would  say  during  the  last  several  months  this  has 
been  one  of  our  major  expectations  hera  We  are  currently  beginning 
a  series  of  conferences  on  curriculum  and  it  is  our  major  intention  here 
to  evaluate  these,  to  weed  out  the  materials  that  are  offensive  and  de- 
fame the  Indian,  and  also  to  insert  information  that  will  give  a  positive 
view  of  the  Indian. 

We  think  that  perhaps  during  the  next  year  we  will  have  some  very 
heavy  input  in  this  area^J 

Seminars,  conferences,  workshops,  and  other  service  activities  as 
they  relate  to  Indians  are  becoming^priority  items  with  school,  dis 
tricts  that  have  large  numbers  of  Indian -youngsters^ 

Indian  educators  and  Indian  parents  are  organizing,  planning,  and 
implementing  such  programs  and  they  are  proving  to  Wvery  bene- 
ficial. , 
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Teacher  training  institutions  are  beginning  to  reexamine  their  pro- 
grams. It  is  suggested  that  they  require  prospective  teachers  to  include 
studies  about  minorities.  The  Department  is  very  active  in  assisting 
colleges  and  universities  in  this  respect. 

We  have  found  Minnesota  teachers  very  poorly  informed  about 
Indians  from  our  State.  Naturally,  this  is  also  true  of  the  Indians 
themselves.  In  many  cases  they  lcnow  even  less  about  their  history 
or  identity. 

During  the  last  summer  when  Minneapolis  was  putting  on  a  work- 
shop, one  of  their  requests  was  to  have  Indians  come  and  tell  teachers 
something  about  the  past.  The  Indian  parents  responded  in  this 
manner :  t 

"How  can  we?  We  attended  the  public  school  systems  and  we  know 
nothing  about  our  history  or  past.  What  we  know  we  are  getting  on 
our  own." 

However,  there  is  a  resurgence  upon  the  part  of  many  Indians  to 
study  their  rich  and  cultural  background.  Materials  are  sketchy  and 
difficult*  to  obtain,  but  many  Minnesota  Indians  are  becoming  very 
knowledgeable  about  their  past. 

There  nave  been  no  attempts,  to  my  knowledge,  of  intensive  research 
on  Minnesota  Indians  by  people  of  Indian  ancestry.  Many  of  the  cider 
Indians  who  possess  an  abundance  of  historical  information  are 
heading  for  the  happy  hunting  ground,  a  part  that  history  wili  nevar 
be  able  to  record.  We  must  act  soon  to  try  to  preserve  some  of  this 
information. 

The  curriculum  materials  in  schocl  systems  reflect  a  negative  picture 
of  the  Indian.  Invariably  he  is  something  less  than  a  human  being,  al- 
ways depicted  as  lazy,  a  savage,  massacring  white  people,  on  a  warpath, 
drinking,  and  so  forth. 

Consider  the  impact  on  Indian  boys  and  girls  as  they  read  and 
observe  materials  such  as  this  as  they  proceed  through  the  public 
school. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  massive  curriculum  changes  for  schools  in 
Minnesota.  Our  major  aim  will  be  to  include  materials  that  will  illus- 
trate that  American  Indians  indeed  have  something  to  be  proud  of 
and  that  they  can  say  with  pride  and  dignity,  I  am  an  Indian. 

Family  education  for  Minnesota  Indians:  We  are  in  the  process  of 
coming  up  with  a  new  State  plan  for  Indian  education  and  one  of  the 
rationales  for  this  is  a  family  education  for  Minnesota  Indians. 

Meetings,  individual  discussions,  conferences  and  workshops  have 
been  held  during  the  past  6  months  to  develop  communication  lines 
between  educational  agencies  and  institutions  and  the  rural  and  urban 
Indian?  of  Minnesota. 

This  interaction  has  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Minnesota  Indian 
Education  Committee.  The  Minnesota  Indian  Education  Committee 
is  composed  totally  of  Indian  members,  and  is  the  first  such  group  to 
be  established  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  reservation  tribal  councils  and  urban  Indian  organizations  have 
recommended  delegates  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  State  com- 
missioner of  education. 

The  committee  will  provide  State  education  institutions  and  agen- 
cies with  a  direct  and  continuing  relationship  with  Minnesota  Indians. 


They  will  initiate  action,  as  well  as  recommend  direction  and^  policy 
regarding  education  programs.  With  developing  and  expanding  ef- 
forts by  the  State,  coordination  will  become  a  major  function  01  the 
committee. 

It  will  provide  direct  access  to  the  educational  leaders  of  the  State 
by  the  Indian  representatives.  Educational  needs  were  expressed  for 
program  from  preschool  through  adult  levels. 

Major  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  community 
involvement  and  participation  among  the  reservation  areas  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Indian  community  action  program  (I-CAP)  agency 
in  Bemidji,  Minn. 

Bemidji  State  College  serves  in  a  coordinating  role  and  provides 
technical  assistance  to  the  local  CAP  agencies  on  each  of  the  reserva- 
tions. These  agencies  provide  such  services  as  Headstart  for  preschool 
Indian  children,  employment,  recreation,  and  tribal  assistance. 

A  "family  approach"  builds  on  the  strong  family  relationships 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Indian  culture.  Success  is  more  likely 
to  occur  when  the  family  unit  (although  the  concept  of  "unit"  varies 
considerably)  participates  in  the  educational  program.  Education 
needs  are  prevalent  in  all  age  groups  because  traditional  programs 
have  failed. 

A  statewide  approach,  though  difficult  to  implement,  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  program  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  To  provide  for  the  mobility  of  Indians  between  the  reservation 
areas  and  the  urban  centers. 

2.  To  provide  continuity  between  rural  and  urban  efforts. 
8.  To  facilitate  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  information. 

4.  To  enable  teacher  exchange,  and  more  effective  in-service 
programs. 

5.  To  give  recognition  to  existing  tribal  structures. 

6.  To  gather  all  available  resources  to  focus  more  directly  on  edu- 
cational problems. . 

The  few  educational  successes  and  many  failures  indicate  the  fol- 
lowing components  and  concepts  are  essential  in  the  implementation 
of  all  programs  in  the  family  education  project  for  Minnesota  Indians : 


2.  Indian  community  participation.  . 

3.  "Open  entry"  employment  of  Indian  adults  and  youth  in  educa- 
tional programs. 

4.  "Career  ladder"  opportunities. 

5.  The  inclusion  of  Indian  culture  and  heritage  as  an  integral  part 
of  all  activities. 

.  6.  A  design  to  restructure  traditional  school  settings  and  curricular 
approaches. 

7.  Federal,  State,  and  local  support  and  facilitation. 

As  special  services,  educational  programs,  vocational  training,  ma- 
terials, and  resources  become  available  to  Indian  families  a  network 
of  Indian  education  advisers  of  home-school  coordinators  will  be 
established  to  visit  and  inform  Indian  families  of  available  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

They  wil!  receive  special  preparation  to  work  with  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, school  psychologists  and  sociologists,  and  library  per- 
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sonnel  to  pro^H||dkfiCtipn  in  programs  operation,  and  to  facilitate 
communication  between  tne  schools  and  the  Indian  communities. 

The  home-school  coordinators  will  serve  in  the  districts  in  which 
they  reside  angl  will  have  opportunities  for  education  and  career 
advancement. 

Minnesota  State  plan  for  Indian  education : 

Commissioner  Mattheis  has  asked  Ed  Cain  and  myself  to  prepare 
a  new  State  plan  for  Indian  education. 

After  extensive  traveling  throughout  Minnesota,  talking  with 
Indian  parents,  school  personnel,  boards  of  education,  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions,  we  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Indian  education  must  be  a  statewide  program : 

2.  the  program  should  provide  special  services  for  Indian  students : 
8.  educational  service  centers  shall  be  located  in  three  geographical 

areas  of  Minnesota  with  adequate  staffs ;  and, 

4.  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  will  be  used  to  coordinate  efforts  in 
securing  other  Federal  funds. 

The  Minnesota  plan  will  provide  a  structure  for  the  assessment, 
planning,  development,  operation,  and  evaluation  of  special  educa- 
tional services  and  programs  for  Indian  children  and  youth. 

The  plan  requires  the  „  involvement  and  participation  of  Indian 
youth  and  adults  in  all  phases  of  program  development  and  imple- 
mentation, and  approaches  educational  needs  through  the  "family 
unit"  concept. 

The  basis  for  the  successful  effectuation  of  the  plan  is  determinate 
upon  the  maximum  utilization  and  coordination  of  existing  resources 
and  programs  through  a  statewide  design. 

The  mobility  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  State  between  the  reser- 
vations and  the  urban  centers  necessitates  a  statewide  approach. 

School  records  show  that  some  Indian  children  have  transferred 
schools  as  many  as  13  times;  as  many  as  35  percent  will  move  during 
the  school  year. 

Continuity  between  urban  and  rural  programs  is  vital  because  of 
the  mobility  of  Indian  families,  to  facilitate  sharing  of  information, 
and  to  strengthen  the  staff  of  rural  schools  with  the  specialists  and 
expertise  available  in  the  urban  setting. 

The  statewide  approach  facilitates  coordination  between  the  Indian 
people,  the  schools,  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  and  the 
colleges  and  universities.  a  * 

We  anticipate  approval  of  this  plan  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  wifi  begin  implementing  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  might  add  here,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  that  Johnson-CMalley 
serves  about  2,500  out  of  a  possible  10,000. 

At  this  time  we  cannot  offer  any  services  to  schools  haying  a  large 
number  of  Indians  that  do  not  reside  on  or  near  a  reservation.  We  feel 
that  it  is  essential  that  we  do. 

Senator  Kbnhedy.  Is  it  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  or 
the  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  Antell.  I  believe  it  is  interpretation.  The  key  to  our  State  plan 
is  the  necessity  of  providing  special  services  to  Indian  youngsters,  and 
to  reach  all  Indian  pupils  wherever  they  reside. 

We  are  optimistic  of  its  potential. 
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The  next  few  pages  explain  some  exciting  programs  going  on  in 
Indian  education. 

Roeemary  and  Pete  talked  a  little  about  them.  I  will  not  go  over  this. 
They  talked  about  the  upward  bound  program  in  Minneapolis  and  the 
STAIRS  program.  Both  of  these  involve  Indian  parents  in  the  educa- 
tional process.  They  are  tutorial  in  design,  will  also  provide  enrichment 
in  Indian  history,  culture,  and  sometimes  in  languages.  The  staff  are 
all  Indians. 

It  has  been  in  operation  for  about  6  months  and  it  has  created  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  the  Indian  communities. ' 

I  observed  when  it  first  started  there  were  few  Indians  that  would 
come  to  board  meetings.  At  the  last  meeting  I  attended  in  January, 
you  could  hardly  get  in  the  room.  So  this  involvement  is  a  real  factor 
here  and  we  are  encouraged. 

Late  last  fall,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  extended  an  invitation  to 
Indians  from  Minnesota  to  provide  testimony  about  ongoing  programs 
concerning  Indian  education  in  Minnesota.  The  Indian  communities  re- 
sponded and  presented  an  excellent  program  to  that  Office  in  November 
of  last  year. 

The  U.S.  Office  indicated  they  had  never  auite  heard  such  an  impree 
sive  presentation  as  that  presented*  This  ana  other  activities  conducted 
in  Minnesota  was  the  reason  Minnesota  was  selected  as  one  of  the  six 
areas  in  the  Nation  that  would  receive  special  assistance  from  the 
USOK 

The  Department  of  Education,  Minneapolis  schools,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  have  all  submitted  proposals  dealing  with  differ- 
ent facets  of  Indian  education.  Some  have  been  funded  and  others  are 
getting  excellent  reviews. 

The  most  recent  one  was  the  library  proposal  funded  for,  I  think  it 
was,  $185,000.  We  also  have  committed  some  funds  in  the  Department 
under  ESA,  title  II,  library  section,  to  hold  an  institute  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  this  summer  where  we  will  bring  in  librarians  or 
resource  people  from  schools  that  have  a  large  number  of  Indian  young- 
sters, to  retain  these  librarians  so  that  thev  can  go  back  and  bejjin  to 
use  the  materials  that  are  becoming  available,  that  will  be  helpful  for 
the  instructional  staff  as  well  as  the  student  body. 

We  also  are  going  to  concentrate  on  some  developmental  reading 
programs  in  this  area. 

The  other  programs  that  are  currently  being  reviewed  are  getting 
excellent  reviews.  We  think  we  are  going  to  get  a  dropout  prevention 
program  which  would  have  a  great  deal  of  impact  on  Minnesota.  Also, 
this  idea  of  parental  involvement  here. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  are  you  trying  to  do  in  the  dropout  pro- 
gram? Do  you  give  them  personal  counseling?  Exactly  how  do  you 
go  about  that? 

Mr.  Antkll.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  get  school  systems 
to  hire  a  large  number  of  Indians  to  act  as  coordinators.  What  this 
has  naeant  in  the  past  is  that  the  school  systems  were  hiring  truant 
officers  to  get  kids  to  come  to  school.  It  had  a  negative  impression  on 
Indian  families. 

What  we  would  like  to  do  here  is  to  get  Indians  employed  by  the 
school  system  that  can  relate  both  to  the  school  setting  and  to  the 
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family  setting,  and  that  the  large  number  of  these  people  would  act  aa 
counselors  to  the  Indian  community,  hoping  that  they  could  explain 
the  role  of  the  school  a  little  bit  more  so  that  they  have  a  little  bit 
better  grasp  of  the  responsibilities  here  and  also  to  provide  the  school 
with  information  about  the  Indian  communities. 

The  excellent  cooperation  between  educational  institutions  in  Minne- 
sota, Indian  communities,  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  provid- 
ing an  excellent  arena  for  act  ica  in  our  State. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  we  have  serious  educational  prob- 
lems in  the  Indian  communities  of  our  State.  We  realize  the  great 
task  before  us,  and  it  will  not  be  an  easy  one  to  solve. 

We  are  extremely  optimistic  as  there  is  an  emergence  of  Indian 
leaders  in  Minnesota  who  are  dedicating  themselves  to  improving 
Indian  education.  The  Indian  j>eople  themselves  are  responding  en- 
thusiastically to  the  request  for  involvement  in  school  affairs. 

Educational  institutions  throughout  Minnesota  are  also  responding 
to  the  challenges  facing  Indian  education.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  committed  to  providing  a  meaningful  and  worthy  education 
for  Indian  youngsters, 

I  might  add  here  that  the  hiring  of  an  Indian  was  perhaps  their 
first  step  and  this  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  Indian  communities 
throughout  the  State. 

Assistance  is  needed  on  every  level  of  government  and  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  me  as  an  American  Indian  to  see  the  U.S.  Congress  listening  to 
testimony  of  Indians.  I  am  confident  that  this  great  institution  will 
adt  accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  o/^the  committee,  this  concludes  my 
presentation.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  Antell,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
statement  and  your  response. 

As  I  understand,  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  outstanding  States  show- 
ing concern  for  the  problems  of  Indian  education. 

I  think  your  statement  this  morning  reflects  not  onlv  your  interest, 
but  the  interest  and  leadership  of  those  in  the  State  or  Minnesota. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  you  and  to  the  department  which 
you  represent.  I  think  it  is  a  very  complete  statement,  and  I  have 
no  questions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Antell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Mondale.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Yabborouoh.  Mr.  Antell,  your  statement  says  it  is  esti- 
mated according  to  the  last  tribal  records  that  there  are  80,000  Indian 
residents  in  Minnesota.  What  percentage  of  those  are  Chippewas? 

Mr.  Antell.  The  vast  majority  of  them.  I  would  say  upward  to 
25,000  would  probably  be  Chippewa. 

Senator  Yabborouoh.  What  tribes  do  the  other  5.000  belong  to? 

Mr.  Antell.  There  are  Sioux  Indians  that  provide  the  second  larg- 
est number.  The  rest  of  them  are  very  small  in  number:  Menominee, 
Oneida,  Sac  and  Fox,  some  Pueblo,  'These  are  very  few  in  number. 

Senator  Yabborouoh.  The  Sioux  dialect  is  part  of  the  great  Sioux 
language? 

Mr,  Antell  Yes. 
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Senator  Yarborouoh.  What  is  the  Chippewa,  an  Algonquin  lan- 
guage! 
Mr.  Antell.  Yes, 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Quite  a  different  language. 

Mr.  Anteix.  There  is  a  standing  disagreement  between  the  Sioux  ♦ 
and  Chippewa.  If  you  read  history  as  related  to  us  by  the  white  his- 
torians, tne  Chippewas  drove  the  Sioux  out  ' 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Is  that  your  tribal  history  also! 

Mr.  Antell.  It  probably  will  be.  We  get  a  lot  of  joshing  on  this. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  'Tne*  charcoal-burnings  show  that  the  Maori 
in  New  Zealand  had  accurate  tribal  records  thousands  of  years  old.  - 
The  charcoal  said  they  were  in  New  Zealand  within  50  years  of  the 
time  when  the  Maoris  tribal  history  says  they  came  to  New  Zealand. 
So  I  don't  discount  tribal  history  being  accurate. 

Mr.  Anteuu  I  would  say  that  the  oral  history  is  respected  a  great 
deal  and  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Thank  you.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
what  you  are  doing  in  Minnesota.  So  far  as  I  have  heard  and  seen 
from  the  testimony,  we  have  no  record  of  any  other  State  that  is 
moving  so  progressively  in  this  field.  Congratulations  to  you.  In  the 
interest  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  forgo  further  questions.  . 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  how  proud  I  and,  representing  Minnesota,  to 
see  the  great  and  inspiring  work  of  the  Upper  Midwest  Regional 
Laboratory,  the  State  department  of  education,  the  efforts  by  Mr. 
» Antell,  and  those  of  Mr.  Ammentorp,  who  is  also  with  the  Midwest 
Regional  Laboratory.  We  do  not  have  time  today  to  hear  from  some  of 
the  remarkable  people  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  who  have  been 
contributing  so  much  to  Indian  education  and  the  Minneapolis  public 
school  officials. 

I  think  in  Minneapolis  we  have  the  best  school  superintendent  in  the 
country.  And  in  many  other  areas  in  Minnesota  we  are  seeing  a  re- 
markable effort  to  undo  the  tragedy  of  insenskivity  and  lack  of 
concern  over  the  years.  » 

We  have  a  long  list  of  witnesses,  but  I  would  still  like  to  ask  a  long 
list  of  questions.  All  day  yesterday  with  our  witnessed  a  common  criti- 
cism or  the  present  system  of  education  for  the  American  Indian  has 
been  that  there  does  not  exist  with  the  parents  of  the  Indian  children, 
who  are  being  educated,  the  authority  to  have  something  of  substance 
to  say  about  the  education  of  their  children. 

Now,  in  Minnesota  only  the  smallest  percentage  of  Indian  children 
actually  end  up  in  boarding  schools.  As  I  understand  it:  far  less  than 
5  percent  actually  go  to  a  ooarding  school  and  all  those  outside  the 
State.  Practically  all  of  our  schoolchildren  are  being  educated  in 
public  schools.  Some  of  these  schools  are  exclusively  Indian  such  as  at 
Red  Lake,  where  they  have  an  Indian  school  board  and  presumably 
control  the  curriculum. 

Mr.  Antellj  $ou  are  a  product,  yourself,  of  a  public  school  system. 
Could  you  give  us  your  conclusion  as  to  whetKer  you  consider  this 
local  control  fundamental  to  the  quality  of  Indian  education? 

Mr.  Antell.  Yes,  I  think  it  very  definitely  is.  I  think  it  has  been 
the  unfortunate  experience  that  local  school  districts  do  have  this 
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0, buS*  because  of  poor  orientation  as  to  what  the  roles  of  the 
of  education  members  are,  this  is  entirely  lacking. 
It  seems  to  me  it  should  be  a  priority  system,  to  let  these  board  mem- 
bers know  that  they  have  the#  control  of  that  local  school  district  So 
often,  because  of  the  mobility,  we  find  many  cases  where  board 
members  %re  elected  and  leave  and  come  back,  so  they  hayo  no  training 
here  and  they  are  asked  to  sit  on  the  board  and  many  times  the  ad- 
ministrator of  that  local  school  system  runs  that  school  It  confuses  is- 

Ses  in  relation  to  the  responsibility  of  the  department  of  education, 
any  times  it  is  passed  on  to  the  Indian  school  boards  that  they  are 
regulated  extensively  by  the  department  of  education.  This  is  not  true. 
Triey  do  have  local  control  vested  there.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  do 
something  to  prepare  these  board  members  to  fulfill  their  roles. 

Senator  Monday  That  is  an  .  interesting  second  element  here.  We 
haye  talked  primarily  about  the  remote  control  bjr  the  Bureau  of 
boarding  schoob  in  the  past  Apparently  you  are  testifying  that  there 
are  also  problems  of  local  control ;  that  the  school  boards  neecThelp. 
If  you  have  a  chance,  perhaps  you  can  submit  in  writing  some  of 
youn  observations  on  these  problems.  I  think  it  would  be  of  value  to 
the  opmmittee. 

I  have  one  other  question.  Most  of  these  schools  to  which  you 
have  I  made  reference  are  supported  primarily  through  Johnson- 
OTtfalley  funds  and  the  other  two  sections.  l5o  those  funds  come 
conditioned  in  any  way  to  assure  adequate  concern  for  the  quality  of 
Indian  education  or  is  it  money  that  simply  comes  to  the  school  dis- 
trict concerned  to  be  used  by  them  as  they  see  fit? 

Mr.  Anteix.  I  think  tixe  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  like  to  see 
us  use  the  money  very  differently  than  we  have.  It  comes  to  us  and  we 
give  it '(to  the  particular  school  districts;  they  use  it  as  they  see  fit. 
The  B  ilreau  recommends  that  we  provide  special  services.  But  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  money  available^we  have  to  use  this  money  for 
the  general  operation  of  the  school.  We  couldn't  provide  these  serv- 
ices. ! 

So  in  this  particular  case,  we  feel  that  the  Bureau  has  taken  some 
important  steps  here,  much  further  ahead  of  us.  We  lust  haven%  been 
able  to  provide  these  special  services  because  of  lack  of  money.  We 
mentioned  Bed  Lake  a  while  ago.  I  think  this  goes  along  with  this 
local  control, that  they  just  donxnave money. 

Senator  Mondajug.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bed  Lake  School  is  in 
danger  of  closing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Anthuu  They  are  very  worried  about  making  it  through  the 
year  with  the  amount  of  money  they  have.  Although  with  the  new 
regulation  on  our  hot  lunch  program,  this  has  freed  some  of  our 
Johnson-O'Mftlley  money.  We  anticipate  being  able  to  use  this, 

Senator  Mokdale.  Good.  One  further  question.  ■  *  , 

Mrs.  Christensen,  you  referred  in  your  testimony  to  the  upward 
bound  program  in  Minneapolis  dealing  with  Indian  youngster*  How 
successful  has  that  been  in  encouraging  them  and  supporting  them  in 
further  educational  work  ? 

Mrs.  Christensxk.  It  has  only  been  going  since  September,  so  we 
can't  >eally  say. 

Senator  Monoale.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Senator  YahbobOugh.  I  would  like  to  thank  Minnesota  and  the 
Chippewa  Indians  for  the  production  of  wild  rice.  I  understand  that 
that  is  virtually  a  monopoly,  that  the  Chippewas  have  a  monojx>ly 
on  the  harvesting  of  it  At  the  time  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Pilgrims 
landed  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  it  was  growing  all  the  way 
east  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  Through  pollution  and  other 
things,  it  is -practically  limited  now  to  Minnesota.  Does  the  Chip- 
pewa Tribe  have  a  monopoly  under  the  law  there  for  harvesting  it? 

Mr.  Antkll.  That  is  a  good  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  don't. 
It  is  very  unfortunate  because  of  the  State  laws  the  Indian  is  coming 
out  second  best  They  are  developing  some  commercial  processes  and 
this  is  sort  of  relegating  the  Indians'position  here  to  a  secondary  one. 

Senator  Mokdale.  Traditionally  we  have  had  these  few  wild  rice 
lakes  which  are  unique  kinds  of  lakes.  Native  wild  rice  only  grows  in 
certain  of  the  lakes.  So  the  commercial  interests,  seeing  there  is  a 
.little  money  in  it,  have  constructed  artificial  wild  rice  lakes  and  driven 
the  wild  rice  price  down.  That  is  one  source  of  pretty  decent  money 
that  has  come  to  our  reservations,  particularly  some  of  the  remote  ones 
like  Nett  Lake.  If  prices  are  driven  down,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  indeed 
for  the  Indians  of  our  State. 

Senator  Yarborottgh.  I  am  glad  you  clarified  that  As  you  say,  it 
takes  a  unique  kind  of  condition.  Originally  it  grew  all  over  the  eastern 
United  States,  tut  the  time  the  Pilgrims  came,  but  now  production  is 
limited  to  Minnesota. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  welcome  Senater  Hughes  of  Iowa,  who 
will  je  serving  on  this  subcommittee  as  well  as  mewing  his  other,  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  full  committee.  He  was  an  extremely  distinguished 
Governor  of  one  of  oar  great  States  and  is  very  much  interested  in  the 

Eroblems  of  Indian  education.  We  want  to  welcome  Senator  Hughes 
ere.  If  you  have  any  questions,  we  will  be  more  than  glad  to  near 
them. 

Senator  Hughes.  Not  right  at  this  time. 
Senator  Mohdaul  Mr.  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bsllhok.  Mr.  Antell,  I  have  been  veiy  much  interested  in 
your  testimony,  particularly  in  the  position  you  hold.  In  Oklahoma, 
we  have,  of  course,  a  large  Indian  population.  It  is  my  observation  that 
generally  speaking  the  Indian  adults  have  virtually  no  voice  in  the 
educational  programs  for  their  children. 

Since  in  Oklahoma,  our  Indian  population  is  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  total  community,  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  Indian  to  win 
a  place  on  a  school  board.  How  do  you  in  your  capacity  as  a  human 
relations  consultant  operate  in  order  to  give  the  Indian  adults  more 
of  a  voice  ?  How  do  you  go  about  making  it  possible  for  them  to  express 
their  opinion*  to  the  school  authorities? 

Mr.  Antell.  As  I  indicated,  we  are  setting  up  these  advisory  coun- 
cils. I  am  meeting  with  them  very  regularly. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Advisory  councils  of  

Mr.  Amtell.  To  school  systems.  For  example,  the  Minneapolis  school 
system  has  a  very  active  Indian  advisory  committee. 

Senator  Bvlvkcx .  Made  up  of  Indians? 

Mr.  Aktell.  All  Indians,  right.  So,' as  Rosemary  indicated  here,  we 
meet  with  them  at  least  once  or  twice  a  month.  These  people  are,  in 
turn,  sitting  and  listening  to  testimony. 
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Senator  Bellmon.  You  say  "we."  You  mean  the  advisory  council 
meets  with  whom  ? 

Mrs.  Christen  sen.  The  school  administrators  and  the  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  urban  affairs  attends  every  meeting. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Does  your  advisory  council  ever  meet  with  the 
school  board  of  education  ?  ■? 

Mr.  Antell.  Yes,  they  do.  We  also  have  a  statewide  Indian  educa- 
tion committee,  and  through  this  we  are  trying  to  initiate  action  on  a 
local  level  in  these  reservation  areas.  A  member  that  comes  from  that 
area  goes  back  and  also  sits  in  on  board  meetings  and  provides  inputs 
there. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Now,  when  your  advisory  council  meets  with  an 
administrator  or  school  board,  what  sort  of  reception  do  you  get  or 
what  sort  of  counsel  do  you  generally  try  to  give  ? 

Mr.  Antell.  In  the  ones  that  we  have  advisory  councils,  they  are 
vory  good.  But  this  is  the  exception.  On  the  vast  majority  of  the 
schools,  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  this  step  yet.  Many  of  the  com- 
munities have  been  a  little  bit  leery  of  taking  this  particular  step. 

Senator  Bellmon.  The  white  community  ? 

Mr.  Antell.  Right. 

Senator  Bellmon.  What  about  the  Indians;  are  they  willing  or 
even  eager  to  voice  their  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Antell.  They  are  becoming  quite  vocal,  especially  with  the 
young  leaders  that  are  emerging  now.  They  are  beginning  to  state 
their  case  very  well. 

Senator  Bellmon.  What  is  the  role  or  what  is  the  reaction  of  the 
BIA  to  your  work  ?  Do  they  generally  cooperate  ? 

Mr.  Antell.  Yes;  they  nave  very  little  to  do  with  public  education 
in  Minnesota.  They  are  supporting  us  financially  through  Johnson- 
O'Malley.  So,  we  have  extensive  meeting  with  them  when  we  negotiate 
the  financial  contract.  They  do  do  some  supervisory  vcorkx  also.  But  it 
has  been  very  good.  The  young  man  that  is  in  there  now  is  attending 
a  lot  of  our  community  program's,  getting  involved  with  the  commu- 
nity. We  see  this  as  a  real  asset  here. 

Senator  Bellmon.  We  have  had  some  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee from  Indians  indicating  that  they  would  like  to  have  or  take 
control  of  their  own  schools.  Do  you  have  an  opinion  about  this? 

Mr.  Antell.  I  think  it  would  be  excellent  on  these  reservation  areas 
here,  and  I  think  in  Minnesota  they  do  have  this.  There  is  no  interfer- 
ence from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  all.  They  do  receive  some 
static  from  the  State  Department  now  and  then  on  rules  and  regula- 
tions. It  is  a  matter  of  understanding  their  role  as  a  board  member. 

Senator  Bellmon.  The  testimony  has  indicated  that  one  reason  the 
Indians  would  like  to  have  control  of  their  own  schools  is  to  preserve 
their  language  and  also  to  educate  Indian  young  people  m  tribal 
traditions  and  even  religion.  Do  you  consider  this  kind  of  system 
to  be  a  help  or  a  hindrance  so  far  as  assisting  an  Indian  young  person 
in  obtaining  an  education  and  equipping  himself  to  make  his  way? 

Mr.  Antell.  I  think  it  is  very  important,  and  I  think  this  is  a 
local  issue,  a  local  possibility  that  this  board  has.  They  are  not  con- 
vinced at  this  time  that  they  should  perhaps  spend  funds  for  this 
type  of  program  in  competition  with  their  basic  education. 
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I  think  they  are  beginning  to  see  the  value  of  this  young  Indian 
having  some  pride  and  dignity ?  knowing  something  about  his  history 
aud  culture.  So  they  are  beginning  to  move  in  this  (Erection.  We  know 
of  no  school  board  yet  at  this  time  that  has  adopted  any  curriculum 
that  would  insure  this. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Now  the  big  problem  seems  to  be  related  to  the 
dropout  difficulty,  that  Indian  young  people  who  come  from  one 
environment  into  a  school  system  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  and  difficult 
to  learn  at  the  same  rate  in  the  same  way  as  the  white  children  who 
have  a  different  cultural  background.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions 
as  to  how  this  transition  can  be  made? 

Mr.  Akteli*  This  is  a  real  difficult  one.  I  think  it  is  a  combination 
of  the  parents'  understanding  the  role  of  the  school  and  the  school 
having  some  understanding  of  that  Indian  family.  To  realize  these 
basic  differences,  value  systems  and  attitudes,  it  seems  imperative 
that  the  teachers  need  a  great  deal  of  work  in  this  respect  They  get 
caught  up  in  the  middle-class  expectation  of  these  kids. 

There  is  really  not  much  understanding  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  school  personnel  on  that  Indian  youngster's  background.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  one  of  the  major  areas  that  we  need  to  concentrate  on 
with  that  particular  teacher. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I  have  one  other  question.  One  of  the  problems 
that  seems  to  contribute  to  the  high  dropout  rate  in  Oklahoma  is  the 
temporary  or  migratory  nature  of  the  employment  that  a  lot  of  Indian 
adults  engage  in.  This  means  that  a  lot  of  the  children  might  go  to 
school  for  a  short  time  and  be  taken  out  while  the  family  goes  off 
to  work  or  perhaps  for  a  ceremony,  something  of  this  kind.  Is  there 
t  any  way  you  know  of  that  the  Indian  adults  or  Indian  young  people 
could  lie  made  to  appreciate  more  the  value  of  education  and  the 
great  disadvantage  that  they  do  to  young  people  when  they  are  taken 
out  of  school  ? 

Mr.  Antell.  Yes.  We  see  this  as  a  real  problem,  and  I  guess  our 
major  task  here  is  to  convince  the  Indian  population  that  education 
will  meet  their  needs.  We  find  this  migration,  taking  the  kids  out  • 
of  school  for  "ricing"  in  the  fall  when  they  are  just  starting,  gets 
them  off  on  the  wrong  foot,  they  get  behind  in  their  lessons.  They  come 
back  and  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  because  they  are  so  far  Behind 
in  the  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  if  the  teachers  would  understand 
that  this  is  a  cultural  part  o:f  the  Indian's  life,  that  they  might  also 
be  able  to  make  some  exceptions. 

We  in  Minnesota  have  done  many  things  for  youngsters  who  live 
on  farms.  They  take  their  youngsters  out  in  the  fall  during  harvest 
time,  for  deer-hunting.  The  schools  seem  to  be  able  to  adjust  to  this  type 
of  situation.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  teachers  in  the  school  system  could 
be  a  little  bit  more  understanding  about  this  cultural  activity  that  the 
Indian  involve  himself  in — as  you  mention,  powwows,  tribal  cele- 
brations; the  Indian  people  just  up  and  go— it  seems  to  me  if  the 
teachers  would  understand  this,  they  might  be  able  to  make  this  transi- 
tion a  little  bit  easier. 

Senator  Bellmox.  Part  of  jour  work  as  a  human-relations  repre- 
sentative is  working  with  Indian  adults,  trying  to  convince  them  that 
they  do  their  children  a  disservice  when  they  interrupt  their  education  ? 
29-601  o— e»— pt.  i — 8 
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Mr.  Antell.  Very  definitely. 

Mr.  Potbafeso:  Senator,  I  trunk  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  to 
address  ourselves  to  is  to  focus  on  the  teacher.  Now,  we  have  hit  the  idea 
of  local  control,  which  I  think  is  a  jjood  thing.  In  Minnesota  we  have 
local  control.  At  Bed  Lake  Reservation,  for  instance,  the  school  board 
is  all  Indian.  Now  the  children  at  Bed  Lake,  at  this  particular  reserva- 
tion, are  not  getting  an  adequate  education,  and  there  is  local  control. 

I  think  we  need  to  focus  and  I  think  there  needs  to  be  more  programs 
directed  at  training  this  particular  teacher.  You  mentioned  having  the 
Indian  child  make  the  transition.  I  think  that  the  teacher  plays  the 
important  role  here  in  helping  this  child  to  make  a  transition,  in  help- 
ing this  child  to  get  the  skills  that  are  necessary  if  he  chooses  to  use 
them. 

So  I  think  that  in  addition  to  looking  at  the  idea  of  local  control, 
which  is  good,  we  have  to  look  at  the  training  that  these  teachers  are 
getting  in  the  schools. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  AMMENTOEP,  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  FOB 
THE  UPPER  MIDWEST  REGIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  LABORATORY, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  Ammbntorp.  I  am  ajso  at  the  Regional  Laboratory.  Wo  are 
working  in  the  project  on  the  Red  Lake  School  as  outlined  in  the 
testimony.  The  important  point  is  that  the  weight  of  the  problem  of  the 
Indian  child  is  direct  interaction  between  him  and  the  teacher,  in  terms 
of  curriculum  materials,  differences  of  points  of  view  with  respect  to 
values.  This  is  where  it  hurts  the  child  directly,  in  the  classroom. 

In  order  to  combat  the  problem,  I  think  the  efforts  that  we  direct  > 
must  be  focused  on  the  tmning  of  the  teachers,  developing  training 
materials  that  can  be  usecrlargely  individually  and  on  an  in-service 
basis.  I  think  we  have  a  large  number  of  teachers  that  must  be  trained 
because  we  cannot  simply  reach  these  people  through  traditional  means. 
We  have  to  devise  training  packages  that  must  oe  used  in  the  local 
schools  to  bring  these  people  up  to  date  on  Indian  culture,  on  curricu- 
lum materials,  and  on  school  operation  that  will  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  the  child. 

Senator  Bellmon.  The  problem  I  see  is  that  no  matter  how  good  the 
teacher  is  or  how  good  the  curriculum  is,  they  can't  possibly  teach  the 
child  if  he  has  gone  off  with  his  parents  to  pick  cotton.  < 

Mr.  Amkentorp.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  Indian  parent 
cannot  see  at  this  point  the  relevance  of  the  school.  I  can't  say  that 
I  blame  him  greatly,  because  I  think  we  have  not  delivered  on  the 
promise  that  education  holds  for  the  child. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  your  major  point  that  the  child  in  tflb 
long  run  will  be  better  prepared  for  a  role  in  society  if  he  is  given  tne 
same  kind  of  training  as  the  white  child.  Until  we  address  ourselves 
to  that  training,  it  is  hard  to  convince  the  Indian  adult  that  the  child 
should  stay  in  school. 

Senator  Bellmcx.  Do  you,  in  your  work  in  the  human-relations 
field,  make  any  effort  to  prepare  materials  for  Indian  adults  to  im- 
ress  upon  them  the  importance  of  keeping  the  children  in  school  ?  How 
o  you  go  about  trying  to  convince  an  Indian  family  that  in  the  long 
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run  they  axe  better  o$  to  accept  some  sort  of  permanence  and  keep 
their  children  in  an  educational  institution  ? 

Mr.  Axtell,  At  this  point  we  don't  have  any  published  material 
Most  of  our  work  is  doing  field  work,  meeting  with  parents  and  im- 
pressing upon  them  the  need  for  the  youngsters  to  receive  this 
education. 

As  Bill  has  said  here,  at  this  point  they  have  not  really  seen  this 
need.  They  look  at  the  history  of  some  of  their  own  experiences.  They 
begin  to  write  off  education.  Their  experiences  have  been  very  un- 
pleasant in  many  cases. 

It  seams  to  me  now  that,  with  the  type  of  people  that  we  are  getting  in 
the  programs,  that  this  might  help  the  image  of  success  as  far  as  the 
Indian  is  concerned  as  he  begins  to  see  other  Indians  in  key  positions 
or  who  have  gotten  some  further  training,  vocational  training,  or  a  col- 
lege degree.  We  don't  have  enough  of  this.  We  should  try  to  get  this 
in  front  of  people  much  more  than  we  do^ 

Senator  Yarborough.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  another  question  ? 

Mr.  Antell,  were  you  and  your  group  here  yesterday  when  we  were 
speaking  to  this  lady  and  these  gentlemen  from  Iowa  about  the  GI 
bill  f  Were  you  in  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Antell.  No. 

Senator  Yarborough.  The  new  GI  bill  of  rights  for  the  cold-war 
period  covers  anybody  who  entered  service  on  or  after  February  1, 
1955.  There  are  over  7  million  discharged  veterans.  The  VA  is  not 
pushing  this.  Under  this  iiewT>fll,  broader  than  any  in  the  past,  a  person 
coming  out  of  military  service  can  get  his  highschool  studies  finished 
free.  The  Government  pays  for  it.  Then  he  starts  using  his  entitle- 
ment to  go  to  college. 

You  ought  to  see  that  every  one  of  the  Chippawas  coming  out  of 
service  uses  this  to  the  maximum.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  people 
in  the  lower  economic  bracket  of  income  to  get  a  college  education. 

The  Indians  do  their  part  militarily.  They  go  and  tney  get  their 
honorable  discharge.  It  should  be  a  great  boon,  I  recommend  that 
you  help  see  that  tney  get  instruction  in  this.  If  they  wunt  -it,  they  can 
get  vocational  education,  on-the-job  education,  on  the  farm,  flight 
training,  go  to  business  college,  go  to  technical  college.  It  covers  every 
scope  of  education  now.  This  is  the  broadest  GI  bill  we  ever  had.  If 
we  can  get  my  amendment  through,  it  will  be  even  better. 

Mr.  Antell.  We  do  have  an  excellent  scholarship  program  in  Minne- 
sota that  is  a  combination  of  several  different  agencies  contributing 
here.  The  State  legislature,  in  the  last  biennium,  appropriated  $75,000, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  matched  this  with  more,  and  with 
private  foundations  starting  a  program  last  year,  approached  $200,000. 
We  have  188  this  year  on  scholarship  programs. 

Senator  Yarborough.  In  college? 

Mr.  Aktbll.  In  college.  Our  problem  is  that  we  don't  have  enough 
high  school  graduates. 

Senator  Yarborough.  That  is  the  reason  I  mentioned,  under  this  GI 
bill,  it  reaches  back  to  furnish  a  high  school  education,  too.  That  had 
not  existed  before.  Previously,  when  the  person  went  to  high  school, 
he  used  up  his  entitlement.  If  you  were  in  sendee  as  much  as  18 
months,  then  you  get  36  months.  That  is  4  years  of  college.  If  they 
have  not  finished  high  school  and  go  to  high  school,  the  Government 
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pays  all  that  out  first  and  then  tiny  start  their  36  month*.  You  cant 
miss  on  it  You  get  that  word  out 

You  said  about  40  percent  of  the  tribe  was  going  to  the  cities.  What 
has  happened  to  them,  in  the  cities  f  Has  that  been  covered  already  f 
What  educational  level?  Are  they  your  better-educated  Chippewas 
thai  go  to  the  cities?  Do  they  have  a  yJb  assured  when  they  go  or  do 
they  move  into  cities  looking  for  job?  f 

Mr.  Antell*  I  think  they  go  into  the  cities  looking  for  jobs.  Many 
of  them  do  not  have  a  high  schooj  education. 

Senator  Yakboroloh.  Have  they  learned  the  practical  method,  work- 
ing in  garages  as  mechanics?  When  they  go  to  cities,  dot  they  have  the 
aptitude  ?  Have  they  been  trained  as  mechanics  or  in  some  trade  or  voca- 
tion before  they  go  to  the  cities?         '  \ 

Mr.  Amtell.  No. 

Senator  Yabbokouoh.     they  are  not  trained  in  anything,  they  are 
more  apt  to  be  among  the  unemployed  than  those  who,  are  trained. 
Mr.  Antell.  That  is  right  * 

'Senator  Yahborouoh.  Thank  vou.  I  note  what  you  say  tare  about 
the  law  prohibiting  putting  what  race  people  belong  to  on  these 
questionnaires.  Do  you  have  any  information  about  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  among  the  Indians  of  the  40  percent  that  moved  off  the 
reservation  into  the  cities 

Mr.  Antell.  No,  we  don't.  Some  of  the  OEO  programs  on  the  reser- 
vations are  doing  some  work  on  this.  They  are  finding  when  they  come 
back  ,that  their  statistics  run  around  60  percent  unemployed. 

.Senator  Yarborouoh .  Unemployed  in  the  cities  or  on  reservations? 

Mr.  Antell.  In  both  places. 

Senator  Yarbokouobt.  In  other  words,  they  leave  the  tribal  doors  open 
and  they  come  bt>ek  when  thev  want  to  ? 
Mr.  Antell.  Yes ;  there  is  free  movement. 
Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Murphy . 

Senator  Murphy*.  I  don't  have  any  questions.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  sorry  that  other  duti«»s  did  notpermit  me  to  be  here,  but  I 
will  read  your  statement  very  v  irefully.  From  what  I  did  hear,  I  am 
certain  it  ^ill  be  moco  helpful  to  the  committee.  I  thai^k  you  very  much 
for  comings 

Senator  Bellmon.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  If  I  have  understood 
properly,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  apparently,  txecpt  tor  perhaps  in 
urban  centers,  the  schools  where  Indian  children  attend  have  a  sizable 
proportion  of  their  student  body  who  are  Indians.  Isthat  the  case? 

Mr.  Antell.  Would  you  repeat  that,  please  f 

Senaty>v  Bellmon,  Except  in  the  urban  centers  hi  your  State^jtbe 
schools  where  Indian  children  attend  are  totally  Indian  or  largely 
Indian  or  are  they  schools  with  a  small  proportion  of  Indian  students! 
,  Mr.  Antpll.  On  the  Ihdian  reservations,  on  the  eight  budgeted 
schools,  and  these  are— £  \ 

Senator  Bellmon.  Will  you  define  the  term  "budgeted  school"! 

Mr.  Antell.  Budgeted 'schools  are  ones  that  are  on  the  reservation 
and  have  very  little  local  revenue.  We  distiniguisn  between  budgeted 
and  unbudgeted  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  J ohnson-Omalley 
moneys  to  offset  the  revenue.  The  other  schools  are  located  adjacent 
to  aud  they  are  generally  a  rural  school  district  in  Minnesota.  The 
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Indian  youngsters  coming  off  the  reservations  obtain  their  secondary 
education  there.  This  district  in  turn  has  to  pay  tuition  cost,  transpor- 
tation cost,  things  like  thia 

Senator  Bellmon.  These  schools  are  predominantly  Indian  schools; 
the  students  are  mostly  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Amtell.'  The  eight  budgeted  schools  are,  yes ;  as  high  as  85  per- 
cent in  some  cases. 

Senator  Mondale.  We  have  several  schools  located  next  to  small 
reservations  where  the  number  of  Indian  children  in  the  school  system 
is  very  small, 

Senator  Bellmon.  In  the  situation  where  the  Indian  students  are  a 
minority,  perhaps  even  a  small  minority,  do  you  feel  that  the  approach 
you  mentioned,  which  is  to  give  the  students  training  in  Indian  culture 
and  history,  is  a  practical  way  to  approach  the  dropout  problem  when 
you  are  dealing  with  a  group  that  is  largely  white? 

Mr.  Antell.  I  think  that  there  is  an  awareness  in  the  State  as  a 
whole  of  doing  this  in  every  school  system,  that  there  is  a  greater 
appreciation  of  minorities.  \t  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  get 
these  voung  Indians  to  develop  some  pride  and  dignity,  they  have  to 
do  it  because  of  their  Indian  background.  They  are  Indians  and  they 
are  constantly  told  that.  The  only  information  they  have  is  generally 
negative.  If  these  school  systems  would  brine  out  the  positive  things 
of  the  Indian  history  and  culture,  it  would  definitely  help  these 
youn^^ters. 

fc    itor  Bellmon.  You  say  it  would  help  the  young  Indian  students 
as  -well  as  the  white  students? 
Mr.  Antkll.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Christensen.  I  think  white  people  should  learn  about  Indians 
as  well  as  Indian  people.  I  went  to  a  secondary  classroom  in  Minne- 
apolis. One  of  the  children  asked  me  if  the  Indians  still  lived  in 
-India.  I  think  it  is  deplorable  that  they  don't  even  know  that  they 
live  in  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  time  white  people  learn  what 
the  Indians  really  are. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Most  of  us  think  we  know  about  Indians;  we 
watch  television.  The  reason  I  raised  the  question  is  that  in  Oklahoma 
most  of  our  Indian  students  attend  public  schools;  ii  fact,  practically 
all  of  them  do.  In  these  circumstances,  there  may  be  only  2, 3, 5,  or  10 
percent  Indian  among  the  total  enrollment. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  approach  of  trying  to  teach  Indian  culture  to 
the  whole  student  body  had  been  tried  and  what  sort  of  reaction  we 
would  get.  I  can  see  it  might  be  of  value  to  the  white  students  as  well 
as  to  the  Indians. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  thank  you  vejy  much  for  appearing 
here.  It  has  been  extremely  helpful.  I  am  hopeful,  as  a  result  of  these 
hearings,  to  develop  some  legislation.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
counsel  with  us  ana  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  guidance,  as  you  nave 
shown  here  your  very  broad  background  and  experience  in  this  area, 
it  will  be  very  helpful  in  the  development  of  the  legislation.  We  may 
cull  on  you  frequently  in  the  future.  We  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
presence. 

Mr.  Antell.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  report  entitled  Indians  in  Minnesota  follows:) 
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Introduction 


The  American  Indian  has  been  viewed  by  most  of  us  in  motion  pic- 
tures, novels  and  on  television  as  the  antagonist  in  the  drama  of  the 
"westward  march  of  civilization."  These  pictures  and  our  limited  per- 
sonal contacts  lead  to  no  real  understanding  of  the  people.  While  we  do 
not  have  time  in  this  study  to  recap  the  whole  history  of  the  great  vari- 
ety of  Indian  people,  it  is  essential  that  we  understand  that  this  variety 
does  exist.  When  a  group  of  members  of  the  League  visited  Mr.  Roger 
Jourdain,  Chairman  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  he  said 
we  will  do  a  service  if  we  merely  cast  aside  our  generalizations  and  real- 
ize that  these  are  men  with  the  same  hopes  and  aspirations  as  other  men. 

Many  anthropologists  believe  that  the  Indians  originally  came  to  this 
hemisphere  from  Asia,  probably  across  what  is  now  the  Bering  Straits. 
Their  migrations  have  been  variously  dated  but  some  would  appear  to 
have  taken  place  longer  than  12,000  years  ago. 

When  Columbus  discovered  America,  the  variation  in  the  levels  of 
civilization  which  existed  here  was  greater  than  that  in  Europe  at  the 
time  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  Mayas  earlier  had  developed  the 
decimal  system,  1000  years  before  it  was  used  in  Europe.  Their  calendar 
was  superior  to  that  in  use  anywhere  in  its  time.  Indian  peoples  con- 
tributed agricultural  crops  other  than  corn  and  tobacco  —  potatoes,  to- 
matoes, melons,  squash,  lima  beans,  cocoa,  cotton,  to  name  a  few.  They 
used  gold,  silver  and  copper,  rubber,  chewing  gum,  drinking  straws.  The 
weaving  of  the  pre-Inca  peoples  has  never  been  matched.  Using  cotton, 
alpaca  and  vicuna  fibers,  190  different  classified  hues  in  7  color  ranges, 
and  intricate  weaves  not  yet  duplicated  by  us,  they  contributed  the  finest 
woven  materials  known.  That  their  engineering  feats  were  reinarkablfe 
can  be  seer  in  examples  like  the  Inca  fortress  near  Cuzco,  built  about 
1450  A.D.  Its  huge  stone  blocks,  weighing  up  to  200  tons,  are  fitted  to- 
gether so  perfectly  that  a  knife  blade  can  rarely  be  inserted  between 
them.  Or  we  can  consider  the  Inca  roads  stretching  over  thousands  of 
miles  of  the  Andes  mountains  with  almost  no  variation  in  width. 

The  Mayas  had  a  system  of  writing.  The  final  act  in  the  destruction 
of  their  civilization  was  the  burning  of  their  books.  Bishop  Diego  de 
Landa,  in  his  Relacidn,  wrote,  ".  .  .  as  they  contained  nothing  but  su- 
perstition and  lies  of  the  devil,  we  burned  them  all,  which  the  Indians 
regretted  to  an  amazing  degree  and  which  caused  them  great  anguish." 
"Their  literature  included  history,  science,  the  lives  of  great  men,  astron- 
omy, astrology,  prophecy,  theology,  ritual,  legends  and  fables,  'cures  of 
diseases,  and  antiquities,  and  how  to  read  and  write  with  letters  and 
characters  with  which  they  wrote,'  as  Bishop  Landa  was  told  in  the 
1560's,  and  seemingly  'certain  songs  in  meter/  and  'farces  .  .  .  and  com- 
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edges  for  the  pleasure  of  the  public.3*'  (pp.  £!-££,  American  Heritage 
Book  of  American  Indians.)  * 

Where  Indian  peoples  were  urbanized,  they  developed  complex  social 
and  political  structures.  And  even  when  they  were  not,  they  developed 
sophisticated  systems.  Benjamin  Franklin  is  said  on  good  authority  to 
have  copied  the  League  of  the  Iroquois  in  designing  the  Federation  of 
States. 

We  cannot  conclude  that  all  Indians  possessed  nighly  developed  cul- 
tures. Many  were  extremely  primitive.  But  their  potential  is  at  least  as 
high  as  that  of  non-Indians.  In  1944,  comparative  studies  of  Indian  and 
white  children  were  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Using  two  performance  tests,  the  Grace  Arthur  Point 
Performance  Scale  and  the  Goodenough  "Draw-a-Man"  test,  Hopi,  Zuni, 
Papago,  Sioux,  and  Navajo  Indian  children  were  compared  with  white 
school  children.  All  of  the  Indian  groups  did  at  least  as  well  as  white 
children  on  the  Arthur  Scale,  and  every  Indian  group  had  a  higher  aver- 
age than  the  white  children  on  the  Goodenough  test.  (Fey  and  McNickle, 
pp.  117-8.) 

The  Chippewas  were  remote  from  the  frontier  and  had  little  or  no 
historical  role  in  the  early  days  of  the  United  States.  Feeling  the  press  of 
displaced  tribes  in  the  East,  they  themselves  moved  westward  and  dis- 
placed the  Sioux  in  large  areas  of  Minnesota.  The  Minnesota  Law  Re- 
view (1955)  suggests  that  "Chippewa  claim  to  aboriginal  title  may  face 
a  Sioux  claim  of  title  prior  in  time  to  the  Chippewa"  (p.  856) .  The  ab- 
original Chippewa  were  a  hunting  and  gathering  group.  Theirs  was  not 
an  economy  of  abundancy,  but,  at  its  best,  of  sufficiency.  In  the  spring 
and  summer,  maple  sugaring,  berrying,  and,  finally,  wild  rice  harvesting 
brought  together  large  groups  of  families  and  friends*  Then  community 
life  existed — dancing,  singing,  the  activities  of  the  Grand  Medicine  Soci- 
ety and  informal  socialising.  Families  shared  and  worked  together  co- 
operatively. This  social  life  lasted  only  as  long  as  the  short  northern  sum- 
mers, and  in  the  winter,  individual  families  followed  the  lonely  hunting 
trail  and  life  was  extremely  harsh.  Even  in  the  larger  southern  Chippewa 
villages  where  people  were  somewhat  more  sedentary,  this  yearly  cycle 
held  sway. 

When  the  Indian  was  removed  from  his  lands  and  restricted  to  a 
small  area,  he  lost  his  freedom,  his  way  of  life,  and  therefore  his  self- 
reliance  and  self-respect.  He  had  no  wish  to  become  "civilized."  It  bore 
no  meaning  or  relevance  to  his  way  of  life,  and  nobody  tried  to  make  it 
relevant  to  him.  Understandably,  he  has  a  fundamental  resentment 
against  those  who  forced  him  to  change  his  way  of  life  and  \tno  have  held 
him  in  abeyance  for  many  years. 

If  our  ancestors  were  unable  to  understand  the  value  of  a  culture 
which  differed  from  theirs,  let  us  hone  that  present  day  social  studies 

•  See  bibtiogrtptgr  for  full  reference. 
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have  nude  us  more  tolerant.  We  can  cite  many  examples  where  the  white 
man's  values  clash  with  the  Indian's.  One  fundamental  difference  is  their 
relation  to  the  land.  As  recently  as  1057,  the  Tuscaroras  of  New  York 
told  the  Federal  Power  Commission  that  their  reservation  was  not  for 
sale.  They  explained  that  it  was  part  of  their  religious  belief  that  the  land 
"di<|.  not  belong  to  us,  we  were  only  the  custodians  of  it,  and  that  we 
were  to  preserve  it  for  the  coming  generations.  As  such,  the  land  cannot 
be  sold  and  is  priceless,  there  can  be  no  value  placed  upon  it."  (Edmund 
Wilson,  The  New  Yorker,  Oct,.  24,  1959,  p.  54.)  They  expressed  a  sense 
of  unity  with  nature  and  did  not  understand  the  whites'  exploitation  of 
nature*  Self-respect  is  measured  not  by  how  much  wealth  a  man  can  amass 
for  himself  but  by  how  much  he  can  give  away.  They  conceive  of  af  leader 
as  a  servant  rather  than  a  "boss."  Traditionally,  they  valued  being  a 
good  Winter,  being  able  to  determine  one's  own  life,  getting  along  well 
with  others,  generosity,  gentleness  with  children,  caring  for  the  aged, 
fidelity  to  one's  word,  and  the  ability  to  "speak  out'*  among  men.  They 
prefer  group  action  to  individual  action.  Often  in  the  past,  when  a  white 
man  thought  he  was  communicating  with  a  leader,  he  war  really  speak- 
ing to  a  man  who  had  been  selected  for  his  ability  to  etpress  a  group 
decision.  He  was  not  a  leader  in  our  sense  of  having  followers.  When  we 
say,  "If  we  could  only  get  to  their  leaders  .  .  ."  it  is  hard  for  us  to  real- 
ize that  perhaps  by  our  definition,  they  don't  have  any.  The  word  of  one 
man  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  group  is  committed. 

Between  their  culture  and  ours  lies  the  history  of  our  treatment  of 
them  which  has  always  been  a  mixture  of  conscience  and  convenience. 
Only  last  year,  we  broke  our  oldest  treaty  with  the  Indians,  signed  by 
George  Washington  and  the  Senecas  of  New  York,  to  acquire  land  for 
the  Kinzua  Dam.  In  a  lecture  on  August  1,  1962,  Mr.  Harold  Fey  ob- 
served that  when  we  talk  of  educating,  assimilating,  and  bringing  religion 
to  Indians,  most  of  us  are  still  trying  to  destroy  Indians  as  Indians.  We 
feel  they  must  accommodate  themselves  to  the  white  man's  culture,  a 
culture  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  prepared  to  accept  them.  Indians 
feel  that  they  are  still  beinp  "dealt  with."  Is  is  any  wonder  then  that 
,  they  are  often  described  as  bewildered,  aimless,  or  hopeless? 
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THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 
MINNESOTA  INDIANS 

Treaties  and  Claims 

When  white  settlers  first  came  to  this  continent,  Indians  held  the 
balance  of  power  and  our  government  was  forced  to  deal  with  them 
through  treaties  and  other  agreements.  These  contracts  were  intended  to 
make  peace  with  the  Indians  and  to  acquire  lands  for  white  settlement. 
Later,  as  Indian  power  waned,  the  treaty-making  period  ended.  Indians 
were  confined  to  reservations,  and  the  nation  turned  its  attention  to 
other  matters.  There  was  a  second,  transitional,  period  in  which  restric- 
tions on  land-holding  were  relaxed  and  tribes  were  gradually  given  a  large 
degree  of  self  government.  The  most  recent  policy  of  Congress,  embodied 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108  (see  p.  IS) ,  is  one  of  complete  fed- 
eral withdrawal,  integration  of  the  Indian  population  and  termination  of 
reservations.  Since  1053,  experiences  with  termination  have  been  unfor- 
tunate, and  the  present  practice  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  not 
to  push  for  termination.  Resolution  108  still  stands,  however,  as  Con- 
gress's statement  of  the  ultimate  goal. 

It  is  important  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  treaties  which  the  United 
States  government  entered  into  with  the  Indian  tribes,  because  it  is  only 
through  the  treaties  that  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  basis  for  Indian 
claims,  evaluate  any  Indian  land  or  other  property  rights,  and  consider 
the  controversial  matter  of  federal  withdrawal. 

"Until  1871,  relationships  were  established  with  the  various  Indian 
tribes  through  treaties,  the  power  stemming  from  the  Constitution  as  in 
the  case  of  treaties  with  a  foreign  nation.  Approval  also  took  the  same 
course — a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  After  the  making  of  Indian 
treaties  was  abolished  in  1871,  the  United  States  concluded  'agreements' 
with  the  various  tribes  which  were  then  ratified  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. This  permitted  the  House  to  have  a  voice  in  Indian  Affairs.  It  was 
expressly  provided  by  statute  that  the  obligations  already  incurred  would 
not  be  lessened  and  the  treaties,  then  in  existence  were  to  remain  in  force. 

"This  ban  on  treaty-making  with  the  tribes  has  created  considerable 
confusion,  much  of  it  semantic.  To  many  the  word  'treaty'  imparts 
greater  obligation  than  an  'agreement'  embodied  in  an  act  of  Congress. 
In  practice,  the  Indians  continued  to  call  every  written  agreement  a 
treaty  whether  it  was  in  fact  or  not.  There  was  no  change  in  the  method 
of  negotiation.  Both  bclore  and  after  1871  representatives  of  the  United 
States  would  meet  with  the  chiefs  of  a  tribe,  work  out  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement, put  it  in  writing,  sign  it,  and  send  It  to  Washington.  In  fact, 
there  appears  no  difference  in  effect  between  a  'treaty'  or  an  'agreement/ 
since  either  can  be  abrogated,  revised  or  renegotiated  by  Confress,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

"However,  the  argument  has  been  made  that  in  the  Treaties  the 
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United  States  treated  the  tribes  as  international  nations,  which  it  was 
receiving  into  its  guardianship*  The  idea  of  the  Federal  Government  act- 
ing as  guardian  of  the  Indians  is  said  to  stem  from  a  phrase  in  a  1784 
treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  in  which  the  United  States  received  the 
tribes  'into  their  protection/  In  this  treaty,  as  well  as  in  subsequent  ones, 
the  United  States  did  appear  to  accord  the  Indians  an  international 
status,  one  of  the  treaties  containing  a  type  of  extradition  arrangement 
whereby  the  tribes  promised  to  deliver  any  Indian  robbing  or  murdering 
a  white  to  the  nearest  military  post  to  be  punished  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  An  amendment  to  that  same  treaty  in  17$©  contained  a 
type  of  mutual  assistance  agreement  whereby  the  United  States  and  each 
tribe  promised  to  inform  the  other  if  information  were  received  of  an  up- 
rising being  plotted,  the  Indians  agreeing  to  deny  passage  through  their 
la^Js  to  hostile  bands.  One  further  article  permitted  the  Indians  to  pun- 
ish as  they  saw  fit  whites  settling  on  lands  confined  to  the  Indians,  and 
such  whites  were  to  be  'out  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States.' 

"Much  as  this  would  indicate  a  conclusion  that  the  Indian  tribes  were 
dealt  with  as  having  an  international  status,  no  validity  can  attach  to  it. 
Congress  can  abrogate  unilaterally  a  treaty  with  any  foreign  government 
as  it  can  abrogate  a  treaty  with  any  Indian  tribe,  or  an  agreement  which 
does  not  bear  the  meaningless  designation  of  'treaty.'  The  real  explana- 
tion is  that  the  Federal  Government  in  its  dealings  with  the  Indians  fol- 
lowed a  realistic  course.  Its  goal  was  peace  with  the  tribes,  and,  later,  the 
securing  of  land  for  white  settlement.  As  the  power  of  the  tribes  waned 
so  did  the  reflection  of  bilateral  negotiation  in  both  treaties  and  agree- 
ments. The  path  of  federal  activity  to  date  appears  conclusive  against 
attaching  any  great  significance  to  the  treaty  status,  shattering  an  idea 
which  lingers  on  in.  the  minds  of  many  Indians."  (Minnesota  Law  Re- 
view, Vol.  89,  June  1955,  Ko.  7,  pp.  855-866.) 

Historically,  two  quite  different  attitudes  had  an  influence  on  treaties 
with  the  Indians.  One  reflected  the  hostility  of  the  French-Indian  Wars. 
The  'Treaty  of  Paris"  (1763)  disposed  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  without  any  reference  to  the  claims  of  ownership  of  the  Indian 
tribes  who  lived  there.  In  other  words,  it  was  assumed  that  the  aboriginal 
tribes  had  neither  title  to  the/soil  nor  sovereignty.  Title  was  in  the 
Crown  exclusively.  / 

Under  English  Common  few,  subscribing  to  this  idea,  Indian  occu- 
pancy of  the  soil  was  merely  a  right  of  user,  the  land  was  subject  to  being 
reduced  to  ownership  by  treaty,  and  the  dominant  power  reserved  the 
right  to  extinguish  the  possessory  rights  of  the  Indians. 

The  other  concept  of  Indian  title,  developed  by  Francisco  de  VLoria, 
was  that  Indians  were  "true  owners,  both  from  the  public  and  private 
standpoint,"  since  Certain  basic  rights  inhere  in  men  at  num.  This  idea 
was  embodied  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  (1787) :  "The  utmost  good 
faith  fchall  always  be  observed  towards  the  Indians;  their  lands  and  prop- 
erty shaB  never  be  taken  from  them'  without  their  consent;  and  in  their 
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property,  rights,  and  liberty  they  never  shall  be  invaded  or  disturbed, 
unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress;  but  laws  founded 
in  justice  and  humanity  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made,  for  preventing 
wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship  with 
them." 

Land  transactions  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Indian 
have  been  referred  to  as  the  biggest  real  estate  deals  in  history.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  alleged  error  in  this  type  of  claim  make  up  a  substantia] 
number  of  cases  handled  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  which  was 
set  up  in  August,  1946.  One  of  the  earliest,  United  States  vs.  Alcea  Sand 
of  TiUamooks  (19*6)  329  US  40  held  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
hound  to  pay  Indians  when  it  took  from  them  land  which  they  held 
under  aboriginal  ownership. 

The  Claims  Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  five  types  of  claims: 

1.  Claims  in  law  or  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or 
treaties  of  the  United  States. 

2.  All  other  claims  with  respect  to  which  the  claimant  would  have 
been  entitled  to  sue  in  Federal  Court,  if  United  States  were  subject  to 
suit.  Example:  Suit  by  Tribe  v.  State  of  Minnesota, 

S.  Claims  based  on  alleged  fraudulent  treaties,  contracts,  agreements, 
or  claims  based  on  duress,  or  mutual  or  unilateral  mistake. 

4.  Claims  based  on  the  taking  of  lands  by  the  United  States,  without 
the  payment  of  compensation  agreed  to  by  the  claimant  *. 

5.  Claims  based  on  fair  and  honorable  dealings  not  recognised  by  any, 
existing  law  or  equity. 

The  Act  setting  up  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  expressly  provided 
that  Jaims  would  be  heard  "notwithstanding  any  statute  of  limitations 
or  laches,"  or  delay.  Also,  it  provided  that  "No  claim  accruing  after Jiu- 
gust  IS,  1946,  shall  be  considered  by  the  Commission."  (28  UJ5.CA.  js05 
provides  that  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  claims  4c- 
druing  after  August  IS,  1046;)  At  any  time  during  a  hearing  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  the  Commission  can  certify  "distinct  and  definite 
questions  of  law"  for  instructions  from  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims.  After  final  decision,  there  is  a  three-months  period  in  which 
either  party  can  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  decision  of  th6 
latter  court,  in  turn,  is  appealable  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  statement  already  made,  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  abro- 
gate Indian  treaties,  has  a  limitation  that  must  be  noted.  Certain  provi- 
sions of  the  treaties  give  rise  to  what  is  called  "vested  property  fights" 
For  example,  several  of  the  treaties  which  the  government  made  with  the 
Chippewa  Indians  provided  that  the  Indians  reserved  a  right  to  hunt, 
fish  and  gather  wild  rice,  or  provided  that  certain  land  assigned  to  indi- 
vidual Indians  was  to  be  exempt  from  real  estate  taxes.  These  are  vested, 
property  rights  that  fall  within  the  protection  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
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of  the  United  States  Constitution.  Such  a  right  cannot  be  taken  except 
lor  a  public  use  and  for  just  compensation.  A  question  of  constitution- 
ality it  involved  in  Termination  Acts  which  provide  that  after  a  stated 
number  of  years,  the  reservation  land  is  to  be  subject  to  real  estate  taxes. 

In  Minnesota,  there  are  nine  treaties  between  the  various  bands  of 
Chippewa  Indians  and  the  United  States  government,  and  one  treaty 
between  the  Chippewa  Indians  and  the  Sioux  which  established  a  bound- 
ary describing  the  agreed  territory  of  each  (Treaty  of  1825) . 

There  were  five  treaties  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  the  last  two  of  which 
ceded  nearly  a  million  acres  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River, 
at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Senate.  (The  Indians  were  so  confident  of 
generous  treatment  that  their  delegations  to  Washington  consented  to 
treaties  which  completely  transferred  their  rights  to  the  lands  but  which 
left  the  purchase  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  "Great  Council  of  the  Great 
Father/'  the  United  States  Senate!)  These  two  treaties,  signed  July  19, 
1858,  and  the  ensuing  delay  of  two  years  before  the  Senate  awarded  the 
Indians  SjOl  an  acre  for  land  worth  five  dollars  an  acre  are  cited  among 
causes  for  the  Sioux  Outbreak  by  Folwell. 

An  aci  of  Congress  of  February  16,  1863,  abrogated  all  the  treaties 
with  the  Sioux  and  left  them  homeless.  The  exiled  Sioux  were  shipped 
out  of  the  state  by  steamer  from  the  St.  Paul  levee,  where  there  was 
"hooting  and  stone  throwing  but  no  serious  damage  to  the  defenseless 
cargo/'  according  to  Folwell  (Vol.  II,  p.  £69).  In  later  years,  some  of 
the  Sioux  returned  to  Minnesota,  and  the  present  day  Sioux  commu- 
nities in  southern  Minnesota  are  made  up  of  small  acreage  allotments 
assigned  to  them  by  the  government  to  relieve  their  distress. 

All  of  Jthe  Minnesota  Indian  treaties  have  in  common  that  they  de- 
scribe the  land  ceded,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Sioux  treaties 
of  1858,  already  noted,  set  out  the  consideration:  money,  goods  (black- 
smith and  fanning  tools  and  implements,  cotton  cloth,  blankets,  etc.) , 
and  services.  But  the  background  in  which  they  were  negotiated  and  the 
fact  that  their  main  purpose  was  to  open  land  for  white  settlement 
should  be  kept  in  mind  The  custom  of  fur  traders  to  extend  credit  to 
the  Indians  resulted  in  pressure  on  the  Indians  to  cede  their  land  to  get 
cash  to  pay  their  debts.  In  the  case  of  the'Sioux  treaties,  the  money  paid 
can  be  traced  almost  directly  into  the  hands  of  traders. 

Finally»  it  should  be  stated  that  there  is  Indian  land  in  Minnesota' 
untouched  by  treaty  cession.  The  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation  is  unique 
among  Chippewa  Indian  reservations  in  that  it  is  not  laud  ceded  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  treaty  and  theb  set  aside  for  a  reserva- 
tion for  the  Indians.  The  Red  Lake  Indian  Band  never  ceded,  but  hold 
their  land  communally  under  original  aboriginal  title.  The  Red  Lake 
Band  also  did  not  accept  allotment  (see  p.  10) . 

The  nine  treaties  between  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
Chippewa  Indians  are  listed  as  follows: 
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Treaty  of  1837— St.  Peters  — The  Chippewa  Nation  (Page  491;  7 Stat.  536) 
Treaty  of  1847 — Fond  du  Lac  —  Chippewa  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  Missis- 
sippi Bands  (Page  567;  P  Stat.  904) 
Treaty  of  1847  —  Leech  Lake  —  Piliager  Band  of  Chippewa  (Page  569;  9  Stat. 
908) 

Treaty  of  1854  —  La  Pointe  —  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Band  (Page  648; 
10  Stat.  1109) 

Treaty  of  1855  —  Washington,  D.C.  with  Named  Chiefs  representing  Various 

Bands  of  Chippewa  (Page  635;  10  Stat.  1165) 
Treaty  of  1863  — Washington,  D.C. — Mississippi,  Pillager,  and  Lake  Winni- 

bigoshish  Bands  (Page  839;  12  Stat.  1249) 
Treaty  of  1863  — Old  Crossing  of  Red  Lake  River,  Minnesota  —  and  the  Red 

Lake  and  Pembina  Bands  (Page  853;  13  Stat  667) 
Treaty  of  1866  —  Washington,  D.C  —  Bois  Fort  Band  (Page  916,  14  Stat. 

765) 

Treaty  of  1867  —  Washington,  D.C.  —  With  10  Named  Chiefs  of  the  Missis- 
sippi i  Band,  starting  with  Hole-in-the-Day,  the  Younger 
(Pace  974;  16  Stat.  719) 
(Pag*  number  $  above  refer  to  Kappler  —  Law  and  Treaties,  VoL  8.) 

The  five  treaties  with  the  Sioux  are: 

1.  Treaty  of  September  29, 1837  (7  Stat.  538) 

2.  Treaty  of  July  23, 1851  —  Treaty  of  Traverse  des  Sioux  (10  Stat.  949) 

3.  Treaty  of  August  5, 1851  —  Treaty  of  Mendota  (10  Stat.  954) 

4.  and  5.  Treaties  of  July  19, 1858  (12  Stat.  1031;  12  Stat.  1037) 

Federal  Laws 

A  catalogue  of  laws  is  forbidding,  but  in  the  interest  of  brevity,  we 
are  presenting  them  in  this  form.  The  most  frequently  cited  laws  are 
starred. 

11787 — Northwest  Ordinance.  This  Ordinance  exerted  a  construc- 
tive, humanitarian  spirit,  and  undertook  to  protect  the  rights  of  Indians 
in  the  land  they  occupied.  In  essence,  it  recognized  Indian  sovereignty. 

March,  1789 — Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8,  the  Commerce  Clause,  gives  Congress  the  power  "to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  with  the  several  states,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes**  Article  II  gives  the  President  power  to  make  treaties  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  (two-thirds  vote  necessary  for  ratification) . 
(See  1924  for  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  UJ3.  Constitution.) 

August  7,  1780,  Acr  of,  Stat.  49.  Established  the  Department  of 
War  and  provided  that  that  Department  should  handle,  in  addition  to 
its  primary  military  affairs,  "such  other  matters  ,  .  .  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  assign  to  the  said  Department  .  .  .  relative  to 
Indian  affairs.**  * 

March  11,  1824,  Act  of.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  established 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  (See  Federal  Indian  Law  (1958)  Dept. 
of  Interior,  UJ3.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.)  However,  it 
was  not  until  June  SO,  1834,  that  all  act  was  passed  (4  Stat.  735)  which 
provided  for  the  organization  of  a  Department  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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July  9,  1838,  Act  op,  4  Stat.  564.  General  Indian  prohibition  law. 

March  S>  1849,  Act  or,  9  Stat*  395.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  War  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

March  3, 1863,  Act  of,  12  Stat.  652.  Provided  for  the  removal  of  all 
Sioux  then  in  custody  of  the  government  to  some  place  outside  of  any 
state  as  a  punishment  for  the  Sioux  uprising.  • 

♦March  3, 1871,  Act  or,  16  Stat.  566;  25  USCA  71.  This  Act  abol- 
ished the  treaty-making  method  of  dealing  with  IndianQfcgivihg  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  voice  in  future  dealings  with  Indians,  and 
provided  that  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  be  recognized  as  an  independent 
nation  with  whom  the  United  States  may  contract  by  treaty.  The  Act 
also  provided  that  no  treaty  obligations  already  made  were  to  be  invali- 
dated or  impaired.  It  provided  (Sec.  3)  for  the  withdrawal  from  non- 
citizen  Indians  and  from  Indian  tribes  the  power  to  make  contracts  in- 
volving the  payment  of  money  for  services  relative  to  Indian  lands  or 
claims  against  the  United  State^  unless  such  contracts  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  •  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Since  many  of  the  grievances  of  the  Indians  were  grievances 
^against  these  officers,  the  Indians  were  effectually  deprived  by  this  stat- ' 
ute  of  one  of  the  most  basic  rights  known  to,  the  common  law,  the  right 
to  free  choice  of  counsel  for  the  redrew  of  injuries. 

*  February  8, 1887,  Act  or,  24  Stat.  888.  The  General  Allotment  Act 
or  Dawes  Act.  litis  Act  was  proposed  in  the  belief  that  'The  enjoyment 
and  pride  of  the  individual  ownership  of  property  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective civilizing  agencies/'  The  principal  provisions  were:  (1)  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  authorized  to  allot  tribal  lands  in  desig- 
nated quantities — 160  acres  to  each  family  head,  eighty  acres  to  each 
single  person  over  18  years  and  each  orphan  under  18,  and  40  acres  to 
each  other  single  person  under  18.  (£)  Each  Indian  would  make  his  own 
selection;  but  if  he  failed  or  refused,  a  government  agent  would  make  the 
selection  for  him.  (3)  Titles  were  continued  in  trust  for  25  years,  or 
longer,  at  the  President's  discretion.  (4)  Citizenship  was  conferred  upon 
all  allottees  and  upon  other  Indians  who  abandoned  their  tribes  and 
adopted  "the  habits  of  civilized  life/'  (5)  Surplus  tribal  lands  remaining 
after  allotment  might  be  sold  to  the  United  States.  (Fey  and  McNickle, 
p.  74).  In  188?,  Indians  owned  approximately  140,000,000  acres  of  land. 
As  a  result  of  this  law  and  its  amendments,  in  the  next  45  years  their 
holdings  were  reduced  by  90,000,000  acres*  Another  effect  has  been  that 
division  among  heirs  has  resulted  in  parcels  which  are  economically  use* 
less.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  statutes  of  Indian  legislation* 

January  14, 1889,  Act  or,  S3  Stat.  643  (Kappler,  Laws  and  Treaties, 
Vol.  1.  p.  801*)  In  Minnesota,  land  was  allotted  to  Chippewa  Indians 
•under  the  Nelson  Act  for  the  "relief  and  dviliaatiQn  of  Chippewa  Indians 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota."  Where,  title  was  not  restricted,  for  the  most 
part,  Indians  sold  their  lands  and  timber  rights,  which  resulted  in  land* 
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less  Indians  who  also  were  shortly  without  money.  In  Minnesota,  only 
the  Bed  Lake  Band  elected  not  to  allot  tracts  to  individuals.  The  result 
is  that  Bed  Lake  alone  remains  a  solid  block  of  Indian  land,  while  other 
reservations  are  checkered  with  white-owned  tracts.  This  is  the  crucial 
difference  between  an  open  and  a  closed  reservation. 

Jxjnu  2,  1024,  Act  of,  48  Stat.  £58;  8  USCA  8.  All  Indians  born  with- 
in the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  This  Act  clarified  the  status  of  those  Indians  in  Minnesota  who 
had  not  previously  secured  citizenship  through  marriage  to  white  men, 
through  military  service,  or  through  receipt  of  allotments  or  special  trea- 
ties or  statutes.  They  were  also  given  the  vote.  (By  virtue  of  the  14th 
Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  Indians  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  automatically  become  citizens  of  the  state  of  their  residence.) 

*  1988 —Tax  Miriam  Survey.  Entitled  The  Problem  of  Indian  Ad- 
ministration.  The  survey  drew  unfavorable  comparisons  between  the 
service  standards  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  those  of  state  agencies  and 
ultimately  led  to  a  series  of  statutes  looking  fo  the  transfer  of  power  over 
Indian  affairs  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  states.  This 
survey  was  the  first  objective,  scientific  statement  of  Indian  conditions. 
It  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  was 
completed  by  Lewis  Meriam  and  a  staff  of  associates  for  the  Institute  of 
Government  Research.  The  central  finding  of  the  survey  was  that  "most 
Indians  were  poor,  ill-housed,  in  bad  health  (tuberculosis  was  present  to 
an  alarming  degree)  t  backward,  discontented,  and  apathetic.  A  major 
cause,  according  to  the  report,  lay  in  the  Allotment  Act  and  its  swift, 
across-the-board  application  to  all  tribes  whether  prepared  for  it  or  not/9 
(p.  128  Justice)  The  report  proposed  a  single  principle  of  action:  that 
education  in  the  broad  sense  be  recognized  as  the  primary  ,  task  of  the 
Indian  service. 

•April  10,  1954,  Act  or,  48  Stat.  596;  £5  USCA  452.  Also  known  as 
the  Johnson-0*Malley  Act.  It  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  education  and  welfare  contracts  with  schools  and  states  to 
provide  for  education,  medical  attention,  agricultural  assistance  and  so* 
cial  welfare,  including  the  relief  of  distress  of  the  Indians  in  the  state.  It 
provided  funds  to  assist  school  districts  that  had  a  preponderance  of  tax* 
free  Indian  lands.  The  JOM  education  contract  with  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota this  year  amounted  to  $156,000.  The  welfare  foster  care  contract 
amounted  to  $280,000.  There  were  some  minor  amendments  to  this  Act 
in  1636.  (See  Act  <>f  June  4, 1936,  49  Stat.  1458.)  "The  Johnson-O'Malley 
Act  contemplates  that  the  Secretary<ol^(he  Interior  will  fix  minimum 
educational  standards  not  less  than  the  highest  maintained  by  the  State. 
This  important  requirement  in  the  Act  permits  the  Federal  Government 
to  set  out  and  enforce  standards  and  to  see.  that  teachers  have  a  basic 
understanding  of  problezps  that  develop  from  merging  two  cultures.  This 
money  can  also  be  used  for  training  teachers  in  techniques  necessary  for 
dealing  with  children  where  English  is  used  as  a  second  language,  or  for 
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engaging  supplementary  teachers  "  (4  Program  for  Indian  Citizens, 
1961,  p. ») 

♦  Jmrm  18, 1084,  Act  or,  48  Stat.  984, 25  USCA  461.  Indian  Reorgan- 
isation Act*  The  purpose  of  this  Act  was  to  conserve  and  develop  Indian 
lands  and  resources;  to  grtend  to  Indians  the  right  to  form  business  and 
other  organizations;  to  establish  a  credit  system  for  Indians;  to  grant 
certain  rights  of  home  rule  to  Indians;  to  provide  for  vocational  educa- 
tion for  Indians;  and  others.  It  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  to 
be  made  into  Indian  reservations.  The  adoption  of  the  Indian  Reorgani- 
zation Act  marked  the  first  time  M*at  statutory  support  was  given  the 
broad  educational  principle  laid  down  in  the  Meriam  Survey.  The  real 
heart  and  core  of  the  Act  wias  the  recognition  of  the  inherent  right  of 
Indian  tribes  to  operate  through  governments  of  their  own  creation,  and 
through  business  corporations  which  the  tribes  could  create  and  m*  aage. 
The  result  of  this  Act  was  that  for  the  first  time  Indians  began  co  have 
some  idea,  through  (heir  own  experiences,  of  the  mechanics  and  philoso- 
phy of  American  society.  Representative  leadership  began  to  develop. 

August  14, 1985,  Act  or,  49  Stat.  620,  4*  USCA  SOI.  Social  Security 
Act.  It  provided  for  old-age  assistance  binder  Title  I,  aid  to  dependent 
children  under  Title  IV,  aid  to  t)ie  blind  under  Title  X.  This  law/  of 
course,  wss  not  passed  primarily  for  the  Indian  people,  but  it  lias  had  a 
great  effect  on  them.  * 

#  August  IS,  1946,  Act  of,  60  Stat.  1049,  USCA  2A,  Section  70.  This 
Act  established  the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  Its  purpose  was  to  hear 
and  determine  claims  against  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  any  Indian 
tribe  or  group  of  American  Indians,  (see  p.  -7).  At  the  present  tigie, 
there  ar*  several  petitions  before  this  body  which  include  the  Chippewa 
Indians  of  Minnesota  as  a  party  to  the  petition.  Most  of  these  petitions 
involve  a  claim  by  the  Indian  tribe  that  they  were  not  paid  the  true 
market  value  of  the  land,  as  values  were  at  that  time,  the  date  of  sale. 
The  amount  of  money  claimed  is  considerable,  being  in  excess  of  $50,- 
000,000.  What  final  disposition  the  Indian  Chums  Commissibn  will  make 
of  die  alleged  damages  suffered  is,  of  course,  unknown  at  thip  time. 

1948 — Hoover  Commission.  The  Commission  reviewed  the  record 
of  Indian  Affairs  administration,  reported  on  gaixts  in  self-government, 
education  and  economic  enterprise.  It  was  even  more  specific  in  citing 
the  gams  made  under  the  Indian  Reorganisation  Act.  The  Commission 
proposed  to  turn  the  responsibility  for  the  Indian  social  programs  over 
to  the  states,  terminate  tax  exemption  for  Indian  lands,  and  transfer 
tribal  property  to  Indian-owned  corporations. 

,  Bbptbmbb  «8, 1950,  Act  or,  64  Stat.  967;  £0  TJSGA  691;  ttmuc  Lax? 
81*.  This  Act  authorized  federal  aid  for  building  to  school  districts  which 
provide  free  public  education  to  substantial  numbers  of  children  who 
reside  on  tax-exempt  land,  ^^principally  children  residing  on  Indian 
reservations.  It  ii  administered  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  *  V 
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Sotsmub  80,  1950,  Act  or,  64  Stat.  1100;  SO  USCA  236;  Public 
Law  874.  (Expanded  in  Act  of  August  12,  1058,  72  Stat.  548,  to  include 
Indians.)  Under  Public  Laws  874  and  815,  Congress  appropriated  money 
to  the  Department  6f  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, to  be  paid  school  districts  where  federal  activities  have  an  impact. 
(Impact  is  used  in  the  sense  of  an  increased  load  on  local  educational 
agencies  because  of  federal  activities.)  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
both  Public  Law  874  and  815  prohibit  direction  or  control  over  the  per- 
sonnel, curriculum  or  program  of  the  public  schools.  Consequently,  when 
this  money  is  used  for  the  education  ci  Indian  children,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  barred  from  setting  standards  or  supplying  the  additional 
classes  often  needed  by  Indian  children.  (A  Program  for  Indian  Citizens, 
1061,  p.  82.) 

*  August  1, 1958,  Houan  Concurrent  Resolution  108.  (The  Senate 
Concurring) ,  INDIANS.  We  will  quote  this  in  full,  since  it  is  the  most 
recent  expression  qt  policy  by  Congress. 

Wherkas  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  make  the 
Indians  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  subject  to 
the  same  latos  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and  responsibilities 
as  are  applicable,  to  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  end  their 
status  as  wards  of  the  United  States,  and  to  grant  them  all  of  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  pertaining  to  American  citizenship;  and 

Whereas  the  Indians  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States 
should  assume  their  full  responsibilities  as  American  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate) 
Concurring),  That  it  is  declared  to  be  die  sense  of  Congress  that,  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  all  of  the  Indian  Tribe**  and  the  individual 
members  thereof  located  within  the  States  of  California,  Florida,  New 
York,  and  Texas,  and  all  of  the  following  named  In^'an  tribes  attd 
individual  members  thereof:  should  be  freed  from  Federal  supervision 
and  control  and  from  all  disabilities  and  limitations  specially  applies 

i  ble  to  Indians:  The  Flathead  Tribe  of  Montana,  the  Klamath  Tribe 
of  Oregon,  the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin,  the  Potowatamie 
Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  those  members  of  the  Chippewa 
Tribe  who  are  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  North  Dakota. 
It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  upon  the  re- 
lease of  such  tribes  aflcl  individual  members  thereof  from  »uch  disa- 
bilities and  limitations,  all  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
the  States  of  California,  Florida,  New  York,  and  Texas  and  aU  other 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  whose  primary  purpose  was  to 
*  serve  any  Indian  tribe  or  individual  Indian  freed  from  Federal  super- 

vision should  be  abolished.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  examine  all  exist- 
.  tng  legislation  dealing  with  such  Indians,  and  treaties  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  each  such  tribe,  and  report  to 
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Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
!♦  1954,  hit  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as,  in  his  judgment, 
may  be  neceuaiy  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  cast  in  terms  granting  Indians  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  titixer^  but  they  were  already  American  citizens  by  federal  law 
and  they  already  had  the  rights  possessed  by  white  citizens.  The  resolu- 
tion is  not  so  important  for  what  it  would  give  Indians  as  for  what  it 
would  remove  from  them. 

Since  Resolution  108  was  adopted,  11  basic  termination  laws  have 
been  passed  to  implement  i  Experiences  of  the  terminated  tribes  have 
been  described  as  disastrous,  and  confusion,  fear  and  distrust  are  felt  by 
those  Indians  "who  anticipate  termination  in  the  future.  "One  reason 
Indians  oppose  termination  is  that  they  fear  the  loss  of  tribal  land.  Be- 
tween IMS  and  1957,  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  Indian  land 
were  taken  out  of  trust.  It  is  estimated  that  practically  all  of  this  land 
was  sold  to  non-Indians.  The  rate  of  sale  has  been  approximately  3  per- 
cent per  year  which  means  that  Indians  in  this  4-year  period  have  lost 
approximately  IS  percent  of  their  lands."  (P.  1S3»  184,  Justice.)  "Since 
1050  the  major  controversy  in  Indian  affairs  has  been  whether  the  United 
States  should  follow  a  program  of  pressing  for  prompt  termination  of 
tribes  without  the  consent  of  their  members.  This  appeared  to  be  the 
goal  until  September,  1968,  when  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred,  A. 
Seaton,  in  a  radio  broadcast  in  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  stated  that  none  would 
be  terminated  without  the  consent  of  its  members."  (P.  8  A  Program 
for  Indian  Citizens  1961.)  Present  Bureau  policy  seems  to  be  not  to  press 
for  termination.  But  we  must  remember  that  this  resolution,  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  policy  of  Congress,  is  still  in  effect;  what  has  been*  altered  is 
the  timing. 

August  15, 1953,  Act  of,  47  Stat.  580;  18  USCA  1161;  Public  Law 
£77.  Repealed  federal  prohibition  against  the  use'  of  liquor  by  Indians 
away  from  reservations.  Use  on  or  off  reservations  must  conform  to  state 
and/or  tribal  laws. 

*  August  15,  195S,  Act  or,  67  Stat.  586,  Public  Law  £80.  This  Act 
assigned  to  five  states,  including  Minnesota,  jurisdiction  over  law  and 
order  on  Indian  reservations  with  the  approval  of  the  tribe.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Act  has  written  into  it  the  express  exception*  "Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  authorise  the  .  .  .  taxation  of  any  real  or  personal 
(trust)  property  .  ,  .  or  deprive  any  Indian  *  .  .  of  any  right  under 
Federal  treaty  with  respect  to  hunting,  or  Ashing  ...  or  the  licensing  or 
regulation  thereof."  For  a  discussion  of  the  impact  of  this  legislation,  see 
"The  Administration  cf  Justice"  section  of  this  report. 

Jump  17, 1954,  Acr  or,  68  Stat.  £50,  £5  USCA  891,  Public  Law  899. 
This  Act  provided  for  «  per  capita  distribution  of  Menominee  tribal 
funds  and  authorised  the  withdrawal  of  the  Menominee  Tribe  from  fed* 
end  jurisdiction.  The  final  termination  date  was  April  SO,  1961.  lids  was 
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the  first  act  of  its  kind,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  several  acts  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature.  The  Menominee  tribe  is  having  a  difficult  time.  Their  lands 
have  become  a -separate  county ,  their  lumber  industry  is  very  depressed, 
and  they  must  provide  their  own  relief. 

Jult  14, 1954,  Act  or,  68  Stat.  458,  7  USCA  1681,  Public  Law  480* 
To  prevent  wa*t$  of  commodities  acquired  through  price-support  opera- 
tions, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized,  among  other 
things,  to  donate  such  commodities  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
use  in  non-profit  school  lunch  programs  and  in  the  assistance  of  needy 
persons. 

August  5,  1054,  Act  or,  68  Stat.  674;  48  USCA  £001;  Public  Law 
568.  This  Act  transferred  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  hospital  and 
health  facilities  for  Indians  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  It  took  effect  on  July  1, 1055. 

Public  Law  050  (1054).  This  Act  provided  vocational  training  for 
qualified  Indians. 

Public  Law  87-878  (1056)  70  Stat.  886;  25  USCA  800.  Vocational 
Training  Program — eligibility;  contracts  or  agreements.  In  o&er  to  help 
adult  Indians  who  reside  on  or  near  Indian  Reservations  to  obtain  rea- 
sonable and  satisfactory  employment,  the  Secretary  is*  authorised  to 
undertake  a  program  of  vocational  training  that  provides7  for  vocational 
counseling,  or  guidance,  institutional  training  in  any  recognised  vocation 
or  trade,  apprenticeship  and  on-the-job  training  for  periods  that  do  not 
exceed  £4  months.  Available  to  Indians  ago  lfc-35  years.  Provides  trans- 
portation, subsistence  during  course  of  training.  • 

August  12,  1058,  Act  or,  7*  Stat.  548,  Public  Law  85-400.  PL  874 
was  expanded  to  include  Indian  children.  -  r  ;  > 

Jult  M,  1060,  Act  or,  74  Stat.  460;  Public  Law  86-684.  litis  Act 
provided  a  fine  and/or  imprisonment  for.  removing  No-hunting  or  trap- 
ping, or  fishing  signs*  or  boundary  markers  from  Indian  reservation  land. 
It  is  aimed  at  white  poachers.  v 

Jura  16,  1061,  Act  or,  76  Stat.  0ft;  05  USCA  Chap.  0-A,  Sac.  70; 
Public  Law  87-48.  This  Act  sets  the  termination  date  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  as  five  years  from  and  after  April  10, 1062,  or  at  such 
time  as  the  Commission  shall  have  made  its  final  report  to  the  Congress 
on  all  daims  filed  with  H. 

1061,  Public  Law  87-07.  The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (See  Eco- 
nomic problems)  * 

Public  Law  87*450  (1061)  *  75  Stat.  500;  £5  USCA  470 
Indian  Corporations:  Appropriations  for  bans.  Authorised  an  appropri- 
ation of  $00,000,000  for  a  revolving  fond,  under  the  administration  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior*  to  be  available  to  Indian  chartered  corpora- 
tions, far  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  economic  development  of  the 
tribes  and  of  their  member*.  (This  section  amended  the  amount  available 
for  loans  to  Indian  chartered  corporations  from  810,000,000  to  $90,- 
000,000.) 
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The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair  $ 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  created  in  the  War  Department  in 
1884  and  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  the  time  of  its 
establishment  in  1849.  The  main  objectives  of  the  Bureau's  programs  are: 
maximum  Indian  economic  self-sufficiency;  full  participation  of  Indian* 
in  American  life  (this  means  that  Indians  will  adjust  to  whites,  not  that 
whites  will  adjust  to  Indians)  ;  and  equal  citizenship  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities for  Indians. 

The  major  functions  of  the  Bureau  with  respect  to  its  work  with  Indi- 
ans and  with  natives  of  Alaska'  are: 

1.  To  act  as  trustee  with  respect  to  Indian  lands  and  moneys  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  and  to  assist  the  owners  in  making  the  most 
effective  use  of  their  lands  and  other  resources. 

2.  To  provide  public  services  when  needed — such  as  education  and 
welfare  aid — where  these  services  are  not  available  to  Indians  from  other 
agencies. 

8.  To  furnish  guidance  and  assistance  for  those  Indians  ^rho  wish  to 
leave  reservation  areas  and  enter  normal  channels  of  American  economic 
and  social  life. 

4.  To  collaborate  with  the  Indian  people  (both  tribally  and  individu- 
ally) in  the  development  of  programs  leading  toward  full-fledged  Indian 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  their  own  property  and  affairs  as 
well  as  the  gradual  transfer  of  public  service  rec^onsibilities  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  agencies  which  normally  provide  these 
services  to  non-Indian  citizens. 

The  Minneapolis  Area  Office  of  the  BIA  has  general  supervision  of 
the  Bureau's  activities  in  the  state*;  of  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Iowa.  The  Minnesota  Agency,  located  in  Bemidji,  has  administrative 
jurisdiction  over  all  Bureau  operations  in  Minnesota.  4 

Bureau  services  in  the  Minneapolis  Area  are  these: 

1.  Relocation  Services  (now  called  Employment  Assistance)  to  assist 
Indian  individuals  and  families  who  wish  to  leave  the  reservation  for  re- 
location purposes.  The  objective  is  U>  make  it  possible  for  Indians  to 
move  from  areas  where  their  opportunities  for  making  a  living  are  very 
limited,  to  urban  centers  where  employment  is  more  readily  available. 
Participation  in  this  program  if  purely  voluntary. 

*.  Adult  Vocational  Training.  Training  is  given  selected,  eligible  Indi- 
ans, ages  18  to  85,  at  any  qualified  vocational  school. 

8.  Industrial  Development,  wherein  industries  are  encouraged  to  lo- 
cate on  or  near  reservations  to  make  employment  opportunities  available 
to  those  Indians  preferring  to  remain  cm  reservations. 

4.  Education.  The  federal  government  contributes  to  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating eligible  Indians  in  the  public  schools  through  Johnson-OTKalley 
Act  funds,  administered  by  the  Bureau,  and  through  PJL  874  fund*  ad- 
ministered by  the  VS.  Office  of  Education.  There  are  three  Bureau- 
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operated  vocational  training  schools:  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kan- 
\  sas,  Chilocco  Indian  School,  Chilocco,  Oklahoma,  and  the  Institute  of 
American  Indian  Arts.  The  Bureau  has  a  scholarship  grant  program 
which  ii  designed  to  assist  eligible  high  school  graduates  to  attend  col- 
lege. \* 

6.  W*lfor$.  Needy  Indians  in  the  Minneapolis  Area  who  live  on  tax- 
exempt  lands  and  who  require  welfare  assistance  usually  receive  such  aid 
through*  the  county  and  state  welfare  programs.  On  the  Bed  Lake  Reser- 
vation the  Bureau  administers  a  welfare  program  for  the  residents  of  the 
reservation  which  includes  general  assistance,  child  welfare  and  other 
social  services  not  provided  by  tip  local  county  welfare  department.  The 
Red  Lake  Tribal  Council  also  provides  tribal  funds  for  some  welfare  serv- 
ices which  includes  burials  for  members  of  the  tribe  on  the  reservation, 
and  care  for  children  on  the  reservation  who  are  neglected  or  abandoned 
.  by  their  parents.  The  Bureau  has  a  contract  with  the  State  of  Minnesota 
.  which  provides  for  foster  care  of  eligible  Indian  children, 

6.  Roads.  The  Bureau's  Branch  of  Roaus  constructs  and  maintains 
many  miles  of  roads  and  bridges  in  reservation  areas.  After  roads  or  high- 
ways in  reservation  areas  have  been  constructed  by  the  Bureau  to  high- 
way standards  similar  to.  federal  siid  secondary  roads  and  when  circum- 
stances warrant,  the  responsibility  for  their  continued  maintenance  is 
transferred  to  township,  county  or  state  highway  departments.  One  ex- 
ception is  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  where  the  Bureau  continues  all 
maintenance  work.  However,  negotiations  are  proceeding  with  Beltrami 
County  for  that  county  to  aeeept  such  mileage  as  will  tie  in  with  their 
county  road  systems. 

7*  Forestry.  Although  in  most  respects  management  of  Indian  forests 
is  directed  toward  the  same  objectives  sought  in'  the  management  of  pub- 
lic fc^ests,  there  are  certain  fundamental  differences  which  give  rise  to 
different  problems.  Indian  forests  are  private  property  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Indian  owners.  The  objec- 
tives are: 

a.  Preservation  of  such  lands  in  a  productive  state  by  providing 
effective  protection,  and  by  sound  silvicultural  and  economic  princi- 
ples of  sustained  yield. 

b.  Regulation  of  the  cut  in  a  manner  to  return  to  the  Indian  own- 
ers the  greatest  perpetual  economic  returns. 

c.  Development  of  Indian  forests  to  promote  self-sustaining  com- 
munities and  to  encourage  Indian  participation  in  forest  production 
and  management.  ^ 

d.  Management  of  forests  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  the  most 
beneficial  effects  in  regulation  of  water  and  soil  conservation  and  use 
for  all  concerned. 

e.  Preservation  of  forests  to  develop  the  greatest  aesthetic  and 
recreational  value  in  accordance  ,  with  the  wish  of  the  Indian  owners* 

f.  Preservation  and  development  of  grazing,  wildlife  and  other  land 
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values  to  the  extent  that  such  action  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Indian  people  and  their  neighbors, 

TFha  Branch  of  Forestry  cooperates  with  the  State  and  Federal  Forest 
Service  in  the  development  of  the  forest  use  and  management  for  the 
benefit  of  Indians.  Mr.  Sheehy  expressed  a  great  need  for  a  marketing 
specialist  in  this  Branch. 

8.  Realty.  The  Branch  of  Realty  assists  Indians  and  tribal  groups  in: 
(1)  formulating  reservation  land-use  plans  and  programs;  (g)  advising 
techniques  of,  and  assisting  in,  land  ownership  adjustment,  partition*, 
ments  and  conveyances  tp  reduce  multiple  ownership;  (3)  appraising 
land;  (4)  advising  techniques  of ,  and  assisting  in.  land  exchange  between 
Indiana  and  non-Indians,  and  acquisition  of  needed  land:  (5)  processing 
applications  for  fee  patents,  removal  of  restrictions,  etc.;  (6)  surface  and 
sub-surface  leasing  of  Indian  land;  and  (7)  gathering  information  for  the 
probating  of  Indian  estates. 

(From  "Indian  Reservations  and  Bureau  Activities  in  the  Minneapolis 
area,"  1001) 

Indians  eligible  for  BIA  services  are  those  who  are  one  fourth  or  more 
Indian  and  who  reside  on  tax-exempt  land.  About  one  fourth  to  one  third 
of  Minnesota's  Indians  qualify. 

"The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  required  to  develop  rad  become 
a  responsible  public  agency  within  the  ambiguities  of  conflicting  doctrines 
and  political  forces.  Tht  men  who  have  headed  the  Bureau,  as  Commis- 
sioner, general!?  have  reflected  political  temper  rather  than  public  prin- 
ciple, and  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  since  the  Commissioner  is  the  ap- 
pointee of  the  administration  in  power"  (p.  61,  Fey  and  McNickle.) 
Changes  in  Bureau  policy  may,  occur  with  acts  of  Congress,  or  changes 
in  administration,  or  with  a  change  in  the  Commissioner,  or  even  with 
a  change  in  personnel  in  any  agency.  Most  of  us,  when  the  government 
changes  hands,  continue  business  as  usual.  But  the  conduct  of  the  Indi- 
an's business  depends  upon  what  the  federal  government  is  willing :jf or 
him  to  do.  It  may  mean  that  some  project  which  is  half  completed  will 
be  abandoned.  It  may  affect  his  ability  to  purchase  things  with  tribal 
funds  or  to  bortow  money.  Tor  one  reason  or  another,  the  numerous  and 
dominant  peoples  hive  not  been  able  to  make  up  their  minds  what  to 
do  with  the  'colonies  of  troublesome  strangers/  **  (p.  1W,  Justice,)  The 
Bureau  Is  frequently  under  Are  among  Indians.  To  than  it  is  the  tangible 
arm  of  a  government  they  have  come  to  distrust  and  which  they  hold 
responsible  for  their  deep  lack  of  social  and  economic  security*  As  can 
be  seen,  the  Bureau  serves  an  important  purpose,  and  talk  of  getting  rid 
of  the  Bureau  has  been  described  as  "killing  the  dog  to  get  rid  of  the 
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State  Latcs  Relating  to  Indians 

The  role  the  state  governments  have  been  willing  to  play  in  the  solu- 
tion of  Indian  problems  is  limited.  The  policy  of  the  state  is  embodied  in 
S.  574,  introduced  in  the  US.  Senate  January  14, 1957,  by  Senator  Thye. 
The  bill  provided,  first,  that  the  United  States  should  pay  the  actual  cost 
of  certain  services  contracted  for  Indians  in  the  states  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin;  and  second,  for  a  more 
equitable  apportionment  between  such  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  cost  of  providing  aid  and  assistance  to  Indians  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  bill,  which  had  bipartisan  support,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  Declaration  presented  by  Senator  Thye  is  as  follows: 
NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES  INDIAN  POLICY  DECLARATION 

1.  "This  scope  of  this  proposed  joint  action  and  program  is  not  to  solve 
all  Indian  problems,  but  to  crystallize  intergovernmental  relationships 
between  the  federal  government  on  one  hand  and  the  states  and  political 
subdivisions  on  the  other,  an  essential  first  and  necessary  step  to  solving 
Indian  problems. 

ft.  The  basic  premise  is  that  Indian  welfare  is  a  Federal  responsibility. 
Indians  are  located  where  they  are  as  a  result  of  Federal  Government 
action  and  for  this  reason  some  states  do  not  have  an  Indian  problem. 
It  is,  therefore,  unfair  that  certain  states  should  be  forced  to  assume  large 
financial  outlays  for  proper  and  accessary  Indian  services. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  is  not  meeting  its  total  responsibility  in 
providing  services  for  Indian  people. 

4.  The  states  and  political  subdivisions  in  many  instances  have  estab- 
lished facilities  that  can  be  made  available  on  a  non-profit  cost  basis  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist  it  in  adequately  and  economically 
meeting  its  legal  and  moral  responsibilities. 

5.  The  Federal  Government  has  failed  to  provide  necessary  services; 
therefore,  the  states  and  political  subdivisions  have,  on  the  basis  of  hu- 
manitarianism,  been  forced  to  provide  certain  vital  services  to  sustain 
minimum  levels  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  for  Indian  people. 

6.  The  policy  of  special  privilege,  crisis,  and  expediency  as  a  necessary 
basis  of  negotiation  in  forcing  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  Indian  people  is  not  conducive  U>  the  solution  of  Indian  prob- 
lems or  to  orderly  intergovernmental  State-Federal  relationships. 

7.  There  is  no  uniform,  logical  or  understandable  Federal  plan  or  pat- 
tern among  the  various  states  and  even  within  states  for  providing  such 
services  to  Indians,  or  for  reimbursing  states  or  political  subdivisions  for 
services  provided  by  states  or  subdivisions. 

8.  There  should  be  uniformity  among  the  various  states  in  the  provi- 
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aion  of  services  by  Jthc  Federal  Government,  or  in  the  full  reimbursement 
to  the  states  or  political  subdivisions  for  providing  such  services. 

9.  To  correct  existing  discrimination  between  and  within  states  and 
present  deficiencies,  it  is  manifestly  necessary  that  the  States  take  con- 
certed action  before  the  Congress  and  in  securing  uniform  and  equal  ad- 
ministrative consideration  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

10.  Unless  the  existing  deficiencies  and  practices  are  corrected  the 
present  discrimination  against  the  Indian  people  and  certain  states  will 
continue  and  our  Indian  citizens  will  be  prevented  from  achieving  their 
rightful  place  in  our  society/9  % 

This  rather  lengthy  quotation  is  included  as  a  background  for  the 
kind  of  laws  which  have  been  passed  in  Minnesota*  There  ate  three  deal- 
ing with  education:  (1)  one  allows  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  United  States  for  the  education  of  Indians  in 
Minnesota,  to  receive  grants  of  money  from  the  United  States  and  to 
disburse  the  same;  (fc)  another  allows  the  State  Board  to  award  scholar- 
ships to  any  student  who  has  ofae-fourth  or  more  "Indian  blond"  and  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  has  the  capabilities  to  profit  from  education; 
(S)  the  third  provides  for  the  admission  of  Indian  pupils  free  of  charge 
to  the  Morris  Branch  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  This  branch  was 
built  on  Indian  lands. 

One  law  provides  for  the  branding  of  "imitation  Indian-made  goods." 
Five  relate  to  the  harvesting  of  wild  rice;  one  deals  with  the  taking  of 
pelts,  skins  or  hides  on  Indian  reservations.  One  statute  authorizes  the 
governor  and  commissioner  of  public  welfare  to  accept  the  conveyance 
horn  the  federal  government  to  the  -4tate  of  building?  in  Cass  County  as 
treatment  facilities  for  tubercular  Indians* 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  assumes  responsibility  for  those  who 
are  one-fourth  Indian  and  who  live  on  and  sometimes  near  trust  land. 
The  large-number  of  Indians  not  residing  on  such  lands  are  in  an  anom- 
alous position.  The  1961  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mission recommended,  regarding  the  treatment  of  tubercular  patients, 
that  the  federal  government  revise  its  policy  of  providing  for  only  those 
Indians  who  reside  on  reservation  or  tax-free  lands.  Thus  the  state  does 
not  appear  ready  to  declare  its  responsibility.  W?4«re  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  local  governments  refuse  assistance,  the  state  will  provide  mini* 
mal  help  for  humanitarian  reasons.  As  can  be*  seen  in  the  Health  and 
Welfare  sections  of  this  report,  the  amounts  of  money  spent  are  Consid- 
erable. Thus,  the  state  does  play  a  part  in  Indian  relief.  There  seems  to 
be  a  reluctance  to  admit  this  responsibility  in  the  form  of  legislation, 
however,  probably  due  to  the  fear  that  if  the  state  declares  its  willing- 
ness tolfcsume  this  role,  federal  assistance  wQl  be  withdrawn.  The  ques- 
tion of  where  federal  financial  responsibility  ends  and  state  financial  re- 
sponsibility  begins  has  never  been  resolved. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  bill  relating  to  state  policy  tfas  tlft  "Van 
Loon  Bill,"  ELF.  1868,  which  was  defeated  in  the  1957.  session  of  the 
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legislature.  This  bill  called  for  the  creation  of  an  office  of  Indian  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Department  of  Business  Development.  Il 
called  for  operation  under  a  commissioner  who  would  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  new  business  enterprises  to  extend 
employment  opportunities  for  Indians.  The  office  was  also  to  gather  and 
make  available  information  on  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  Minnesota's 
Indians  for  various  types  of  employment,  success  in  employment,  etc,  It 
was  to  be  responsible  for  experimental  and  pilot  approaches,  research, 
etc.,  and  it  was  to  cooperate  with  federal  and  state  agencies  and  civic 
groups.  An  advisory  committee  was  suggested  with  one  member  of  the 
legislature,  one  from  the  Consolidated  Chippewa  tribes,  one  from  the 
Red  Lake  Band,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, the  full  size  of  the  committee  to  be  seven  members.  An  appropri- 
ation of  $05,000  was  requested  for  the  biennium.  Even  before  the  bill 
died,  the  appropriations  had  been  removed  by  amendment. 

In  recent  years  three  committees  have  functioned  in  #n  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  the  governor  and  the  legislature  in  Minnesota.  The  Indian 
Committee  of  the  Governor's  Human  Rights  Commission  and  the  Indian 
Action  Committee,  which  was  created  by  the  governor,  have  recently 
been  combined  and  placed  under  the  Governor's  Human  Right*  Com- 
mission. It  is  the  only  official  group  of  this  kind  now  working  toward  a 
solution  of  Indian  problems.  Another  advisory  committee  has  been  the 
Minnesota  Interim  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs  which  was  created  by 
the  Minnesota  State  Legislature.  It  does  not  exist  now  because  the  1961 
legislature  did  not  appropriate  funds  for  interim  committees. 

Mr.  Harry  Basford,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mission, stated  the  purpose  of  such  committees:  "In  Minnesota  we  feel 
there  should  be  a  group  that  is  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  Indian 
people.  We  say  that  this  committee  should  have  at  least  three  qualifica- 
tions; (1)  they  should  be  close  enough  to  the  executive  branch  so  that 
when  any  problems  come  up  the  governor  will  be  immediately  aware  of 
these  particular  problems;  (£)  they  should  be  close  enough  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  so  that  if  there  is  a  need  for  a  law  or  a  change  in  a  law, 
that  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  (S)  the  committee  should  be  close 
enough  to  the  Indian  people  so  that  they  can  meet  with  them  and  dis- 
cuss their  problems  and,  of  course,  try  to  come  up  wi£h  a  solution.  In 
other  words,  the  committee  should  be  able  to  meet  with  the  people  and 
then  be  the  go-between  (sic)  the  people  themselves,  the  Indian  people, 
and  various  political  subdivisions  and  the  officials  of  these  subdivisions." 
(p.  49,  Governors  Interstate  Indian  Council,  1059.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  one  committee  which  now  exists  depends 
upon  volunteers.  If  the  volunteers  are  conscientious  and  ambitious,  they 
can  gather  information  and  make  recommendations,  but  they  have  no 
further  function. 

Indians  are  eligible  for  assistance  from  the  state  which  is  provided  for 
all  other  residents  if  they  do  not  live  on  tax-free  land;  also,  the  state 
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does  contribute  to  the  support  of  that  schools  and  provides  some  special  V 
tends  lor  Indian  scholarships.  The  burden  of  legislative  opinion  seems  to  t 
be,  however,  that  the  federal  government  should  provide  for  all  Indian 
assistance,  regardless  of  the  Indiana1  land  status — in  other  wotdg*  that 
having  any  Indian  inheritance  automatically  should  make  one  ffie  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  rather  than  of  the  state. 

Populations  and  Land* 

Estimates  of  Minnesota's  Indian  population  run  from  15,500  to  about 
€0,000.  There  are  11,000  Chippewa  in  the  north,  on  or  n^ar  reservations, 
and  about  400  Sfcraspn  the  south.  The  Twin  City  area  figures  vary  be- 
tween 3000  and  8000.  Mr.  Erwin  Mitteiho3U,  Guidance  Counselor,  stated 
that  about  one-half  of  Minnesota's  Indians  live  in  the  Twin  Cities.  Out- 
state,  according  to  the  1000  census,  Duluth  had  402  (the  Dulath-Super- 
ior  area,  1,385)  >  St.  Cloud  ISfc,  Albert  Lea  77,  Bed  Wing  78,  Hibbing,  88, 
Moorhcad  17,  Brainerd  10.  There  were  about  200  Indians  in  Bemidji. 
Lack  of  accurate  estimates  is  due  to  difficulties  in  definition  and  identi- 
fication and  to  the  mobility  of  the  population. 

"%$mated  Indian  Resident  Population  as  of  April  1,  1960 

(From  India*  Reservation*  and  Bureau  Activities  in  ike  Minneapolis  Area,  1961 ) 
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Indians  in  Minnesota 

Minnesota  Indian  Reservation  Land,  June,  1962 


%  of  Reservation 
Total       Tribal     Allotted       Govt  Indian-owned 
Reservation  Acreage      A.  res       Actea        Acres       (Dec.  61) 


Pond  du  Lac...   81,654  8,036  17 ,706  66% 

Grand  Portage   T...  41,686  86,018  8,644           70  76% 

Leech  Lake   88,7*6  16*80  11,406            4  10% 

MilkLaca   8,384  3,656  136         ....  (no boundaries) 

Nett  Lake  (Bob  Fort)   40,686  65,876  14,301            5  80% 

Bed  Lake     664,466  564,363  106  ....  00+% 

White  Earth   ....  56,06*  86,386  ^2,070       68,010*  -8% 

Sioux  Communities: 

Upper  Sioux  (Granite  Falls)  . .  746  746 

Lower  Sioux  (Morton)   1,743  1,748 

Prairie  Island  (Red  Wing)   534  584 

Prior  Lake  (Sbakopee)   656  656   

Winnebago  (Houston County) 680  ....  680 


*  68,178  acres  is  "submarginal  land"  purchased  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  of 
the  Dtvartmcnt  of  Agriculture,  and  later  purchased  under  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
Program  for  use  of  Indiana.  Legislation  has  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  to  turn  these 
lands  over  to  the  Indians  completely;  perhaps  the  main  difference  would  be  hunting,  fishing, 
trapping  rights  or  laws, 

*•  part  of  4,688  acres  scattered  through  southern  Wisconsin  mud  Houston  County,  Min- 
nesota. These  are  not  considered  a  "reservation"  by  the  Bureau  because  of  their  scattered 
nature  and  the  fact  that  few  Indians  live  on  tribal  lands, 

Reservation  lands  are  lands  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Indians.  Most  of  this  is  tribal  trust  land,  i.e.,  land  held  in  trust  for  a  tribe. 
Land  may  also  be  held  in  trust  for  an  individual  to  whom  it  has  been 
("allotted"  land) .  After  the  enactment  of  the  Nelson  Act,  1880,  whenever 
a  Chippewa  Indian  became  "competent  and  capable  of  managing  his  or 
her  affairs,"  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  issue  a  patent-in-fee 
which  would  give  the  Indian  clear  title  to  his  or  her  land,  which  could 
then  be  sold.  Competency  commissions  were  created  to  make  recom- 
mendations, and  soon  many  reservation  lands  were  "allotted  in  fee* 
patent"  and  sold.  Column  5  of  the  above  table  indicates  the  amount  of 
land  which  passed  out  of  Indian  hands  in  this  way.  In  both  the  Leech 
Lake  and  White  Earth  Reservations,  Indians  hold  only  a  small  part  of 
their  original  lands; 

In  later  years,  few  owners  managed  to  get  clear  title  because  allotted 
lands  were  passed  down-  through  inheritance  to  many  heirs.  There  is  a 
bitt  in  Congress  which  would  allow  the  sale  of  allotted  land  to  which  there 
are  many  heirs  at  the  behest  of  only  one  heir.  However,  the  Bureau  now 
tries  to  get  the  signatures  of  all  known  heirs,  and  if  one  heir  does  not 
want  to  sell,  the%ntire  process  is  held  up.  If  allotted  land  is  to  be  sold, 
the  tribe  has  the  first  chance  to  buy  it  The  land  is  appraised,  and  the 
tribe  will  usually  buy  it  if  it  can  afford  to,  in  order  to  consolidate  its 
lands  or  benefit  its  holdings. 

In  I860,  the  Sioux  occupied  sizable  tracts  of  land  in  southern  Min- 
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nesota.  After  the  Sioux  uprising  of  1862,  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
state.  A  few  returned  to  their  homeland,  and  in  later  years,  in  recognition 
of  their  great  need,  the  Sioux  communities  which  they  now  occupy  were 
set  aside  for  them  by  the  federal  government.  y 

Trust  lands  are  not  subject  to  taxation.  Residence  on  suchjafm  and 
blood  quantum  are  crucial  considerations  in  determining  eligibility  for 
services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  /  « 


Tribal  Governments 

All  of  Minnesota  Chippewa  and  Sioux  (except  Prior  Lake)  elect  and 
are  governed  by  councilmen. 

The  first  group  to  organize  under  a  written  constitution  was  lie  Red 
Lake  Band  in  1918.  The  governing  body,  the  General  Council,  was  com- 
posed of  the  tribal  chiefs  and  members  appointed  by  the  chiefs  (each 
chief  had  the  power  to  appoint  five  members).  AU  powers  rested  in  a 
council  which  was  not  elected.  Although  the  constitution  stated  that  the . 
Council  should  respect  and  give  proper  consideration  to  petitions  from 
any  member,  it  also  had  the  sole  authority  (by  a  two-thirds  vote)  to 
amend  the  constitution  and  "decide  in  disputes  as  to  Chiefs/'  This  or- 
ganization, under  the  strong  leadership  of  their  chiefs,  served  to  protect 
the  property  of  the  tribe  with  the  greatest  care,  both  land  and  money. 
The  Red  Lake  Band  has  maintained  an  attitude  of  independence  from 
the  federal  government  through  the  years,  and  this  has  allowed  them  to 
remain  intact  and  solvent.  Unlike  other  Minnesota  bands,  they  did  not 
accept  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934. 

However,  a  revised  constitution  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  adopted  in 
1958  resulted  the  following  year  in: the  first  secret  ballot  election  ever 
held  on  that  reservation/Two  district  representatives  from  each  of  four 
districts  were  elected  to  the  Tribal  Council,  and  three  officers  were  elected 
at  large — a  Chairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer — forming  an  11-member 
Council.  In  addition  to  the  governing  body,  there  is  an  Advisory  Council 
of  seven  Hereditary  Chiefs  of  the  Band.  The  seven  chiefs  serve 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Tribal  Council  and  continue  in  office  until 
the  office  is  vacated  by  resignation  or  death.  Successors  are  chosen  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Council.  Representatives*  terms  are  staggered,  and 
all  terms  of  office  are  four  years.  The  Council  may  reapportion,  subject  to 
a  vote  of  the  people. 

Eligible  vot  ers  register  and  absentee  ballots  are  offered  for  non-resi- 
dent members  on  the  tribal  roll.  Candidates  must  be  over  85  years  of 
age,  pay  a  filing' fee,  but  do  not  have  to  be  residents. 

These  are  the  authorities  of  the  Council:  the  sole  right  to  rep- 
resent the  band  in  negotiations  with  other  levels  of  government 
and  private  persons;  to  employ  counsel  (with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior);  to  regulate  and  license  business  activi- 
ties within  the  reservation;  tc^remove  intruders,  subject  to  review* 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to  enact  law  and  older  ordi- 
sattcec,  establish  a  police  force  and  a  tribal  court,  and  regulate 
taheritance;  to  administer  fluids  and  keep  the  records  public;  to 
prepare  budget  requests;  tr  enact  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping 
ordinances;  to  follow  the  conservation  practices  outlined  in  the 
Beofg*msation  Act-  and  "to  manage,  lease,  or  otherwise  deal  with 
tribal  lands  and  resources  in  accordance  with  existing  "Federal 
laws."  ::. 

Bed  Lake*  lands  are  not  leased  to  outsiders;  the  resources  such  as  tim- 
ber are  worked  through  cooperative  enterprises.  Befer^ndum  (petition 
by  95%  of  the  eligible  voters  or  eight  Council  members)"  and  recall  are 
provided  for.  Amendments  may  bis  passed  by  a  majority  Of  of  the 
voters,  a»u  may  be  placed  on  the  ballot  either  by  the  Tribal  Council  or 
by  a  petition  ol  25%  of  the  eligible  voters* 

The  remaining  Chippewa  bands  (formerly  under  the  Consolidated 
Chippewa  Agency)  are  organized  together  as  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe.  This  group,  the  Lower  Sioux  Community  and  the  Prairie  Island 
Sioux  Community,  adopted  constitutions  and  bylaws  under  the  Reor- 
ganisation Act  of  1934,  and  later,  at  their  petition,  Were  granted  corp^ 
rate  charters.  Thus  organized,  the  councils  serve  as  both  a  legislative 
body  and  &  corporate  board  of  directors.  These  constitutions  and  char- 
ters contain  what  were  deemed  to  be  "inherent  rights  and  powers  of 
Indian  tribes":   '  f, 

1.  to.  determine  the  form  of  government,  whether  following  customary 
law  or  written  fortn; 

£.  to  administer  justice  o  £  the  reservation  except  for  10  major  crimes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government;  -  ^  >; 

3,  to  determine  tribal  membership; 

4.  to  regulate  inheritance,  the  power  being  limited  where  tribal  land 
was  allotted; 

0.  to  levy  taxes  on  members  and  fees  on  non-members  doing  business 
on  tribal  property;       '  ^\  .  u 

9.  to  exercise  the  usual  authority  of  %  landlord,  including  the  right 
to  exclude  persons  hot  members  of  the  tribe; 

7.  to  regulate  ddmestic  relations,  provide  for  adoptions  Of  children,  etc. 
Congress  has  the  po*er  to  legislate  in  this  area  and  may  curtail  or  elim- 
inate tribal  powers;  but  until  and  unless  it  does  so,  the  tribes  may  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  powers  proper  to  thoir  status  as  "domestic  depend- 
ent nations." 

Fey  and  McNickle  remark,  in  Indians  and  Other  Americans  (p.  181) 
that,  'The  translation  of  these  principles  (the  inherent  rights  and  pow- 
ers) into  action  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  reforms  in  Indian  admin- 
istration and  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  These,  were  belated  meas- 
ures, taken  after  the  Indians  had  lost  heavily  in  lands  and  other  Assets, 
and  after  a  long  period  of  dose  supervision  and  interference  m  their 
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interna!  affairs  had  reduced  the  tribes  to  abject  dependency."  Nonethe- 
less, Commissioner  John  Collier  said  the  Act  "converted  the  tribe  from 
a  static  to  a  dynamic  concept.  ...  If  we  strip  the  word  tribal  of  its 
primitive  .  .  .  connotations  and  consider  tribes  merely  as  primary  or 
somewhat  localized  human  groups,  we  can  look  upon  it  (tribal  self- 
government)  as  the  most  important  single  step  in  assimilating  Indians 
to  modern  democratic  life." 

The  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  is  composed  of  all  Chippewa  groups 
except  Red  Lake — White  Earth,  Leech  Lake,  Fond  du  Lac,  Nett  Lake 
including  Lake  Vermillion  (Bow  Fort),  Grand  Portage,  and  Mille  Lacs, 
These  reservations  have  a  degree  of  home  rule,  but  their  lands  and  busi- 
ness affairs  are  handled  by  a  Ifc-member  Executive  Committee  Two 
delegates  are  elected  annually  from  each  precinct  on  the  reservation  (64 
delegates  in  all)*  and  these  delegates  select  two  persons  from  each  reser- 
vation to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  and  also  elect  the  officers 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  This  Committee,  empowered  by  the  consti- 
tution, may  manage' all  business  affairs  of  the  tribe,  administer  tribal 
lands  and  assign  then  to  individuals  or  to  community  organizations, 
represent  the  tribe  in  negotiations  with  <J|her  levels  of  government,  appoint 
legal  counsel  (with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior),  may  pre- 
vent any  disposition  or  encumbrance  of  tribal  land  or  assets  without  the 
consent  of  the  tribe,  and  organize  associations  for  economic  purposes. 
The  constitution  (ratified  in  1936)  and  charter  are  full  of  safeguards 
protecting  tribal  assets:  many  actions  require  approval  or  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  representative,  limits  are  set  in  indebted- 
ness and  the  pledging  of  future  income  and  the  length  of  time  for  which 
timber  leases  and  similar  contracts  may  be  made.  Guarantees  of  conser- 
vation practices  are  included  in  land  use  permits^  whether  assignments 
are  made  to  members  or  whether  land  is  leased  to  outsiders.  The  charter 
states  specifically  that  there  is  to  be  no  sale  or  mortgaging  of  tribal  land 
within  the  reservation.  Certain  supervisory  powers  may  be  terminated 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  ratification  by  a 
majority  vote,  or  without  the  Secretary's  approval  and  with  the  vote  of 
,  two-thirds  of  the  eligible  voters.  These  supervisory  powers  include  the 
10-yedr  limit  on  timber  contracts  and  the  limits  of  indebtedness  and 
pledging  of  future  income. 

Because  there  is  much  tribal  business  to  be  taken  care  of,  tl|e  Minne- 
sota Chippewa  employ  a  manager,  Howard  LaVoy,  who  has  an  office  in 
the  Federal  Building  in  Bemidji.  His  major  concern;  are  the  two  chief 
sources  of  income  for  the  tribe's  timber  contracts  and  land  leases  (for 
resorts,  etc.).  Timber  has  been  the  greatest  source  ofincome  for  the  tribe 
in  the  past,  but  it  has  dropped  sharply,  according  to  Mr.  Gerald  Sheehy, 
a  Vice  President  of  the  tribe,  and  it  is  expected  that  land  leases  will 
bring  in  more  income  this  year  than  the  timber  contracts. 

The  Chippewa  constitution  provides  for  reservation  home  rule,  and 
each  reservation  has  its  own  local  council  to  run  local  affairs  and  to  pass 
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ordinances,  to  decide  about  the  sale  of  liquor,  etc.  Grand  Portage  and 
Nett  Lake  also  have  set  up  their  own  game  ordinances  and  have  state 
fur  stamps.  There  are  also  village  councils  on  some  reservations. 

Since  organising,  the  Chippewa  have  never  had  a  referendum.  It  is 
felt  that  a  majority  of  80%,  the  required  majority,  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  get*  Of  the  £0,000  enrolled,  less  than  8,000  live  on  or  near  the 
reservations,  and  at  least  0,000  would  have  to  cast  ballots*  If  absentee 
ballots  did  not  suffice,  it  would  take  an  act  of  Congress  to  revise  these 
documents.  Feeling  runs  high  in  the  area  of  amendment,  for  the  10-year 
limit  on  timber  sale  contracts  precludes  a  private  industry's  making  a 
large  investment  if  the  contract  might  not  be  renewed.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  working  to  update  the  constitution  (and  perhaps  char- 
ters) of  the  groups  requesting  it,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  change  will  be 
made  to  allow  enabling  federal  legislation  on  the  timber  sale  contracts 
to  be  effective  here.  This  would  provide  a  25-year  lease  and  a  25-year 
option.  Another  area  the  Chippewa  may  want  changed  is  the  manner  of 
electing  Executive  Committee  members:  the  delegate  system  may  be 
done  away  with  and  members  elected  directly.  Many  also  wish  less  Bu- 
reau guidance  in  setting  fees  for  licenses,  permits,  etc.  They  would  like 
to  negotiate  for  the  going  rate.  There  is  also  a  question  of  more  home 
rule,  especially  in  the  area  of  industrial  development,  to  allow  each  reser- 
vation to  finance  its  own  projects. 

The  Prairie  Island  and  Lower  Sioux  Communities  have  identical  con- 
stitutions (ratified  in  1036)  and  corporate  charters.  They  are  governed 
by  community  couacils  of  five  members  elected  for  a  two-year  term.  The 
councils  are  authorized  to  appoint  four  department  chairmen:  land,  ag- 
ricultural, forest  and  conservation,  and  pubHc\  welfare.  The  last  three 
work  with  government  specialists  in  the  various  fields.  The  land  chairman 
makes  assignment  recommendations  to  the  council  for  approval.  The 
constitutions  set  up  the  following  stipulation  on  land  assignments:  if  land 
that  was  originally  purchased  by  the  government  for  the  Mdewakanton 
(Meh-du-wah'-ku-ton)  Sioux,  it  must  be  assigned  thus,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  the  final  judge  of  this  assignment.  If,  however,  the  land 
was  purchased  by  or  for  the  community,  the  land  may  be  assigned  to  any 
member,  and  the  council  is  the  final  judge  on  the  assignment. 

The  charters  are  identical  with  the  Chippewa,  except  that  debt  lim- 
its are  lower  for  these  smaller  groups. 

Land  assignments  are  small,  and  most  at  Morton  (lower  Sioux)  are 
rented  out  to  local  farmers.  Community  members  must  fulfill  their  resi- 
dence requirements,  iowever,  to  keep  their  assignments.  Hotkey  fail  to 
use  their  land  or  are  gone  for  more  than  two  years,  -they  lose  the  assign* 
men  t.  Thus,  most  commute  to  other  jobs,  some  as  far  as  the  Twin  Cities 
and  leave  their  families  behind  on  the  land. 

4  At  Prairie  Island,  the  land  is  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Vermil- 
lion River,  and  marshland.  Some  land  is  rented  but  much  is  sandy  land 
or  submarginal  land  that  no  one  would  rent.  People  there  try  to  get 
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seasonal  work  nearby,  and  in  the  winter  do  some  piecework  making 
moccasins  and  other  handwork. 

Granite  Falls  (Upper  Sioux)  is  not  incorporated;  They  are  governed 
by  a  council,  however,  and  have  adopted  a  set  of  rules.  Sioux  Indians  on 
community  trust  lands  and  nearby  are  governed  by  provisions  adopted 
in  April,  10tt.  They  have  a  five-member  council,  four  members  elected 
from  the  community  and  one  from  outside  the  community  but  within  a 
five  mile  radius.  Councilmen  serve  for  4  years  and  are  supposed  to  meet 
quarterly. 
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SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF 
INDIANS  IN  MINNESOTA 

The  Administration  of  Justice 

The  VS.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Report  states,  "In  some  eases, 
reservation  Indians  have  not  been  provided  with  adequate  law  enforce- 
ment by  the  States  to  which  the  Federal  Government  had  ceded  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Further  study  would  be  needed  to  determine 
the  exact  extent  of  this  problem.  The  problem  could  be  dealt  with  in  part 
by  requiring  a  firm  State  commitment  that  all  governmental  services 
will  be  provided  as  a  prerequisite  of  any  future  withdrawal  of  Federal 
responsibility. 

"Reservation  and  nonreservation  Indians  are  treated  unfaidyjbj jx>~ 
lice  and  courts  in  many  localities,  particularly  those  adjoining  large  res- 
nervations.  Indian  neighborhoods  are  sometimes  not  given  adequate  police 
protection  by  local  authorities.  Further  study  would  be  required  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  this  problem.9' 

"Many  American  Indians  are  members  of  semisovereign  tribes.  They 
are  also  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship.  Indian  tribal  governments  are  not  at  present  subject 
to  the  limitations  imposed  oh  State  and  Federal  Governments  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  14th  Amendment.  Tribal  governments  are  thus  free  to 
inhibit  and  have  in  fact  in  some  instances  inhibited  the  free,  exercise  of 
religion  by  tribal  members/' 

The  administration  of  justice  among  Indians  today  presents  many 
special  problems  because  of  the  confused  legal  status  of  the  Indian  and 
the  problem  of  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  arising  out  of  tlje  complex,  ill- 
defined  relationship  of  the  Indian  to  federal,  state  and  tribal  govern- 
ments. Though  by  law  he  is  a  citizen  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  other  citizens,  he  finds  himself  caught  in  a  conflict  of  laws  and  juris- 
dictions or,  in  some  instances,  in  a  legal  vacuum  in  areas  where  neither 
state,  federal  nor  tribal  courts  can  act. 

Legal  conflict,  chaos,  and  confusion  deny  the  Indian  theVqfad  treat- 
ment under  the  law  due  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  StoteaJbnd  of 
the  state  in  which  h$  lives.  His  rights  as  citizen  are  modified  by  his  mem- 
bership in  his  tribe  and  by  his  historical  role  as  "ward"  of  the  federal 
government.  The  I  tangle  of  treaties,  statutes,  court  decisions,  attorney 
general's  opinions)  administrative  rulings,  tribal  constitutions  and  char- 
ters, regulations,  tribal  ordinances,  shifting  federal  policy,  and  interpre- 
tations of  rulings  at  every  administrative  level  tend  to  prevent  rather 
than  promote  any  administration  of  justice  by  the  courts  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  him. 

To  understand  the  position  of  the  Indian  in  the  courts,  one  must  trac* 
the  steps  by  which  he  came  to  possess  his  anomalous  legal  status. 

1.  Tribe  as  sovereign.  Indian  as  tribal  member. 
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In  the  early  days  when  each  tribe  was  a  sovereign  power,  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  was  Ma  native  and  indigenous  function  of 
T tribes."  Laws  were  rudimentary,  and  their  enforcement  was  the  respon- 
sibility, more  often  than  not,  of  individuals  father  than  an  official  of  the 
tribe.  Tribal  councils  composed  of  older  men  who  had  been  warriors  or 
had  risen  to  positions  of  leadership  through  their  qualities  of  bravery  or 
generosity  or  wisdom,  performed  a  three-in-one-function  of  making  and 
administering  decisions  as  tribal  officers  and  dispensing  justice  on  occa- 
sion. Punishment  was  seldom  necessary.  Offenders  were  brought  into  line 
by  admonition  and  rebuke.  Among  some  tribes,  as  the  Comanche*,  the 
law  system  functioned  without  courts,  and  justice  was  hammered  out  in 
every  case  by  opposing  parties  pressing  their  notions  of  individual  right* 
and  tribal  standards.  Responsibility  for  instituting  action  rested  with  the 
injured  member,  and  his  friends  helped  him  prove  his  case  if  a  confession 
of  guilt  was  not  forthcoming  from  the  guilty  one.  Procedure  was  regu- 
lated by  customs  and  specific  punishments  for  certain  offenses  were  un- 
derstood. If  the  offense  was  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife*  the  husband 
could  punish  her  by  death  or  by  disfiguration  after  her  guilt  had  been 
determined  by  confession  or  witnesses.  The  defendant  had  to  pay  dam- 
ages, which  usually  included  his  favorite  horse,  to  the  affronted  husband, 
the  Amount  being  determined  by  bargaining  between  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant.  In  the  ease  of  murder,  punishment  was  primarily  the  con- 
cern of  the  dead  man's  relations  and  the  kin  frequently  took  the  life  of 
the  murderer.  Even  if  the  murderer  were  not  killed,  he  was  ostracised, 
and  a  blight  cast  over  his  family.  Revenge  killings  did  not  result  in  feuds. 

Ostracism  by  the  group — having  to  leave  the  tribe  for  serious  of- 
fenses such  as  murder — proved  such  an  effective  means  of  punishment 
^  among  the  Cheyenne  that  killings  were  relatively  few.  The  system  was 
*  simple,  but  custom  and  group  opinion  were  strong  force!  for  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order. 

;  ft.  Submission  to  federal  authority.  Growth  of  the  concept  of  Indian 
as  ward. 

Conquest  of  the  tribes  by  the  United  States  put  an  end  to  the1  ex- 
ternal aspects  of  sovereignty,  but  internal  sovereignty — or  the  right  to 
self  government — still  existed  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  Indian.  It  was 
this  internal  aspect  of  sovereignty  that  was  recognised  by  treaties  which 
the  United  States  made  with  various  tribes.  When  the  tribes  ceded  lands 
to  the  United  States  and  wore  received  into  the  "protection"  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  each  tribe  retained  its  full  sovereignty  on  the  land 
reserved  to  them.  They  exercised  their  full  governmental  function,  in- 
cluding the  administration  of  justice,  both  dvfl  and  criminal. 

An  early  case,  ex  parte  Crow  Dog,  affirmed  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  Indians  over  crimes  committed  on  the  reservation,  in  the  absence 
of  federal  legislation  granting  jurisdiction  to  the  courts.  With  this  last 
statement  providing  legal  basis  for  congressional  limitation  on  tribal 
jurisdiction,  it  was  not  long  before  Congress  gave  federal  courts  jurisdie- 
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>    tkm  over  10  major  crimes  committed  by  Indians.  This  iurfedicthm  was 
MMeiww^kn^1^  crilMt  ^w^fdtted  bjr  or  against  an  Indian  oft 

As  the  system  of  laws  gowning  Indiam  and  the  rlghU  of  juritdictkm 
of  courts  gradually  changed  through  ti^Ues  and  le^iaUtwn,  so  the  legal 
status  of  tie  Indian  also  changed  He  had  lost  some  of  the  inherent 
rights  of  sovereignty  of  his  own  tribe  without  gaining  rights  under  the 
•  constitution  of  ^he  new  government  which  sssumed  authority  to  regulate 
aspects  of  his  conduct 

Because  they  were  sovereign  nations,  the  tribes  were  adjudged  in 
Totem  v*+ Mayes,  1898,  not  subject  to  constitutional  limitations  imposed 
on  the  federal  government,  including  the  Bid  of  Bights,  lie  federal  gov- 
ernment hadHtto  right  to  impose  limitations  on  procstdmg*  in  Indian 
court*  through  enforcement  of  ehrfl  rights,  though  through  legislation  it 
could  sharply  cut  down  the  jurisdfrionot  the  courts. 

One  concept  useful  in  keeping  Indians  in  subjection  wider  federal  law 
was  that  of  the  Indian  as  ward  of  the  government  Since  the  effect  of  the 
treaties  and  agreements  with  the  federal  government  was  to  receive 
tribes  into  their  "protection,"  the  relations  of  the  U.S.  to  the  Indians, 
according  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Chsrokse  Nation  v$.  Choryia, 
i»J,  resembled  that  of  "ward.*  The  concept of  ^guardian  dud  ward"  of 
the  government  implies  legal  disability  on  the  part  of  the  "ward/' 

In  the  courts  of  the  country,  Indians  have  suffered  many  injustices 
in  the  name  of  guardianship.  One  of  special  significance  is  a  restriction 
in  freedom  to  contract  fof  services  relating  to  claims  without  the  ap- 
proval ofjbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Tn*  effect  of  this  ruling,  since  many  of  the  grievance*  involved 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  was  fco  deprive  them  of  tj^eir  ba«c 
rights  to  free  choice  of  counsel  in  the  redress  of  grievances.  ,)P<Jw  people 
were  concerned  that  a  basic  right  was  lost  the  Indian  was  cqUdered 
incompetent  and  inferior.  The  idea  had  been  deeply  ingiraine^ln  the 
public  mind,  v 

the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  tat;  also  had  an 
effect  in  promoting  the  popular  misconception  of  the  Indian  as  a^erd** 
r  Acting  a*  trustee  with1  respect  to  Indian  Ispds  and  money*,  tl*  Burieu, 
through  its  agents,  stipoHrised  many  aspects  of  the  ttfcj  ^f  tlse  Xtj^is^»«  ik^ 
eluding-  the  maintenance  of  lew  mi  titik.  The  Indian  agent  and  tribal 
custom  determined  justice,  A  tressendous  body  of  regulations  grew  up, 
1    aacfc  one  subject  to  taterpreUtkm  at  e¥ery  level  <rf  adminitti^tkm;  The 
.  -Justkw^  admkistered  was  often  hardly  worthy  o*  *be  ntaie,  tor  the  m& 
perintendent  was  judge,  jury,  potirfrman  and  prosecuting  *ttot*cy»  ^ 
■  <  Most  Indian*  wm%notwt  of'tlieir  rights  umier  the  is*/ Jftet*%ere 
&  tfeerffcthiBta 

for  their  own  advantage,  dome  ot  the  meet  bruta^ 
■:.    fofien  sigto  Were  mi^ 

weee  sincere  people  who  were  either  mMn^maed  or  ased  fry  iqwes\wt» 
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wanted  to  acquire  Indian  lands.  Because  of  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  public  about  the  importance  of  the  land  statu?  of  the  Indian,  legisla- 
tion with  ostensible  good  purpose,  like  the  allotment  act,  was  enacted 
with  disastrous  results  for  Indians. 

S.  Indian  as  Citizen.  Relation  to  the  State. 

With  the  passage  of  the  General  Allotment  Act  (1887),  some  "com* 
petcnt*  Indians  gained  citiaenship  through  earning  fee  title  to  allotted 
lands*  What  actual  advantage  accrued  to  such  Indians  is.  difficult  to  see. 
When  their  lands  were  sold  and  the  money  spent,  they  had  slavery  of 
grinding  poverty  rather  than  the  "emancipation"  and  the  "removal  of 
restrictions"  promised  by  the  law. 

When  no  longer  on  reservations,  Indians  became  citizens  of  the  state 
in  which  they  lived  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  and  local 
courts.  When  lands  within  the  reservation  were  sold  to  non-Indians,  the 
state  courts  had  jurisdiction  over  the  non-Indians  but  not  over  relations 
between  non-Indians  and  Indians  in  Indian  country.  Thus,  different  prob- 
lems arose  in  the  administration  of  justice  "open"  reservations  where 
some  lands  had  been  allotted  and  sold,  and  on  "dosed*  reservations 
where  lands  were  held  communally  and  the  old  division  between  federal 
and  tribal  jurisdiction  continued.  Many  efforts  woe  made  by  the  staft 
to  enforce  its  laws  even  when  they  conflicted  sharply  with  treaty  rights. 

When  all  native-born  Indians  were  granted  citisenship  in  19M,  they 
became  dtisens  of  the  statp  in  which  their  reservation  was  continued, 
but  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts.  On  this  poidt  the 
Supreme  Court  had  this  to  say  as  late  as  1950:  "Citizenship  is  not  in- 
compatible with'  tribal  existence  or  continued  guardianship  and  so  may 
be  conferred  without  tx>mp!eteIyAcmancipeting  the  Indian—we  hold  that 
the  granting  of  citiaenship  in  itself  does  not  destroy  tribal  existence  or 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  tribal  Courts  and  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  to  do  so."  :  ^  t 

Problems  of  the  administration  of  justice  became  even  more  complex, 
Off  the  reservation  the  Indian  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  th*  state 
courts  and  was  in  all  respects  a  full  citizen  with  all  rights  and  duties  of 
citiaenship.  When  he  returned  to  the  reservation,  justice  was  adminis- 
tered under  a  different  code  of  law  with  different  penalties, 

The  granting  of  citisenship,  then,  did  not  rob  him  of  his  membership 
in  his  tribe,  with  its  attendant  rights  of  communal  ownership  of  land,  tax 
exemption,  the  use  of  and  participation  in  credit  funds  and  other  bene-* 
fits.  The  tribes  also  retained  the  right  to  self  government  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice 

Statutory  recognition  of  these  rights  came  by  way  of  the  Indian 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1094.  By  authority  of  this  law  the  tribe  could 
adopt  a  constitution  and  bylaws  upon  majority  vote  of  its  tribal  mem- 
bers, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  or  establish  a 
tribal  court  through  their  own  law  and  order  codes,  authorised  by  the 
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t*R.  A*  constitution.  This  was  the  most  helpful  stcfc  in  years  .jjn  giving 
Indians  control  over  their  aflai*s,  7 

Moil  tribal  courts  under  this  act  were  modeled  after  courts  of  Indian 
offenses  established  by  the  Department  of  Interior.  They  do  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  ten  major!  crimes.  Red  Lake  is  the  only  reservation 
inf  Minnesota  having  a  Court  of  Indian  Offenses  and  H  is  set  up  for  a 
Chief  Judge  and  two  Associate  Judges.  Neither  type  of  court  resembles 
state  ami  federal  courts.  Jury  trial  with  six  members  m*y  be  had  only 
If  there  is  a  substantial  question  of  fact  Verdict  may  be  by  a  majority 
of  the  six.  Usually  no  provision  is  made  for  appeal,  and  where  it 's,  the 
trial  judge,  trier  of  fact  and  appeals  court  are  one  and  the  same  person, 
since  few  reservations  have  more  than  one  judge.  licensed  attorneys  are 
not  allowed  to  practice  in  the  tribal  courts  by  a  rule  in  most  tribal  by- 
laws. Recently,  however,  the  prohibition  of  attorneys  in  courts  of  Indian 
offenses  has  been  declared  unconstitutional.  As  of  May  of  this  year,  12 
courts  of  Indian  offenses  and  53  tribal  courts  (including  one  at  Bed 
Lake),  were  in  existence.  Red  Lake  does  now  permit  attorneys. 

The  publication  "A  Program  for  Indian  Citizens,9*  in  commenting  on 
law  and  order  under  tribal  government,  says  .  .  .  "to  be  immune  from 
double  jeop&rtly  and  bills  of  attainder  and  to  have  the  guarantee  of  a 
fair  trial — are  minimum  conditions  which  all  Americans  should  enjoy. 
For  any  tribr  to  over-ride  any  of  them  violates  the  very  assumptions  on 
which  our  free  society  was  established."  It  sharply  criticizes  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  tribal  courts  where  hearings  are  conducted  by 
judges  without  legal  training  and  professional  lawyers  cannot  appeal,  and 
calls  for  the  right  to  appeal  in  a  case  involving  civil  liberties  to  a  tribu- 
nal having  a  trained,  judicial  officer. 

Yet  serious  as  these  conditions  are,  the  system  of  laws  administered 
by  the  courts  have  points  in  their  favor  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
In  'Indians  are  Citizens,"  Felix  Cohen  states  that  in  general  one  will 
"find  in  the  criminal  code  of  any  Indian  tribe  a  document  that  anyone 
can  read  and  that  many  Indians  do  read  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour* 
with  dear  and  simple  definitions  of  offenses,  and  with  a  very  humane 
scale  of  punishment." 

This  code  he  compares  unfavorably  With  the  lengthy,  often  vaguely 
worded  state  laws  so  numerous  that  not  one  percent  of  the  population 
could  read  them,  with  "barbarous**  punishments  for  trivial  offenses; 

Many  of  the  tribal  courts  were  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  served,  and  even  without  constitotSond  guarantees,  come  closer 
to  real  justice  than  some  state  or  local  courts  under  more  sophisticated 
and  "better"  systems.  * 

One  way  that  has  been  proposed  to  solve  the  legal  tangle  of  the  In- 
dian is  to  terminate  his  status  as  a  dependent  and  gradually  integrate 
him  into  the  society,  by  abolishing  the  reservation.  This  policy  of  termi- 
nation wAs  stated  in  a  resolution  of  Congress  in  IMS.  It  was  carried  out 
to  a  limited  degree  in  the  field  of  law  and  justice  when  Public  Xaw  880 
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was  passed  by  Congress  (see  Federal  Legislation).  This  law  conferred 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  civil  and  criminal  causes  of  action  on  the 
reservation  to  five  states,  including  Minnesota  (except  for  &e  Red  Lake 
reservation). 

If  clarification  of  laws  was  the  intent,  few  people  would  agree  that 
P.L.  880  has  been  successful  to  date.  Many  feel  that  neither  state  and 
county  officials  nor  Indians  understand  provisions  of  the  law.  Confusion, 
uncertainty,  and  unwillingness  to  assume  financial  responsibility  for  law 
enforcement  have  resulted  in:  ^ 

1.  Failure  of  local  authorities  to  enforce  state  law  on  reservations. 

2.  Failure  to  give  Indians  access  to  all  state  courts. 

S.  Conflicts  between  state  laws  and  treaty  rights  and  privileges. 
4.  Delay  and  discrimination  by  courts  in  administering  justice. 

Some  of  the  problems  arising  in  Minnesota  out  of  the  operation  of 
Public  Law  880  may  best  be  demonstrated  by  pointing  out  some  of  its 
effects  on  members  of  the  Nett  Lake  Reservation.  Mr.  Sheehy  noted  that 
in  the  five  years  prior  to  1051,  Nett  Lake  had  one  major  crime  in  five 
years.  In  the  five  years  following  the  passage  of  P.L.  280,  there  were  18 
major  crimes.  The  inability  of  the  tribes  to  get  local  law  enforcement  on 
the  reservation  after  the  withdrawal  of  federal  police  was  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  outbreak  of  crime:  It  took  a  great  deal  of  persistence  and 
planning  for  Net*  T*ke  to  get  a  deputy. 

The  situation  that  prevailed  there  was  also  found  in  other  areas  of 
the  community  where  an  offender  who  is  an  Indian  is  let  go  until  real 
violence  occurs — i.e.,  when  the  offense  is  against  another  Indian.  In  situ- 
ations involving  non-IndiarffWcourts  tend  to  "throw  the  book"  at  the 
Indian  offender.  '  ' 

Further,  since  few  Indians  know  the  extent  of  their  rigHS,  they  tend 
to  plead  guilty,  whether  they  are  or  not.  Many  have  ceased  to  believe 
justice  is  possible  at  the  hands  of  white  men.  Even  when  they  do  know 
their  rights,  and  ask  for  them,  Indians  pay  not  be  justly  treated.  One 
Nett  Lake  Indian  who  asked  to  make  out  a  complaint  in  a  justice  court 
was  jailed  himself. 

In  addition,  a  new  area  of  conflict  of  laws  arises  when  precedents  set 
in  federal  courts  come  into  conflict  with  provisions  of  Minnesota  law. 
The  state  law  may  be  more  applicable  to  the  facts  in  the  case  at  bar,  but 
it  does  not  prevail  over  a  precedent  set  in  a  federal  case,  involving  other 
tribes  in  other  states.  , 

Problems  also  arise  because  of  local  discriminatio#arising  from  reluc- 
tance to  have  a  county  sheriff  act  when  the  lands  of  the  Indian  are  ex- 
empt from  county  taxes.  Indians,  dUffrustful  of  the  courts,  shy  away 
from  presenting  legitimate  complaints. 

Though  in  time  many  of  the  situations  will  be  corrected,  at  present 
many  feel  the  situation  has  worsened  rather  than  improved.  In  addition 
to  having  the  status  of  citizen,  ward  and  tribal  member,  the  Indian  is 
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constantly  #fi»ted  as  «  member  of  a  minority  mee.  This  is  particularly 
two  in  thejpstioe  courts  of,  hk>  county*  The  new  mm  of  abuses  that 
have rim^^  rata  the  faming  of  the  law  ia  clarified. 

Partly  because  tribal  meinbers  hatred  hostile  state  and  local  attitudes 
and  parti^  because  of  their  own  lack  of  understanding  of  the  proposed 
Meir  system,  Red  lake  Indians  exposed  transfer  of  jurisdiction  to  the 
state  crofts  on  the  bans  that  state  law  would  not  be  of  benefit  to  tribfl 
*  members.  Their  concern  about  what  would  happen  to  their  fish  and  game 
rights  is  probably  justified,  ft*  many  attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
pait  to  enforce  state  game  laws  on  Indian  reservations.  Public  Law  280 
expressly  reserves  such  rights  to  the  Indians  but  audi  guarantees  have 
been  broken  before.  Most  Indians  fear  the  legislation  as  an  "effort  to 
undermine  the  tenure  of  lands'*  as  well  as  to  tike  over  long  established 
right*  under  treaties  and  laws.  History  seems  to  justify  their  fours. 

Red  Lake  has  serious  problems,  however,  that  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
courts  might  aid  in  solving.  The  effectiveness  of  their  tribal  court  at  the 
present  time  is  impaired  because  (I)  the  population  is  fluid,  moving  off 
and  on  the  reservation  and  being  subject  to  state  laws  "off"  and  tribal 
law  "on";  <«)  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  court  is  ill  defined  in  both 
civil  and  criminal  matters^  (8)  its  decisions  and  orders  do  not  have  force 
and  effect  off  the  reservation;  (4)  the  court  dbes  not  have  penal  institu- 
tions, provision  for  probation,  and  other  services.  - 

Still  more  serious  is  the  "no  msnVlpnd^frhere  no  government  is  re- 
sponsible. Without  access  to  state  Probaie  tourts,  which  alone  ctn  grant 
a  required  order  to  commit,  Red  Lake  Indians  cannot  be  admitted  to 
state  mental  institutions.  No  juvenile  court  of  the  state  can  act  to  acquire 
control  of  a  neglected  child.  No  delinquent  youth  is  eQgfbte  for  probation 
under  the  state  Youth  Conservation  Commission  law^  administered  by 
jtfvenOe  courts,  and  at  least  one  county  (Beltrami)  has  withheld  county 
welfare,  claiming  that  sinc^  county  courts  have  no  jurisdiction,  they  ut 
not  required  to  act. 

Yet,  despite  these  difficulties.  Red  Lake  Indians  are  not  thfafrfae  in 
terms  of  submitting  to  state  laws  for  the  solution  of  their  problems.  The 
retention  of  group  identity,  of  their  own  culture,  of  their  land  as  a  home- 
land, is  far  more  important.  Submission  to  the  law  might  endanger  their 
status.  They  want  the  non-taxable  status  of  reservation  lands  preserved, 
andent  hunting  and  fishing  i%hta  upheld;  and  other  treaty  rijgfats  safe- 
guarded including  the  rights  to  self  government  They  feel  that  guy  plan 
to  change  thefr  status  should  be  their  own* 

One  possible  solution  under  these  conditions  would  be  the  proposal 
made  in  the  1*88  MinnesoU  Interim  Report  Indi^ 
IftSeal  control,  the  tribe  could  a4krpt    thefrown  to 
atoss  not  covered  Ifr  federal'  or  I&San  laws  arid  contract  for  needed 
services  with  the  state* Sfcbe  anran|ement  ^puld  hsvc  to  be  made  for 
the  government  to  assume  some  of  the  expenses** 
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Provision*  could  be  made  for  the  adoption  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  by  the 
tribe  to  assure  due  process. 

With  the  Bed  Lake  Indian*  under  the  old  system*  as  with  the  Chip- 
pewa tribe  and  the  Sioux  under  Public  Law  880,  a  primary  need  is  for 
the  assumption  by  the  federal  government  of  some  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  needs  of  Indians.  Under  Public  Law  £80,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover where  federal  responsibility  begins. 

The  Indians  in  both  instances  are  "caught  in  the  squeese  by  lack  of 
foresight  and  compassion  of  those  who  govern." 

1.  Many  Indians  are  denied  justice  because  they  are  ignorant  of  their 
rights  or  fearful  of  hostile  officials. 

2.  In  local  courts  or  under  state  law,  they  are  denied  civil  rights. 

3.  They  are  discriminated  against  in  the  courts,  frequently  receiving 
severe  penalties* 

4.  They  are  denied  services  through  lack  of  jurisdiction  or  through 
failure  of  a  unit  of  government  to  assume  responsibility* 

Q  Discrimination  and  injustice  are  also  the  lot  of  mafey  Indians  who 
become  Twin  City  residents.  A  disproportionately  high  number  of  In- 
dians are  sentenced  in  courts.  They  ere  hurried  through  the  courts,  not 
knowing  what  is  happening.  They  are  seldom  given  probatiqo.  Some  are 
subjected  to  police  brutality;  many  receive heavier  sentences  than  white 
people.  ;^;:>..'.\'-;v-'  ■•• 

.  Judge  Stetten*  in  commenting  on  the  situation  in  the  Minneapolis 
Police  Court,  said,  ?J)ue  to  the  failure  over  the  yews  to  get  a  response 
and  due  to  their  mistrust  of  us,  it  has  beca  difficult  to  work  irtth  Indians 
through  our  probation  officer*  so  most  end  up  in  the wo^ou$e.n  . 

C«tam  things  must  be  done  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice 
among  Indians,  but  nothing  should  b6  dope  without  consulting  the  In- 
dian lUmself.       .  '■''"'::,/. 
1.  P.  L  980  needs  clarification  and  amendment  "  / 

g.  Financial  responsibility  must  be  defined  both  for  rervicea  admin- 
istered from  the  states  and  for  law  enforcement,  - 

5.  Baaie  civil  rights  must  be  extended  to  all  citizens,  aud  equal  pro-? 
taction  of  the  law  given.  Tribal  court  laws  should  be  revised  to  integrate 
with  state  law.  ..  /.,v?\ 

4.  Indians  must  be  educated  to  know  what  their  rights  arc. 

5.  White  citizens  must  abandon  the  false  conception  of  the  Indian  as 
"ward"  and  inf error,  recognizing—  # 

'  a.  The  broad  extension  of  his  contribution  to  America. 

b.  The  historkd  basis  for  his  special-privileges. 

c.  His  right  tochoose  assimilation  or  a  separate,  cultural  identity. 
The  public  must  be  alerted  to  recognize  bills  which  actually  are  di- 
rected at  forced  liquidation  of  tribal  assets  but  which  hide  under  pre- 
tended altruism,  eg.,  to  "confer  complete  citizenship/*  to  "emancipate/9 
to  "remove  restrictions.9*  The  restricted  status  of  the  Indian  citizen  on  a 
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reservation  depends  on  his  possession  of  a  certain  body  of  apodal  rights 
trader  treaty  tied  to  his  land  status*  He  has  the  right  at  any  time  to 
relinquish  hia  triW  membership,  and  with  it  the  roles  and  restrictions 
that  modify  hiratisenship.  He  does  not  need  the  aasimilatkmists  to  dq 
it  by  taking  his  land.  . 

Economic  Problems 

As  with  their  other  problems,  economic  difficulties  of  Indians  must 
be  examined  in  the  light  of  history.  The  Meriam  Survey  (1928),  already 
discussed,  reported:  "An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Indians  qre  poor, 
even  extremely  poer,  and  they  are  not  adjusted  to  the  economic  and 
social  system  of  the  dominant  white  civilization/'  The  Indian  Reorgani- 
sation Act  of  1984  w§?  an  attempt  to  create  conditions  in  which  the 
Indians  themselves  could  operate  to  relieve  this  distress.  It  forbade  the 
individual  allotment  of  tribal  lands  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  return  to  tribal  ownership  lands  which  had  been  withdrawn 
for  homestead  entry  but  had  not  been  preempted.  For  example,  such 
land  was  returned  to  the  Red  Lake  Band  in  the  Northwest  Angle  of 
Minnesota.  It  authorized  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  purchase  land 
and  add  it  to  the  diminished  resources  of  the  tribes,  and  it  established 
a  revolving  credit  fund  to  enable  Indians  to  improve  their  land  holdings 
and  supply  themselves  with  equipment.  It  was  recognized  a5  an  inherent 
right  of  tribes  to  operate  through  business  corporations  which  the  tribes 
could  create  and  manage.  .  ■ 

The  Declaration  of  Indian  Purpose  (1961)  stated,  "The  tribes  that 
made  the  most  effective  use  of  the  ...  powers  of  their  written  consti- 
tutions became,  in  effect,  operating  municipalities,  managing  property, 
raising  revenue  for  public  purposes,  administering  law  and  order,  con-^ 
trading  for  the  services  of  attorneys  and  other  professional  advisers,  and" 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  people." 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Hoover  Commission  had  this 
to  say  in  1948:  "Tribally  owned  and  controlled  economic  enterprises  are 
playing  a  significant  part  today  in  the  improvement  of  Indian  life.  There 
are  tribal  (or  village)  loan  funds,  herds,  forests,  range  lands,  sawmills, 
fisheries,  canneries,  stores,  marketing  cooperatives,  and  other  enterprises. 
The  benefits  .  .  •'.  are  of  at  least  four  kinds.  (1)  These  project^  produce 
revenue  which  Indians  need.  In  the  enterprises  involving  agricultural 
resources  a  modern  conservation  policy  tends  to  be  followed  and  the 
assets  are  growing  in  value.  (2)  The  enterprises  provide  employment  for 
Indians.  * ...  (8)  Tribal  loan  funds  are  being  used  to  secure  ...  live- 
stock, farm  machinery,  equipment,  boats,  fishing  gear,  trucks— tor  indi- 
vidual Indians,  fthey  are  also  being  used  to  further  education  and  pro- 
vide tortant construction  and  repairs.)  .  .  ♦  (4)  Not  the  least  of  the  ben- 
efits  ofuese Indian  enterprises  is  the  education  they  provide  in  present 
day  economic  institution*/' 
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Indians  were  provided  with  a  source  of  credit  and  the  technical  ad- 
vice needed  to  use  credit  effectively.  Under  the  Reorganization  Act,  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole  between  1936  and  about  1950,  a  total  of  $5,500,000 
was  appropriated, 'and  $1,800,000  was  added  from  tribal  funds.  Since 
repayments  wtent  back  into  the  revolving  fund,  it  was  possible  dinting 
this  period  to  make  loans  of  approximately  $17,000,000.  The  tdibal  cor- 
poration assumed  the  responsibility  of  obtaining  repayments/but  made 
the  money  available  to  individuals  or  tribal  enterprises,  after  careful 
planning.  So  good  was  the  credit  record  that  as  of  June  30,  I960,  only 
2.2%  of  the  primary  loans  and  only*  1.12%  of  the  relending  operations 
had  been  declared  delinquent. 

According  ta  the  "Declaration"  Indian  owned  livestock  had  ihpre 
than  doubled,  total  agricultural  income  had  increased  from  $1,850,000  in 
1932  to  almost  $49  million  in  1947,  Indians  increased  the  acreage  of  crop- 
lands farmed  by  almost  400,000  acres  and  took  over  the  operation  of 
more  than  7  million  acres  of  grazing  land.  A  total  of  3,689,163  acres  of 
land  was  acquired  by  Indians  under  various  authorities  and  appropria- 
tions. 

Then,  fcr  some  reason  (at  one  point,  at  least,  the  desire  to  cut  ex* 
penditures),  these  policies  began  to  falter  and  to  be  reversed.  "The  lack 
of  continuity  in  federal  Indian  policies  and  programs  has  done  more  to  * 
discourage  Indian  effort  than  perhaps  any  other  aspect  of  administra- 
tion" sayrthe  "Declaration.9*  The  Hoover  Commission:  '"The  pessimistic 
conviction  that  no  reform  will  be  carried  to  a  finish  is  so  deeply  imbed- 
ded in  the  minds  of  reservation  Indians,  that  H  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
continually  and  persistently.  .  .  .  The  personnel'  of  the  Indian  Service  is 
also  affected  by  the  same  doubts"  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  a 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  be  a  success,  it  must  have 
financial  and  statutory  support  by  the  Congress,  as.  well  as  the  under- 
standing and  cooperation*  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  of  the  public  \ 
in  general*  >•' 

In  1943,  in  Senate  Report  No.  310  of  the  78th>  Congress,  it  war  rec- 
ommended not  only  that  the  Indian  Reorganisation  Act  be  eliminated,  / 
but  that  the  Indian  Bureau  be  abolished  completely  in,  three  years.  By 
1047,  the  matter  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of  what  tribes  might  be 
removed  from  federal  supervision.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  .re- 
quested by  Congress  offered  drafts  of  legislation  which  -wquld  provide' 
for  the  creation  of  tribal  corporate  enterprises  and  would  empower  the 
tribes  to  carry  on  their  own  business  as  tribal  entities,  subject,  during 
an  interim  period*  to  the  advice  of  a  local  committee  drawn  from  the 
federal  government,  th>e  state  and  the  tribe.  However,  the,  Congressional 
committees  favored  a  more  drastic  approach  and  considered  bills  to, 
transfer  various  functions  of  the  Bureau  to  other  departmepts the  gov- 
ernment. By  I960,  the  policies  of  rehabilitation  and  enlargement  of  ^phys- 
ical resources,  the  advancement  of  local  self-government,  the  acceptance - 
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of  aii  educational  process  as  a  guide  to  policy  and  action,  had  all  been 
scrapped, 

Beginning  in  IMS,  the  basic  land  policy  of  the  Bureau  was  reversed. 
Restrictions  were  removed  from  the  sale  of  Indian  lands.  Between  1948 
and  1M7,  S*595,4M  acres  of  individually  owned  trust  land  were  removed 
from  trust  status  and  made  available  for  sale  at  a  steadily  accelerating 
pace. 

The  credit  program  was  reduced  wherever  possible,  regardless  of  the 
affect  this  might  have  on  Indian  development.  Indians  were  advised  to 
seek  commercial  credit  sources  elsewhere,  ahd  the  interest  rate  on  loans 
from  the  federal  revolving  credit  fund  was  raised.  Loans  were  made  for 
one  .year  at  a  time,  the  lending  personnel  staff  was  reduced,  and  an  un- 
used surplus  was  accumulated. 

This  trend  culminated  in  the  policy  of  Termination,  of  which  the 
"Declaration"  remarks,  "Instead  of  social  and  economic  betterment,  the 
Indians  are  offered  homelessness  aftd  deeper  poverty  than  any  they  have 
known.  And  to  add  insult  to  injury,  this  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
name  of  citizenship!" 

When  we  consider  plans  for  economic  development,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  most  of  the  reservation  lands  are  either  submarginal  or  idle  and 
undeveloped;  they  are  adjacent  to  the  distressed  non-Indian  areas  of  Jha-— ~ 
state.  Unemployment  is  a  serious  problem,  Even  on  ihe  Bed  Lake  Reser- 
vation, which  has  the  largest  land  holdings  in  Minnesota  and  the  largest 
per  capita  land  holdings  of  any  tribe,  only  97  out,  of  the  2500  Indians 
living  on  the  reservation  are  permanently  employed.  Most  reservation 
'  Indians,  if  they  can  find  employment  at  all,  must  rely  on  seasonal,  inter- 
mittent, or  part-time  employment,  and  on  relief.  Six  times  as  high  a  per- 
centage of  Indians  in  Minnesota  are  on  relief  as  of  the  population  as  a 
whole.  Even  if  reservation  Indians  do  have  "homes,"  these  homes  are 
lacking  in  sanitation,  heating  facilities,  a  safe  water  supply  and  anything 
but  the  most  primitive  equipment.  These  lacks  are  so  serious  as  to  con- 
stitute a  menace  to  health.  (Interim  Commission  Report,  1958) 

Proceeds  from  any  profitable  undertakings  of  the  tribe  may  be  placed 
in  local  banks  or  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  safekeeping,  depending  upon 
the  agreement  with  the  tribe.  In  the  latter  case,  money  cannot  be  with- 
drawn to  be  paid  out  to  individual  Indians  without  a  vote  of  the  tribal 
council  and  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Permission  for 
these  payments  must  be  granted  in  the  appropriations  act  of  each  Con- 
gress. Dividend  payments  of  a  tribe  must  be  divided  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  enroUees,  and  these  occasional  payments  do  not  constitute  any 
substantial,  steady  or  dependable  income.  » 

Suggested  remedies  fall  into  three  categories:  (1)  Indians  may  be 
relocated  where  there  is  employment,  or  where  they  may  be  helped  to 
go  into  business  for  themselves?  (i)  reservation  resources  may  be  better 
developed  and  utilised  by  tribal  organisations  or  corporations  or  by  indi- 
viduals, to  provide  more  employment  and  more  income  for  Indians  resid- 
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ing  on  or  near  reservations;  (S)  new  industries  may  be  set  up  on  or  near 
reservations  by  private  companies. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  several  reports  which  present  plans  for 
economic  development  cf  reservation  areas:  The  Van  Loon  Report:  A 
Program  to  Help  the  Indians  of  Minnesota  Improve  their  Economic 
Well-being;  The  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Indian  Affaire  (1961);  Report  of  the  1958  Minnesota  Interim 
Commission  on  Indian  Affairs;  The  First  Year  Report%f  the  Governor's 
Indian  Action  Committee;  The  Report  of  the  Governor's  Human  Rights 
Commission:  A  Five  Year  Plan  for  Economic  Improvement  of  Minne- 
sota Indians;  The  American  Indian  Chicago  Conference's  Declaration  of 
Indian  Purpose;  The  Provisional  Overall  Economic  Development  Plan 
for  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation,  Minnesota  an d  the  \  proposals  of  the 
Humphrey-Marshall  Bill  (Senate  Ffle  1595)  introduced  March  14, 1957. 

Except  that  some  of  these  plans  call  for  state  and  some  for  federal 
financing,  the  similarity  between  them  is  remarkable.  Generally,  they 
call  for  these  things: 

1.  The  Indian  must  have  a  voice  in  the  solution  of  his  economic 
problems. 

2.  Land,  resources,  and  manpower  (and  skills)  must  be  assessed. 

5.  There  must  be  a  plan  to  overcome  lack  of  capital  and  credit — 
either  through  government  loans  or  by  encouraging  the  investment  of 
private  capital.  Here  there  is  envisioned  some  sort  of  "pump-priming" 
initially  with  the  program  being  economically  self-liquidating. 

4.  Flans  should  be  geared  to  the  economy  of  the  area. 1 

5.  Technical  assistance  and  management  supervision  is  essential  *as 
well  as  research  and  experimentation  in  the  production,  distribution  and 
marketing  of  Indian  land  products, 

0.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  training  program  through  which  the 
Indians  themselves  can  gradually  take  over  the  operation  of  'these  en- 
terprtajs. 

7.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  advisory  body — a  board  of  directors 
or  advisory  committee — to  assist  in  economic  development  procedures. 
These  should  include  representatives  of  government,  Indians,  and  quali- 
fied non-Indians. 

8.  Industries  should  be  encouraged  to  locate  in  these  areas. 

While  none  of  these  plans  has  been  implemented  by  legislative  action, 
the  Task  Force  Report  ha*  had  an  impact  on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Also,  following  passage  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Public 
Law  8787) ,  48  Indian  reservations,  including  several  in  Minnesota,  werfc 
formally  designated  as  "redevelopment  areas"  which  may  qualify  for 
assistance  under  the  law.  This  may  provide  a  valuable  tool; 

As  a  national  program,  the  Indian  Industrial  Development  Program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  dates  back  to  1955.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
emphasis  was  on  the  establishment  of  tribal  enterprises  on  the.  reserva- 
tions, such  as  sawmill*,  fisheries,  etc.,  but  now  the  program  has  changed 
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horn  an  exclusively  Indian  program  to  area-wide  industrial  development 
which  wiD  benefit  Indians  and  non-Indians  alike.  According  to  Mr JBet* 
naid  M.  Granum,  Industrial  Development  Specialist  of  the  Minneapolis 
Area  Office,  the  Branch  of  Industrial  Development  employs  Field  In- 
dustrial Envelopment  Specialists  in  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  to'  work 
with  trade  associations,  industrial  development  organisations  and  pro- 
fessional plant  location  service  organisations,  and  Area  Industrial  De- 
velopment Specialists,  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  tribal  organisations 
and  also  with  state,  county- and  beat  groups.  Employees  of  this  Branch 
see  themselves  as  "doorbell  ringers,"  attempting,  to  bring  to  manufactur- 
ers and  people  with  ideas  which  might  become  productive,  their  knowl- 
edge of  tribal  assets,  tribal  laws  and  customs,  the  abundance  and  train- 
ability  of  Indian  labor.  They  help  to  pull  together  from  various  sources 
the  needed  capital.  Their  role  ranges  from  simple  encouragement  to 
active  negotiation.  ' 

The  new  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  program  promises  to 
benefit  Minnesota  Indians  in  several  ways.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
requirement  that  in  order  to  Qualify  they  must  submit  a  Provisional 
Overall  Economic  Development  Plan  (POEDP).  This  is  an  accurate 
study  and  analysis  of  all  their  resources,  material  and  human,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  conditions,  anticipated  needs  for  new  jobs  and  voca- 
tional training,  the  history  of  past  ventures,  goals  for  the  future,  pro- 
posed methods  of  attaining  these  goals,  and  an  action  program.  Most  of 
the  Minnesota  bands  have  completed  these  plans.  Some  of  them  are  out- 
standing, actv  ding  to  Mr.  Granum,  and  in  the  process  they  have  found 
some  things  which  they  can  do  themselves  immedia  ;ely,  with  little  or  no 
help.  Indians  themselves  feel  the  need  for  expert  advice  and  qualified 
personnel  in  setting  up  these  plans.  Such  experts  are  not  npw  available 
to  them,  said  Mr.  Sheehy. 

The  Red  Lake  Plan  already  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  and 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  filed  in  Washington.  This  means 
that  at  any  time  the  Red  Lake  Band  should  wish  to  borrow  money  for 
a  project,  the  request  would  be  checked  against  the  plan  and  considered 
with  relation  to  the  total  picture. 

Already  the  ARA  has  granted  the  aid  necessary  to  provide  geologic 
mineral  surveys  for  several  of  the  reservations.  They  are  now  attempting 
to  get  a  study  on  wild  rice. 

It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  qualify  for  the  special  Indian  revolving 
credit  funds,  Mr.  Granum  explained.  A  considerable  amount  of  docu- 
mentation is  needed,  since  there  is  no  collateral,  and  other  avenues  of 
credit  must  have  been  exhausted.  Money  cannot  be  loaned  directly  to  an 
individual,  but  the  tribe  can  borrow  the  money  and  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  retaining  it  to  an  individual. 

Relocation  and  Vocational 

Relocation  is  seen  as  another  avenue  for  economic  betterment.  The 
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Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  had  a  relocation  program  since  1951.  An 
individual  must  be  one-fourth  or  more  Indian,  and  reside  on  tax-exempt 
land,  to  qualify.  World  War  II  brought  many  Indians  off  the  reserva- 
tions to  serve  in  the  armed  services  and  to  work  in  shipyards  on  the 
West  Coast.  Many  of  this  group  were  dissatisfied  with  reservation  con- 
ditions upon  their  return;  it  was  this  group  that  the  Relocation  Program 
was  primarily  designed  for.  Also,  special  training  and  relocation  programs 
were  set  up  in  conjunction  with  the  termination  of  the  Menominee  and 
other  reservations  in  1058  and  the  years  immediately  following;  as  these 
programs  proved  their  value,  similar  programs,  particularly  of  vocational 
training,  were  requested  by  other  tribes. 

Part  of  the  ill  feeling  which  exists  in  the  Indian  mind  toward  reloca- 
tion programs  was  no  doubt  due  to  its  association  with  termination. 
After  the  policy  of  termination  was  dropped,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
eliminate  this  association  in  the  minds  of  Indians,  so  that  the  construc- 
tive aspects  of  the  program  would  be  recognised.  With  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Bureau  under  the  new  administration,  the  title  "Branch  Reloca- 
tion Services'*  in  the  various  Branch  offices  was  changed  to* "Employ- 
ment Assistance."  Clearly,  the  emphasis  now  is  upon  vocational  aid 
rather  than  upon  a  physical  move  away  from  the  reservation,  though 
the  ultimate  aim— adjustment  to  the  larger  society— u  still  the  same. 

Public  Law  059,  passed,  in  1850,  provided  for  an  appropriation  of 
(9,500,000  to  provide  adult  vocational  training  to  eligible  Indiana  (be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  85  years).  There  was  a  later  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  8  to  4  million  dollars,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  further 
appropriation  this  year.  Indians  who  Qualify  in  this  program  have  several 
possible  destinations:  they  may  go  to  one  of  eight  field  offices  in  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  or 
Oakland;  or  they  may  go  to  one  of  10  destination  cities  in  the  Wisconsin- 
Minnesota  area.  In  the  Field  Office  program,  Indians  may  be  provided 
direct  employment  service  or  adult  training;  they  are  encouraged  to  take 
jobs  in  the  cities  in  jrbich  they  are  trained. 

The  Area  program,  developed  as  an  expansion  of  the  Field  Office  pro- 
gram, is  aimed  primarily  at  vocational  training,  though  direct  employ- 
ment service  is  also  given.  In  Areas  such  as  Minnesota- Wisconsin,  where 
there  are  relatively  numerous  employment  opportunities,  more  Indians 
participate  in  the  in-area  training,  fewer  are  sent  to  Held  Offices.  Last 
year,  out  of  a  total  of  880  units  handled  in  the  Minneapolis  Branch  Of- 
fice, 109  were  relocated.  The  general  feeling  is  in  favor  of  in-area  training 
as  opposed  to  relocation,  though  some  Indians  are  willing  to  be  sent  any- 
where* 

The  Field  Office  Program  is  primarily  designed  to  send  personnel 
where  job  opportunities  are  greatest.  However,  since  early  relocation  pro- 
grams were  designed  with  the  partial  aim  of  getting  Indians  away  (torn 
the  "bad  influence"  of  the  reservation,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  re- 
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sistanee  to  such  programs;  consequently,  the  development  of  the  in-area 
training  program  it  highly  approved  by  the  Indians. 

In  the  Area  program,  approved  vocational  courses  in  various  schools 
throughout  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are  chosen;  arrangement  is  made 
for  a  certain  number  of  spaces  to  be  filled  by  Indian  applicants.  Only 
Indians  on  reservations  and  immediately  adjoining  areas  are  eligible  for 
either  the  Area  or  the  field  program.  Applications  are  received  from  the 
Agency  and  approved  by  the  Area  Branch  Chief,  School  records  are  ex- 
amined and  aptitude  tests  are  given;  then,  if  the  individual  is  found  to 
be  qualified,  a  budget  is  set  up  for  him  according  to  his  family  needs.  He 
is  given  transportation  to  the  city  in  which  his  training  is  to  take  place. 
The  Bureau  helps  him  find  a  place  to  live,  helps  in  his  community  adjust- 
ment, and  gives  him  subsistence  and  health  coverage  under  a  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  plan.  Progress  reports  are  sent  from  the  school  to  the  Branch 
Office  and  60  to  90  days  before  completion  of  training  the  trainee  is  coun- 
seled on  job-seeking.  He  receives  subsistence  for  up  to  a  month,  or  until 
his  first  pay  check  arrives,  and  is  encouraged  to  continue  in  the  Blue 
Cross  Health  program  at  work. 

Some  of  the  courses  offered  under  the  program  are:  aircraft  and 
power  plant  technology,  auto  mechanics,  barbering  and  beauty  culture, 
business  training,  carpentry,  radio  and  T.V.  There  is  also  a  woodsman's 
course  at  Grand  Rapids,  in  which  two  Indians  are  presently  training  for 
jobs  with  the  Bureau;  they  will  aid  in  the  resource  development  program. 

There  are  no  placement  problems  with  graduates,  and  there  is  a  high 
rate  of  completion  of  training.  Also,  job  stability  is  far  greater  for  those 
who  have  received  training  than  for  those  who  get  direct  employment 
service  alone.  Continuous  studies  are  made  of  those  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  program,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  get  company 
management  to  recognize  danger  signals  which  indicate  personal  prob- 
lems possibly  leading  to  separation.  Within  a  three-month  period  after 
initial  employment  a  trainee  may  still  get  financial  help  up  to  his  one- 
month's  limit  from  the  Bureau.  However,  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  train- 
ing and  relocation  programs  combined,  75%  complete  training  and  con- 
tinue with  their  job. 

Last  year  there  were  40  openings  sustained  throughout  the  year  in 
the  various  vocational  schools  in  the  Minnesota- Wisconsin  area;  this  year 
there  will  be  15.  However,  applications  far  outnumber  the  openings,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  program  can  be  increased  even  more. 

In  the  Field  Office  program,  applications  are  approved  by  th*  Area 
Director;  transportation  is  furnished  to  the  area,  and  a  report  as  to  the 
type  of  school,  in  the  case  of  vocational  training,  and  as  to  general  prog- 
ress is  sent  to  the  Branch  Office  periodically.  In  each  Area  Office  is  a 
Community  Living  Unit  which  works  with  the  Indian  family  in  matters 
of  budget,  schools,  living  quarters,  and  health  problems.  The  Indian 
usually  takes  a  job  in  the  city  in  which  he  is  trained.  None  art  trained 
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in  Minnesota  Indians  want  a  Field  Office  to  be  established  in  Minne- 
apolis. 

\  If  an  Indian  does  not  qualify  for  this  Bureau  service  and  wishes  to 
\  move  to  a  community  where  there  is  a  better  chance  for  employment 
his  difficulties  increase.  The  self -relocated"  Indian  has  serious  problems. 
There  is  no  program  of  counseling  on  the  reservations  for  Indians  leaving 
for  the  cities  on  their  own,  and  no  coordinated  program  in  the  cities.  The 
bewilderment  which  is  possible  can  be  educed  from  reading  the  kind  of 
counseling  service  which  the  BIA  sees  itself  as  possibly  having  to  pro- 
vide in  its  program:  English  as  a  second  language,  how  to  use  maps, 
public  transportation,  telephones,  restaurants,  drug  stores,  super  markets, 
barber  shops,  public  toilets,  cooking  ranges,  refrigerators,  laundry  equip- 
ment, how  to  pay  rent,  where  children  may  play,  what  to  do  with  rub- 
bish and  garbage,  how  to  budget  money  and  pay  bills,  installment  buy-  • 
ing,  how  to  enroll  children  in  school,  etc.,  etc.  The  Indian  often  has  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  job  because  of  lack  of  job  experience  and  training. 
There  is  a  complicated  inter-county  snarl  regarding  residency  and  relief 
which  makes  this  help  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get.  He  may  have  to 
accept  poor  working  conditions  and  low  pay  and  often  encounters  dis- 
crimination. He  WQI  be  forced  to  live  in  low  or  even  substandard  housing 
and  may  have  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  to  live  at  all  because  of  dis- 
crimination. He  may  live  with  a  relative  for  awhile  until  he  can  get  on 
his  feet,  though  the  relative  is  probably  only  a  little  better  off  himself. 
If  he  or  a  family  member  become  31,  he  may  be  eligible  for  health  care, 
but  it  takes  a  professional  social  worker  several  days  to  figure  out  how, 
and  he  may  not  even  know  about  the  social  worker.  An  Indian  will  often 
return  to  the  reservation  for  health  care,  with  the  result  that  he  mtist 
begin  over  again  with  his  residential  requirement  when  he  returns  to  the 
city.  He  is  not  usually  aware  of  such  instruments  as  FEPC,  and  as  a  rule 
he  does  not  like  to  complain. 

Where  can  he  turn?  There  are  some  volunteer  church  groups  such  as 
the  United  Church  Committee  on  Indian  Work,  the  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Catholic  Interracial  Council,  the  Minneapolis  Lutheran 
Minority  Mission  of  Central  Lutheran  Church,  and  others;  there  m*^. 
neighborhood  houses  like  Waite  House  and  Unity  House  in  Minneapolis 
organisations  such  as  the  Upper  Midwest  American  Indian  Center,  the 
St  Paul  Indian  Club,  the  AFL-CIO  Jobs  for  Indians  under  Mr.  Louis 
Leitnan.  The  Indian  Employment  and  Guidance  Center,  a  newly  created 
organization  housed  in  Waite  House  and  headed  by  an  Indian,  Mr.  Ger- 
ald Sheehy,  is  attempting  to  increase  the  employment  market  for  Indi- 
ans in  the  cities,  as  well  as  to  give  employment  counseling.  Mr.  Larry 
Martin  of  Waite  House  is  attempting  to  coordinate  these  agencies  so  that 
Indiana  wfll  not  be  "lost"  between  them.  However,  initial  contact  re- 
mains a  big  stumbling-block. 

An  organisation  entitled  Youth  Employment  in  North  Minneapolis 
is  studying  problems  of  school  drop-out,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  youth 
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r  in  an  effort  to  enlist  the  support  of  schools^  fthnrcfcas»  I 
men  and  civic  organisations  to  combat  problems  of  minority  yomg 
people*  Since  theft  we  many  Indian*,  as  veil  at  Negroes,  in  this  area, 
possibly  many  Indian  youths  w31  be  reached  who  would  not  ordinarily 
be  helped.  V  6  • 

Most  of  these  services  depend  upon  privatrveharities.  We  should  ask 
ourselves  what  the  state  itself  should  provide.  \^ 

Welfare  \ 

From  the  first*  the  federstgovernment  contacts  with  Indians  involved 
the  supplying  of  provisions  and  other  services.  During  the  treaty-making 
period  payments  for  land  were  made  in  goods  and  services  as  weD  as 
cash.  Following  the  treaty-making  period,  up  until  the  late  1920s,  Indi- 
ans were  confined  to  reservations  and  were  the  sole  concern  of  the  fed- 
eral government  They  were  controlled  and  cared  for  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  For  the  most  part,  the  money  used  for  their  relief  came 
from  Indian  funds  and  not  tax  money.  For  instance,  in  1901,  only 
$7,000  of  1109,000  recorded  for  Chippewa  relief  in  Minnesota  were  gra- 
tuity funds.  The  remainder  were  tribal  funds.  (Winchell,  N.  H.,  The  Ab- 
origines of  Minnesota,  1911.)  Thus  the  comment  in  1928  from  the  Mer- 
iam  Report  referring  to  the  rationing  procedure,  "it  worked  untold  harm 
to  the  Indians  because  it  was  pauperising  and  lacked  any  appreciable 
educational  value."  . 

During  the  1920s,  the  role  the  federal  government  had  assumed  grad- 
ually began  to  change.  Indians  were  made  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  therefore  of  the  states.  The  system  of  issuing  rations  was  declining, 
and  in  1929  was  stopped.  During  the  depression,  the  role  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens  was  altered,  and  Indians  were  in- 
cluded in  programs  designed  for  all  citizens. 

While  welfare  needs  diminished  during  World  War  II,  the  lack  of 
employment  opportunities  and  the  population  growth  have  greatly  in- 
creased these  needs  in  recent  years. 

Total  Number  of  Indians  Assisted  and  Cost  of  Assistance  * 

Penoni  Expenditures 

195*  7Jt$6  61,46**408 

1957  7*40  1,6*1,85* 

1958  8,58*  1  fill  fin 

1959  .  9,183  9,179,9*9 

1960  9416  ZfitSfi&S 

1961  9,951  9,668,446 

•  "Cart  of  Care  of  BCnsesoia  IndUss,  Cn*txfaur  Yeosr  1S01,"  prepared  by*  Bewitch  sod 
8Utb6c^lffauietoU  Department  of  PiMe  Wd£ue,lfsy  1861 

The  tribes  no  longer  have  the  money  to  provide  help  for  their  mean* 
hers.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  no  longer  provides  welfare  for  aK 
Indians.  The  state  and  local  governments  have  not  as  yet  accepted  in 
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practice  that  Indians  are  citizens  and  entitled  to  equal  treatment  in  all 
respects  with  other  citizens.  With  the  welfare  costs  greatly  increased, 
with  the  recent  movement  of  Indians  in  large  numbers  from  reservation 
areas  to  the  Twin  Cities,  and  with  the  line  of  responsibility  between  fed- 
eral and  state  programs  not  clearly  defined,  the  current  special  problems 
of  Indian  welfare  arise. 

Indians  have  very  limited  employment  opportunities  and  as  a  group 
are  on  the  lowest  economic  level  in  the  state.  In  figures  compiled  by  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Public  Welfare  from  records  submitted  by  the 
21  counties  with  large  Indian  populations,  public  assistance  expenditures 
for  Indians  in  1061  were  *?.60S,446.  This  aid  was  supplied  to  9,951  per- 
sons. ("Cost  of  Care,"  etc.,  1962)  While  these  funds  are  administered  by 
the  county,  they  come  from  federal,  state  and  local  sources. 

Sources  of  Public  Assistance  Funds, 

Entire  State  of  Minnesota  1961 

Program                               %  Federal  %  SUte  *  %  Local 

Old  Age  Assistance                              55.2  22.3  22.5 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children                  47.7  26.7  25.7 

Aid  to  the  Blind                               40.9  30.2  28.9 

Aid  to  the  Disabled                          69.0  15.8  15 St 

General  Relief                                     .6**  6*2  9SJ 

*  Includes  itate  share  in  categorical  aids,  state  equalization  aid  for  the  entire  state 
($1,001,963),  and  state  Indian  indigent  care  ($286,284). 

•*  Federal  contract  payments  for  Indian  foster  home  care  ($145,106)  and  Minnesota 
Plan  medical  care  for  Indians  (Contract  for  fiscal  1962,  $165,000). 

(Source:  Mr.  Richard  Newman.  Director,  Research  and  Statistics,  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment Public  Welfare,  August,  1962) 

The  percentage  of  Indian  welfare  recipients  is  high.  Indians  received 
S.1%  of  all  public  assistance  payments  during  1961  ("Cost  of  Care  "  etc., 
1062) .  Based  on  December  case  load  figures,  45.4%  of  the  total  Indian 
population  in  Minnesota  as  reported  by  the  1060  census  received  some 
form  of  public  assistance,  according  to  Mr.  Newman.  Mr.  Gerald  Sheehy 
reported  a  study  done  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe  in  which  it  was  found  that  93%  of  the  residents  of  six 
reservations  received  some  form  of  welfare  assistance  in  1961. 

The  welfare  load  is  especially  heavy  in  the  northern  counties  with 
large  Indian  populations.  Due  to  large  acreages  of  federal  and  state  for- 
ests, tax  forfeited  lands,  and  land  held  in  trust  for  Indians,  the  amount 
of  land  left  to  carry  the  tax  load  is  small.  Among  the  more  extreme  ex- 
amples: 

Beltrami  Cass  Clearwater  Cook 

County  County  County  County 

Federal  lands     ■ ;  -  ■    4.4%  20.2%  84.4%  61.0% 

State  and  coualy  lands.  40 .ti  51. &  xl.I 

Indian  lands    19.3  3.6  19.7  4.0 

Tax  paying  lands   29.7  44.4  55.9  13.1 

(Source:  Estimates  prepared  by  the  Minnesota  Legislative  Research  CoruOiittee,  Minn*- 
tota  Indians.  Publication  No.  27,  March  1950) 
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The  Welfare  Borden  on  Counties  with  Large  Indian  Populations 

Becker  Beltrami  *  Can  Mahnomen  Hennepin 

/  (incl.Mpls.) 

Indian  population— 1960  ..     1,236  2,959  1,542  789  2,301 
%  Indians  to  County 

Population                          5£%  12.0%       9Jt%  12.4%  A% 

Total  Public  Assistance 

to  Indians  $278,081    $254,449   $365,374   $100,347  $539,906 

Source  of  Welfare  Moneys; 

Federal                               57.7%  54.4%  50.8%  5L2%  30.6% 

State                                  81.7  25.7  31.4  25,1  34.3 

County  (local)                      10.6  19.9  17.8  23.7  45.1 

Number  of  Indians  Receiving 

Assistance                            U«7  910  1,438  516  1,699 

%  of  Total  County  Welfare 

Expense  which  is  used 

for  Indians                          27.2%  21.4%  29.7%  34.3%  15.5% 

%  of  Indian  Population  (1960) 
Census)  Receiving  Public 

Assistance  December  1961       59.7%  20.8%  72.0%  36.6%  48.0% 

*  Beltrami  County  provides  for  the  categorical  aids  on  Red  Lake  Reservation  but  does 
not  provide  for  general  relief  for  this  reservation.  A  portion  of  Leech  Lake  Reservation  ii 
in  Beltrami. 

(Sources;  Mr.' Richard  Newman,  Dept  of  Public  Welfare,  and  "Cost  of  Care  of  Minne- 
sota Indians,  Calendar  Year  1061") 


There  are  certain  jurisdictional  problems  between  the  various  levels 
of  government.  By  Minnesota  Law  (Sec.  £61.03  and  261.10),  meeting 
welfare  needs  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  county  or  township  of 
residence.  Also,  since  Indians  are  citizens  of  the  state  whether  they  live 
on  the  reservation  or  off,  state  services  must  be  made  equally  available 
to  them.  It  is  federal  policy  to  provide  services  on  reservations  where 
they  are  not  available  from  other  sources.  The  ultimate  goal  of  federal 
programs  is  the  full  integration  of  the  Indian  as  American  citizens.  This 
means  eventual  transferrai  of  full  responsibility  to  the  state  and  with- 
drawal of  federal  programs.  However,  rightly  or  wrongly,  federal  pro- 
grams for  Indians  are  viewed  by  Congress  as  "gratuities."  It  is  not  com- 
pulsive for  the  federal  government  to  give  aid,  and  appropriations  rest 
solely  upon  Congress.  The  Indian  has  no  legal  recourse  to  force  the  fed- 
eral government  to  provide  services  (according  to  Mr.  Nugent,  United 
States  Attorney,  in  his  oral  presentation  in  the  Beaulieu  case  before  the 
Minnesota  State  Supreme  Court,  September  26,  1962) . 

Congress  has  never  established  who  is  eligible  for  federal  Indian  serv- 
ices. In  1954  when  medical  services  were  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
both  agencies  urged  a  definition  of  who  was  eligible  for  services.  Congress 
did  not  write  any  definitions  into  the  law.  As  a  Bureau  policy  decision, 
federal  aid  i$  based  on  some  relationship  to  Indian  lands  held  in  trust  by 
the  federal  government.  In  Minn'wsota,  in  contracts  with  the  state,  this 
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^    policy  means  that  federal  Indian  programs  are  limited  to  those  who  are 
at  least  one-fourth  Indian  and  reside  on  tax-exempt  land. 

While  it  is  clearly  established  that  the  state  or  its  subdivisions  have 
the  responsibility  to  provide  welfare,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  federal 
government  provides  welfare  funds  for  Minnesota  Indians*  States  argue 
that  Indians  were  located  iq  some  states  by  action  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment,  and  that  all  states  should  share  in  their  support.  In  the  Report  of 
the  Minnesota  Interim  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs,  1956,  Mr*  Ray 
Lappegaard  stated,  'The  State  is  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
providing  welfare  services  to  Indians  with  Federal  financial  support." 
(p.*9) 

The  county  point  of  view  can  be  seen  in  this  statement  from  the 
Community  Welfare  Council's  The  Minnesota  Indian  pi  Mmneapotis  , 
(1956) :  "We  recognise  that  Indians  as  citizens  should  have  the  right  of 
movement  and  individual  choice  as  to  place  of  residence.  We  also  recog- 
nise that  many  Indian  families  have  successfully  adjusted  in  new  coun- 
ties without  need  for  financial  assistance;  however,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  any  local  community  to  assume  ^the  entire  financial  burden 
through  local  tax  assessment  for  the  maintenance  and  medical  relief 
needs  of  indigent  non-residents  on  other  than  an  emergency  basis.  We; 
believe  the  present  federal  policy  of  limiting  financial  responsibility  to 
Indians  on  reservations  is  unsound  and  artificial.  Such  arbitrary  bound- 
aries in  terms  of  modern  day  mobility,  create  unnecessary  technical  and 
administrative  problems,  with  responsibility  falling  on  surrounding  rural 
county  governments  without  resources  or  inclination  to  assume  such  re- 
sponsibility for  indigent  Indians." 

*  An  example  of  these  knotty  jurisdictional  difficulties  involves  Bel- 
trami County  in  general  relief  on  Red  Lake  Reservation. 

The  establishment  and  regulation  of  welfare  services  rests  with  the 
state.  Where  there  is  federal  participation,  it  is  channeled  through  the 
state  with  state  responsibility  for  meeting  federal  requirements.  General 
relief  (also  called  general  assistance  poor  relief)  is  primarily  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  local  government  with  some  regulation  by  the  state.  Under 
state  law: 

1.  All  relief  programs,  categorical  aids  or  genera]  relief,  require  a  need 
factor  to  be  established.  Local  governments  can  vary  eligibility  require- 
ments based  on  the  amount  of  possessions  allowable. 

8.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  government  to  provide  relief  to 
any  person  meeting  the  need  requirement*  "He  shall  receive  such  support 
or  relief  as  the  case  may  require  from  the  county,  town,  city  or  village  in 
which  he  **as  a  settlement  at  the  time  of  applying  therefore."  (Minnesota 
Statutes  S61.0S)       *  \  ■ 

1  8.  One  year's  continuous  residency  without  relief  assistance  is  re- 

quired before  residency  is  established.  (Minnesota  Statutes  261.07) 

4.  Until  new  residency  is  established,  welfare  responsibility  rests  with 
the  county  or  subdivision  where  the  recipient  previously  resided.  "The 
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enm\f  at  subdivision  in  which  such  poor  person  shall  by  such  order  be 
found  to  be  h»  settlement  shall  thereafter  be  charged  with  his  care  and 
support*"  (Minnesota  Statutes  £61,10) 

ft.  Court  orders  are  required  ordering  the  father  to  support  his  family 
when  Aid  is  needed. 

6.  Welfare  recipients  must  check  regularly  with  the  State  Employ* 
asent  Office  to  remain  eligible. 

7.  The  state  has  established  budget  amounts  that  must  be  used 
throughout  the  state  for  categorical  aids.  While  these  budgets  are  rec- 
ommended for  general  reiki  purposes,  the  local  governments  are  not 
required  to  follow  them. 

8*  The  local  governments  may  give  general  relief  either  by  cash  (cate- 
gorical aids  must  be  given  by  check)  or  as  "relief  in  kind"  whete  no  cash 
is  given.  Such  aid  is  given  by  purchase  order  or  direct  payment  to  land- 
lord, utilities,  etc 

9.  Local  governments  may  establish  work  relief  programs  for  those 
on  general  relief . 

10.  General  relief  programs  may  be  handled  by  either  the  county  or 
the  township.  In  Minnesota  about  17  counties  are  on  the  township  sys- 
tem; Becker  and  Hennepin  are  the  only  ones  with  large  Indian  popula- 
tions. 

11.  State  law  provides  for  appeal  by  the  individual  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare  if  he  feds  he  has  been  denied  relief  unfairly  or 
has  not  been  given  sufficient  aid.  Local  governments  may  also  appeal  to 
the  Commissioner  when  disputes  arise  over  residency. 

The  state  has  an  equalization  aid%rogram  for  all  welfare  programs 
by  which  it  reimburses  counties  with  limited  tax  bases  for  expenditures 
over  and  above  their  ability  to  pay.  About  17  counties  are  on  this  pro- 
gram. The  state  aid  to  distressed  counties  is  Ifinited  to  those  with  an 
assessed  valuation  of  less  than  IS  millioh  dollars.  After  the  county  has 
spent  of  its  own  funds  in  the  amount  of  150%  of  the  statewide  average 
mill  rate  for  welfare,  the  state  pays  75%  of  all  additional  costs. 

What  services  ale  provided?  On  the  federal  level,  there  are  services 
available  to  all  citizens:  categorical  aids  established  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  (Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Aid  to 
the  Blind*  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled) ,  the  Surplus 
Commodity  Program  (it  is  a  county  decision  to  come  in  under  the  plan) , 
and  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  which  is  being  used  ill  Itasca  County  and* will 
be  used  in  St.  Louis  County  as  approved  by  county  officials*  Minnesota 
did  notjom*  in  on  the  federally  supported  Aid  to  Children  of  the  Chron- 
ically Unemployed.  The  Minnesota  Department  of  Public  Welfare  will 
recommend  that  the  1983  Legislature  approve  this  program.  The  federal 
funds  would  be  available  to  some  families  now  on  general  relief.  On  the 
state  level,  Indians  qualify  for  general  welfare  programs  as  ou  timed 
above.  Some  special  aids  are  directed  particularly  toward  Indians.  The 
state  provides  funds  for  ''Indian  indigent  care."  This  money  ($380,284  in 
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1961),  appropriated  by  the  legislature,  is  used  to  reimburse  some  coun- 
ties with  large  Indian  populations  for  some  (or  in  the  case  of  Becker 
County  for  all)  of  their  general  relief  costs  for  Indians — regardless  of 
their  land  and  blood  status.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  provides  for 
all  general  relief  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation,  but  does  not  reimburse 
other  Minnesota  counties  for  Red  Lake  Reservation  residents  who  have 
not  yet  established  relief  residency  elsewhere.  The  Bureau  also  has  a  con* 
tract  with  the  state  to  pay  for  foster  home  care  for  those  who  are  one* 
fourth  Indian  and  whose  parents  live  on  tax-exempt  land.  i 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  funds  earmarked  for  general  relief 
for  Minnesota  Indians  who  live  on  tax  free  lands;  but  the  contract  has 
been  unacceptable  to  the  state,  tlie  major  problem  is  federal  insistence 
upon  uniform,  statewide  rules  insuring  equal  treatment  to  Indians  with 
state  recommended  welfare  budget  amounts  given,  to  Indians  on  general 
relief.  Since  many  counties  grant  welfare  at  less  than  these  amounts  to 
all  of  their  residents,  as  much  as  30%  less  in  some  instances,  the  counties 
have  been  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  contract  Other  areas  of  disagreement 
involve  the  method  of  payment,  state  objection  to  the  land  requirement, 
the  federal  government's  insistence  that  Red  Lake  Reservation  be  in- 
eluded  (Beltrami  objects),  and  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  state  and  local 
officials,  to  accept  a  program  that  could  be  abolished  at  any  time  leaving 
a  tremendous  burden  to  be  carried. 

Weakness  in  the  welfare  laws  and  problems  of  administration  are  felt 
by  any  citizen  needing  assistance.  For  the  Indian,  the  greatest  obstacles 
seem  to  be  the  township  system  of  administering  welfare,  using  less  than 
state  recommended  budgets,  and  the  residence  requirements  for  aid.  In 
the  jurisdictional  battles  between  governmental  agencies,  the  one  who 
loses  is  the  Indian. 

Education 

Education  has  always  been  looked  on  as  a  primary  means  by  which 
Indians  can  accommodate  themselves  to  the  white  man's  world.  As  early 
as  1802,  money  was  provided  by  Congress,  $15,000  per  annum,  "to  pro- 
mote civilization  among  the  aborigines."  In  1810  (under  Monroe)  an  act 
was  made  to  "employ  capable  persons  of  good  moral  character  tc  instruct 
them  in  the  mode  of  culture  suited  to  Vheir  situation,  and  for  teaching  . 
their  children  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic."  A  $10,000  "civilisation 
fund"  was  allocated  for  this  purpose,  auB  this  money  was  usually  spent 
by  the  missions  of  various  denomination. 

The  types  of  schools  established  in  Minnesota  followed  the  national 
pattern.  First  there  were  mission  schools  with  a  strong  religious  and  aca- 
demic content,  then  manual  labor  schools  which  offered  religious,  aca- 
demic and  practical  instruction.  In  most  of  these,  six  hours  were  spent 
in  the  classroom  and  six  at  work  on  a  farm  or  on  shop  detail.  One  appeal 
of  this  type  of  school  was  that  the  labor  of  the  pupils  helped  to  defray 
expenses.  These  were  followed  by  boarding  schools.  The  curriculum  was 
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similar  to  that  of  the  manual  labor  school,  but  "to  this  basic  pattern 
JNM^  and  the  complete  regimentation  of  the 

.chud's  waking  hoars.  Moreover,  the  schools  were  dedicated  to  the  ulti- 
imat*  plication  of  all  traits  of  Indian  culture.  The  location  of  the 
jichools  al  distances  far  removed  from  the  reservations  from  which  chil- 
dren were  selected  was  deliberate  policy.  Children  were  often  no  more 
than  five  or  sk  years  old  when  they  arrived  at  these  schools.  If  the  child 
could  be  taken  young  enough  and  moved  far  enough  away  from  the  influ- 
ences ot  fa&ily  and  tribe,  the  odds  against  his  ever  again  becoming  a 
part  of  his  environment  were  considered  remote.**  (Fey  aftd  McNickle, 
p.  110.)  / 

In  1988,  the  Meriam  Survey  found  these  schools  overcrowded  (two 
children  to  a  single  bed)  with  inadequate  sanitation,  undernourished 
children  (only  111  »  day  was  allowed  for  food) ,  overworked  children 
(not  learning  skills  but  employed  in  production  in  kitchens,  laundries, 
etc.,  to  maintain  the  schools),  harsh  discipline  (lock-up  was  used,  cor- 
poral punishment,  silence  often  at  meals,  regimented  movement),  the 
product  of  a  "starved  service.0  Teachers  were  not  accredited  and  were 
low-salaried.  Matrons  and  disciplinarians  had  only  recently  been  required 
to  have  an  eighth  grade  education,  but  be  said  they  were  in  the  main 
good  people,  considering  their  'raining,. English  was  taught  by  rigorous 
stamping  out  of  the  native  tongue.  Health  education  wa&  taught  in  un- 
healthy conditions.  The  prescription  for  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing as  outlined  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  not  been  bad  in  itself 
but  the  overall  picture  was  poor* 

Boarding  schools  were  no  longer  Used  in  Minnesota  after  about  1912. 
They  were  gradually  replaced  by  Indian  day  schools  and  finally  by  use 
of  the  public  schools.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  contributes  to  the 
support  of  state  schools  serving  eligible  Indians.  State  policy  advocates 
integrated  schools.  This  is  being  accomplished  primarily  through  con- 
solidation of  school  districts* 

Against  this  haphazard  educational*  background,  all  efforts  ot  the 
State  Department  of  Education  appear  to  be  very  progressive  if  not 
completely  productive. 

What  does  the  federal  government  provide?  Financial  help  is  avail- 
able in  many  forms  for  those  of  reservation  status  through  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.         ■  *  -* 

1.  Public  Law  874  provides  help  with  certain  stipulations.  A  school 
district  must  have  *  minimum  of  three  percent  of  the  pupil  population 
eligible  with  a  numerical  minimum  of  ten  pupils.  The  law  classifies  pupils 
into  two  general  categories:  those  whose  parents  live  and  work  on  fed- 
eral land  received  $199.09  for  1966-61  (except  Deer  River  tMtJM); 
those  whose  parents  live  on  federal  land,  but  work  on  private  land  or 
vice  versa,  received  $99.56  for  1960-61. 

The  Johnson-CMall^y  Act  may  be  used  in  schools  whose  needs  are 
not  met  by  Public  law  874  ($133,560  for  1960-61) . 
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3.  The  Federal  Scholarship  Program.  An  amount  of  $18,000  is  planned 
for  1902-63.  To  qualify,  an  applicant  must  be  one-fourth  Indian  and  live 
on  tax-exempt  land.  No  scholarship  may  be  used  for  a  sectarian  school. 

4.  There  are  federal  schools  of  higher  education  out  of  the  state  which 
Minnesota  Indians  may  attend,  primarily  for  vocational  training.  Thir- 
teen Minnesota  Indians  graduated  from  Haskell  last  year.  This  quad- 
ruples any  past  record. 

5.  As  of  1958,  a  Guidance  Counselor  is  provided  to  coordinate  the 
scholarship  and  higher  education  programs,  state  and  federal.  He  is  paid 
for  federally  and  appointed  by  the  state. 

6.  Public  Law  959  (1956)  provides  vocational  education  for  qualified 
Indians  over  the  age  of  eighteen  in  approved  vocational  schools. 

7.  A  new  program  of  Adult  Education  on  the  reservations  will  be  paid 
for  with  federal  funds. 

8.  School  construction  for  Indian  schools  is  paid  for  federally  by  Pub- 
lic Law  815  or  other  federal  means.  The  physical  plants  now  are  claimed 
to  be  equal  to  or  better  than  any  schools  in  the  state.  Under  PL  815, 
$4,140,118  has  been  spent  in  recent  construction. 

What  does  the  state  provide?  The  state  contributes  *.o  the  support  of 
all  Indians  attending  non-reservation  schools  as  it  does  for  all  other  pu- 
pils. In  schools  where  there  are  Indians  wito-qualify  for  federal  assistance  / 
the  state  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  federal  government.  The  1958 
Minnesota  Interim  Commission  on  Indian  Afftos  reported  "The  first 
contract  .  .  .  was  approved  July  11,  1936,  for  thWchool  year  1936-87  in 
the  amount  of  $85,000.  Over  the  years  this  amount  has  increased  until 
now  it  amounts  to  $310,200,  but  the  state's  contribution  has  increased  by 
a  larger  proportion.  For  the  year  1937-38  the  state-  contribution  was 
$72,932.47;  ten  years  later  it  was  $246,509.72.  By  1957-58  it  had  increased 
to  $632,326.82."  (p.  49)  State  scholarships  for  higher  education  are  also 
available.  The  legislature  provided  $15,000  for  this  year.  To  qualify,  an 
applicant  must  be  one-fourth  Indian,  but  there  is  no  land  requirement. 
Indian  students  are  admitted  to  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Morris 
Branch,  free  of  charge  for  tuition.  The  site  of  the  Morris  Branch  was 
originally  an  Indian  school,  and  the  state  agreed  to  free  tuition  for  Indi- 
ans in  accepting  the  land  from  the  federal  government  in  1909. 

The  Indian  Affairs  Commission  reported  to  the  legislature  in  1961 
these  achievements  since  1940: 

1.  All  the  Indian  children  of  compulsory  schooj  age  (7-16)  are  now 
attending  school  regularly.  Indian  pupils  may  attend  a  classified  high 
school  if  they  so  ~esiie  and  must  attend  school  until  they  arc  16. 

2.  The  schools,  with  the  exception  of  four  one-room  schools,  are  pro- 
vided with  visual  education  equipment  and  materials. 

3.  Adequate  instructional  materials  such  as  texts  and  reference  books 
are  provided  free.  ~ 
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4.  An  excellent  Boon  lunch  is  provider)  free  to  eligible  Indian  pupils, 
with  resulting  improvement  in  the  general  health  of  the  pujpils. 

5.  The  school  buildings  are  well  maintained,  both  inside  and  outside. 

6.  High  school  enrollment  and  attendance  has  improved  considerably. 

7.  More  Indians  are  completing  high  school  each  year.  Over  100  grad- 
uated J&at  year  as  compared  with  8  in  1945.  Two  thirds  of  each  class  go 
on  to  advanced  studies  with  scholarship  help. 

8.  -;.nce  1940  about  twenty  schools  with  mostly  Indians  enrolled  have 
been  ciosed  and  the  pupils  transported  to  nearby  larger  schools.  As  of 
September  1,  1960,  Buck  Lake  will  be  closed  and  the  pupils  transported 
to  Bemidji. 

9.  All  schools  are  in  session  nine  months  and  the  school  day  is  six 
hours  long,  except  in  grades  one  and  two. 

10.  Each  teacher  holds  a  valid  teacher's  certificate  issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

11.  A  full-time  Guidance  Counselor  was  added  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  administrative  staff  in  1958  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing with  tfce  Indian  high  school  pupils  in-an  effort  to  improve  attendance 
and  to  reduce  Vie  number  of  "drop-outs." 

IS.  One  school  added  a  kindergarten  in  the  fall  of  1959. 

13.  All  of  the  school  buildings  with  the  exception  of  the  four  rural 
schools  are  modern  and  have  excellent  equipment  and  facilities. 

14.  Much  has  been  done  to  provide  adequate  space  for  libraries,  to 
improve  the  horary  services  and  to  provide  the  needed  books  and  peri- 
odicals. 

15.  Results  of  standardized  achievement  tests  indicate  satisfactory 
progress. 

Needed  Improvements: 

1.  Better  high  school  attendance  by  Indian  pupils  with  fewer  drop- 
outs grades  9-12. 

2.  Increased  number  of  Indian  high  school  graduates. 

S.  Increased  opportunities  for  the  Indian  high  school  graduates  to 
secure  higher  education  or  vocational  training. 

4.  Planned  and  supervised  recreational  opportunities  for  Indian  youth 
and  adults. 

5.  Improve  home  and  school  relations  and  responsibilities. 

6.  More  can  be  done  to  improve  the  desire  and  emphasize  the  need 
for  adult  education. 

7.  More  needs  to  be  done  to  prepare  Indian  youth  for  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  of  adulthood. 

8.  The  school  officials  need  to  work  more  closely  with  all  individuals, 
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organisations  and  institutions  interested  in  the  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare of  our  Indian  population. 

9.  A  follow-up  study  of  all  Indian  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of 
high  school  or  who  have  completed  the  high  school  course  should  be 
made  and  kept  up-to-date. 

10.  Work  opportunities  for  Indian  youth  on  the  reservation  and  off 
the  reservation  should  be  thoroughly  studied,  (pp.  25-25) 

The  main  difficulty  in  assessing  the  problems  of  Indian  education  in 
the  cities  is  lack  of  records.  No  school  keeps  an  account  of  race,  nor  does 
the  Minneapolis  Department  of  Education  have  any  estimate  of  the 
"  number  of  Indian  pupils.  An  inquiry  into  the  situation  in  eight  Minne- 
apolis schools  revealed  the  following  picture.  Most  Indian  children  reside 
in  depressed  areas  of  the  city  and  share  the  problems  of  other  children 
in  these  areas.  The  schools  are  old  and  inadequate  in  some  respects,  such 
as  sanitation.  Not  only  are  Indian  families  living  in  the  poorest  condi- 
tions, but  they  are  surrounded  by  poor  and  unstable  neighbors.  Mrs. 
Osgood,  the  special  services  teacher  at  Emerson  Elementary  School,  re- 
ported that  over  half  of  the  families  of  the  school  area  receive  Aid  to 
Dependent  "Children  and  almost  half  of  the,  students  come  from  broken 
homes.  Transience  characterizes  whites  as  well  as  Indians.  These  neigh- 
borhoods need  many  more  special  services  such  as  social  work  and  nurs- 
\  ing  care  than  are  now  available  to  them,  and  recreational  programs  are 

inadequate  for  all  of  the  students.  The  depressed  area  grade  schools  6t 
Minneapolis  haye  only  part  time  special  services  teachers  who  must  also 
serve  as  school  nurse.  Alcoholism  is  a  problem.  Unemployment  is  very 
high.  One  steady  job  in  a  family  is  believed  to  be  the  strongest  stabilizing 
influence. 

The  Indian  family's  relation  to  the  reservation  influences  school  at- 
tendance. Indiahs  tend  to  return  to  the  reservations  during  the  deer  and 
ricing  seasons  or  when  they  art  expecting  a  baby  (many  mothers  wish  to 
have  the  baby  born  on  the  reservation) .  Indians  must  live  on  tax  free 
land  to  qualify  for  federal  scholarships,  and  some  Indians  return  to  the 
reservation  to  fulfill  this  requirement.  Some  leave  the  city  when  they  find 
themselves  ineligible  for  welfare  services.  If  the  family  is  new  to  the  city, 
economic  concerns  and  adjustment  to  city  life  overwhelm  the  parents, 
and  regular  school  attendance  does  not  seem  to  them  to  be  the  para- 
mount problem.  Drop  outs  are  higher  for  Indians  than  any  other  group. 

On  the  positive  side,  it  can  be  said  that  attendance  seems  t6  be  im- 
proving. Neighborhood  houses  such  as  the  Waite  Neighborhood  House 
and  the  Loring-NicoUet  Community  Centre  are  fiUjng  a  void  in  recrea- 
tion and  counseling  which  is  not  always  available  through  the  schools. 
Some  psychological  assistance  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  University 
through  the  Loring-NicoUet  Centre.  A  new  Youth  Development  Program 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Community  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Hen- 
nepin County  yill  study  juvenile  school  drop-outs  and  youth  employ- 
es} 
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meat  An  experienced  stall  will  work  with  all  local  agencies,  schools, 
churches,  industry,  dubs  and  the  community.  The  pant  under  which 
they  operate  is  part  of  a  national  project  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  delinquency.  Youth  Employment  is  a  new  organization  concentrating 
on  the  employment  of  minority  youths  in  North  Minneapolis.  One  aim 
of  this  group  is  continued  school  attendance. 

Some  Indian  students  continue  their  studies  after  high  school  with  or 
without  help  from  state  or  federal  scholarships.  Since  1955  more  than 
100  Indian  pupils  have  received  some  advanced  training  with  state  schol- 
arship assistance. 

Health 

The  Sioux  treaty  of  1837  included  a  clause  that  committed  the  fed- 
eral government  to  provide  a  physician  and  medicine  to  the  tribe  for  20 
years  as  part  payment  for  ceded  land.  There  were  similar  agreements 
with  the  Chippewa.  It  became  federal  policy  to  provide  medical  care  for 
Indians  either  because  of  treaty  obligations  or  as  a  protection  for  the 
neighboring  white  communities.  At  the  time  these  programs  were  started, 
the  federal  government  had  complete  control  over  Indians,  the  reserva- 
tions were  in  sparsely  settled  areas  with  np  medical  facilities,  and  the 
state  and  county  health  systems  had  not  been  established.  At  first  medi- 
cal care  for  reservation  Indians  was  paid  for  by  treaty  obligations.  When 
no  funds  were  provided  in  these  agreements  or  when  such  funds  expired, 
tribal  money  was  used  until  it  too  was  gone.  After  that,  the  expense  was 
sustained  by  the  federal  government.  This  amounted  to  $1,196,052  in 
Minnesota  in  fiscal  1060. 

Compared  with  other  states,  Minnesota  was  early  in  recognizing  the 
health  needs  of  the  Indians.  In  1911  as  the  result  of  s^ate  pressure,  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  conducted  a  house  to  house  survey  looking 
for  tuberculosis  and  trachoma.  Minnesota  was  the  first  state  to  use  In* 
dian  public  health  nurses  for  work  with  Indians  (in  1923)  and  entered 
into  a  prdgram  to  train  these  nurses.  A  federal  tuberculosis  sanitarium 
was  built  in  Minnesota  in  1924.  From  1929-1931,  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Health  conducted  surveys  among  Indians  during  the  rice  har- 
vesting season.  In  these  three  years,  4670^  Indians  were  examined,  and 
1085  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  discovered.  Since  1929  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  has  recognised  Indian  health  needs  by  annual  appropriations 
for  public  health  nurses  to  work  with  Indians. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  Indian  health  with  that  of  the  general  popu- 
lation. No  set  definition  of  "Indian"  is  used  in  compiling  records.  The 
Indian  population  base  is  not  considered  large  enough  to  give  valid  com- 
parisons. However,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Indian  population  is  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  the  total  population  in  Minnesota.  The  ratio  of 
births  to  deaths  for  Indians  is  5.44  and  for  the  total  population  2.79.  Also 
the  causes  of  death  among  Indians  as  reported  can  be  related  to  the 
causes  of  death  in  the  total  population. 
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.Cause  of  Death — Indian  and  Total  Population  —  Minnesota 

Four  Year  Averages  1958-1061 

Indiana  Total  Population 

Cause                                      Rank  Ave.  No./Year  Bank  Ave.  No/Year 

Accidents*                                       1         33.5  4  1,700 

Diseases  of  the  Heart                         *         80.75  1  11,754 

Cancer                                           3         11.25  2  5,094 

Vascular  Lesions  affecting  CNS            4         10.75  3  4,159 

Pneumonia — all  forms  (excluding 

infections  of  the  newborn) .......     5          9.5  5  1,081 

Certain  diseases  peculiar  to 

early  infancy                                6          8.5  0  1,063 

Tuberculosis— all  forms  y.     7          3  13  105 

Homicide                                        7          8  15  41 

Congenital  malformations  (to  1  yr.)     9          2.75  9  356 

General  arteriosclerosis                     10          2.5  7  745 

Diarrhea,  enteritis-colitis  (to  2  yrs., 

excluding  infections  of  the  newborn)    11          2  16  31 

Diabetes  mellitus                             12          1.75  8  573 

Nephritis  and  nephrosis                    13          1  12  170 

Suicide                                         13          1  10  319 

*  For  Indians,  48%  are  motor  vehicle  acddenU;  in  the  total  population,  45%  are  caused 
by  motor  vehicles. 

(Source:  Based  on  four  year  averages  taken  from  M Annual  Vital  Statistic*  Summary; 
Minnesota  Residents,**  Minnesota  Department  of  Health,  1W&-61) 


With  the  exception  of  accidents,  the  first  six  major  causes  of  death 
occur  in  the  same  order  ifr  both  Indians  and  the  total  population.  Tuber- 
culosis still  ranks  higher  among  Indians  although  there  lias  been  great 
progress  in  reducing  deaths  from  this  cause.  As  late  as  1944-46,  tuber- 
culosis was  the  first  cause  of  death  among  Indians  in  Minnesota. 

Morbidity  statistics  are  not  available.  In  1960  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  described  health  problems  at 
the  White  Earth  Indian  Hospital: 

Dysentery  of  the  bacillary  type  is  extremely  common. 
Gastroenteritis  is  extremely  common,  particularly  during  the  winter 
months.  It  is  extremely  uncommon  to  find  an  infant  under  four  months 
of  age  who  has  not  had  viral  gastroenteritis  at  least  one  or  two  times 
since  birth. 

Viral  upper  respiratory  infections  and  bronchiolitis  are  extremely  common 
in  children  in  this  area.  The  high  incidence  of  these  conditions  seems 
to  be  influenced  by  crowded  housing  with  cross  infections,  extreme 
temperature  changes,  with  extremely  low  humidity  during  the  winter 
months  when  the  wood  stove  is  in  constant  use. 

Influenza  is  presently  a  major  problem  in  this  area  ...  approximately  20 
to  30%  of  all  patients  seen  in  the  clinics  during  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, 1959,  January  and  February,  1960. 

Otitis  media  is  a  problem  of  much  concern  in  this  area.  Almost  50%  of  all 
pre-school  and  school  age  children  exhibit  this  type  of  ear  infection. 
The  high  rate  of  upper  respiratory  infections  plus  poor  nutrition  un- 
doubtedly play  a  role  in  this  condition. 

Pneumonia  is  fairly  common,  particularly  during  the  winter  months. 
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Scarlet  fever  and  streptococcal  sore  throat  is  present  in  luis  area  particu- 
larly during  the  winter  months  when  housing  conditions  are  quite 
crowded. 

Infectious  hepatitis  occurs  only  infrequently  with  isolated  sporadic  cases. 
Tuberculosis  is  extremely  rare. 

Diphtheria,  encephalitis,  meningitis,  poliomyelitis,  typhoid  fever  have  not 
been  seen  during  the  last  four  years. 

Accidents — almost  all  automobile  accidents  are  secondary  to  acute  alco- 
holism. 

A  comment  from  a  similar  study  at  Grand  Portage  in  1961  states,  "In 
general  this  small  population  follows  the  general  trends  of  morbidity  in 
other  Indian  populations  where  respiratory  diseases  are  ranked  first.  Gas- 
trointestinal disease  is  a  close  second.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
category  could  be  decreased  even  further  and  personal  hygiene  standards 
raised  if  the  water  supply  were  improved  and  made  more  convenient  in 
the  homes." 

These  reports  indicate  the  major  causes  of  health  problems  are  crowd- 
ed, substandard  housing,  poor  nutrition,  unsatisfactory  water  supplies, 
unsanitary  conditions,  poor  health  practices.  These  are  associated  with 
poor  education,  very  low  income,  lack  of  economic  opportunities,  etc.  t>r. 
Sidney  Finkelstein  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Health  said,  "Since  the 
Indian  finds  himself  in  a  poor  socio-economic  condition  in  this  state  .  .  . 
it  is  appai^  t  that  attention  to  purely  therapeutic  needs  will  not  lead  to 
the  goal  and  objectives  of  our  service."  * 

The  White  Earth  and  Grand  Portage  studies  found  that  the  reserva- 
tion Indians  live  in  frame  houses  which  aren'old,  in  poor  condition,  and 
badly  in  need  of  repairs.  The  majority  have  no  basements  and  many 
have  no  foundations."  On  the  average  there  are  1.7  persons  per  room  at 
White  Earth  and  1.3  per  room  at  Grand  Portage.  Heating  is  done  by 
wood.  While  electricity  is  available  to  the  majority  of  homes,  only  one 
third  use  it.  Water  is  not  available  on  the  premises.  At  White  Earth  wells 
located  at  some  distance  are  the  major  source;  at  Grand  Portage  surface 
and  spring  water  are  used.  Water  is  not  hauled  or  stored  satisfactorily. 
Pit  privies  are  used  by  over  90%  of  the  residents,  a  few  have  flush  toilets 
and  some  have  no  facilities  at  all.  In  two-thirds  of  the  homes  storage  of 
perishable  food  is  unsatisfactory;  in  one-fourth  non-perishables  are  not 
properly  stored. 

Indian  health  conditions  need  a  great  deal  of  improvement,  but  this 
is  also  true  of  the  surrounding  rural  general  population.  With  county 
resources  limited*  very  little  effort  is  made  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
general  population.  In  many  respects,  Indians  have  better  health  services 
available.  Dr.  Finkelstein  reported,  "Almost  99%  of  the  population  under 
25  years  of  age  have  had  complete  immunization  against  diphtheria,  tet- 
anus and  poliomyelitis  at  the  present  time.  ...  An  annual  Mantoux 
program  is  conducted  each  year  in  all  schools  in  this  area."  These  serv- 
ices often  lead  to  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  general  population.  It 
puts  pressure  on  county  officials  for  equal  health  services  which  the 
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county  feels  it  cannot  afford.  There  is  also  resentment  when  the  Indian 
is  not  charged  for  services  he  receives.  When  the  free  services  from  the 
federal  government  are  transferred  to  the  surrounding  community,  the 
Indian  resents  the  hostile  attitude  he  encounters  from  the  community. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  working  with  the  Indians  to  improve  their 
health  conditions.  Dr.  Finkelstein  says,  "Making  services  available  is  not 
enough.  Our  beneficiaries  must  also  be  taught  and  counseled  in  making 
the  proper  use  of  health  services."  In  a  study  done  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  1956:  "Factors  other  than  income  are  involved  in  rais-> 
ing  standards  of  living.  On  a  number  of  reservations  it  was  found  that 
no  strong  correlation  existed  between  income  and  living  standard.  .  .  . 
It  appears  reasonable  to  expect,  therefore,  that  increases  in  income  alone, 
unless  accompanied  by  other  influences,  may  have  less  effect  in  providing 
living  standards  conducive  to  good  health  than  is  usually  assumed."  In- 
fluential factors  were  education  level,  experience  in  living  away  from  the 
reservation,  and  acculturation  acquired  in  other  ways. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  Division  of  Indian  Health,  views  as  its 
objective  raising  the  level  of  health  of  the  Indian  to  that  of  his  non- 
Indian  neighbor.  Its  policy  is  to  encourage  full  acceptance  of  Indians  into 
state  and  local  life  and  their  participation  in  services  on  an  equal  basis 
with  other  citizens.  However,  it  also  feels  that  due  to  the  Indians'  ex- 
traordinary needs,  their  remote  location  and  lack  of  convenient  local 
facilities,  it  is  necessary  for  the  federal  government  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility tor  providing  these  services.  In  Minnesota  where  remoteness  and 
inadequate  local  facilities  are  not  such  great  problems  and  programs  are 
being  transferred  to  the  state,  the  federal  government  is  providing  the 
funds.  Thus,  unlike  welfare,  the  major  burden  of  financing  has  never  been 
transferred  to  the  state  and  local  governments. 

The  policy  of  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  is  to  provide  services  as 
medically  indicated  to  "persons  of  Indian  descent  belonging  to  the  Indian 
community."  This  is  defined  as  tribal  membership  and  residence  on  tax- 
exempt  land,  but  may  take  into  account  other  relevant  factors  in  keeping 
with  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  practice  in  the  area.  The  interpretation  of 
this  policy  varies  with  the  locality.  At  the  Indian  hospitals,  service  is 
available  to  all  Indians  who  present  themselves.  In  contracts  with  the 
state,  reimbursement  is  limited  by  policy  to  one-fourth  blood  Indians 
living  on  tax-exempt  land,  but  apparently  these  provisions  are  not  al- 
ways strictly  adhered  to. 

The  federal  government  assumes  no  medical  responsibility  when  the 
Indian  moves  away  from  the  reservation.  If  services  are  needed  before 
new  residence  is  established,  the  financial  burden  rests  upon  the  welfare 
board  of  the  county  of  residence.  (An  exception  to  this  is  that  Minnesota 
Plan  funds  can  be  used  to  reimburse  before  new  residence  is  established.) 
Usually,  unless  an  emergency  exists,  the  county  of  residency  asks  that 
the  Indian  be  returned  so  that  free  care  can  be  obtained  from  the  Indian 
hospitals. 
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In  the  metropolitan  situation  the  Indian  is  subject  to  all  the  prob- 
lems of  slum  living.  A  study  made  in  Minneapolis  in  1956  points  out  that 
alcoholism,  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  are  outstanding  problems 
with  the  gravest  health  threat  the  terrible  housing  situation.  "They  are 
living  in  the  overcrowded  rundown  sections  of  the  city  .  .  .  where  rent 
is  low  and  accommodation!  correspondingly  poor.  .  .  .  Without  safe  hy- 
gienic and  comfortable  housing,  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  health  problems  (mental  and  physical)  of  the  Indian  in  our  midst." 
(The  Minnesota  Indian  in  Minneapolis,  p.  24.) 

In  approaching  the  problems  of  Indian  health,  federal,  state  and  local 
health  services  are  cooperating  in  several  ways: 

1.  Direct  care. 

The  UJ5.  Public  Health  Service,  Division  of  Indian  Health,  operates 
two  Indian  hospitals  at  Cass  Lake  and  Bedlake  and  provides  clinic,  out- 
patient services  at  these  two  hospitals  as  well  as  at  White  Earth.  The 
doctors,  nurses  and  other  personnel  are  federal  employees.  State  health 
services  and  local  doctors  cooperate  by  providing  lab  services,  hospitali- 
zation at  the  University  Hospital  in  difficult  cases,  consultation,  etc.  The 
direct  medical  services  are  provided  free  to  all  Indians  who  present  them- 
selves. No  attempt  is  made  to  charge  for  these  services.  The  question  of 
asking  Indians  to  pay  according  to  their  ability  has  been  discussed 
for  some  time:  Under  Bureau  administration  charges  were  not  made. 
Commissioner  John  Collier  recommended  that  Indians  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  if  able,  and  in  1988  Congress  authorised  collection  of  fees 
for  certain  Indian  services  including  medical  care.  However,  this  never 
became  the  practice.  The  current  policy  is  that  those  who  are  "clearly 
able  to  pay"  "will  be  encouraged  to  do  so."  But  collection  of  charges  is 
not  requited.  Payment  may  be  requested  if  the  Indian  can  meet  the 
charge  "without  impairing  his  prospects  for  economic  independence." 
And  "under  no  circumstances  may  charges  be  made  for  immunisations, 
school  health  examinations,  prenatal  clinics,  child  health  conferences,  or 
similar  preventive  services."  In  Minnesota,  charges  are  not  made. 

fc.  Direct  contractual  care. 

In  Carlton,  Mahnomen,  Clearwater  and  Becker  counties,  the  Division 
of  Iniian  Health  has  contracts  for  Indian  care  directly  with  doctors, 
dentists  and  hospitals  ($170,000  in  1060) . 

3.  Community  Hospital  Construction. 

Federal  funds  have  been  made  available  to  use  as  "loc&:  funds"  in 
figuring  ,  the  community  share  in  building  hospitals  in  Indian  areas.  The 
total  community  funds  determine  the  Amount  of  federal  participation 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  The  amount  the  federal  government  contrib- 
utes to  local  funds  is  based  on  the  reasonable  cost  attributable  to  Indian 
health  needs.  (The  total  amount  up  to  1960  had  been  $175,000.) 

4.  Federal  contracts  with  the  suite. 

a.  The  Minnesota  Flan.  Started  originally  in  Minnesota  for  the  Sioux 
communities  in  1050,  this  plan  has  now  grown  to  include  nine  Minnesota 
counties,  Goodhue,  Redwood,  Yellow  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Mflle  Lacs, 
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Koochiching,  Cook,  pine  and  Aitkin.  The  contract  with  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  fiscal  1902  was  for  $105,000.  This  con- 
tract repays  the  nine  counties  for  medical  expenses  for  Indians  meeting 
the  welfare  requirements  of  the  county  (need,  residence,  etc.) .  The  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  county  welfare  with  the  recipients  having  a 
complete  range  of  medical  services  available  and  a  free  choice  of  vendor. 

This  program  went  into  effect  literally  overnight  and  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  confusion.  The  recipients  had  not  been  adequately  informed 
about  what  the  plan  involved.  For  the  first  time  free  medical  care  was 
no  longer  an  automatic  right.  Those  who  could  pay  were  required  to  do 
so;  there  was  not  time  to  establish  who  was  eligible  based  on  need;  the 
procedure  of  being  certified  first  by  county  welfare  personnel  was  en- 
tirely new.  During  the  ensuing  years,  the  confusion  has  been  eliminated. 
The  policy  now  is  not  to  expand  the  program  unless  requested  by  the 
Indians.  In  1900,  Pine  and  Aitkin  counties  were  added  to  the  program. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Rabeau,  Area  Medical  Officer,  Division  of  Indian  Health, 
commented  on  this  program,  "Evaluation  of  the  relative  effectiveness  be- 
tween these  two  arrangements  (direct  contractual  care  and  the  Minne- 
sota Plan)  is  rather  difficult.  It  is  our  impression  that  there  is  greater 
utilisation  of  medical  services  under  the  contractual  care  basis.  Indians, 
like  non-Indians,  somewhat  resent  the  'means  test'  regulation.  .  .  .  We 
feel  that  great  strides  have  been  made  since  the  inception  of  the  Minne- 
sota Plan  contract.  The  major  weakness  of  a  program  of  this  nature  is 
the  paucity  or  complete  lack  of  preventive  health  services  and  we  have 
been  exercising  our  efforts  toward  improving  this  aspect  of  the  program." 

b.  Public  health  nurses.  The  public  health  nursing  service  is  consid- 
ered a  major  preventive  education  program.  In  some  areas  they  conduct 
preventive  clinics  working  with  the  schools,  administering  immunization 
shots  and  Mantoux  tests,  working  with  families  and  in  homes  with  medi- 
cal problems,  etc.  In  financing  these  programs,  there  is  close  cooperation 
between  the  various  levels  of  government.  Except  for  Becker,  Mahnomen 
and  Clearwater,  counties  with  large  Indian  populations  have  county  pub- 
lic health  nursing  services  available  to  all  their  residents. 

c.  Tuberculosis  care.  The  federal  government  reimburses  the  state 
100%  for  the  care  of  eligible  Indians.  In  1960  this  amounted  to  $175,000. 
The  state  rather  than  the  county  assumes  the  full  ^ost  of  Indians  requir- 
ing institutional  care  who  do  not  qualify  for  federal  assistance. 

5.  Dental  care.  m  \ 

Indian  dental  health  has  long  been  neglected  in  Minnesota.  Only  re- 
cently has  personnel  been  available.  The  emphasis,  of  the  program  is 
directed  primarily  toward  preventive  care  of  children  s  teeth.  The  Indian 
Health  Service  has  three  dentists  in  Minnesota  located  at  Indian  Hos- 
pitals. They  provide  dental  services  and  stannous  fluoride  topical  treat- 
ment to  Indian  children.  In  other  areas,  these  services  are  contracted  for 
with  private  dentists.  Now  the  Minnesota  Department  Of  Health  and  the 
Indian  Health  Service  are  planning  a  joint  program  of  providing  stan- 
nous fluoride  treatment  for  both  Indian  and  white  children  in  the  Walker 
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area  every  six  months  along  with  dental  health  education  programs  in 
the  schools  and  homes. 

6.  Homemakers  service. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Health  has  budgeted  $6,000  for  the 
current  year  to  start  this  service  in  the  White  Earth  area.  The  program 
will  use  Indian  women,  many  of  whom  were  trained  nurses  aides  when 
the  White  Earth  Hospital  was  in  operation.  They  will  receive  additional 
training  and  then  be  paid  tc  go  into  the  home  to  help  when  medical  need 
arises.  * 

7.  Improvement  of  sanitary  facilities. 

PL  86-121  passed  in  1959  provides  for  federal  funds  for  approved 
sanitary  projects  on  reservations.  The  bill  requires  that  the  Indians  par- 
ticipate actively  in  the  project  and  operate  and  maintain  the  completed 
facilities.  They  must  also  set  up  needed  regulations  for  the  proper  use 
and  operation  of  the  sanitation  facilities.  To  aid  in  this  program,  two 
field  engineers  and  four  sanitarian  aids  are  employed  by  the  federal  gov- 

/brnmerit  in  Minnesota.  The  first  step  has  been  the  completion  of  door  to 
door  surveys  of  the  reservations  to  determine  needs.  Ptojects  have  then 
been  planned.  At  the  present  time,  projects  are  under  way  at  Grand 
Portage,  Red  Lake  and  White  Earth,  and  several  more  are  proposed. 

8.  Housing. 

Reservation  housing  needs  great  improvement  and  much  better  up- 
keep and  repair.  This  is  made  difficult  because  the  Indian  living  on  trust 
land  usually  is  unable  to  mortgage  his  property  to  get  a  loan.  The  Indi- 
an's low  income  and  seasonal  work  make  mortgage  repayment  difficult 
even  if  loans  were  available.  Until  just  recently  Indians  have  not  been 
eligible  for  government  insured  (FHA  and  VA)  housing  loans. 

A  procedure  is  now  being  worked  out  where  the  tribe  can  set  up  a 
Housing  Authority.  As  security,  the  individual  Indian  must  get  a  50  year 
or  longer  lease  for  his  assigned  land  from  the  tribal  council.  Financing  can 
then  be  done  locally  with  the  FHA  guaranteeing  the  loan,  or  the  local 
housing  authority  can  issue  bonds  which  will  be  bought  by  the  FHA  pro- 
viding the  funds.  The  problem  of  erratic  income  has  yet  to  be  worked  out 
as  federal  housing  programs  are  based  on  monthly  repayment,  according 
to  Mr.  Hawkins  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  There  is  also  the  question 
whether  the  individual  will  be  able  to  pay  for  public  housing.  According 
to  Mr.  Phileo  Nash,  only  5%  of  reservation  Indians  could  afford  public 
housing  rents  which  are  designed  for  the  lowest  income  levels  in  urban 
\  areas. 

\  Suggested  solutions  to  Indian  health  problems  include  developing  pro- 
\  grams  with  the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  the  Indians,  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  health  education  programs  —  preventive  medicine, 
maternal  and  child  care,  nutrition,  sanitation,  housing,  individual  good 
health  habits,  etc.  —  improvement  of  welfare  procedures  where  they  re- 
late to  health  care,  and  improving  understanding  between  neighboring 
communities  and  Indians. 
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CONCLUSION 

One  author  has  commented  that  Indian  problems  are  so  complex  as 
to  discourage  friendly  interest.  As  can  be  seen  in  this  study,  however, 
they  are  not  beyond  comprehension.  Opinions  vary  as  to  which  aspects 
of  the  problem  must  be  attacked  first.  Some  hold  that  successful  eco- 
nomic development  programs  will  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  that, 
when  this  is  accomplished,  other  problems  will  vanish.  Some  believe  that 
education  with  the  goals  of  aiding  the  cultural  transition,  providing 
workers  with  marketable  skills,  strengthening  the  Indian's  self-concept 
through  an  appreciation  of  his  cultural  heritage,  instructing  parents  in 
child  care  and  health  practices,  creating  programs  for  youth  develop- 
ment, etc.,  must  precede  all  other  solutions.  Some  argue  that  distress  must 
be  relieved  immediately  through  improved  health  and  welfare  programs 
before  a  situation  will  exist  in  which  any\pther  solutions  can  be  worked 
out.  \ 

A  deterrent  to  any  program  now  lies  in  jurisdictional  battles  between 
the  various  levels  of  government.  It  is  necessary  that  all  levels — local, 
state,  tribal  and  federal  governments — declare  their  continuing  respon- 
sibility for  the  future  of  Minnesota  Indians.  Such  a  policy  declaration  by 
the  state  should  be  based  on  a  view  of  the  Indian  citizen  as  an  asset  to 
be  developed  rather  than  as  a  burden  which  the  rest  of  the  nation  has 
unfairly  thrust  upon  us.  Many  argue  that  a  state  agWy  should  be  estab- 
lished by  the  legislature  which  would  be  answerable  to  that  body;  it 
should  not  depend  upon  volunteers;  it  should  be  empowered  to  bargain 
on  the  question  of  where  federal  responsibility  ends  and  state  responsi- 
bility begins;  it  should  coordinate  services  and  offer  tlife  assistance  of 
experts;  its  task  could  be  to  remove  impediments  to  progress.  Money 
invested  in  this  way  now  would  lead  to  the  self-sufficiency  of  iapst  of  this 
segment  of  our  population  and  in  the  end  would  mean  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  necessary  welfare  costs.  \ 

But  the  primary  decisions  regarding  their  lives  and  property  should 
be  left  to  the  Indians  themselves.  These  would  be  decisions  they  could 
accept  and  live  by,  since  they  would  be  their  own,  and  their  plans  could 
be  altered  and  improved  as  their  experience  might  dictate.  \ 
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Senator  Kennedy.  I  recognize  the  Senator  from  California. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  MURPHY,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Senator  MiraPHY.  I  welcome  this  assignment  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Education.  I  first  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Fannin 
whose  initiative  brought  about  the  creation  of  this  subcommittee,  and 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  under  whose  leadership  the  subcom- 
mittee has  sparked  a  nationwide  interest  and  gathered  substantial 
evidence  regarding  the  American  Indian  and  the  sorry  condition  of 
Indian  education. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  new  chairman,  Senator  Ted 
Kennedy ;  the  ranking  Republican,  Senator  Peter  Dominick ;  and  other 
committee  members.  Also,  I  have  been  assured  by  Senator  Fannin  that, 
although  he  is  no  longer  on  the  subcommittee,  he  does  want  us  to  under- 
stand tnat  his  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  subcommittee  will  not  in 
any  way  be  lessened. 

There  are  600,000  Indians  in  America  today,  400,000  of  whom  live 
on  or  near  reservations  in  25  States.  The  others  have  moved  into  our 
cities  and  communities. 

While  the  statistics  have  been  put  on  the  record  before,  they  have 
been  so  shocking  that  I  think  that  it  would  be  useful  to  again  emphasize 
them.  Educational  statistics  show : 

Fifty  percent  of  Indian  youngsters  drop  out  before  completing 
high  school; 

Among  our  largest  tribes,  the  Navajos,  there  is  a  30-percent- 
illiteracy  rate;  and 

The  overall  educational  achievement  of  the  Indian  is  only  5 
years. 

Evidence  continues  to  grow  regarding  the  correlation  between  edu- 
cational achievement  and  earning  levels.  Theref  ore^it  is  not  surprising 
that  economic  statistics  are  similarly  depressing.  They  reveal : 

That  the  average  Indian  income  is  $1,500,  which  is  75  percent 
below  the  national  average; 

That  his  urimployment  rate  is  40  percent,  which  is  10  times 
the  national  average; 

That  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  among  Indians  is  seven  times 
the  national  average;  and  ^ 

That  his  life  expectancy  is  considerably  less  than  the  national 
average. 

These  statistics  are  unfortunately  true  despite  a  doubling  of  appro- 
priations for  Indian  programs  during  the  last  decade  and  the  growth 
oi/  a  bureau  that  today  has  16,000  employees  to  deal  in  Indian  affairs. 
These  statistics,  co  vipled  with  the  Rapidity  of  the  change  in  our  techno- 
logical society,  make  it  clear  that  a  continuance  of  stagnant,  blunder- 
ing, and  inept  administration  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Because  the  record  is  so.  replete  with  failures  and  shortcomings  and 
because  I  doubt  seriously  whether  any  Federal  agency  could  do  a 
worse  job,  even  if  they  tried,  I  believe  the  time  is  long  past  for  a  change. 
I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  education  programs,  and  perhaps 
other  health  and  welfare  programs,  for  Indians  De  transferred  from 
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the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

SUch  a  transfer,  aocompani-xl  by  the  proper  recognition  of  an  Indian 
affairs  expert  in  the  Office  of  Education,  might  give  the  program  the 
same  lift  that  the  acquisition  of  Vince  Lombard  i  and  Ted  Williams  by 
the  Redskins  and  the  Senators,  respectively,  gave  to  the  Washington 
area  sports  fans. 

Incidentally,  like  both  the  Senators  and  the  Redskins  who  have 
tried  to  find  the  very  best  managers  in  their  fields— if  the  transfer 
should  take  place — so  should  the  search  for  an  individual  who  is  the 
very  best  in  his  field  and  who  can  lead  and  head  the  attack  on  the 
educational  problems  of  the  American  Indians. 

In  California,  there  are  approximately  80,000  Indians,  which  gives 
California  the  second  largest  Indian  population  in  the  United  States. 
Although  I  wish  the  statistics  were  not  true  in  California,  I  regret 
that  thev,  although  better  than  the  national  average,  nevertheless  also 
reveal  th©  depths  of  the  Indian  education  problem. 

For  example,  a  1966  report  by  the  State  advisory  commission  on  In- 
dian affairs  found  that  high  schools  with  large  Indian  enrollments  had 
a  dropout  rate  three  times  higher  for  Indians  than  non-Indians.  Some 
schools  reported  dropout  rates  for  Indians  ranging  from  80  percent  to 
75  percent. 

The  most  pressing  need  in  my  State  is  for  the  restoration  of  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds.  The  Johnson-O'Malley  program  provides  financial 
aid  to  States  for  educational  programs  for  Indians.  California's  eligi- 
bility for  the  program  was  finally  terminated  in  1958. 

Although  there  were  various  reasons  for  the,  phasing  out  of  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  program  in  California,  including  the  feeling  that 
California  would  adequately  fill  the  gap  resulting  from  the  loss  of 
these  Federal  funds  and  give  the  Indians  a,i  adequate  education  and 
the  belief  that  the  Federal  Government  would  terminate  the  reserva- 
tion policy  nationwide,  the  statistics,  experience,  and  events  since  the 
phasing  ou#  of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  program  in  California  show 
neither  has  occurred.  • 
v  In<additi&n,*  my  examination  of-the  other  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  ending  of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  in  California 
convinced'  me  that  they  are  equally  erroneous.  That  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  are  vitally  needed  in  California  is  generally  agreed. 
For* the  State  advisory  commission  en  Indian  affairs  in  a  June  1967 
report  noted,  the  Indians  in  California  "have  become  lost  in  the  'big 
picture'  of  education  in  California.  *  *  *  The  solution  to  the  above- 
stated  problems  and  deficiencies  encountered  in  the  education  of  Cali* 
*  fornia  Indian  students  can  be  found  in  a  reimplementation  of  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  program  in  California." 

Since  the  phasing  out  of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  program,  the  record 
indicates  that  the  California  Indian  both  educationally  and  economy  . 
cally  was  not  only  failing  to  hold  his  own  with  his  contemporaries  but 
is  actually  falling  further  and  further  behind.  When  the  reason  or 
rationale  for  a  law  no  longer  exists,  the  law  itself  should  not  exist 
either.  This  should  also  apply  to  the  Johnson-O'Malley  exclusion  of 
California  Indians.  # 

It  is  estimated  that  since  fiscal  year  1953-54,  the  State  of  California 
and  the  California  Indians  have  lost  $3.5  million  because  of  the  ending 
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of  the  Johnson-O'MaJley  program.  In  1963,  California's  percentage  of 
the  nationwide  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  of  approximately  $2.6  mulion 
was  12  percent.  With  the  total  Federal  funds  now  reaching  approxi- 
mately $8  million  &  l>i>erceiit  share  for  California  would  come  to 
$960,000.  While  California  might  not  actually  receive  this  amount 
it  is  clear  that  substantial  sums  would  be  forthcoming  which  would 
help  meet  the  great  educational  needs  that  do  exist. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Joimfion-O'Malley  funds  could  be  put 
to  tremendous  use  in  my  State  for  there  is  a  great  need,  for  example, 
for  an  assignment  within  the  State  department  of  education  of  a 
person  to  be  employed  as  an  Indian  education  expert  With  the  resto  ' 
ration  of  this  program,  I  am  confident  that  the  State  would  move  ahead 
and  create  sucn  a  post. 

The  exclusion  of  California  f ram  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  has  pro- 
duced some  real  absurdities.  Some  Indians  from  other  States  who,  for 
example,  are  located  in  California  receive  Federal  assistance,  but  na- 
tive California  Indians,  who  may  be  working  alongside  of  the  relo- 
cated Indians,  will  not  receive  such  assistance. 

Another  absurdity  of  the  Federal  program  are  discrepancies  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  requirement  that  the  "Indian  live  on  or  near  trust 
lands."  As  Mr.  Elgin,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Friend- 
ship House,  Oakland,  Calif.,  said  in  his  January  1968  testimony 
before  this  subcommittee:  "Does  it  take  an  act  of  Congress  to  get  a 
reasonable  explanation  as  to  this  apparent  discrepancy  f"  Well?  what- 
ever it  takes,  I  intend  to  get  an  explanation  on  this  matter  during  my 
membership  on  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Elgin,  pointed  out  a  similar  ab- 
surdity in  connection  witn  the  Indian  Federal  scholarship  program, 
and  I  quote  from  Mr.  Brown's  testimony : 

If  X  can  give  a  personal  example :  "  am  a  Creek  Indian,  I  come  from  Musko- 
gee, a  town  of  60,000  people,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  gives  me  $1,000 
to  go  to  college,  and  I  have  never  lived  on  trust  land  or  near  trust  land,  to  my 
knowledge,  whereas  the  California  Indians  'o  qualify  for  any  Bureau  program 
have  to  Uveon  trust  land,  net  near  it,  but  right  on  it 

To  cite  another  absurdity,  I  refer  to  the  Sherman  Institute  at  River- 
side,  Calif.  At  the  present  time,  students  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  perhaps  other  States  are  attending  the  school,  hut  California  In- 
dians are  not  admitted  to  the  school. 

American  Indians,  like  all  Americans,  recognize  the  importance  of 
education.  Mr.  Rupert  Costo,  president  of  the  American  Indian  His- 
torical Society,  which  is  located  in  California,  pointed  this  out  in  his 
testimony : 

In  our  contact  with  the  whites,  we  have  always  and  without  fail  asked  for  one 
thing.  We  wanted  education.  You  can  examine  any  treaty,  any  negotiation*  ^  "H 
the  American  whites.  The  first  condition,  specifically  asked  for  by  the  I^Uho 
tribes,  was  education.  What  we  got  was  third-rate,  left  handed,  meager,  n»  /, 
unqualified  training*  with  the  greatest  expenditures  of  federal  funds  nr.  i  the 
least  amount  of  actual  education  for  the  Indian  himself. 

The  Federal  Government's  performance  record  insofar  as  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  is  concerned  should  give  pause  to  those  who  believe  that 
solutions  to  our  problems  should  be  packaged  in  and  dictated  from 
Washington.  The  Federal  Government  can  and  must  help,  but  how- 
ever good  its  intentions,  without  local  cooperation,  initiative,  and 
commitment,  chances  for  success  are  slim. 
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So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  challenge  has  been  laid  before  us,  particu- 
larly before  this  committee.  The  great  importance  of  education  is 
recognized  by  the  Indians.  We  must  see  to  it  that  this  greatest  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  actual 
education  for  the  Indian  himself.  I  intend  to  do  whatever  I  can  to 
bring  about  a  substitution  of  results  and  performances  for  the  rhetoric 
and  promises  that  have  been  made  to  the  American  Indian  for  over 
a  century. 

1  thank  the  chairman  for  the  privilege  of  putting  this  statement 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Senatoi  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Murphy. 

Dr.  Rath,  we  still  have  a  very  extensive  group  of  witnesses  to 
appear  before  the  committee  this  morning  and  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  committee  benefits  from  the  helpful  comments  that  are  to 
be  made  bv  them.  I  think  in  trying  to  expedite  the  business  here,  at 
noon  or  shortly  thereafter,  the  Senate  will  be  having  tributes  for 
the  distinguished,  now  deceased,  Senator  Bartlett  of  Alaska,  and  I 
know  jpany  Members  will  want  to  be  over  there  at  that  time. 

So  we  are  going  to  ask  you,  if  we  could,  to  try  to  give  your  pres- 
entation in  6  or  7  minutes.  If  there  is  some  additional  material  that 
ou  want  to  submit,  we  will  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  on  it.  If  you 
aye  a  prepared  statement,  we  will  accept  it  and  file  it.  If  you  could 
briefly  summarize  the  highlights  of  the  program  here,  i  Know  the 
committee  will  appreciate  it. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  ROBERT  RATH  AND  ALPHONSE  BEUNGER, 
PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  REGIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL LABORATOPT,  PORTLAND,  OREG. 

Dr.  Rath.  Very  good.  We  will  cut  it  from  20  to  6  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Bob  Rath, 
program  coordinator  for  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Labor* 
atory.  This  is  Dr.  Selinger. 

Dr.  Selingfp.  I  was  with  the  Northwest  Lab.  I  am  currently  with 
the  Oregon  State  University. 

Dr.  Rath.  We  want  to  bring  three  recommendations  to  this  coifi*** 
mittee;  the  first,  need  for  increasing  involvement  and  control  by  In- 
dians of  education. 

Second,  increasing  comprehensiveness  of  programs  and,  third,  in- 
creased  coordination  of  programs  within  Indian  communities  by  the 
people  with  expertise  available. 

Three  notions,  three  ideas,  three  studies  we  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you.  We  will  leave  the  printed  materials  that  are  in  your  hands. 
We  will  not  talk,  therefore,  as  researchers.  These  three  items,  the  firsts 
the  dropout  study.  It  wa^  conducted  in  a  six-State  area,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Iowa,  Montana/and  North  and  South  Dakota. 

(The  material  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 

Cutting  ouickly,  I  ^rould  like  to  show  you  two  pictures. 

(Slide.)  This  shows  the  survival  rates  through  high  school  in  the 
six-State  area.  Let  me  rapidly  point  out  the  left-hand  column  is  a  re* 
ported  national  study  done  on  a  different  basis  from  the  study  that 
was  done  by  the  lab. 
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The  right-hand  column  is  the  survival  rate  of  Indian  students  in 
i  the,  same  six-State  area,  survival  rate  no  matter  which  schools  they 
/  went  to,  which  leads  me  to  the  secon  d  point. 
(        I  would  also  point  out  that  there  is  a  problem  in  completing  sec- 
ondary schools.  There  is  tremendous  mobility  in  Indian  students  seek- 
ing to  complete  their  education.  This  is  one  school  in  Madras,  Oreg., 
the  Warm  Springs  tribes.  This  traces  over  a  5-year  period  where  each 
Tndian  student  sought  to  complete  his  education. 

They  ranged  to  Bureau  boarding  schools,  to  the  local  schools,  to  a 
technical  institute  and  so  ocu  This  is  why  the  figures  for  the  Indian 
schools  in  this  study  are  probably  greater  than  in  any  other  dropout 
study.  This  is  student-by -student  tracing. 

I  am  going  to  leave  this  study.  You  have  copies  in  an  abstract.  Let 
us  go  to  a  second  example  which  is  a  followup  of  Indian  high  school 
graduates. 

Dr  Seunger.  I  will  condense  this  very  quickly.  First,  we  became 
awaie  of  the  actual  -  jed  for  ongoing  hard  data  concerning  what  was 
happening  to  Indians  in  9chool  and  once  they  got  out  of  high  sohool. 

We  also  became  aware  in  collecting  the  data  that  we  could  only  get 
accurate  data  if  we  actually  involved  the  Indian  people  not  only  in 
collecting  the  C    i  but  helping  to  design  the  st\jdy.  This,  we  did. 

The  majority  of  people  employed  in  the  project,  about  90  percent  of 
them,  were  Indians. 

Secondly,  we  found  many  of  the  young  Indians  were  asking  the  ques- 
tion, education  for  what  ?  This  question  was  largely  being  asked  because 
of  what  happened  to  the  Indians  once  they  graduated  from  high  school. 

I  briefly  would  like  to  show  you  just  a  rouple  of  illustrations  of  what 
does  happen  to  them. 

This  applies  to  the  six-State  area  in  the  northwest  United  States 
that  Bob  was  just  mentioning.  If  we  were  to  take  a  sample  of  100 
American  high  school  graduates,  approximately  50  of  them  would 
drop  out  between  gradeKand  grade  12.  Only  half  of  them  would  grad- 
uate from  high  school. 

Of  these  50,  15  would  not  enter  any  post -high  school  training  pro- 
gram whatsoever.  Thirty-five  of  them  would  enter.  Of  these  35, 18  drop 
out  before  they  complete  their  post -high  school  training,  12  of  them 
complete  it. 

Of  these  12,  six  have  taken  academic  post  high  school  training, 
usually  in  teacher  training. 

Out  of  a  sample  of  over  620  Indian  high  school  graduates,  we  found 
absolutely  none  that  went  into  the  so-called  learned  professions  such 
as  medicine,  law,  engineering  and  6o  on. 

Eleven  of  these  graduated  out  of  vocational  and  technical  programs 
of  varying  lengths — most  of  these  were  busing  education,  girls  took 
these  courses  by  and  large,  clerical  occupation  and  some  forms  of 
mechanical  occupations. 

Taking  a  sample  of  100  male  Indian  high  school  graduates,  67  of 
these,  5  or  6  years  after  they  graduated  from  high  school,  were  living 
on  or  near  a  reservation.  Fifty-seven  of  them  were  employed.  Thirty- 
four  out  of  the  37,  approximately  60  percent^  were  employed  in  oc- 
cupations which  were  out  vf  the  field  of  training  and  27  out  ot  the  34, 
approximately  80  percent  of  these,  were  so  employed  out  of  the  field  of 
training  because  they  wanted  to  live  on  or  near  a  reservation. 
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I  use  this  to  illustrate  the  strong  cultural  pull  that  Indian  life  has 
for  young  Indians.  It  is  not  true  that  young  Indians  are  moving  away 
from  the  reservation.  When  they  do  move  away  from  a  reservation, 
it  is  usually  to  the  city  for  a  period  of  1  year  to  get  employment. 

Then  they  drift  back  to  the  i  servation,  stay  there  for  a  year  until 
they  run  out  of  money,  then  they  drift  back  to  a  large  city  for  again 
a  year.  This  goes  on  until  they  reach  approximately  middle  age,  40 
years  of  age,  when  they  get  tired  of  the  whole  process  and  they  tend 
to  settle  down  either  in  the  city  or  back  on  the  reservation. 

In  the  post  high  school  student  we  found  that  more  of  the  Indian 
graduates  felt  themselves  unsuccessful  than  felt  themselves  success- 

When  we  asked  them  what  high  school  did  best  for  them-  one-sixth 
of  them  said  flatly  nothing.  One-fifth  of  them  said  the  best  thing  it  did 
was  awarding  a  high  school  diploma.  The  next  largest  group  stated 
that  the  school  assisted  them  to  maturity.  A  further  question  of  what 
they  would  change  in  the  high  school,  given  the  power  to  do  so,  the  best 
of  them  opted  for  better  teaching  training  and  higher  academic 
training. 

The  changes  they  called  for  reflected  an  awareness  of  the  prejudice 
of  low  expectation.  More  often  than  not,  the  students  already  have 
built  a  low  self-image  of  themselves  by  the  time  they  graduate  from 
high  school  because  of  this  prejudice  of  low  expectation.  The  prejudice 
has  been  reinforced  because  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

Told  often  enough  by  word  and  action  that  Indian  students  are 
not  expected  to  measure  up  to  the  achievements  of  the  general  student 
population,  the  students  behave  in  ways  calculated  to  fulfill  the  ex- 
pectation of  those  with  prejudiced  attitudes. 

Because  of  this  and  a  general  feeling  of  powerlessness  resulting  in 
part  from  governmental  practices,  it  is  no  surprise  then  that  many 
Indians  tend  to  conform  to  a  style  of  behavior  which  fulfills  white  ex- 
pectations of  the  stereotype. 

Indians  are  aware  of  the  little  status  and  esteem  in  which  non- 
Indians  hold  them.  Yet  with  the  manv  thousands  of  contacts  I  have 
had  with  Indians,  I  never  met  an  Indian  who  wanted  to  be  anything 
except  an  Indian.  Indians  want  to  retain  their  way  of  life  with  cultural 
values  which  they  feel  are  superior  to  those  of  the  general  society,  but 
they  want  an  adequate  material  standard  of  living  in  harmony  with 
modern  technological  development. 

A  lot  of  Indians  fear  material  progress.  Research  in  change  and 
innovation  during  the  past  couple  of  decades  has  indicated  change* 
imposed  upon  a  comnr»nity  from  outside  are  Very  likely  to  be  re- 
jected. Forced  changes  from  external  sources  may  result  in  overt  com- 
pliance but  covert  resistance.  When  change  threatens  the  values  of  the 
people  affected,  resistance  to  the  change  as  well  as  the  social  costs  in 
introducing  the  change  grow  greater.  Social  changes  are  most  likely 
to  be  accepted  if  they  are  introduced  through  the  existing  social  struc- 
ture'of  the  people  affected  and  involve  the  affected  people  in<every 
aspect  of  initiating  planning  and  scouting  the  change. 

To  say  the  Indians  are  not  ready  or  lack  ability  to  manage  their 
resources  when  some  tribe*  now  successfully  operate  multimillion- 
dollar  tribal  enterprises  is  bureaucratic  rigidity.  What  is  needed  is 
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the  resources  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Indian  Division  of 
Public  Health  Service  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Indians  to  carry  out 
programs  planned  by  them. 

Only  in  this  way  will  Indians  develop  a  genuine  feeling  that  they 
are  in  control  of  what  happens  to  them.  Important  as  new  programs 
are,  primacy  must  be  given  to  the  processes  bv  which  Indians  can  feel 
they  control  their  own  destiny  ana  thua  develop  a  viable  identity. 

Senator  Mondale.  Would  you  yield,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Selinger.  Yes, 

Senator  Moxoaijc.  This  point  has  been  central  to  the  discussion 
in  the  last  2  days.  In  your  .opinion,  is  it  possible  to  construct  an  ade- 
quate system  of  Indian  education  in  which  the  Indian  parents  do  not 
have  a  substantial  voice  in  the  control  of  that  education  ? 

Dr.  Selu'okr.  I  think  almost  anjrthing  is  possible,  Senator,  but  cer- 
tainly not  dosirable  and  all  the  evidence  is  against  this.  I  think  it  is 
natural  on  the  part  of  people  to  want  to  control  their  destiny,  to  feel 
that  they  have  control  over  their  destiny. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Are  you  speaking  of  a  school  that  is  predomi- 
nantly Indian  or  a  school  that  may  be  predominantly  non -Indian? 

Dr.  Selinger.  Most  of  the  schools  in  the  Northwest  are  not  predomi- 
nantly Indian.  The  Indians  are  in  a  minority.  We  do  have  an  example 
in  the  Northwest  of  schools  that  are  predominantly  Indian  that  are 
controlled  by  Indians  such  as  Taholah  school  in  western  Washington. 

Unfortunately,  thev  go  only  to  graduate  but  the  work  is  negated  by 
the  fact  thftv  go  to  a  high  school  in  which  they  are  a  minority.  I  donx 
think  it  is  practical  to  request  this  in  a  school  of  700  that  has  maybe  10 
Indian  students,  no. 

Senator  Bellmon.  You  are  saying  that  Indians  should  have  a  voice, 
perhaps,  not  to  say  controlling,  but  some  voice  in  planning  curriculum 
for  a  school  that  is  predominantly  non-Indian. 

Dr.  Selinger.  Yes,  I  think  they  ought  to  have  a  voice  at  least  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  school. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Do  you  have  the  results  of  the  school  that  you 
mentioned? 

Dr.  Selikoer.  At  Taholah  ? 

Senator  Bellmon.  Yes. 

Dr.  Selinger.  I  believe  the  subcommittee  already  has  that  infor- 
mation. 

Senator  Mondale.  In  your  judgment,  are  the  Johnson-CMalley 
funds  which  are  going  to  the  schools  you  studied  being  used  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  in  educating  the  Indian  children? 

Dr.  Seunger.  No,  I  would  say  they  are  used  for  anything  but  that. 

Senator  Mondale.  Have  you  found  much  evidence  that  the  school 
districts,  which  iiave  benefited  from  these  funds,  have  had  programs  by 
which  they  str  uctured  advice  from  the  Indian  parents  into  their  school 
systems  so  that  these  parents  had  something  to  say  about  how  their 
children  were  educated  ? 

Dr.  Seunger.  No,  I  did  not  find  this.  Quite  to  the  contrary ;  I  think 
the  best  illustration  was  two  schools  that  I  visited,  both  of  which  in- 
formed n>?  there  was  very  little  they  could  do  for  the  Indian  children. 
I  asked  them :  "Why  do  you  bother  bringing  them  into  your  school"? 
They  said  it  gave  them  additional  funds  with  which  to  run  the  school 
system. 
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Senator  Monoau.  Right  In  other  words,  this  is  nice  money  to  have. 
Dr.  Selingkr.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Moxualk.  It  comes  with  too  strings  attached.  They  ate  not 
even  required  to  educate  the  kids  who  justify  the  receipt  of  the  money. 

Dr.  Selxxoeb.  This  one  school  principal  flatly  stated  they  would 
give  these  youngsters  a  passing  grade  each  year  until  they  reached 
their  senior  year  in  high  school  and  then  they  would  give  thetyx  an 
atteniaiice  certificate  in  lieu  of  a  graduation  certificate. 

Senator  Monuals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  would  like  to  keep  them 
in  school  in  order  to  keep  the  money. 

Dr.  Selinger.  That  is  correct 

Senator  Murphy,  t  think  that  is  probably  as  bad  an  example  of 
intellectual  dishonesty  as  I  have  ever  come  across.  I  would  Use  the 
record  to  show  that  I  think  what  is  being  disclosed  here  is  even  more 
shocking  than  I  thought  it  would  be  when  I  had  the  privile  *  of  join- 
ing this  committee. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  me  for  a  minute. 
I  feel  better  already,  SenatorMurphy . 

Dr.  Rath.  Let  me  proceed  very  quickly,  if  I  may,  to  a  third  example 
and  this  is  the  development  of  a  set  of  reading  materials  for  use  in 
Alaskan  village  schools.  I  have  a  set  of  the  readers  here.  You  may 
look  at  them  if  you  wish. 

To  give  you  just  a  flavor  of  these  materials,  let  me  point  out  that 
they  are  based  on  what  is  best  known  about  cultural  relevatape.  The 
text  is  relevant  to  the  students  as  well  as  the  illustrations!.  It  is  btm& 
upon  what  is  best  known  from  linguistics.  U  is  based  upon  ^hat  is 
best  known  about  word  attack.  •  v^te  ! 

This  series  is  being  field  tested  this  year  for  the  first  t^pj&'ui  17 
Alaskan  village  schools. 

Senator  Kenneot.  Besides  the  efforts  which  arp  being  made  now  to 
sanitize  these  books,  do  you  have  some  examples  from  presently  used 
textbooks  that  show  the  derogatory  remarks  and  inferences  to  the 
Indians?  Have  you  any  material  like  that! 

Dr.  Rayh.  I  have  not  summarized  tb*se  derogatory  remarks.  How- 
ever, we  Are  summarizing  oral  remarks  and  written  remark?  from  vil- 
lage teachers  and  students  about  these  materials. 

The  notion  here  is  that  in  these  three  ,  examples  in  each  case  it  has 
demanded  that  there  be  cooperation  between  the  multiple  agencies 
attempting  to  service  the  Indian.  In  each  case  it  has  involved  villages, 
for  example.  It  has  had  to,  in  two  studies,  involve  the  tribal  groups 
and  parents.  Such  studies  to  produce  knowledge  upon  which  to  base 
development  and  evaluation  programs  can  only  occur  when  Indian 
people  are  directly  involved  in  the  control  and  direction  of  these 
stuaiea 

Senator  Kennedt.  What  kind  of  readers  are  they  using  now? 
Dr.  Rath.  They  are  using  the  Scott-Forsqman  series,  Senator,  Dick 
and  Jane. 

So  let  me  stop  at  this  point  I  am  very  sorry  we  have  been  longer 
than  you  anticipated. 

Dr.  Selinger.  I  would  add  this  one  statistic.  Reference  was  made 
at  one  time  in  the  hearings  to  the  vanishing  American.  Int£e  Mlowup 
study,  we  found  that  the  average  American  Indian  in  the  Northwest 
Las  7.8  children. 
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When  you  throw  in  the  mother,  father,  grandfather,  dog,  maybe  an 
anthropologist,  and  then  you  consider  that  they  have  an"  ayprage  an- 
^jxb\  ^ncom^of  arqund  $1,600  a  year  per  family,  you  can.see  that  the 
gqnd^  pyyerty  under  w&chthey  live  is  nothing  short  of  appalling 
MdVhocJang, 

f  Senator  Tubbobouoh.  In  that  average  size  of  family  in  the  North- 
west, do  you  ^cjude  AJasl*a  in  that? 

Dr.  Seungeb*  No;  wis  was  }n;  the  six-State  area. 

Senator  Yab90bouoh.  JJVJiat  is  the  average  size  of  the  Indian  family 
in  Alaska?  Do  you  know  offhand? 

Dr.  SelxnoIer.  I  do  not  know.  ( . 

Senator  Yapborough.  What  about  the  Eskimos  ?  Their  families  are 
not  as  large  .    those  of  Indians?  ' 

Dr.  Sulinqek.  That  is  what  I.imderstand.  I  don't  have  any  informa- 
tion on  it^,     ...  ": 

Dr.'Rxti*.  This  kind  01  work  that  we  are  showing  you  is  reallv  an 
incremental  kind  of  work.  This  is  working  within  existing  kinds  of 
a  genesis.  To  Involve  Indian  people,,  for  example,  some  sort  of  a  sign- 
off  for  Johnpon-O'Malley  funds  for  its  use  in  the  school  district  would 
t>e  a  w^y  of  involving  Indian  parents. 

fc  vffow,  there  is  another  way  to  approach  this  and  I  call  it  restnictur- 
ing,  rather  than  incremental  gains  within  existing  systems.  Rough 
Rock;  is  an  example  of  a  restructuring.  Similar  things  occur  in  Alaskan 
villages,  schools  servihg  Indian  villages  and  reservation  groups. 

Senaltor  Kennedy.  Do  you  have  proposals  on  that,  too,  the  restruc- 
turing as  tveU  as  the  revising? 

Dr.  Rath2.  We  have  dbne  some  work  in  this  way;  yes. 

Senator  Vjjbphy.  Mav  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Senator  Murphy.  Is  that  part  of  your  remarks  here  today?  Or  could 
you  give  k  to  us  at  a  later  time  ? 
'  Dr.  Rath.  I  Can  give  it  to  you  at  a  later  time ;  yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Muh^hy.  I  visited  the  Indian  school  in  Sitka.  I  believe 
there  are  about  800  students  there,  boys  and  girls,  who  are  brought 
in  from  all  over  Alaska,  from  all  the  different  tribes! 
^  Do  they  h&ta  the  same  objection  to  the  children  being  taken  away 
from  the  tribal  situation  that  they  have  in  some  of  the  areas  within 
the  other  49  States? 

Dr.  RATk.  Senator  I  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  Sitka  school 
other  than  a  brief  visit.  T  do  know  that  there  is  a  swirling  controversy 
around  the  school.  I  do  know  that  there  have  been  some  interviews 
and  studies  made  of  them. 

Senator  Murphy.  I  know  that  you  can  find  a  controversv  about  prac- 
tically any  school  whether  it  be  Indian  or  otherwise.  1  visited  the 
school  awhile  ago.  The  atmosphere  of  the  school  seemed  to  be  very 
good.  There  seemed  to  be  a  nice  feeling  about  them.  Yesterday,  we 
nad  testimony  that  indicated  that  the  taking  of  these  children  far 
away  from  home,  from  the  tribal  base,  was  disturbing.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  in  the  development  of  that  great  area  up  there  that  we  might 
not  be  presently  examining  ways  and  means  to  do  away  with  this 
condition. 

Instead  of  having  one  school  in  Sitka,  there  should  be  others  that  are 
placed  closer  to  the  tribal  home  base. 
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Dr.  Rath.  There  ate  eeveril  opportunities  undfc*  consideration  m 
Alaatau  the  notion  df  regional  schools  for  high  school  rather  than  the 
largefr  Boarding  school.  There  ia  alpatfhat  thAjMcall  $  boarcfing  h^rtie 
^prcgrtih  where  high  school  stftdentstfre  placed  inJa  home,  footer  home, 
if  you  will,  for  a  short  period  of  time.  l! 

So  there  are  a  number  of  alternatives  under  cbnsiSeratiipn. 

Senator  MtmrHY.  You  have  the  same  hope  that  some  of  u£  have  for 
Rough  Rook  as  an  experimental  school  about  whi&  a  great  deal  of 
program  has  been  made. 

Dr.  Rath.  Ye<?,  flfr;  with  considerably  more  development  wort. 

Senator  Murphy.  Thank  you. 

Dr,  Rath.  Thank  you j  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kennedy.  As  T  understand,  in  your  research,  vou  came 
across  one  school  in  the  State  of  Washington'  where  you  ipllowed  all 
the  eighth-graders  through,  and  found  out  there  were  no  dropout  at 
all. 

Dr.  Rath.  Correct. 

Senator  Kennedy,  Then  you  have  studied  oth^r  schools  which  show 
there  has  been  a  100-percent  dropout.  Is  there  anything  you  can  say 
in  addition  to  what  you  have  already  commented  on  this  morning,  to 
explain  those  variances  1 

Dr.  Rath.  In  our  research,  we  did  not  really  go  to  the  next  step.  It 
raises  some  very  interesting  questions.  The  oneplace  where  we  had 
100-percent  graduation  series  is  a  tribal  group.  Tnere  is  another  com- 
munity where  the  dropout  rate  is  very,  very  great  I  would  propose 
that,  where  the  100-percent  graduation  occurs,  you  have  employment, 
you  have  income,  you  have  housing;  in  the  other  community  these 
conditions  are  much  worse.  I  think  this  helps  support  the  not  i  -^  

Senator  Kennedy.  In  the  place  where  there  wast  100-percent  gradu- 
ation, do  the  parents  have  a  more  active  voice  in  v.he  school  affairs  or 
is  it  about  the  same  ? 

Dr,  Sbunger.  It  is  about  the  9ame  in  these  two  particular  schools 
that  are  at  opposite  ends  of 'the  reservation.  I  might  point  out  that 
these  Schools  nave  very  small  numbers.  That  still  does  not  explain  the 
discrepancy  between  tne  two  schools.  The  tribes  themsdves  were  quite 
intrigued  by  this.  They  thought  the  school  with  the  high  dropout 
rate  was  just  the  opposite  and  one  with  the  poor  graduation  record 
they  thought  had  a  fairly  high  dropout. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  imagine  that  what  you  are  suggesting  by  your 
other  comment,  besides  the  educational  experiences  and  the  things 
that  have  to  be  done  to  strengthen  the  system  from  that  point  of 
view,  that  very  closely  related  to  whether  these  kids  would  stay  on 
in  school,  are  the  housing  conditions  and  the  job.  opportunities? 

Dr.  Selinoer.  Yes.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  too  frequently  educators 
try  to  make  panacea  out  of  "education  answers  everything.'*  Education 
is  only  one  component  of  living.  Other  things  are  necessary  too,  good 
mental  health,  but  none  of  these  is  possible  without  a  good  social  eco- 
nomic base.  There  is  an  old  quotation,  "When  the  stomach  is  empty 
and  the  lips  are  dry,  the  spirit  is  on  vacation."  That  is  a  quotation— I 
shouldnot  mention  his  name  in  Washington — from  Karl  Marx,  but  it  is 
true.  I  dont  possibly  see  how  any  form  of  education  can  do  very  much 
for  youngsters  if  there  are  no  jobs,  no  housing,  malnutrition  and  all 
the  other  evils  of  poverty. 
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Senator  Mondale.  Senator  Kennedy  bad  to  step  out  shortly.  We 
thank  you  for  this  very  line  presentation. ^The  tragedy  of  this  Rearing 
is  that  we  really  should  explore  your  findings  much  more  fully.  We  do 
appreciate  this  brief  summary  and  we  are  grateful  to  you  ana  to  your 
organization. 

Our  next  witness  

Senator  Yabbobouoh.  I  have  one  comment  here.  What  you  said 
about  the  attitude  of  the  local  school  districts  toward  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds,  the  disturbing  and  tragic  thing  about  that  is  that  we 
have  found  ail  the  witneeses  find  that  attitude  practically  nationwide, 
get  the  money  and  do  as  little  as  you  can  for  iL  It  is  not  just  a -case  of 
your  survey.  It  is  robbery  i  f  ever  there  was  one. 

Dr.  Selinqw.  I  think  the  situation  would  be  clianged  if  the  Indians 
had  control  of  the  Johnson-O'M&lley  funds.  If  you  set  up  an  Indian 
group  in  the  State  to  decide  specifically  how  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
funds  be  spent  for  these  students  and  then  set  up  another  Indian  ad- 
visory group  to  evaluate  what  has  been  done  with  the  funds  after  they 
are  spent,  ]  think  vou  would  get  rid  of  a  good  many  of  these  evils. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  this  as  an  immediate  step  that  can  be 
taken. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Thank  you.  I  think  that  last  recommendation 
reaches  right  at  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
(The  documents  referred  to  follow :) 


The  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  is  a  nonprofit 
corporation  working  with  more  than  eight  hundred  member  institu- 
tions in  the  Northwest  United  States  to  apply  the  findings  of  re- 
search and  technological  development  to  improve  educational  prac- 
tice. This  study  Is  a  part  of  the  efforts  of  the  Laboratory  to  develop 
and  disseminate  data  and  conceptualisations  useful  in  eraluatlng 
and  designing  improvements  in  intercultural  education.  The  re- 
search reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  contract  with  < 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

There  is  still  a  deep  concern  for  the  high  school  dropout  although  dropouts  are 
decreasing  as  a  percentage  of  the  population.  This  concern  is  expressed  because 
school  teachers  and  administrators  regard  the  extent  to  which  students  remain  in 
attendance  and  graduate  from  school  as  an  important  index  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  school  program.  Yet  an  equally  important  and  valid  index  of  the  value  of 
school  programs  is  what  happens  to  the  student  once  he  does  graduate  from  high 
school. 

The  manufacturer  of  goods  or  supplier  of  services  is  vitally  concerned  with 
what  happens  to  the  product  after  it  leaves  his  plant  Indeed,  huge  sums  of  money 
are  expended  on  consumer  and  other  surveys  to  obtain  factual  knowledge  con- 
cerning acceptance  and  utilisation  of  products.  This  knowledge  then  is  employed 
to  Improve  the  product  or  its  packaging  or  the  marketing  technique,  tet,  curiously, 
few  schools  evidence  any  concern  about  what  happens  to  the  high  school  student 
after  he  graduates,  except  to  brag  about  the  occasional  alumnus  who  achieves 
some  marked  success.  "Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind/1  best  characterises  the  attitude 
jf  most  schools  toward  their  graduates.  And  yet,  without  hard,  pertinent,  reliable 
data  on  what  happens  to  the  post  high  school  graduate,  on  what  basis  can  the 
school  really  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  its  programs? 


Tm  NoftTHwnrr  Amebioait  Indian  Arm  High  School  1 
(By  Alphonse  D. fiettnger,  Robert  B.  Rath) 
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Th»  research  MtwBtei»  other  Item  the  ocean tonal  study  more  concerned  about 
tiie  hagfc  school  graduate  who  continued  on  to  college  gather  than  concerned  v  It* 
an  Us*  school  endnote*  Is  almost  Urn  where  this  topic  to  concerned.  The 
literature  to  ceapfietety  barren  when  tite  subject  tovOimwwl  to  what  happens 
t^mf^^^gtfi^m^^^^M/th^wS^imrMlfhe  is  a  lumber  of  that 
minority  gtonpt  the  Amto  Imttenw  And  tfalefr  a  minority  group  whose  prob- 
taw  tad  fenetrattane  are  truly  legion  since  tor  the  most  pert  It*  Mbm  are 
<rom  »  tod  bane*  ceslure  wltfc  to  own  Um«pw  tag  heritage  and,  above  alt 
tt>  own  ilsatleah  u  set  of  onttnraA  values  *  Mn»  the  cuttaro  of  the  white  man  has 
miMhiibu* h>« beta naatlele  destior  or rcptocsiy  - 

Til  IftT  111  Til  111  I  mniUIIji    f       llliilli  II  Cttnfgfcl  lii       mil   wa« 

approximately  000,000  aa  C4*»ft*red  with  About  582,0*5 1900080,000  of  these 
people  live  on.  or  near  reeerratieic  and  are  eVgtbte  to  $SftrHa*e  to  prearnineof 
the  Bma  of  Indian  Affairs.  They  occupy  38*  aeparF>  IiwiUatt  knMl  «at#^Wcb 
range  in  else  from  the  Navabo  leservetlone  with  over  15  mflMon  ama^^BpU- 
fornla  Baneheria  of  ooa  am.  The  largest  Indie*  population  eonetsMwSmBK  in 
Arisen*  numbering  in  exteseof  aOvOOOi  jKmWT 

The  majority  of  Indiana  live  in  rural  a***  under  condition*  of  grinding  pov- 
erty. Rural  poverty  dnTers  from  poverty  in  urban  inner  eHy  areas  in  that  there 
are  not  nearly  as  many  opportunities  to  "hustle."  A  few  general  fi^uree  may  best 
lUwtTatt-a*  poverty  of  Hie  Indian  famfiy.  Tfr  190T Che  average  AwntOy  income 
wee  91,000  per  annum  The  average  munber  of  children  in  a  family  In  the  North- 
west United  States  wae  7.8.  Unemployment  approximated  4fc  percent  ranging  up- 
ward to  80  percent  on  some  re nations  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Housing 
on  reservations  was  estimated  to  be  unacceptable  by  any  standards  in  90  percent 
(if  the  units  with  70  percent  of  families  hauling  water  one  mile  or  more  from  lis  / 
uource  to  the  home.  Average  amount  of  formal  schooling  of  an  Indfen  was  Ave 
years.  Dropout  rates  from  school  were  estimated  at  00  percent  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  20  percent  In  the  Northwest  United  States  the  school  drop* 
out  rate  from  grades  eight  to  twelve  averaged  4T.T  percent  and  in  the  southwest 
averaged  38.7  percent 

The'  American  Indian  is  isolated  from  American  ^society  both  spatially  and  in- 
wardly. Historically,  this  condition  has  arisen  first  tis  a  result  of  the  military 
defeat  of  the  Indians  by  the  white  population  as  they  pursued  a  policy  of  what 
appeared  to  be  genocide  in  their  lust  for  the  land  and  natural  resources  of  the 
native  population.  Next  the  Indians  were  overwhelmed  by  the  numerical  and 
technological  superiority  of  the  Whites  and  herded  on  to  enclaves  designated  as 
reservations.  Even  the  reservations  were  not  inviolate.  The  government  assumed 
control  of  the  resources  assigned  to  the  Indians  and  thus  forced  dependency  on 
the  government  The  result  was  a  sense  of  powerlessness  held  in  common  with 
other  disadvantaged  groups  in  American  society.  There  is  no  surprise,  then,  in 
that  the  Indian  tended  to  conform  to  a  style  of  behavior  which  fulfills  the  white 
expectation  antf  stereotype:  apathetic,  withdrawn,  irresponsible,  shy,  lazy  and 
helpless  in  managing  his  own  affairs.  This  inferiority  and  incapacity  are  rein* 
forced  by  paternalistic  governmental  and  welfare  agencies*. 

Formal  education  has  done  little  to  help  resolve  the  problems  of  Indians  and 
frequently  has  intensified  them  as  reflected  in  the  failure  of  psycl  osocial  develop- 
ment of  Indian  children  during  the  latency  and  early  pubertal  /ears.  Teachers 
have  ignored  and  not  n  till  zed  .knowledge  of  Indian  child -rearing  practices  In 
formulating  their  instructional  techniques.  Indians  rear  their  children  in  patterns 
of  socialisation  to  Insure  conformity  of  behavior  with  the  ideals  of  the  tribe,  Child 
rearing  la  not  Isolated  In  the  immediate  family  but  is  the  communal  responsibility 
of  the  extended  kinship  group.  Social  control  of  the  individual  Is  maintains 
the  village  through  the  media  of  gossip,  public  ridicule  and  social  ostracism. 

The  aim  of  the  "good  life"  for  the  Indian  is  to  achieve  an  Individual  state 
equilibrium  wherein  the  person  has  peace  of  mind,  devoid  of  anxiety  and  hatred. 
rfhxu*  the  ideal  Indian  is  characterised  by  being  good  natured,  possessed  of  a  well 
developed  sense  of  humor  and  a  spirit  of  generosity.  I' 

The  children  experience  a  relatively  permissive  home  environment.  They  are 
reared  to  accept  sharply  defined  sex  roles  which  contrast  with  the  Increasingly 
blurred  roles  in  general  society.  During;  the  first  four  years  of  school,  Indian 
children  achieve  on  a  level  equivalent  to  other  students.  Thereafter,  their  achieve- 
ment declines  steadily  up  to  and  frequently  through  the  college  years.  The  decline 
In  achievement  for  other  disadvantaged  minorities  tends  to  level  off  just  before 
entry  to  senior  high  school. 
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Various  explanations  bare  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  decline  in  achieve- 
ment after  the  fourth  grade.  Probably  *  number  of  factors  combine  to  bring  about 
the  decline.  There  ia  a  shift  in  subject  matter  In  the  fourth  grade  which  demands 
a  commensurate  shift  from  the  child  from  concrete  to  more  abstract  patterns  of 
thought.  Indian  upbringing  and  language  emphasize  concrete  rathe*  than  abstract 
thought  About  this  stage,  the  Indian  child  becomes  more  acutely  aware  of  dif- 
ferences between  Indians  and  others.  The  child  is  ridiculed  at  school  *y  word 
and  action  by  some  thenars  and  pupils  because  he  is  different  and  does  not 
cc^foru  to  the  mainstream  of  Ufe,  In  the  school  community.  He  is  taught  that  he 
must  accept  values  which  conflict  with  what  he  has  been  taught  in  his  hornet 
Gradually  the  school,  in;  misdirected  efforts  to  be  kind,  lowers  its  expectations  of 
the  Indian  child. 

To  adjust  to  the  demands  and  value*  of  the  schoci!  leads  the  child  to  alienatioB 
from  his  Indian  home  and  community.  To  not  adjust,  exposes  him.  to  ridicule, 
prejudice- and  probably  a  life  of  quietly  desperate  poverty.  The  resultant  frustra- 
tion arising  from  inner  conflict  Ift  reflected  in  excessive  drinking  and  the  cyclical 
rise  of  suicides  among  young  Indian  people.  And  suicide  traditionally  has  been 
anathema  to  all  Indiana.  The*  lesson  educators  and  others  have  not  seemed  to 
learn  very  well  is  that  similar  treatment  of  children  is  not  Identical  to  equal 
treatment. 

Briefly,  teachers  and  others  must  learn  to  accept  Indians  as  individuals  and 
assist  them  in  their  growtik  £o  Indian  adulthood.  They  need  tc  know  the  cultural 
values  and  home  life  of  Indians  and  become  involved  in  Indian  communities 
where  they  teach  and  live.  They  need  to  assist  Indian  children  in  developing 
high  occupational  goals  and  to  teach  Indian  children  that  a  major  purpose  of 
education  is  self -development  and  not  just  a  means  to  a  materially  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  Above  all,  any  new  programs  designed  to  resolve  problems  of  In- 
dians must  be  designed  and  implemented  in  concert  with  the  Indian  people  woo 
will  be  directly  affected  by  them. 

This  paper  follows  the  training  and  vocational  development  of  about  60 
percent  of  all  American  Indian  high  school  graduates  of  1962  from  a  six-state 
area.  It  traces  their  employment  and  training  patterns  between  1962  and  1968. 
The  major  factors  studied  w<  re  the  importance  of  environment  and  opportunity 
in  the  development  and  attainment  of  occupational  statu*  What  effect  did 
the  educational  experience  have  on  these  graduates  and  to  what  use  did  they 
put  it? 

A  large  number  of  the  high  school  graduates  surveyed  felt  they  had  not  been 
equipped  by  their  education  to  meet  the  demands  of  living  in  the  post  high 
school  world. -Five  years  tfter  their  graduation  they  already  felt  unsuccessful 
and  had  only  vague  plans  to  effect  any  changes  in  their  lives.  Most  felt  the 
need  for  farther  training  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  job  which  would  afford 
them  satisfaction.  Many  w»  -  on  their  war  to  fulfillment  in  their  lives  or  careers 
but  a  larger  number  felt  unsuccessful  in  their  jobs  or  educational  experiences 
and  failed  to  take  any  pride  in  their  accomplishments. 

The  schools  and  prevailing  values  of  American  society  certainly  were  de- 
terminants in  the  roles  assumed  by  the  students  in  post  high  school  life.  How- 
ever, value  systems  and  modes  of  living  inevitably  must  be  modified  to  adapt 
to  an  ever  changing  world. 

The  schools  are  second  only  to  the  family  in  facilitating  the  personal  and 
vocational  development  of  young  people.  The  schools  have  a  heavy  responsibility 
In  enabling  the  students  to  develop  their  best  potential.  No  longer  is  it  sufficient 
for  the  schools  to  provide  fundamentals  such  as  communication  and  computa- 
tional skills  and  training  in  citizenship.  Schools,  today,  must  create  an  educa- 
tional atmosphere  in  which  students  may  acquire  sound  principles  on  which 
to  base  decisions  which  will  lead  to  a  satisfying  and  contributive  life.  These 
objectives  can  be  achieved  only  if  students  have  acquired  while  In  school,  self- 
direction,  creativity  and  flexibility  in  thinking  processes.  Thus  their  education, 
and  especially  the  counseling,  should  have  been  directed  to  increasing  matuiity 
in  decision  making.  There  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  the  factors  which  contrib  te 
to  self-direction  in  the  educational  background  of  most  of  the  high  school 
graduates  surveyed  in  this  study. 

PATTERNS  IN  THE  POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEARS 

The  first  major  and  general  question  to  which  this  study  addressed  itself  was 
that  of  what  happened  to  the  Indian  student  following  graduation  from  high 
school.  To  facilitate  the  analysis  of  the  data,  the  interviewed  population  was 
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dichotomized  Into  •tpersistergM  and  Mnon-jStersistelra.u  A  "perslster"  Was/define^ 
as  a  student  who,  after  graduation  from  nigh  school,  continued  fc*s  formal  edu* 
cation  or  training,  whether  academic,  Vocational  or  technical  in  natuie,  dtthougi 
not  necessarily  to'  completion.  A  4lnbn^pe^idster,,  was  defined  as  a  student  wpov 
after  graduation  from  high  school,  became  unemployed  or  accepted  emptofytnent 
but  did  not  pursue  further  training  or  continue  formal  education.  E&ch  o  f  these 
categories  was  further  subdivided  into  "male"  and  "female."  itT 

The  total  number  of  answers  to  any  question  did  not  always*  correspond  ex- 
actly with  the  totpl  number  of  interviewees:  Many  of  the  interviewee*!  responded 
with  multiple  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  wliile  in  other  instances  a 
of  the  interviesws  could  not  or  would  riot  respond  to  a  question         !i*  > 

About  70  percent  of  the  students  continued  Into1  academic  or  training1 pto&ttfmti 
following  graduation  from  high  school.  The  number  bf  persisters  is  not  startlingiy 
high  when  the  dropout  rate  m  high  school,  almost  one  out  of  every  two  indents,' 
is  considered.  Then,  only  about  half  of  the  graduates  who  entered  post  high  school; 
programs  completed  them.  Nor  did  thejr  complete  the  programs  they  Initially* 
entered.  The  large  majority  completed  technical-vocational  rather  than  academic, 
programs.  Of  the  student  sample  interviewed,  there  was  no  graduates  or  potential 
graduates  in  the  traditional  "prestige"  professions  such'  as  medicine,  law  6r 
engineering.  .. 

Approximately  six  years  after  high  school  graduation,  slightly  less  than  one-' 
half  of  the  females  and  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  males  were  employed 
for  pay  or  profit.  The  majority  of  the  graduates  were  working  in  low-skilly  low- 
skill,  low-pay,  low-interest,  non-permanent  types  of  jobs.  Three-fifths  of  these 
young  people  were  living  on  or  near  a  reservation. 

The  most  frequent  reasons  why  females  discontinued  post  high  school  pro- 
grams were  lack  of  interest  followed  by  marriage ;  among  males,  lack  of  financial 
support  followed  by  lack  of  interest.  Economic  status  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
major  determinant  in  either  entrance  into  or  persistence  in  a  post  high  school 
program.  About  one-half  of  those  who  discontinued  an  initially-entered  program 
resumed  in  the  same  or  a  different  program.  They  did  so  because  they  felt  the 
need  for  further  education  either  to  improve  themselves  or  to  gain  a  good  job. 

Two-thirds  of  the  males  and  one-third  of  the  females  accepted  employment 
unrelated  to  their  training.  Most  who  accepted  this  type  of  employment  did  so 
because  they  wished  to  live  on  or  near  their  home  reservation.  The  same  attitude 
characterized  the  job-holding  non-percisters  of  whom  90  percent  lived  on  or  near 
a  reservation.  Tor  these  people,  there  is  very  limi ted  choice  . of  -employment,  

Obviously,  future  prospects  are  not  too  bright  for  the  Indians,  who  did  not 
continue  education  or  training  beyond  high  school  graduation*  They  can  look 
forward  to  jobs,  rapidly  becoming  fewer  In  number,  which  do  not  require  any 
particular  skills  and  for  which,  consequently,  wages  are  low.  Most  of  the  jobs 
held  by  non-persisters  lack  interest  for  the  individual.  These  jobs  tend  to  be  of 
a  non-permanent  nature  and  so  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  non-persisters 
is  high.  Girls,  through  marriage,  can  escape  v  cuwo"  of  unemployment  How- 
ever, the  position  of  the  non-persister  female*  r^Iiy  is  not  bettered  since  they 
tend  to  marry  male  non-persisters  and  high  school  dropouts  and  so  continue  to 
eke  out  a  low-level  income  existence.  After  hig'a  school  graduation  the  tendency 
of  the  non-persisters  is  to  move  on  or  near  a  reservation  and  hold  a  job  for 
approximately  one  year.  Following  this  first  job,  the  tendency  is  to  move  away 
from  the  reservation,  frequently  out  of  the  Mate,  hold  a  job  for  up  to  another 
year  and  then  drift  back  to  the  reservation  This  pattern  is  repeated  over  the 
years. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TEE  GRADUATE 

The  average  number  of  children  in  the  family  of  the  high  school  graduate  was 
7.8  as  compared  to  2.3  children  in  the  typical  American  family.  There  was  no 
relationship  between  either  position  in  the  family  or  size  of  family  and  whether 
the  male  graduate  proceeded  into  a  post  iitgb  school  program.  However,  the 
smaller  the  size  of  the  family  and  being  the  first  born  of  the  family  affected  the 
chances  of  the  female  to  continue  her  formal  education.  There  was  little  rela- 
tionship between  the  degree  of  Indian  blood  possessed  by  the  graduate  and  per- 
sistence in  education. 

The  ability  to  speak  an  Indian  language  was  more  the  mark  of  the  female 
persister  than  of  the  female  non-persister.  No  significant  difference  r  as  observed 
between  the  ability  of  male  persisters  and  non-persisters  to  speak  an  Indian 
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language.  Overall,  the  majority  of  the  graduates  did  not  speak  an  Indian  lan- 
guage, No  large  differences  wore  apparent  In  the  degree  to  which  an  Indian 
language  was  spoken  in  the  homes  of  the  females.  There  was  a  markedly  greater 
frequency  of  an  Indian  language  spoken  in  the  home  of  male  nan -psrsisters  than 
in  the  homes  of  male  persiaters. 

The  amount  of  formal  education  completed  by  parents  of  the  persisters  was 
greater  than  for  the  parents  of  non-perslsters.  This  was  especially  so  among 
the  female  graduates.  More  mothers  of  persisters  were  gainfully  employed  than 
were  mothers  of  non-perslsters.  The  mothers  of  persisters  more  often  than  mothers 
of  non-pejdsters  held  jobs  which  required  training  and  skill.  No  significant 
dlfferencero  regard  to  these  factors  appeared  among  the  fathers. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  graduates  repeated  a  grade  and  one-fifth  repeated 
a  failed  subject  More  non-perslsters  than  persisters  repeated  a  grade  or  subject, 
Indicating  repetition  of  grades  or  subjects  is  a  major  factor  in  persistence  % 
beyond  nigh  school  education.  Nevertheless,  grade  or  subject  failures  seldom 
affected  tbe  desire  of  stndento  to  complete  high  school. 

tee-third  of  the  graduates  transferred  to  another  school  at  least  once  during 
nign  scbooL  The  number  of  transfers  was  greater  for  female  non-perslsters 
titan  persisters,  but  less  for  male  non-perslsters  than  persisters.  The  data  in- 
dicates female  non-perslsters  resolved  problem  situations  by  moving  to  a 
different  .setting*  Male  non-perslsters  remained  in  a  setting  and  adopted  a 
posture  of  passive  resistance  in  order  to  resolve  their  problems. 

The  favorite  activity  in  high,  school  was  social  activity  for  the  females 
ana  athletics  for  tbe  males.  A  greater  percentage  of  persisters  than  non-persist- 
crs  participated  in  school  activities.  Though  not  conclusively  proved,  it  appears 
participation  in  school  activity  was  an  inducement  for  the  student  to  remain 
in  school 

TBS  XM*  ACT  OF  HIGH  JCROOL  EXPERIENCE  AND  CABEERA 

Many  of  the  graduates  were  dissatisfied  with  their  present  career  status. 
Two-fifths  of  them  indicated  they  wished  to  change  their  Job.  The  major  rea- 
son for  doing  so  was  to  obtain  a  Job  which  would  be  of  more  interest.  Similarly, 
the  majority  of  these  young  people  would  follow  a  different  course  of  action 
if  they  coc?d  relive  their  post  high  school  days.  Most  of  them  felt  the  need  for 
further  education.  One-fourth  would  pursue  a  different  educational  or  training 
^program. 

The  prime  source  of  encouragement  to  continue  formal  education  was*the 
parents.  Tochers  ranked  next  as  a  source.  Encouragement  from  the  peer  group 
was  negligibleCFewer  non-perslsters  than  persisters  viewed  the  encouragement 
received  as  realistic;  Of  course,  fewer  of  the  non-persisters  responded  positively 
to  such  encouragement 

Three-fourtns  of  the  graduates  acknowledged  receiving  some  information  on 
available  post  high  school  educational  opportunities.  Less  than  one-third  of 
them  viewed  the  information  supplied  as  adequate.  Even  fewer  of  the  graduates 
received,  or  perceived  as  adequate,  information  on  post  high  school  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Information  they  did  receive  came  from  teachers,  reloca- 
tion officers  and  potential  employers  rather  than  counselors.  Obviously,  greater 
efforts  have  to  be  made  and  better  methods  utilized  to  bring  students  to  an 
awareness  of  opportunities  available  to  them.  More  and  better  counselors  are 
needed  who  can  collaborate  with  parents,  teachers  and  administrators  in  assist- 
ing students  to  self-discovery.  However,  such  conditions  hardly  can  exist  until 
the  counselors  and  other  educators  are  brought  to  a  self -awareness  and  an 
unbiased  understanding  of  the  students  with  whom  they  work. 

A  large  minority  of  the  graduates  felt  there  was  "nothing"  which  the  schools 
they  attended  did  best  for  them.  Of  those  who  thought  the  schools  did  something 

f>m,  the  largest  group  indicated  it  was  awarding  a  graduation  diploma.  The 
argest  group  responded  that  the  school  assisted  them  to  maturity.  Ideally, 
rse,  this  should  have  been  the  response  of  all  of  the  graduates.  The  most 
ant  changes  the  graduates  would  seek  in  the  schools  they  attended  were 
trainpd  teachers  and  higher  ncndmic  standards.  The  changes  they  called 
Jected  an  awareness  orTtfie^preJudice  of  "low  expectation." 
More  often  than  not  the  students  alreaiiyhave  bnilt  a  low  self-image  of  them- 
selves by  the  time  they  graduate  from  high^sehool  because  of  this  prejudice  of 
"low  expectation."  The  prejudice  has  been  reinforced  because  6f  the  "selffulflll- 
\  Ing  prophecy."  Told  often  enough  by  word  and  actioVtbat  Indian  students  are 
•  *\ 
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not  expected  to  measure  np  to  the  achievement*  of  the  general  student  popula- 
tion, the  students  behave  in  ways  calculated  to  tulAl)  the  expectation  ef  those 
with  prejudiced  attitudes.  This  prejudice  was  expressed  in  a  conversation  with  a 
public  school  principal,  uncommon  only  in  that  the  view  was  so  directly  expritsoect 
The  principal  declared  it  really  was  ueeleei  trying  to  do  anything;  for  Indian  stu- 
dents. As  long  as  the  Indian  children  were  qui'*  and  did  as  they  were  told  in  the 
cUtsaroom  and  school,  they  could  expect  social  promotions.  Eventually  they  would 
revive  a  sohooPattendance  certincate  in  Ilea  of  a  high  school  diploma.  JDven  those 
people  who  Intellectually  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  basic  equality  of  human  beings 
aud  therefore,  in  general,  that  potential  afbUlties  also  are  equal,  often  betray  by 
t&eir  actions  an  inability  to  accept  emotionally  the  premise  of  equality  which 
they  have  accepted  intellectually* 

A  large  majority  of  the  graduates  thought  their  Indian  fellow-students  did  not 
graduate  from  high  school  because  of  lack  of  encouragement  from  horn*  taek 
of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  lack  of  encouragement  from  the/  school. 
\  The  second  reason  is  dependent  largely  on  the  first  mad  third. 
\  Peer  group  association  in  school,  for  the  largest  gretfp  of  graduates,  Involved 
association  with  other  Indians.  The  next  largest  peer  group  Involved  association 
in  mixed  Iudlannon-Indian  groups.  Ae  majority  of  the  students  clatmed  peer 
group  association  did  not  affect  ettheff  their  achievement  in  classes  or  plans  to 
continue  education  beyond  high  school  level.  When  the  peer  group  did  affect  the 
decta:  as  of  an  individual,  such  effect  usually  was  posttm  and  heiienclai 

A  minority  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  graduates  admitted  they  ever  had  ex- 
perienced prejudice  directed  against  them.  They  all  readily  were  able  to  relate 
experiences  of  friends  and  relatives  who  were  victims  of  prejudice.  Curiously, 
the  respondents  seamed  to  feel  if  they  admitted  experiencing  prejudice,  they  wera 
admitting  inferiority  to  other  people.  Such  are  the  results  of  a  young  lifetime, 
not  necessarily  of  overt  prejudice,  but  of  prejudice  framed  en  a  sterotype. 

One-third  of  the  graduates  defined  "success"  in  terras  of  personal  happiness. 
The  remainder,  reflecting  the  struggle  for  survival,  defined  success  in  terms  of 
holding  a  good  job  and/or  possessing  a  good  education.  More  females  than  males 
thought  of  themselves  as  successful.  This  is  normal  since' females  equate  success 
with  a  satisfactory  marriage.  However,  males,  the  providers,  equate  success  with 
secure,  well-paying  Jobs  which  also  afford  them  personal  aetisftMftiou. 

More  of  the  graduates  thought  of  themselves  as  unsuccessful  than  character* 
Ised  themselves  as  successful. 

oouumrr  aim  sueoasTtONS 

This  study  has  sought  and  found  some  answers  to  the  question  of  what  hap- 
pens to  American  Indian  students  after  they  graduate  from  high  school  Un- 
doubtedly, parallel  studies  concerning  the  general  school  population  would 
produce  many  of  the  same  findings  although  varying  quantitatively.  Such  studies 
are  necessary,  not  only  because  the  data  are  important  In  evaluating  the  work 
of  schools,  but  also  because  of  the  need  for  comparable  data.  Recommendations 
for  improvement  of  education  are  inherent  in  the  presentation  of  the  data  and 
it  would  be  redundant  to  detail  them  here. 

As  in  moot  research,  this  study  has  raised  as  many  or  more  questions  as  it 
has  answered.  Hopefully,  leads  have  been  offered  for  further  research,  such  as 
on  mental  health  problems  of  Indian  students  and  learning  processes  of  early 
childhood.  In  any  event,  the  study  has  demonstrated  the  collection  of  data  in 
the  area  covered  is  feasible  even  when  it  is  necessary  to  probe  into  the  past  to 
collect  the  data.  Little  difficulty  should  be  encountered  in  devising  an  ongoing 
data -co]  lection  system. 

Such  a  data-collection  system  would  require  close  cooperation  among  the  orga- 
nisations interested  in  education  of  American  Indians.  The  obvious  first  step 
would  be  to  involve  tribes,  school  districts,  <State  Departments  of  Education  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  outlining  the  objectives,  detailing  the  data  which 
should  be  collected  and  designing  the  data-collection  system. 

However,  collection  of  data  is  not  an  end  1c  ;tself.  The  data  serves  as  a  fac- 
tual base  which  Is  necessary  in  formulating  decloions  and  programs.  In  the  past, 
a  piecemeal  approach  to  formulating  and  implementing  programs  too  often  has 
failed.  The  programs,  though  usually  well  thought  out,  have  neglected  to  take 
into  account  the  totality  of  Indian  life.  Hence,  the  programs  have  been  similar 
to  attempting  to  staunch  a  gaping  wound  by  the  application  of  a  bandaid.  Thus, 
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bo  matter  what  the  result*  of  fact  gathering  and  analysis  are,  the  ultimate 
remedial  steps  are  going  to  require  congruent  effort*  In  which  health  (Including 
mental  health),  education  and  socioeconomic  development  are  meshed  and  dove- 
tailed. If  they  are  not  coordinated  In  a  multi-pronged  attack  and  each  continues 
to  go  its  own  way,  little  or  no  advance  will  be  made  in  arriving  at  solutions  to 
problems. 

The  organisations  seeking  to  launch  multi-pronged  assaults  on  problems,  in 
attempting  to  fulfill  taeir  responsibilities,  need  to  engage  In  a  great  deal  of  self- 
eraluatioe.  Experimentation  has  aa  one  of  its  major  purposes  the  improvement 
of  the  established  patterns  of  doing  things  so  they  are  relevant  to  nil  those  in 
neod  of  it  Simultaneous  evaluation  will  be  necessary  to  make  sure  the  experi- 
mentation it  an  improvement 

Men  have  banded  together  Into  societies  so  they  may  do  tnor*  things  which 
improve)  the  quality  of  Use  and  which  they  are  unable  to  do  as  individuals.  Too 
often,  though,  society  interprets  its  mission  as  pressuring  all  individuals  to  con- 
form to  a  common  mold*  Society  attempts  to  kill  or  eliminate  those  ways  of  life 
which  are  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  mainstream.  In  a  pluralistic,  democratic 
nation,  society  should  be  supportive  of  the  individual.  It  should  facilitate  and 
enhance  Individual  development  by  making  available  as  many  viable  alternatives 
for  the  individual  as  possible.  In  short,  a  major  purpose  of  the  societal  life 
should  be  to  snake  man  more  tree. 

The  objectives  of  the  federal  government  have  more  often  than  not  been 
in  conflict  with  the  goals  of  the  Indian  itsople.  Programs  frequently  have  been 
Imposed  upon  them,  without  prior  consultation  and  almost  always  without 
direct  involvement  in  the  initiation,  planning  or  execution  of  the  programs.  The 
effect  has  been  to  contribute  to  a  feeling  of  alienation  among  Indian  people.  In 
common  with  other  poverty  groups  in  the  nation,  Indians  have  shared  a  feeling 
of  helplessness  which  stems  from  the  belief  that  they  cannot  control  their  own 
destiny. 

Indians  atre  aware  their  communities  and  people  are  held  in  low  esteem  by  the 
general  society.  They  wish  to  remain  Indian  but  do  not  want  the  low-status 
equivalent,  They  want  to  retain  a  way  of  life  with  values  Indiana  consider 
superior  to  those  of  the  general  society  but  also  want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
modern  technological  advances  and  attaiu  a  reasonable  material  standard  of 
living. 

Many  Indfers  fear  material  progress  and  evidence  they  are  beginning  to 
control  their  own  affairs.  They  claim  that  when  a  tribe  approaches  autonomy  and 
a  reasonable  standard  of  living,  those  governing  in  our  society  pressure  Indians 
to  Join  the  mainstream  of  society.  8oon  the  tribe  finds  itself  a  victim  of  "termi- 
nation* and  has  lost  all  that  it  sweated  and  sacrificed  to  regain  and  build. 

Research  in  change  and  innovation  during  the  past  couple  of  decades  has 
Indicated  changes  imposed  upon  a  community  from  outside  are  very  likely  to  be 
rejected!  Forced  changes  from  external  sources  may  result  in  overt  compliance 
but  covert  resistance.  When  change  threatens  the  valnes  of  the  people  affected, 
resistance  to  the  change  as  well  as  the  social  costs  in  introducing  the  change* 
grow  greater.  Social  changes  are  most  likely  to  be  accepted  if  they  are  Intro- 
duced through  the  existing  social  structure  of  the  people  affected  and  involve 
the  affected  people  in  every  aspect  of  initiating,  planning  and  executing  the 
change. 

To  ignore  these  finds  of  research,  is  not  wise  or  productive  of  effective  solu- 
tions to  problems.  The  temper  of  our  times  as  such  that  an  increasingly  rapid 
transfer  of  power  over  their  resources  and  decision  making  is  mandatory  and 
necessary  for  Indians.  To  say  Indians  are  not  ready  or  lack  ability  to  manage 
their  resources  when  some  tribes  now  successfully  operate  multi-million  dollar 
tribal  enterprises,  is  bureaucratic  rigidity. 

The  resources  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Indian  Division  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  other  governmental  agencies  should  be  {rat  at  the  disposal  of 
Indians  to  carry  out  programs  initiated  and  planned  by  them.  Only  in  this  way 
will  Indians  develop  a  genuine  feeling  they  are  in  control  of  what  happens  to 
them.  Important  as  new  programs  are,  primacy  must  be  given  to  the  processes 
by  which  Indians  can  feel  they  control  their  own  destiny  and  thus  develop  a 
viable  Identity.  If  such  courses  of  action  are  not  followed,  the  errors  of  bygone 
years  will  be  compounded,  s programs  will  continue  to  fail  to  bring  about  any 
lasting,  significant  change  and  no  progress  will  have  been  made  in  alleviating  the 
distress  of  the  Indian  populations. 
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corporation  working  with  more  than  eight  hundred  member  institu- 
tions in  the  Northwest  United  States  to  apply  the  findings  of  re- 
search and  technological  development  to  impvov*  educational  prac- 
tice. This  study  is  a  part  of  the  efforts  of  the  Laboratory  to  develop 
and  disseminate  data  and  conceptualisations  useful  in  evaluating 
and  designing  improvements  in  intercoltuxml  education.  The  re- 
search reported  herein  wss  performed  pursuant  to  a  contract  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Repeated  inquiries  are  made  about  the  number  of  American  Indian  students 
who  progress  or  drop  out  of  school  from  grade  8  through  grade  12.  The  response 
of  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  to  the  dearth  of  informa- 
tion which  triggered  the  inCuiries  was  to  launch  a  study  to  collect  recent;  hard 
data  on  the  education  of  Indian  youth.  This  study  was  financed  through  a 
contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  depended  upon  the  cooperation 
of  several  hundred  people,  Including  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers, 
personnel  (with  agencies  and  area  offices)  of  ths  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
tribal  office  officials  and  employees,  staff  members  of  State  Departments  ot 
Education,  and  the  parents  and  relatives  of  many  of  the  pupils. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  provide  some  data  and  information  for  or* 
ganlsatlons  and  agencies,  which  may  lead  to  the  development  of  experimental 
programs,  and  to  more  rational  decisions  about  the  education  for  Indian/ stu- 
dents, and  to  additional  indepth  studies.  \  ' 


Two  specific  objectives  were :  ^  

1.  To  provide  a  statistical  report  of  progress  and  dropouts  of  Indian  stu- 
dents in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  North 
and  South  Dakota  from  grade  8  in  1962  through  June,  1967. 

2.  To  develop  and  demonstrate  a  feasible  system  for  data  collection  on  a 
continuing  bash*. 

Procedures 

A  stratified  random  sample  of  50  percent  of  the  eligible  schools  In  each  stats 
was  drawn  for  the  study.  Eligible  schools  were  determined  by  the  following 
criteria : 

2.  State  and  Area :  Schools  and  tribal  groups  had  to  be  tn  those  portions 
of  the  states  of  Oregon.  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana.  North*  and  South  Da- 
kota which  were  included  in  the  Aberdeen,  Billings,  and  Portland  area  Juris- 
diction for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

2.  Tribal  Unitai  Tribal  units  were  determined  by  state  as  derived  from 
the  1962-33  census  of  tribes.  Tribal  units  of  less  than  200  population  were 
deleted.  An  Indian  was  denned  as  an  Individual  who  possessed  a  blood 
quantum  of  one-fourth,  or  more. 

3.  Schools;  Schools  with  concentrations  of  Indian  students  from  tribal 
groups  were  Identified  through  State  Departments  of  Education,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  public  and  private  school  authorities.  Schools  with 
less  than  ten  Indian  students  enrolled  in  grade  8  in  1962-43  were  to  be  de- 
leted. Because  schools  over-estimated  totals  of  Indian  students,  usually 
because  they  identified  pupils  with  less  than  one-fourth  degree  of  Indian 
blood  as  Indiana,  six  schools  are  included  in  the  sample  with  less  than  ten 
Indian  students  registered  in  grade  8  as  of  November  1,  1962. 

Forty  schools  or  56.3  percent,  were  drawn  as  the  samples  of  a  total  of  71 
schools  which  qualified  under  these  criteria. 

The  target  population,  all  Indian  students  in  the  1962-68  grade  8  classes  of  ths 
selected  schools,  were  identified  by  name.  Thereafter  the  progress  of  each  student 
was  traced  through  school  to  June,  1967  or  dropout  regardless  of  which  school 


1  Tbii  Article  is  a  summary  of  s  study  report  with  ths  same  title  written  by  Dr.  Alpbonse 
D.  Seliofer  published  by  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  710  8.W.  Second 
Arcane,  Portland.  Oregon  97204. 


(By  Alphonse  D.  Sellnger,  Robert  R.  Rath) 
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rite  wm  « tended  The  work  o*  tracing  tb*Lprogre*a  of  the  students  was  carried 
out  by  field  workers,  usually  employees  cf  the  schools  where  the  initial  identi- 
fication of  the  students  was  state  The  data  was  then  checked  by  the  project  staff 
of  the  Portland  office.  School  students  were  guaranteed  anonymity  through  the 
use  of  numerical  coding  as  soon  as  the  basic  data  had  been  collected. 

The  term  "dropout**  is  used  in  this  study  to  designate  a  pupil  who  has  been  in 
membership  dnring  fhe  regular  scbool  term  and  who  withdrew  from  membership 
before  graftumting  front  •ebondary  school  or  before  competing  an  equivalent 
program  of  stodfee,  ftueb  an  individual  Is  considered  a  dropout  whether  the  drop- 
out occurs  during  or  between  regular  school  terms*  Whether  the  dropout  occurs 
before  or  after  the  compulsory  school  attendance  eg*  has  been  reached,  and  If 
the  minimum  renuired  amtmnt  of  scnooi  work  necessary"  for  graduation  has  not 
been  completed  except  by  reason  of  death. 

Hie  data  collected  about  eacn  student  included  promotton/gratmation/dropout, 
attendance  and  grades  in  adultton  to  identification  information. 

Selected  supporting  d*y$a 

There  was  no  intent  in  this  study  to  draw  inferences  from  or  to  interpret  the 
data  reported.  The  following  Information  from  recent  studies,  far  from  ex- 
haustive, Is  presented  in  order  to  preside  a  framework  for  the  data  of  the  study 
and  a  base  for  comparison.  The  reader  la  cautioned  that  the  factors  which  are 
cnaracteristic  of  the  dropout  are  extremely  complex.  In  the  ab*enoe  of  mo*t  of 
the*e  factor*  from  thi*  *iudyt  casual  inference*  regarding  the  cause  of  dropout* 
are  unwarranted.  The  statistical  data  of  this  study  is  useful  only  in  assessing 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  the  Indian  high  school  dropout  in  the  northwest 
United  States. 


Anker,  In  bis  surrey,  estimates  that  less  than  40  percent  of  Indian  High  School 
entrants  graduate  as  compared  to  60  percent  of  all  American  students.  Snilka 
and  Bryde  state  that  on  a  national  level  in  the  1903  school  year  dropouts  aver- 
aged 23  percent  of  the  school  population  as  compared  with  a  dropout  rate  for 
Indian  students  of  about  00  percent 

The  State  Department  of  Instruction  in  a  study  of  the  South  Dakota  secondary 
school  (grades  0-12)  dropout  population  in  196&-64  showed  that  09  percent 
of  Indian  dropouts  occur  in  the  ninth  grade  compared  with  20  percent  for 
non-Indians. 

An  as  yet  unpublished  study  compared  eighth  grade  students  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation  who  subsequently  dropped  from  school  with  those  who 
remained.  It  was  found  that  67  percent  of  dropouts  ana  boys  compared  with 
48  percent  in  the  school  population ;  67  percent  of  dropouts  are  from  country 
districts  as  compared  to  60  percent  from  country  districts  in  the  total  school 
population ;  dropouts  tended  U>  be  older  at  entrance  to  ninth  grade  (64  percent 
were  Id  years  of  age  or  over)  compared  to  those  who  remained  (81  percent  were 
16  years  of  age  or  under) ;  dropouts  achieved  a  mean  score  on  the  28th  percentile 
in  the  Iowa  test  of  educational  achievement  as  compared  to  a  mean  score  on 
the  42nd  percentile  for  those  remaining. 


One  major  objective  of  the  study  was  to  document  the  problem  of  the  American 
Indian  high  school  dropout  In  the  original  report,  the  emphasis  of  reporting 
was  to  present  tables  and  figures  for  each  school  ^fo  attempt  was  made  to 
interpret  the  findings. 

Comparison  of  dropout  rates  between  schools  or  tribes  was  purposefully 
omitted  from  the  original  report  Such  comparisons  are  invidious  because  of 
the  varying  numbers  of  pupils  tn  the  schools  and  particularly  because  of  the 
wide  differences  in  the  educational  objectives  pursued  by  the  schools  as  a 
result  of  the  composition  of  their  student  bodies. 

Four  presentations  were  made  for  each  sample  school,  as  shown  tn  the 
examples  below : 

A  figure  which  indicates  the  annual  flow  of  students  to  different  schools 
(Figure!). 

A  table  indicating  progressive  dropout  rates  by  sex  (Table  1). 
A  table  Indicating  annual  attendance  percentages  for  dropouts  and  per- 
sisters  (Table 2). 

A  table  indicating  grade  averages  for  dropouts  and  persisters  (Table  8). 


Findings 
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TABLE  l.-fROGRISSJVE  DROPOUT  KATE  BY  PERCENTAGES  TO  JUNE  1967,  FROM  A  TAtOET  POPULATION  OF 
AM  EM  CAN  INDIAN  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  MADRAS  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  OREGON.  IN  GRADE  8,  NOVEMBER 
1962 

1962-43, 

ftada8         1963-M         1964-66         1*5-66         1966-67  fatal 

TfU{  

flaw-  Nam-    Par-  Hum*    rV-  Nam-    for-  Nam-    Par-  Nam-    Pit-  Nttm-  Par- 
S«i  Nr     b«    cant     tor    cast     tor    etnt     tor    eant     tor    ean      (tor  ctaC 

Mate   II       0       0       00         00         1     i«       2    11.8       3  117 

FtiMto   10        0        0        I     10        1      13      13    117        3    fa.  4        8  42.1 

TaM... . .     38        0       «T     1     M        1     T?        4    1U        5     111      U  57 

TABLE  2.— AVERAGE  ANNUAL  AnENOANCE  BY  PERCENTAGES  TO  JUNE  1967,  OF  DROPOUTS  ANO  PERStSTCRS 
FROM  A  TARGET  POPULATION  Of  38  AMERICAN  INDIAN  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  MAORAS  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
OREGON,  IN  GRAOE  1  NOVEMBER  1982 

Yaar-- 

1982-83,  trad*  8         1983-44  1884-65       ~    1965-66  1966-67 

NiHRbcr  Pffctut  Numtor  Ptreant  Iterator  Ptreant  Numtor  Parcaet  Numtor  Ptrctirt 

Orapout   0       1  0  1      90.0  1       77.0  4      73.8  3        71  3 

Ptrstttr   37      91  9         33      92.7         33       92.6         32      91  9         »  II 

TABLE  3,— AVERAGE  ANNUAL  GRADES  TRANSLATED  TO  LETTER  GRADINGS  TO  JUNE  1967.  FROM  A  TARGET  POPU- 
LATION OF  39  AMERICAN  INOIAN  STUOENTS.  DROPOUTS  ANO  PERSfSTERS,  ENROLLED  IN  MAORAS  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  OREGON,  IN  GRAOE  1  NOVEMBER  1982 


Ytar— 

1982-63 

Gratia  8  1963-64  1964-G5  1965-66  1986-47 


Avtrata  Avtrift  Avtrnta  Avtfin  Avarafa 

Numbtr  frada  Namtor  grada  Numbar  frada  Numtor  frada  Numtor  jrada 

Dropout                    0  0)                0  0)                10+  2  0+  2  C+ 

Par**.                  35  C-             36  C-             35  D+  31  C-  25  C- 


i  Notavaftabfc. 

These  modes  of  presentation  were  selected  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  tor  a  functional  unit — a  school — as  well  aa  demonstrating  feasibility  for 
that  locality. 

Several  points  can  be  drawn  from  these  school  by  school  tabulations : 

1.  There  is  tremendous  mobility  of  Indian  students  to  a  variety  of  schools 
in  seeking  to  complete  a  secondary  education. 

2.  The  common  educational  Indices  of  attendance  and  grade  averages  are 
poor  indicators  for  Indian  students  persisting  in  school.  Further,  the  quality 
of  this  data  was  probably  not  comparable,  was  inconsistent  and  often 
missing. 

Comparative  graduation  rates  between  the  "normal"  population  and  the  sample 
of  American  Indian  students  are  difficult  to  obtain.  One  such  comparison  is 
presented  In  Table  4.  It  is  recognized  that  the  base  of  comparison  is  different, 
but  the  Indian  percentages  would  be  lower  If  computed  on  the  same  basis  be- 
-cause:  (1)  the  Indian  percent  Includes  perslstere  as  well  as  graduates,  and  (2) 
the  Indian  percent  Is  based  on  a  five-year  rather  than  a  four-year  period.  Clearly, 
dropout  rates  are  of  considerably  greater  magnitude  than  for  the  "normal" 
population. 
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TABLE  4. —COMPARATIVE  RATES,  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  ANO  INDIAN  STUDENTS 

Public  Msb  JrtiM»mpl» 

graduation  paratstara 

(parcaot)  (parcwQ 

WtAo  ;   719  tt.5 

Montana   tit  411 

North  Dilute  r   HO  ffiS 

Souti  Dakota    85.6  42.2 

National  im^i..   7hl  47.4 

  .....  _   J  ro  SnunuU  E.  Varnar,  'School  Draco**,"  rasaarca 

summary,  Washaujnw,  D.O.  BaaaarcA  Brvbten.  Nattona*  Education  AssodarJoa,  1967,  p.  H 


« l%5-66  gradaatat  as  9  (*rtMl  of  mitt  In  19(2,  ai  raportad  I 
wmmary,  Washington,  D.CL,  Raaaarca  Division,  National  Education  ; 
» Studiab  traced  f  turn  grada  I  in  1962  to  1M7. 


The  annual  dtopout  percentage*  of  American  Indian  secondary  students  in 

the  sample  schools  are  presented  by  state  In  Ifcble  5.  Patterns  of  Cropouta  clearly 
vary  between  and  among  the  tiates,  both  In  terms  of  the  total  dropout,  and  the 

annual  components  of  the  total  '  , 

TABU  5.-ANNUAL  DROPOUTS  OF  INDIAN  STUDENTS  IN  SAMPIF  SCHOOLS  BY  STAtfc 

Scnaaflyaar—  *  . 

Stata                                 1962^3  1963-64      1964-65  1965-64  196647  Total 

Oragan; 

Numbar                        42             0  1             1  5  6  12 

Parcaot                                        0  LA           2.4  12.5  117  29.3 

Washington: 

Numbar                         91             Z  *            15  7  3  35 

Paretnt                                      2.2  9.0          18.5  19.6  5.1  315 

Idaho: 

Number..^                    33             0  5             1  1  4  ,11 

Parcaot.                                         0  15.6           3.7  3.9  16.4  *4.4 

Montana: 

Numbar                        259            27  15            30  20  16  106 

Pareant                                     10.4  6.5          118  10.7  9.6  41./ 

North  Dakota: 

Numbar                         99             8  11            11  13  8  51 

Purcant                                      11  12.1          13.8  118  14.3  51.5 

South  Dakota: 

Numbar                        316            63  33            33  29  24  182 

Parcant.                                   19.9  13.0          15.1  1&6  lSj  57.8 

Total;  ,               ~~  _ ~~  "  ~~~ 

mfbaf                  840           100  73            91  75  60  399 

rcant                              11.9  9.9          13.7  13.1  12.1  47.7 


Nunfl 
Pirea 


The  /dropout  rate  for  Indian  female  students  in  each  of  the  six  states, 
with  tie  exception  of  North  Dakota,  is  considerably  higher  than  for  Indian 
male  students,  as  found  in  Table  6. 

\ 

TABLE  6.-0R0P0UT  RATES  DP  INDIAN  MALES  AND  FEMALES  IN  SAMPLE  SCHOOLS,  1962-67 


Mala  Famala  Total 

Drop-  Hum-  Par-  Drop-  Nunv  Par-  Drop*  Nunv  Par* 

Stata                               out  bar  cant  out  bar  cant  out  bar  cant 

Oraton                                          3  19  15.8  9  23  40.9  12  42  29.3 

Washington                                     16  46  34.8  19  45  42.2  35  ,  '791  38.5 

Idaho  .                                   *  16  25.0  7  17  41.2  11  33  33.3 

Montana                                        49  132  37. 1  59  127  45.6  108  259  41.7 

North  Dakota                                  23  41  56.1  28  58  48.3  51  v  99  51.5 

South  Oakota                                  77  149  51.7  IPS  167  63.3  182  316  57.8 

Total                                    172  403  4^6  227  437  51.9  !»  840  47/7 
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^$hl*,At*xly  hap  differed  from  other  dropout  studie*  In  that  the  students 
rWBtMiid  in  t*»  una  grade  on  a  epeciflc  date  who  constituted  the  target 
IfflQaUon  wefa'e***  Identified  by  name.  The  progress  through  school  of  each 
mfflm  was  then  traced  to  high  school  graduation  or  another  specific  date  almost 
fire  years  later  unless  death  or  dropout  from  school  occurred  prior  to  that  time, 
3%e  data  of  the  study  hare  bees  presented  in  a  series  of  figures  and  taMtfl 
without  any  attempt  to  Interpret  findtpfs.  Thus  the  study/  while  documenting  t&e 
magnitude  of  ft*  problem  of  the  American  Indian  high  school  dropout,  also  has 
d**wm*trated  tea  feasibUity  of  coUectmg  hard  data  in  this  area. 

The  need  to  collect  on  an  ongoing  baste  specific  up-to-date  data  on  the  progress 
*  of  *puptls,  as  weft  as  on  graduates  and  follow-np  of  graduates  for  at  least  a  year 
after  high  school  graduation,  is  of  grass  linnortancs  JBrsn  where  soma  attempts 
have  be**  mad  a  bor  iDdirid  wd  sofceeiaec  seaoel  systemato  cuUact  worn  data,  aflarta 
have  been  hampered  by  a  Ml  of  wtferafty  tp  the  aisthsdojsa^r  of  eeUeeting 
information  and  in  recording  it  School  personnel  beoaatt  r&T  * ruwiated  trying  to 
find  out  what  happens  to  a  transfer  student  when  the  receiving  school  does  not 
co<#&M  to  icfa^lsutthi  the  pvfatet  o>  ttf  t»attft*tffaf  sradent  ffeeeed* 

The  ftrttiA&t*  ia  setting  up- sedate eoUeetion  bank  and  regularteed  system  ef 
tninaferrthg  s^ewt  records  needs  to  be  ta*3tf  by  an  **efte*r  which  could  also 
serve  as  the  coordinator  of  such  efforts.  The  State  departments  of  Mocetlon 
are  almost  ideally  suited  to  understaking  such  a  task.  In  addition  to  access 
to  wn^priter  ftouttes,  Departments  probably  have  the/ greatest  contact  with  the 
many  organisations  engaged  in  the  educational  enterprise. 

The  continuing  collection  of  such  data  and  information  would  certainly  neces- 
sitate the  cooperative  efforts  of  school  districts.  State  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion, the  area  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  In  addition,  the  tribal  group 
must  be  involved  in  the  following  of  students.  It  became  apparent  that  the 
tribal  group  was  the  unique  source  of  information  when  significant  numbers  of 
students  transferred  to  secondary  schools  in  other  states  and  areas. 

This  study  has  clearly  shown  that  there  is  a  serious  and  complex  problem  of ' 
dropouts  of  American  Indian  high  school  student*  It  has  alao  demonstrated  a 
feasible  way  whereby  such  data  and  information  could  be  accumulated  on  a 
continuing  basis  for  use  in  developing  experimental  programs,  for  assistance  in 
making  more  rational  decisions  aboul  Indian  education,  and  points  to  problems 
about  which  additional  studies  are  needed. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Dr.  Van  Dusen. 

Senator  Mondau.  I  would  like  to  make  one  observation,  if  I  might. 

This  is  the  third  regional  educational  laboratory  which  has  beatified. 
It  surprises  me  that  so  much  of  the  pioneering  study  about  what  can 
be  done  is  coming  out  of  institutions  that  have  been  only  recently 
created  and  are  outside  of  the  basic  ongoing  structure  of  Indian 
education  as  we  have  known  it. 

The  same,  I  think,  can  be  said  of  the  department  of  education  in 
Minnesota  about  which  you  have  just  heard  I , think  this-says  some- 
thing about  the  need  to  invigorate  the  institutions  which  have  tradi- 
tionally dealt  with  Indian  education. 

Senator  Kemnedt.  Dr.  Van  Dusen,  we  welcome  you  here  before  the 
subcommittee.  We  appreciate  your  appearance  here,  Please  proceed. 

STATEMEHT  OF  DB.  JEAH  YAH  DUSEH,  PEDIATRICIAN,  TUBA  CITY 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  HOSPITAL,  TUBA  CITY,  ABB. 

Dr.  Van  Dusen.  My  testimony  is  based  upon  my  personal  observa- 
tions as  a  physician  <m  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation.  The  opinions 
expressed  are  my  own,  and  they  may  or  may  not  agree  with  those  of 
others  in  the  Public  Health  Service  or  my  superiors. 

For  many  years,  I  iave  been  concerned  with  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  Navajo  and  Hcpi  children  served  by  th*  hospital  at  Tuba  City, 
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Ariz.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  medical  problems  existing  have  a 
definite  effect  upon  the  futurfe'  educational  opportunity  and  per- 
formances of  the  children.  One  of  nfjr  major  concerns  is  that  of 
malnutrition.  V    /     n  ,  * 

Until  vBrf  "recently  v  we  could  only  guess  at  tfhe  extent  df  the  prob- 
lem. Ongoing  attempts  to  improve  our  records  and  reporting  methods 
should  give  more  satisfactory  information  in  the  future.  I  can  report 
on  some  of  the  information  yet  to  be  published  that  was  obtained 
this  summer.  * 

Mr.  John  Secondi.  a  medical  student,  was  supported  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vaaderbilt  Medical  School  and  the  Congress  of  American  In- 
diana. Witfc^he  assistance  of  Dr.  James  Carter,  we  were mbfe  to  review 
thejwroblem  of  protein-calorie  malnutrition  as  seen  in  our  hospital. 

We  rovfcwrd  tae  records  of  all  admissions  under  5  years  of  a^e  for 
the  post  5  yeafca  There  were  5,480  records  reviewed.  Of  these,  116  of 
the  children  had  a  diagnosis  of  malnutrition. 

There  were  fclso  £7  oases  of  marasmus  kh$  Vt  cases  of  Kwashiorkor. 
Th^  mortality  wafr  48  percent  for  marasmus  and  13  percent  lor  Kwa- 
shiorkor. As  a  phcsician  I  am  very  loath  to  admit  my  failure  in  "help- 
ing; this  is  a  very  ?  Very  horrible  extent  of  malnutrition:  1 

One  of  the>thing&  m  the  clinic  that  should  be  done  is  to  get  a  social 
and  medical  diagnosis  of  malnutrition  that  is  acceptable  to  us  all.  In 
the  Senate  yeaterday»I  heard  about  starvation.  I  don't  know  what  star- 
vation is  but  I  think  what  theV  mean  are  these  48  percent  marasmus 
that  died  and  (the  18  percent  of  Kwashiorkor  that  died.  To  me  I  think 
that  maybe  would  be  stataation. 

All  of  the  cases  of  marasfcns  were  under  8  months  of  age,  the  mean 
was  8  months  of  age.  The  cases  of  Kwashiorkor  were  from  0  months 
to  80  months  of  age1  with  a  mean  of  14  months  of  age. 

These  two  disseise  entities  are  admittedly  the  most  severe  forms  of 
protein-calorie  malnutrition.  The  high  fatality  rate  indicates  the  se- 
verity of  the  niedical  problem. 

Of  even  more  importance  is  the  evidence  being  accumulated  recently, 
that  such  episodes  of  severe  malnutrition  has  an  effect  upon  the  future 
learning  potential  of  the  children.  As  vet  we  do  not  know  what  degree 
of  malnutrition  causes  what  degree  or  damage  to  the  brain. 

Another  facet  of  our  study  this  summer,  was  to  gather  the  heights 
and  weights  of  children  on  ike  Navajo  Reservation  preschool  urogram. 
These  children  ranged  from  age  3  to  7  years  of  age  Records  from  948 
children  over  the  entire  reservation  were  utilized. 

When  compared  with  the  standard  Boston  Curves,  80  percent  of  the 
boys  and  29  percent  o*  the  girls  fell  below  the  8  percent  tine  in  height 

As  regards  to  wek,  8  percent  of  the  bom  and  9  percent  of  the 
girls  fell  below  the  3  percent  line.  This  would  indicate  that  early  in 
life  malnutrition  existed  sufficiently  to  disturb  growth  and  produce 
stunting  of  height 

Subsequently,  many  of  the  children  mined  weight  but  could  not  over- 
come the  stunting.  Tneae  are  the  children  who  are  apt  to  enter  school 
with  biological  disadvantages  in  regards  to  ability  to  learn. 

The  apparent  types  of  damage  are  particularly  in  those  difficult 
to  measure  abilities  of  hand-eye,  ear-eye,  hand-ear  coordination. 

Senator  Keknedt.  Of  the  deficiencies  you  mentioned— I  don't  know 
whether  ycu  get  at  it  later  in  your  testimony — the  relationship  between 
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malnutrition  and  mental  retardation  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again.  So  not  only  do  yon  have  the  physical  kind  of  defects,  there 
really  is  a  very  definite  effect  on  brain  development? 
Br.  Van  Dttsbk.  Tee. 

Senator  Enrra>Tk  Let  me  ask,  as  we  go  through  the  figures  so  that 
the  record  shows  this,  about  the  curve  and  the  weight  comparisons. 
Do  you  relate  these  to  other  children  or  other  Indian  groups  ? 

Will  opponents  say  that  these  are  hereditary  traits  of  the  Indian 
group? 

Could  you  respond  to  that  for  the  record? 

Br.  Van  Dussn.  This  is  the  argument  that  has  been  put  out  for 
many,  many  years.  Recent  studies  done  in  other  countries,  notably 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  and  South  Africa,  I  believe  it  is,  have  shown  that 
the  advantaged  child  in  these  countries  follow  the  Boston  Curve. 

The  disadvantaged  children  in  these  countries  dont  follow  the  Bos- 
ton Curve. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Would  that  be  true  of  Indians?  I  don't  know 
whether  that  would  be  true  in  regard  to,  say,  Spanish-speaking  people.  > 
Br.  Van  Dusbn.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  It  yon  have  someone  up  in  Boston  and  San  An- 
tonio, one  is  from  Spanish-speaking  parents  and  the  other  is  from 
Irish  

Dr.  Van  Dobsn.  Race  has  its  effect  on  the  stature.  That  is  one  of 
the  arguments,  but  we  are  finding  out  that  this  is  not  so.  Interestingly 
enough,  in  my  14  years  I  have  watched  yiite  a  few  children  grow  up. 
For  many  years  we  never  thought  a  IIopi  could  possibly  be  6-foot  tall. 
I  now  have  quite  a  few  youngsters  thai  I  am  going  on  tiptoe  to  look 
into  their  ears  or  have  to  mate  them  sit  down.  There  are  6-foot  Hopis. 
There  have  always  been  a  few  6-foot  Navajos  but  the  Hopis  are  par- 
ticularly striking  because  they  never  got  to  be  6- foot  tall. 

Height  potential  is  not  dependent  upon  race.  There  are  individual 
groups  of  the  pygmies  and  the  giants  but  apparently  this  is  not  a  racial 
characteristic 

Senator  Kennedy.  On  these  problems — I  apologize  for  interrupt- 
ing—of nutrition  deficiency  that  you  talk  about,  there  are  a  number  of 
Members  who  are  both  on  this  committee,  Senator  Mondale,  and  others, 
and  on  Senator  McGovern's  nutrition  committee.  I  think  we  ought  to 
certainly  communicate  to  them  your  testimony. 

As  you  probably  know,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Senate,  we 
have  the  active  support  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  in  really  coming 
to  grips  with  the  problems  of  malnutrition.  Certainly  you  are  identi- 
fying an  area  of  great  distress.  I  would  like^  with  your  permission,  for 
us  to  notify  Senator  McGovern  and  the  members  of  his  committee  and 
have  them  look  into  this  extremely  distressing  testimony. 

Dr.  Van  I)usen.  My  technical  paper  is  about  to  be  published.  I  will 
be  glad  to  send  the  paper  to  you.  It  should  be  in  the  next  month  or  so. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  wish  you  would.  Those  parts  of  it  that  are  rele- 
vant will  be  included  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Report  or  Nutrition  Study  on  Navajo  Reservation 

Tn  the  spring  and  summer  of  1067,  reports  of  "hunger  and  starvation"  In  the 
U.S.  appeared  in  tbe  news.  Ootifc?essionai  committees,  private  foundations,  and 
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concerned  individuals  called  attention  to  the  problem.  In  the  tell  of  1967,  Congress 
added  an  Amendment  to  the  Partnership  for  Health  Amendments  of  1067,  calling 
for  the  Secretary  of  DHBW  to  cendoct  a  Dutrttkw  wiz^y  to^detendn^ttom^* 
tude  and  location  of  hunger  and  starvation  in  the  0.8. 

The  Nutrition  Program  (formerly  the  ICNND)  had  been  involved  with  83  nutri- 
tion imrveys  overseas,  and  was  designated  by  the  Secretary'a  Office  to  carry  oat 
the  study.  An  advisory  cotarntttee,  composed  of  leys  eseutattves  from  agencies  In 
DHBW",  and  also  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  USDA  developed  the 
general  Harvey  protocol  Including  the  sample  selection.  It  was  assumed  that  if 
(hunger  and  starvation)  malnutrition  existed  In  the  U.S.,  it  wouM  occur  in  the 
populations  living  In  poverty  or  near  poverty.  Also  certain  groups  which  were 
known  to  have  more  health  problems,  the  migrant  workers,  aged,  preschool  chil- 
dren In  urban  ghetitoes,  and  families  in  Appalachla.  The  survey  areas  selected 
were  states  which  were  known  to  have  sizable  numbers  of  poor  families  and  con- 
centrations ot  the  special  groups.  In  addition,  some  regional  representation  was 
fought,  though  no  attempt  was  made  to  include  states  from  every  area  of  the 
country. 

Thus,  the  National  Nutrition  Survey  was  designed  so  that  the  first  phase  would 
place  priority  on  low  income  areas.  A  random  selection  to*  made  from  Bureau  of 
Census  enumeration  diitricta  where  the  largest  percentage  of  famines  ^cre  lirlss? 
In  poverty.  The  universe  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn  represented  twenty* 
Ave  percent  of  the  state's  population  and  the  lowest  income  Quartlle  based  on  1900 
ceura*  data.  This  resulted/in  a  selection  of  approodmately  one  hundred  enumera- 
tion districts  per  state  with  twenty  households  selected  from  each,  enumeration 
district  This  would  then, yield  six  to  eight  thousand  individuals  from  two  thou- 
sand households  pox  state.  The  estimated  sample  sfee  for  the  ten  states  will 
include  appi  Mcimately  seventy  thousand  individuals.  ,  . 

The  basic  protocol  for  the  study  is  that  developed  by  the  IONNT)  with  slight 
modifications  as  required  for  the  U.S.  population,  and  the  sampling  procedure 
used.  '  \ 

The  National  Nutrition  Survey  dedgn  incorporates : 

1.  Clinical  assessment,  including  a  physical  history  and  examination*  various 
anthropometric  measurements  such  as  height,  weight,  and  subcutaneous  at,  and 
bone  X-ray  measurements.  j  - 

2.  Biochemical  measurements  of  the  levels  of  various  substances  In  blood  and 
urine.  ■  ). 

8.  Dietary  assessment  of  nutrient  intake  and  usual  patterns  of  consumption. 

4.  Dental  examinations. 

5.  Related  data  such  as  socio-economic  status,  food  sources,  educational  status, 

eta  T 

Clinical  ..  .... 

The  purpose  of  the  clinical  assessment  component  of  a  nutrition  survey  Is  to 
detect  physical  signs  and  symptoms  of  deviation  from  health  due  to  malnutri- 
tion and  includes : 

(1)  A  medical  history  and  physical  examination.  In  general,  the  physical 
examination  evaluates  long-term  nutritional  history  as .  was  explained/ 
earlier.  The  medical  history,  which  is  designed  to  obtain  prevalent  .disease 
patterns  such  as  infections  or  parasitic  infestations  which  influence  absorp- 
tion and  meUbollsm  of  nutrients  independent  of  dietary  intake,  Js  useta!  in 
assessing  interrelationships  of  nutritional  status  and  disease.  / 

(2)  Anthropometric  studies  are  Incorporated  in  the  clinical  assessment  of 
a  nutrition  survey  to  help  determine  the  effect  of  nutrition  on  physical 
growth  and  development.  / 

(3)  Bti*e  X-ray  measurements  afford  quantification  of  developmental 
status,  regardless  of  body  build,  which  complicates  comparisons  of  different 
populations.  Bone  changes  are  also  seen  in  nutritional  deficiency  conditions 
such  as  rickets,  osteomalacia,  infantile  scurvy,  fluorosis  and  proteinflBorie 
malnutrition.  .  ■ 

Biochemical  measurements 

Biochemical  measurements  of  the  levels  of  various  substances  in  body  tissues 
and  fluids  reflect  current  or  recent  nutritional  status.  Depletion  of  body  stores  of 
nutrients  is  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  nutritional  deficiency  disease.  As 
the  deficiency  progresses,  functional  impairment  occurs,  and  finally  thp  physical 
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change*  characteristic  of  a  clinically  manifest  deficiency  disease  appear.  Bio- 
chemical measurements,  therefore,  allow  an  Identification  of  risk  populations  as 
weU  aa  populations  with  frank  malnutrition. 

Dentai  evvnfaation 

&ha  dentai  examination  includes  an  evaluation  of  dental  health  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soft  (periodontal)  tissues  of  the  month.  While  all  dental  findings 
cannot  he  claimed  to  result  from  inadequate  nutrition,  obvious  relationship  to 
dietary  intake  exists.  For  example,  the  presence  of  caries  may.  be  associated  with 
a  low  intake  of  fluoride,  and  spongy  bleeding  gums  indicate  vitamin  O  deficiency. 
Poor  dental  health  la  defined  by  increased  d^cayeoVmissAng-filled  (IXM.F.)  rates. 
Inability  to  bite  and  chew  leads  to  a  selection  of  soft  and  readily  swallowed 
foods  which  frequently  are  deficient  in  some  of  the  essential  nutrients  and  can 
lead  eventually  to  o'ert  malnutrition.  The  second  major  cause  of  inadequate  den- 
tation among  the  aged,  periodontal  disease,  while  due  primarily  to  poor  oral 
hygiene  and  inadequate  dental  care  can  be  aggravated  by  nutritionally  deter- 
mined caries  and  diseases  of  the  gums. 

JHetart 

Dietary  intake  data  is  an  essential  part  of  any  complete  nutrition  study, 
needed  to  provide  Information  on  levels  of  nutrient  intake,  sources  of  nutrients, 
food  habits,  preparation  practices  and  attitudes.  These  dietary  data  provide 
information  needed  for  complete  interpretation  of  the  clinical  and  biochemical 
results.  This  information  is  basic  to  planning  dietary  changes  and  modifying 
or  initiating  new  programs  that  have  an  influence  on  food  habits  and  Intake. 
The  solution  to  problems  uncovered  by  clinical  and  biochemical  assessments 
depends  upon  knowledge  of  the  eating  habits  and  food  availability  within  the 
area  along  with  a  sound  program  of  food  technology. 

Other  rotated  fmotor* 

A  variety  of  non-nutritional  factors  affect  food  choices  and  Intake.  A  nutri- 
tional status  study  must  include  data  collection  of  these  items  for  a  complete 
assessment  of  possible  causes  underlying  malnutrition  and  to  provide  a  basis 
for  future  planning.  Rxnmptae  of  some  of  the  related  factors  are: 

(1)  Welfare  programs 

(2)  Wood  distribution  programs 

(3)  General  food  availability  ' 

(4)  Health  and  educational  facilities 

(5)  Socio-economic  and  ethnic  characteristics 

During  the  development  of  the  nutrition  survey,  a  pilot  study  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  was  proposed.  The  purpose  was  to  obtain  information  on  how  one 
could  best  carry  out  a  nutrition  survey  on  the  reservation.  The  USDA  expressed 
some  interest  in  the  study,  and  agreed  to  support  a  small  study  in  one  area 
of  the  reservation,  Lower  Greasewood,  Arizona.  The  Greasewood  Chapter  area 
is  over  50  square  miles,  and  is  located  approximately  sixty  miles  soathwest  of 
the  PHS  Hospital  at  F3rt  Defiance,  Arizona. 

A  BIA  boarding  school  is  located  at  the  Chapter  center  in  Lower  Grease- 
wood. About  813  families  were  listed  on  the  census  roles,  but  a  number  of 
these  no  longer  live  in  the  area.  The  total  census  population  is  1230  persons, 
with  100  children  at  boarding  schools  some  distance  from  Greasewood,  and 
over  300  living  out  of  the  area  on  a  semi-permanent  basis.  The  total  population 
in  the  area  is  815,  and  all  were  considered  part  of  the  sample.  This  included 
all  children  of  families  in  the  area  who  were  attending  the  boarding  school  at 
Lower  Greasewood.  * .  * 

A  modified  survey  protocol  was  used,  but  included  the  major  components  or 
the  national  study  with  the  exception  of  the  dietary.  Trained  nutritionists  were 
not  available  to  carry  out  the  family  and  individual  food  intake  study.  A  very 
limited  questionnaire  on  food  sources,  food  expenditures,  water,  cooking  facil- 
ities and  food  storage  was  completed  for  each  family.  A  few  twenty-four  bour 
recalls  on  selected  individuals  were  completed. 

A  comprehensive  report  of  the  survey  in  Lower  Greasewood  is  being  prepared 
by  Dr.  Keith  Reisinger,  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Reisinger  served 
as  director  of  the  study.  However,  the  characteristics  of  the  population  and  a  few 
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comparisons  with  data  from  the  preliminary  report  of  the  state  survey  will  serve 
v    *o  Illustrate  tfre  reautte  of  the  Navajo  study. 
Characteristics  of  famines 

The  information  on  the  initial  l£6  family  units  studied  has  been  evaluated  in 
part  Slightly  over  one-half,  05'  families,  were  receiving  commodity  foods.  The 
purchase  of  food  was  mainly  on  credit  or  a  oomhinatkm  of  credit  and  cash.  Only 
39  f ami)  lea  indicated  that  all  food  was  purchased  with  ca*h.  While  the  local  * 
trading  posts  were  a  major  food  resource  many  families  traveled  to  a  nqavby 
town  to  panto  food.  A  supermarket  wai  opened  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
study  at  Window  Bock,  Aiisona,  and  a  n amber  of  families  has  purchased  food 
there  at  the  time  of  the  survey  < 
*  Except-  for  about  fifty  families  living  the  Lower  Greasewood  school  and  clinic, 
the  families  were  living  in  hogans  and  one.  and  two  room  buildings  dispersed  over 
approximately  400  square  miles.  Of  the  first  126  homes,  only  28  bad  electricity. 
T*enty-4Jve  of  tftese  homes  had  water  in  the  home,  but  tun  of  these  did  not  use  the 
water  for  drinking,  as  it  was  salty.  The  remainder  had  to  obtain  their -water 
aupply  some  distance  from  their  homes. 

A  cursory  review  of  diet  histories  Indicated  that  the  number  of  different  U  yd 
items  included  in  the  Navajo  diet  was  limited.  Probably  the  most  frequently 
recurring  items  In  tike  diet  were  mutton  stew  and  fry  bread* 

Anemia 

Anemia  appeared  to  be  less  of  a  problem  in  the  sample  studied  at  Lower  Crease 
wood  than  ftat  In  the  NNS,  Using  the  standards  which  have  been  established  for 
"the  evaluation  of  the  biochemical  data  from  the  National  NuMtton  Survey  only 
lift  eon  percent  of  the  population  had  unacceptable  hematocrit  levels.  The  data 
calculated  fk*om  the  states  thus  far  indicate  that  from  twenty  (2C)  to  thirty  (80) 
percent  of  the  population  fall  into  the  unacceptable  group.  (Table  1) 

A  preliminary  review  of  a  portion  of  the  Navajo  data  by  age  groups  suggests 
that  the  problem  occurs  most  often  In  the  adult  population,  Only  about  ten  percent 
of  children  under  12  years  of  age  were  in  the  unacceptable  group  (defidect  pit* 
low  category)  while  in  title  adults  group  over  thirty  percent  were  to  this  group. 
(Table  2) 

Additional  studies*  have  been  carried  out  on  other  serum  constituents  related 
to  normal  hemoglobin  development.  The  iron  level  in  the  serum,  and  the  trans- 
fWrin  saturation  were  In  the  unacceptable  range  for  twenty-one  and  thirty-live 
percent  of  the  population  respectively*  Unacceptable  levels  of  serum  iron  were 
present  most  often  in  female*  over  12  years  of  age,  but  wen  present  to  significant 
numbers  of  persons  to  ad  age  groups,  (Tab.  3) 

Red  cell  folacto  levels  were  to  the  acceptable  range  for  ninety-eight  percent  of 
the  population,  indicating  adequate  intake  of  this  nutrient 

Growth  retardation  5 

In  the  sample  we  have  studied  to  the  National  Nutrition  Survey,  childrcr  oe- 
tween  1  and  S  years  of  age  fall  below  the  average  height  of  children  to  the  Xj&Il 
Three  times  the  expected  number  of  children  fell  below  the  16th  percentile  of  Iowa 
growth  standard.  Preliminary  evaluations  of  wrlstbone  X-ray  data  suggest  that 
some  3  to  4  percent  of  the  children  are  retarded  in  bone  growth.  The  Navajo  data 
was  even  more  striking  with  over  75%  of  the  children  below  the  00th  percentile 
and  over  70  percent  through  age  1Q  below  the  25th  percentile.  TJis  may,  of  course, 
reflect  a  genetic  potential  for  smaller  size.  (Tables  4  &  5)  However,  the  bone 
growth  data  indicated  markeu  retardation  during  the  first  Ave  years  of  life,  with 
'  growth  retardation  in  the  females -more  pronounced  than  in  males.  Preliminary 
evaluation  suggests  that  there  is  catching  up  of  physical  growth  in  the  period  of 
6ypar$tol4years. 

titamin  €  (ascorbic  acid)  i 

Preliminary  data  on  the  xivajo  population  studied  indicates  that  about  7<fr 
of  the  group  had  low  serum  Vitamin  C  levels.  This  is  less  than  present  In  the 
population  studied  in  the  state  surrgfs.  Information  presently  available  does  not 
indicate  that  any  one  age  grofep  has  afhigher  prevalence  of  iow  vitamin  O  serum 
levels.  ! 
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Other  nutrient* 

Serum  ritamin  A  \ereU  were  in  the  normal  range  for  moat  of  the  population. 
This  was  also  true  for  urinary  excretion  riboflavin  and  thiamine.  The  aerum  pro- 
tein and  albumin  values  have  not  been  completed. 
CUnioal  $igne 

In  moat  nutritional  surveys  few  frank  clinical  signs  of  deficiency  disease  are 
expected.  A.  very  few  changes  were  seen  in  the  Navajo  population  studied. 

A  number  of  the  subjects  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  infection,  and  in  some 
older  persons  chronic  diseases  were  present.  As  the  survey  was  carried  out  In  an 
Indian  Health  Clinic,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  refer  these  cases  to  the  physician 
in  charge  of  the  clinic. 

While  preliminary  information  suggests  that  the  Navajo  population  at  Lower 
Oreasewood  is  not  malnourished,  a  number  of  nutritional  problems  are  present. 
Of  most  concern  Is  the  large  number  of  small-for-age  children.  This  suggests  that 
general  undernutrition  or  excessive  disease  during  the  first  few  years  of  life.  It 
is  probable  that  the  picture  presented  is  actually  a  combination  of  these  two 
factors. 

When  the  complete  information  is  available  on  the  dietary,  it  may  be  possible 
to  obtain  an  indication  of  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  poorer  growth  in  children, 
as  well  as  the  unacceptable  serum  levels  for  certain  nutrients  found  during  the 
study. 

TABLE  1.-- SUMMARY  OF  HEMATOCRIT  DATA:  NUTRITION  SURVEYS  (ALL  GRo,  STUDIED) 

Number  Pelcent 

Location  studied  Unacceptable 

Alaska   100  22 

Affront   545  15 

Kentucky   502  24 

Louisiana  _   2,813  2% 

New  York   631  31 

Tarn.,..     2,792  2* 

Rio  Grande     525  20 


TABLE  2.— HEMATOCRIT  DATA:  NAVAJO  INDIANS,  ARIZONA 


Number        Deficient  Low  Acceptable 

Age  group  studied       (perceitt)       (percent)  (percent) 


Children  (0  to  5  years)   27  4  7  89 

Children  <6  to  12  years)   84  1  8  92 

Wnwn  (over  12  years)   67  3  34  63 

Mai  (over  )2  years)   36  3  28  69 

All  groups   214  2  20  78 


TABLE  3.— SERUM  IRON  AND  TRANSFERRIN  SATURATION  DATA,  NAVAJO  INDIANS,  ARIZONA 

Number  Deta  Percent 
Age  group                                                               studied        studied »  unacceptable 

0to5yeirs                                                                              33  SI  17 

TS  25 

6  to  12  years                                                                           82  SI  17 

TS  38 

Over  12  years,  female                                                                  66  SI  29 

TS  38 

Over  12  years,  male                                                                  36  SI  19 

TS  25 

All  groups.                                                                                 207  SI  21 

TS  35 


» SI,  serum  Iron;  TS,  transferrin  saturation. 
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TABLE  *. — NAVAJO,  MALE,  0  TO  14  YEARS 
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TABLE  1-NAVAiO,  FEMALE  0  TO  14  YEARS 
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Senator  Yakborottgh.  Senator  Kennedy,  I  am  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee.  We  have  had  testimony  this  month  from  nutritionists 
and  medical  doctors  and  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  that  90  percent 
of  the  development  of  the  child's  brain  takes  place  by  the  time  they 
are  4  years  of  ace. 

Undernourishment  and  malnutrifton  before  that  age  leaves  per- 
manent mental  retardation. 

Dr.  Yak  Doten.  Those  testimonies  are  far  more  valuable  than  mire. 
I  am  a  pediatrician.  I  am  a  practicing  physician*  I  just  take  care 
of  kids,  feut  I  know  in  my  heart  that  their  research  is  right  because 
I  h»  ve  seen  this  over  my  entire  medical  life. 

Would  you  like  to  see  some  pictures  that  I  have  of  patients?  These 
are  amateur  photographs.  I  apologize,  I  hesitated  to  bring  them. 

(Slides.) 

Dr.  Van  Dusen.  This  is  a  favorite  one  of  mv  colleagues  because 
this  woman  is  very  typical  with  a  malnourished  child.  She  has  lost 
her  breast  milk  and  she  has  come  in  and  she  says — we  said  the  baby  is 
not  growing  right  It  is  getting  skinny.  She  says,  <4What  do  I  do?  I 
don?  have  orea9t  milk.  We  said,  "  r ou  will  have  to  feed  him  an 
evaporated  milk  formula," 
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She  says,  "How  can  I get  it?"  Then  the  social  thing  comes  in. 

Senator  Yarborottgh.  What  tribe  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Van  Dusen.  Navajo.  This  is  taken  in  the  clinic. 

Senator  Kennedy,  The  social  workers  have  not  been  coming  in  for 
all  thoee  kids  that  were  starving  ?  Where  were  they  I  What  is  the  prob- 
lem there? 

Dr.  Van  Dusen.  No  jobs,  no  money,  maybe  living  on  surplus  com- 
modities which  are  inadequate. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Were  there  church  agencies?  Who  was  trying  to 
help  the  community  ? 

Dr.  Van  Dusbn.  The  Federal  Government  under  your  Agriculture 
Department.  This  is  a  Kwashiorkor  on  th*  day  of  admission. 

Senator  Mondale.  How  long  would  that  child  have  been  without 
help  before  she  was  brought  in  here  ? 

Dr.  Van  Duben.  As  near  as  I  can  figure  out  from  the  histories  of 
the  children  I  have  taken  care  of,  if  yon  put  a  child  who  is  already 
undernourished,  who  is  beginning  to  have  growth  failure,  if  yon  take 
away  all  his  milk  or  his  other  normal  source  of  protein  it  takes  about 
6  weeks  of  almost  total  absence  of  protein  to  produce  Kwashiorkor. 

To  me  the  best  way  of  talking  about  marasmus  and  Kwashiorkor 
would  be  that  this  is  the  decompensated  state  of  malnutrition,  espe- 
cially with  Kwashiorkor.  - 

You  have  to  have  a  chill  that  is  not  growing  well.  He  is  already 
in. trouble.  Then  if  vou  cut  out  his  protein,  boom,  the  bottom-  falls  out. 

When  yoq  get  a  child  like  this,  just  feeding  him  food  is  not  going  to 
do  a  darn  thing,  he  won't  be  able  to  use  that  food. 

You  havp  to  go  on  to  special  formulas  because  he  is  intolerant  of 
certain  types  of  fat,  intolerant  of  certain  types  of  sugar  and  it  is  just 
plain  difficult  to  get  these  children  to  accept  food.  They  have  a  tre- 
mendous djarrhea  and  what-have-you. 

Senator  Mondaij:.  Why^ wasn't  that  child  brought  in  sooner  ? 

Dr.  Van  Dusen.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  have  to 
answer.  When  a  mother  brings  in  a  child,  she  very  seldom  says 
he  is  starving  or  he  is  hungry  or  he  is  getting  thin  or  he  is  not 
doing  well. 

What  they  bring  him  in  is  for  the  pneumonia  or  the  diarrhea,  mostly 
the  diarrhea.  The  diarrhea  in  these  cases  is  most  often  not  an  infectious 
diarrhea  but  what  we  call  a  malabsorption  diarrhea.  They  have  got  to 
the  state  where  they  cannot  use  food  and  it  goes  squirting  out. 

This  becomes  a  problem  because  the  diarrhea  produces  more  mal- 
nutrition and  malnutrition  causes  more  diarrhea.  Then  they  get  in  a 
state  where  they  are  most  susceptible  to  infection  and  you  really  get 
into  a  mess. 

I  have  seen  children  with  severe  pneumonia  on  postmortem  who 
had  had  X-rays  taken  the  day  before  or  the  dav  of  death  and  there 
would  be  very  little  pneumonia  showingjpt  the  A-ray. 

On  postmortem  there  would  be  tremendous  amounts  of  pneumonia. 
If  you  do  a  white  blood  count  on  these  children,  although  the  white 
count  illustrates  very  tremendously  with  this  type  of  infection,  they 
will  have  a  perfectly  normal  white  count. 

If  you  take  the  'temperature  of  these  children,  most  children  with 
pneumonia  will  have  a  fever,  but  these  kids  will  have  no  fever,  may 
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have  balow  normal  temperature.  In  fact,  one  of  the  pictures  I  have  of 
this  little  girl  abe  has  a  hot  water  bottle  next  to  her.  The  reason  was 
that  we  were  trying  to  keep  her  temperature  up  somewhere  near 
normal  They  can  have  very  low  temperature,  and  be  desperately  sick. 

This  little  girl  did  survive.  Here  is  another  picture  of  her  with  the 
hot  water  bottle.  The  dirt  on  her  skin  here  ana  here  is  not  dirt  It  is 
flaky  dermatitis.  The  skin  is  dry  skin  that  flakes  off.  Actually,  she  was 
almost  raw  at  the  arms,  : 

Senator  Yakbobough.  Is  that  almost  raw  from  malnutrition? 

Dr.  Van  Duskh.  This  is  because  the  skin  becomes  infected  and  flakes 
off.  I  had  one  child  with  Kwashiorkor ;  th&firat  tim#  I  paw  her,  the  first 
few  seconds  I  saw  her,  I  thought  she  had  bufted  totally.  It  was  just 
dermatitis  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  Kwashiorkor. 

This  is  she  a  month  later—a  month.  X  figured  out  one  time  the 
hospital  cost  at  our  place,  which  is  very  low,  and  Congress  is  getting 
their  money's  worth  out  of  the  tars  we  give  them,  it  was  $20  per  day 
at  that  time. 

It  cost  me  about  $600  a  pound  to  rejuvenate  these  children.  Now  it 
is  running  around  $600  to  $700  a  pound  if  you  want  to  put  it  in  rather 
funny  terms. 

This  was  2%  months  later  and  our  little  friend  is  beginning  to  learn 
to  walk.  She  was  over  2%  y  ears  old  at  the  time  that  was  taken. 

This  is  just  before  she  is  going  out.  And  the  smile  is  pretty  im- 
portant because  this  is  a  different  child.  She  has  a  chance  but  her  brain 
may  still  be  damaged. 

senator  J£ondai*.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  likely  that  she  suffered  per- 
manent stunting  of  the  brain?  ' 

Dr.  Vajt  Dubxx.  Oh,  yea 

Senator  Mohdalb.  That  is  permanent  ? 

Dr.  VAic  Dcssk.  As  near  as  I  can  tell.  The  school  teachers  inevitably 
send  them  back  to  me  about  6  or  7  years  later  and  want  to  know  why 
this  child  is  not  doing  well. 

This  iB  another  boy  who  came  in  just  about  the  same  time  as  this 
little  girl  did-  He  was  not  near  as  bad  as  she  was  but  hi*  had  lesions 
at  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  possibly  an  isolated  vitamin  D  deficiency. 
He  also  shows  the  skinniness. 

His  skinniness  is  not  quite  as  mar'red  as  you  world  anticipate 
because  h&  is  also  quite  short. 

In  other  words,  this  takes  months  for  it  to  start  showing  on 
Kwashiorkor  because  he  is  also  slightly  stunted. 

Pediatricians  have  a  little  funny  sense  of  humor.  were  trying  to 
make  up  an  early  romance  with  these  two  children.  Unfortunately ,  the 
little  boy  is  dead  because  a  1%  ton  truck  backed  up  Of/er  him  about  3 
months  after  he  left  the  hospital.  So  our  attempt?  were  not  very 
successful. 

This  is  a  group  of  little  children.  Again,  our  sense  of  humor.  Some 
of  these  were  malnutrition.  They  low  like  1-  and  $-month  children 
but  some  of  these  children  are  6  and  8  months  old,  but  they  are  getting 

better. 

>  I  don't  know  if  that  helps  you.  I  realize  that  theee  are  not  as  good 
pictures  as  you  would  like  but  they  are  the  only  pictures  I  have.  I 
dont  like  to  take  pictures  of  unpretty  things  and  mothers  and  fathers 
don't  like  me  to  take  their  pictures. 
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These  are  not  for  publication  but  I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to 
you  to  see  a  little  bit. 

Senator  Yarborotjgh.  Dr.  Van  Dusen,  there  is  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  today,  "Hunger  in  America." 

In  the  main,  it  discusses  your  work.  This  is  on  page  29  of  the  New 
York  Times.  This  picture  in  the  upper  right  is  of  a  Navajo  family. 
Here  is  an  ad  on  the  same  page  on  all  these  high-rise  hotels,  "There 
are  more  than  100  hotels  within  sight  of  Waikiki  Beach,  which  one  is 
best  for  you?"  This  is  in  affluent  America  today  on  the  same  page  of 
the  paper. 

Dr.  V  an  Dustin.  I  know  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  that  this  whole  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
HrxocK  in  America:  Mexicans  and  Indians  Its  Stoical  Victims 
(By  Homer  Biffart) 
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Senator  Maw  halt-  I  noticed  the  other  day  when  the  Kennedy  Airport 
we*  looked  in  with  enow  that  ell  of  the  injgwmiftr  pf  ti^fathid  wa$ 
immediately  brought  to  hear  to  feed  those  people  who  were  probably 
oftorweigbL  We  had  helicopters,  we  had  appeals  to  national  ttfcehfency, 
telegrams  to  every  politician  in  the  country,  * 

It  was  a  tcandalj  there  were  pwpl*  ^itthi^^wftiftc^^^h 
~  to  eat  We  fed  them  all  in  an  awfMtey.  ft  wfcs  tft&t  tole 
intolerable  jjhai  upper-  ard  middle-class  Americans  tftiafd  mm  a 
meal.  Alongside  q¥  that  we  have  an  established,  undeniable  fyet  that 
there  are  not  SjttOO  hot  millions  of  Americans  stunted  tywfo  m& 
mind*  afflicted  through  nu^*tfHk» ^wkh  all  the  <Ahar  obste  wWch 
flow  from  th^hotb  ht^mm  and  eoono^mc.  *"  f-7h'[  ',\ 

|  think  it  is  a  devastating  criticiam  of  the  vtfue  system I  of  this 
countjy  that1  we  can  respond  so  quickly  in  the  one  instance  and  seem 
ao  paralysed  wit^  respect  to  the  other. 

I  jnst  do  not  trndermpd  it'  ■ ' 

Dr.  Van  Dubsn,  W*  had  a  little  snowstorm,  too/4  year  ggo*  if  you 
will  remember.  It  took  as  a  week  to  convince  anybodV  ^  wen  in 
trouble.  I  know  X  bad  the  efrpei^ace  of  going  up  in the  Mfib6j)ter8 
when  they  finally  did  come  around.  It  was  qni^  to  experirtwe 

fiat  those  people  did  surprisingly  welt  Urty  *ere  short  or  food  bat 
they  ace  always  abort  of  food  sp  it  didn't  make  much  difference. 

Senator  Ya*bo*ocoh.  Did  they  lose  many  6f  their  cattle? 

Dt-VaxDuben.  Oh,yes. 

Senator  Ya*bo*ouoh.  How  many  would  you  say  ? 

Dr.  Yaw  Dusaw.  I  dunt'  know  but  some  people  were  just  wiped  out 

Senator  Taebc«ouoh.  They  were  more  impoverished  than  ever  as 
a  result  of  that  blizzard.  ^ 

Dr.  V4n  Dusair.  For  a  while  they  were  living  high  off  the  land  be- 
catue  as  the  sheep  would  die  they  would  butcher  them  and  hang  them 
upm  the  freezing  weather.  Those  who  could  get  to  the  sheep  lived  high 
off  the  land  for  a  while  but  of  oourse,  after  a  while  that  was  gone, 

Senator  Yakjorouoh.  They  were  living  off  their  capital  fast.  J 

Dr.  Van  Dusen*  It  was  the  only  thing  they  could  do. 

I  did  have  seme  ideas  about— this  was  the  most  important  part  I 
thought  about  <^e  medical  thing  but  I  did  have  some  ideas  about  the 
boarding  schools  that  I  would  like  to  mention. 

Senator  Mondai*.  We  will  include  your  full  testimony  as  though 
read.  You  can  pipk  up  the  parts  that  you  thijik  should  be  emphasized. 

Dr.  Van  Dusen.  At  tha  present  time,  I  dori*t  see  any  possibility  to 
get  rid  of  the  boarding  schools  for  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  children  but 
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there  is  something  which  we  have  to  do  imemd  lately  and  that  is,  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  children 
during  their  otit-of -class  time.  * 

The  major  problem  in  my  mind  is  thstt  there  is  just  not  enough  per* 
sonnel  in  the  guidance  departments  of  the  schools.  With  the  existing 
numbers  of  personnel,  it  is  totally  impossible  for  them  to  even  live  up 
to  the  rifane  of  guidance  J>ersoimel ,  regardless  of  their  possible  qualiff- 
cations.  .■ 

It  would  be  much  more  justified  to  call  them  custodial  personnel. 
I  am  constantly  aware  of  their  frustrations  as  individuals  and  as  a 
gpoup.  One  cannot  spend  time  being  motherly  v  or  encouraging,  or  advi- 
sory when  one  has  charge  of  the  ohysical  needs  of  50  to  150  children. 
I  find  that  in  some  cases  it  is  200  children.  , 

Most  parents  consider  five  to  six  a  real,  challenge:  Given  sufficient 
numbers  of  people  to  give  24  hours  guidance  to  these  boar&ihg  school 
children,  I  believe  in-service  training  programs  can  train  these  people 
to  do  a  creditable  job.  . 

As  it  is,  the  schools  I  know  about  use  the  personnel  in  split  shifts, 
which  I  understand  is  illegal,  and  reduced  coverage  at  night  in  order 
to  get  as  much  coverage  during  the  off-9chool  waking  hours  as  possible. 

Specially  trained  personnel  have  to  spend  valuable  time  just  keep- 
ing things  going  rather  than  working  at  those  job:  they  are  most  cap- 
able of  doing. 

Television,  hobby  supplies,  Girl  and  Boy  Scout  materials,  recrea- 
tional supplies  should  be  planned  for  and  not  considered  an  expend- 
able part  of  the  budget  or  dependent  upon  the  scrounging  abilities 
or  charity  of  someone.  * 

Senator  Yakborough.  Doctor,  I  have  three  conflicting  engagements, 
but  I  stayed  here  because  of  the  interest  in  this  subject 

I  want  to  supplement  what  Senator  Mondale  of  Minnesota  said.  This 
subcommittee  was  created  out  of  this  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee because  of  the  general  interest  of  this  committee,  the  specific 
interest  of  Robert  Kennedy,  and  others.  He  was  chairman  of  it. 

At  the  same  time,  out  of  this  committee,  oqr  subcommittee  headed 
by  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  has  grown  the  Special  Committee  on 
Malnutrition  on  Hunger  headed  by  Senator  McGovern  on  whi6h  Sen- 
ator Mondale  and  I  and  a  number  of  others,  four  from  this  committee 
atone,  serve. 

So,  from  the  hunger  studies,  the  study  of  Indians,  and  these  have 
come  out  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  through  special 
subcommittee  and  investigating  committees,  we  are  hoping  to  alert 
America  to  this  problem,  of  malnutrition  both  among  Indians,  and 
generally  throughout  the  land. 

I  believe  America  is  about  ready  to  reach  a  consensus  that  the  people 
are  ready  to  end  hunger  in  America.  We  know  thai  wo  aire  spending 
about  $3  billion  a  month  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  $86  billion  a  year. 

Just  before  he  went  out  of  office,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
estimated  they  were  speeding  a  little  over  a  billion  dollars  on  the.food 
packages  now  and  on  the  food  stamps  and  on  the  breakfast  and  lumches 
for  children  in  the  school  lunch  program,  V 

He  estimated  that  for  $1  billion*  more  we  could  have  enough  food  to 
end  malnutrition.  Now,  other  estimates  are  higher,  but  nobody  puts  it 
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over  $3  billion.  The  highest  estimate  that  we  had  was  that  for  $3  billion 
mope  the  .Federal  Government  could  ^nd  hunger  and  malnutrition — 
both  are  not  synonymous  as  you  know  as  a  doctor— end  malnutrition 
in  America-     t    ,  V   f  '  .     ,  .." 

w  T6  ine  it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  pri^e  of  1  month  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  J  starve  on  this  committee,  and  this 
year  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  Ajid  out  of  this  committee  has 
come  the  studies  that  awakened  America  ti>  this  problem, 

I  want  to  express  tay  appreciation  to  tjh^  x^ews  ipe^ia,  the  press,  and 
the  broadcasting.  I  tnink  tha  press  hfcs  been  mor$  alert'  to  this  than 
the  broadcast  media,  helping  to  educate  Ameri<iari$, pom  what  I  kqow 
from  what  I  have heard  in  n\y  own  State,  to  h&p  alert  America  to 
this  problem  and  fib  the  great  nified  that  we  havfe  jn  ih}?  ffcld.' 

I  want  to  thank  yon  for  the  contribution  ypu  are  making  here  to  the 
education  of  America  as  to  this  problem.  I  regret  that  I  have  to  leave. 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you,  ^r.  Chab^nan.  The  chairman  did 
not  comment,  but  one  of  the  reasons  the  committee  is  doing  this  kind 
of  work  is  because  he  believes  in  it 
$    We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  Senator  Tarborough  as  our 
chairman. 

Dr<  Yak  Dusex.  I  will  Stop  there  unless  you  have  any  more 
questions*  , . 

Senator  Mondale.  One  thing  I  would  suggest.  I  have  a  copy 
of  your  study  entitled  "I^tein-Calorie  Malnutrition  Among  Jfavajo 
and  Hopi  Children,"  scheduled  to  be  published  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Nutrition. 

We  might  read  fop  the  record  the  summary  of  that  survey: 

Tfce  hospital  charts  of  children  admitted  with  malnutrition  to  the  TJSPHS 
Indian  Hospital  In  Tuba  City,  Arisona,  were  reviewed  for  the  five-year  period  of 
1968r4ft,  inclusive. 

There  were  61S  children  with  a  diagnosis  of  malnutrition.  587  had  heights  and 
weights  below  the  norms  for  this  cjinmoloaieal  ages,  fifteen  had  Kwashiorkor 
and  29  had  marasmus. 

Total  serom  protein  and  serum  albumin  were  reduced  In  the  cases  of 
Kwashiorkor.  u 

The  occurrence  of  these  calorie  and  protein  deficiency  diseases  constitutes  a 
major  public  health  problem  on  the  western  half  of  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

The  heights  and  weights  of  Bead  Start  children  gathered  from  aU  over  the 
reservation  show  severe  growth  retardation.  • 

This  Is  probably  the  end  result  of  chronic  caloric  and  protein  malnutrition 
acting  in  synergism  with  repeated  bacterial  and  viral  infections  causing  repeated 
episodes  of  gastroenterities  and  respiratory  infections,  and  contributing  to  In- 
creased Infant  mortality. 

X  would  suggest  that  this  study  be  included  in  the  hearing  record 
in  its  entirety,  if  you  have  no  objection. 

( The  material  referred  to  can  be  found  in  th»  appendix.) 

Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor.  I  truly  regret  that  we  do  not  have 
more  time. 

The  most  impressive  witness  in  my  opinion  that  we  have  had  thus 
far  before  the  Nutrition  Committee,  was  a  pediatrician.  Dr.  Lowe.  I 
think  thus  far  he  has  been  the  most  effective  witness  we  nave  had,  not 
because  the  others  are  not  terribly  important  but  because  this  is  show- 
ing through  the  eyes  of  the  medical  doctor  the  profound  human  cost  of 
this  neglect  in  an  area  that^an  be  corrected 
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Education  ifl  so general,  weiybody  is  still  guessing.  Nobody  can 
argue,  it  as  either  Kwashiorkor  or  it  is  not.  One  case  of  Kwaduorkor 
in  this  country  is  a  damnable  disgrace. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  whole  Shaffer  study  in  all  these  other  areas 
has  turned  up  as  mucn  Kwashiorkor  as  you  hare  in  your  one  clinic  in 
the  western  £alf  of  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

Dr.  Van  Dusrk.  That  is  correct, 

I  had  contact  with  a  man  in  Denver  who  was  interested  in  nutrition. 
Last  year,  to  their  shocking  surprise,  they  found  three  cases  in  Denver 
which  have  not  been  published  yet. 

I  do  have  the  largest  series  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Mondalb.  What  did  the  Department  of  Agriculture  do  when 
you  told  them  about  this? 

Dr.  Van  Dusen.  You  heard  about  it  in  the  newspapers*  sir.  I  didn't 
hear  about  it  directly.  I  am  too  far  down  the  totem  pole. 

Senator  Mokdauc  Do  they  have  food  stamps  there  ? 

Dr.  Vah  Dusen.  No,  we  have  just  commodities.  As  a  result  of  all 
the  publicity,  last  November  surplus  commodities  were  increased.  Then 
in  the  last  month  there  has  been  a  new  program  to  supplement  feed- 
ing for  preschool  children  and  infants  and  nursing  mothers,  and 
pregnant  women. 

Senator  Moxdaus.  Do  you  now  have  an  Outreach  program  that  goes 
to  these  families  where  there  is  malnutrition  ? 

Dr.  Vak  Dusbn.  No. 

Senator  Moxdaus.  It  is  still  a  case  of  someone  presenting  them,  may- 
be too  late,  to  a  doctor  and  then  you  might  go  out  and  oo  something 
about  it. 

Dr.  Van  Dusen.  We  have  done  our  best  in  the  past  but  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  and  unproductive. 
Senator  Monoauel  Thank  you  very  much. 
( The  statement  referred  to  follows : ) 

Prepared  Statement  or  Dm.  Joan  Vaw  Dusevt,  Pediatrician,  Tuba  City  Public 
Health  Hospital,  Tuba  Cxtt,  Abb. 

I  am  honored  to  respond  to  your  request  to  appear  before  you.  I  dope  that  my 
testimony  Is  of  assistance  in  your  deliberations. 

My  testimony  is  based  upon  my  personal  observations  as  a  /physician  on  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation.  The  opinions  expressed  are  ray  own,  and  they  may 
or  may  not.  agree  with  those  of  others  in  the  Public  Health  Service  or  my 
superiors. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  children  served  by  the  Hospital  at  Tuba  City,  Arizona.  I  believe 
that  some  of  the  medical  problems  existing  have  a  definite  effect  upon  the  future 
educational  opportunity  and  performances  of  the  children.  One  of  my  major  con- 
cerns is  that  of  malnutrition.  Until  very  reoantly,  we  could  only  guess  at  the 
extent  of  the  problem.  Ongoing  attempts  to  Improve  our  records  and  reporting 
methods  should  give  more  satisfactory  information  In  the  future.  I  can  report 
on  some  of  the  information  yet  to  be  published,  that  was  obtained  this  summer.  Mr. 
John  Secoudl,  a  medical  student*  was  supported  by  the  University  of  V&nderbilt 
Medical  School  and  the  Congress  of  American  Indians.  With  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  James  O.rter,  we  were  able  to  review  the  problem  of  protein-calorie  malnutri- 
tion as  secj  in  our  hospital.  We  reviewed  the  records  of  all  admissions  under  five 
years  of  age  for  the  past  five  years.  There  were  5,480  records  reviewed.  Of  these, 
116  of  the  children  had  a  diagnosis  of  malnutrition.  There  were  also  2?  cases  of 
marasmus  and  17  cases  of  Kwashiorkor.  The  mortality  was  48%  for  marasmus 
and  13%  for  Kwashiorkor.  AH  of  the  cases  of  marasmus  were  under  eight  months 
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of  age,  the  mean  was  3  month*  of  age.  The  cases  of  Kwashiorkor  were  from  5 
monUn  to  8C  months  of  age  with  a  mean  of  14  months  of  age.  These  two  disease 
entities  are  rdmittedly  the  most  severe  forms  of  protein-calorie  malnutrition.  The 
high  fatality  rate  indicates  the  severity  of  the  medical  problem. 

Of  even  more  importance  is  the  evidence  being  accumulated  recently,  that  such 
episodes  of  severe  malnutrition  has  an  effect  upon  the  future  learning  potential 
of  the  children.  As  yet  we  do  not  know  what  degree  of  malnutrition  causes  what 
degree  of  damage  to  tie  brain.  Another  facet  of  our  study  this  summer,  was  to 
gather  the  heights  and  weights  of  children  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  Pre- 
school program.  These  children  ranged  from  age  3  to  ?  years  of  age.  Records 
from  948  children  over  the  entire  reservation  were  utilised.  When  compared  with 
the  standard  Boston  Curves,  80  percent  of  the  boys  and  29  percent  of  the  girls 
fell  below  the  3%  line  in  height.  As  regards  to  weight,  8  percent  of  the  boys  and 
9%  of  the  girls  fell  below  the  8%  line.  This  would  indicate  that  early  in  life 
malnutrition  existed  sufficiently  to  disturb  growth  and  prod  ace  stunting  of  height 
Subsequently,  many  of  the  children  gained  weight  but  could  sot  overcome  the 
stunting.  These  are  the  children  who  are  apt  to  enter  school  with  biological  dis- 
advantages in  regards  to  ability  to  learn.  The  apparent  types  of  damage  are  par* 
ticularly  In  those  difficult  to  measure  abilities  of  hand-eye,  ear-eye,  hand-ear 
coordination.  These  are  the  basic  tools  needed  in  order  to  learn  language,  reading 
and  writing.  I  am  sure  that  others  far  more  capable  than  I  Am  will  be  testifying 
before  you  about  these  special  problems  of  learning. 

The  past  programs  of  school  lunches  and  surplus  commodities  have  beeuof  d<&\ 
njte  help  to  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  people.  However,  very  little  of  these  program* 
are  directed  t*  the  needs  of  those  most  at  risk,  the  Infant  and  the  young  pre* 
school  child.  A  child  who  U  breast  fed  is  protected  from  the  problem  of  early 
malnutrition  as  long  as  the  breast  milk  remains  available.  The  tragedy  is  that 
undernourished  mothers  do  not  produce  sufficient  breast  milk,  and  closely  spaced 
pregnancies  either  push  an  infant  off  available  breast  milk  in  favor  of  a  newer 
baby,  or,  in  time,  the  mother  ceases  to  produce  even  a  little milk.  Artificial  feeding 
of  infants  iu  satisfactory,  if  one  has  the  cash  income  to  buy  milk  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  if  the  milk  can  be  stored  in  a  sanitary  way  until  used.  Milk,  either 
breast  or  some  form  of  cows  milk,  is  the  basis  of  the  infant's  and  young  child's 
diet  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most  available  form  of  both  calories  and  protein.  Ad- 
ditions to  the  diet  of  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats  are  necessary  to 
produce  a  balanced  diet  Milk  is  the  backbone  of  the  infant  diet  I  am  told  that 
at  one  time  Navajo  goats  produced  milk  that  was  used  to  good  advantage  by 
the  people.  There  are  still  numbers  of  goats  aroun£tat  I  have  heard  of  only 
occasions  in  the  past  14  years  of  my  patients  being  able  too  depend  upon  such  a 
supply.  I  am  sure  that  you  have  recent  figures  of  family  income  of  the  people. 
Those  in  tb*  lower  levels  of  income  cannot  afford  even  the  cheapest  evaporated 
milk.  Dried  skim  milk  is  not  an  adequate  feeding  for  .the  infant  because  of  the 
reduced  caloric  value.  Recently  I  understand  that  supplies  of  evaporated  milk 
have  been  added  to  ihe  surplus  commodities  being  distributed.  The  allotment 
is  two  large  cans  per  child  per  month.  Consumer  education  and  adult  education 
lfi  needed  on  the  Chapter  House  level  to  assist  parents  in  adjusting  to  the  new 
cash  economy. 

The  unemployment  on  the  reservation  la  most  discouraging.  Recent  article*  in 
Arizona  Republic  disclosed  that  previous  methods  of  reporting  unemployment 
in  Ariaona  has  hidden  the  true  figures  for  Indians.  I  know  this  to  be  true  tor 
the  families  that  I  work  with.  This  hits  the  children  in  two  important  ways. 
First,  it  deprives  the  families  of  the  means  of  providing  the  necessities  of  life. 
Secondly,  it  prevents  the  child  from  seeing  the  future  possibilities  of  productive 
work  in  his  own  life  pattern.  I  dared  to  dream  of  being  a  doctor  as  a  child, 
but  I  had  the  opportunity  to  choose  from  many  other  professions  and  Jobs.  1  never 
felt  that  there  might  not  be  work  available  for  me  or  a  future  husband.  Most 
Navajo  children  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  family  or  friends  who 
work  in  any  variety  of  jobs.  There  are  not  many  kinds  of  Jobs  available.  Getting  - 
a  job  would  appear  to  be  more  a  matter  of  luck  than  due  to  ability  or  training. 

There  are  a*few  other  medical  problems  I  would  like  to  discuss  that  affect  the 
school  child.  Although  much  improvement  has  been  made  through  the  efforts 
of  Public  Health  Service,  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Schools  in  the  discovery  of 
visual  defects,  prescribing  of  glasses,  fitting  of  glasses  and  care  of  glasses, 
there  are  still  many  children  who  should  have  glasses  who  do  not  A  major  health 
problem  is  still  that  of  chronic  infection  of  ears.  There  has  been  a  great  reduc- 
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tton  In  the  severity  of  Infections  and  the  number  of  children  involved.  I  consider 
it  one  of  the  personal  achievements  of  my  fourteen  years  on  the  reservation  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  effort  to  treat  and  prevent  hearing  problems.  The  problem 
is  still  much  too  great  to  be  considered  solved.  As  yet  there  Is  no  special  education 
using  special  aids  for  the  teaching  of  the  hard  of  hearmgJB  my  knowledge.  In 
spite  of  Increased  medical  attention  to  the  problem,  environmental  factors  of  nu- 
trition, housing,  adequate  clothing  and  sanitation  continue  to  assure  that  new 
cases  of  chronic  infection  will  appear. 

The  major  medical  problem  of  infectious  diseases  such  as  diarrhea,  pneumonia, 
meningitis  will  contribute  to  the  pool  of  children  who  enter  school  with  bodies 
and  minds  damaged  in  various  degrees.  Diarrhea  with  severe  dehydration  does 
cause  various  degrees  of  brain  damage.  Recurrent  pneumonia  as  we  often  see 
it  in  the  young  child  with  Its  high  fever,  contributes  instances  of  damaged 
children.  Attempts  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  and  Public  Health 
Service  to  Identify  children  with  special  learning  problems,  and  to  provide 
diagnostic  and  special  education  has  been  repeatedly  instituted,  and  frustrated. 
The  problems  continue  to  be  men,  money  and  material. 

I  have  worked  with  many  people  over  the  past  years  working  for  the  health 
and  education  of  the  children.  They  have  been  capable  and  devoted  people. 
They  have  Instituted  many  improvements  with  the  help  of  Congress  and  the 
Tribal  officials  and  the  Navajo  people  themselves.  I  would  not  want  anyone 
to  think  that  I jfelt  that  nothing  has  been  done.  Much  has  been  done  and  we 
should  be  proud  of  the  many  improvements  evident,  especially  In  this  year  of 
the  Centennial  of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Peace  Treaty.  I  do  not  think  we  can  be 
completely  satisfied  because  the  job  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  has  not 
been  completely  satisfactory. 

At  the  present  time,  I  do  not  see  that  it  Is  possible  to  even  suggest  that  we 
have  only  day  schools  for  all  of  the  Navajo  or  Hop?  children.  The  widely 
scattered  population  and  Inadequate  roads  Is  a  major  deterent,  let  alone  the 
problem  of  economically  building  and  staffing  small,  widely  scattered  schools. 
We  will  continue  to  depend  In  part  on  boarding  schools  for  the  educational 
needs  of  the  children.  We  must  do  something  quickly  about  the  quality  of  those 
schools.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
children  during:  their  out-of -class  time.  The  major  problem  in  my  mind  Is  that 
there  is  just  not  enough  personnel  in  the  guidance  departments  of  the  schools. 
With  the  existing  numbers  of  personnel,  it  is  totally  impossible  for  them  to 
even  live  up  to  the  name  of  Guidance  Personnel,  regardless  of  their  possible 
qualifications.  It  would  be  much  more  justified  to  call  them  custodial  personnel. 
I  am  constantly  aware  of  their  frustrations  as  Individuals  and  as  a  group.  One 
cannot  spend  time  being  motherly,  or  f encouraging,  or  advisory  when  one  has 
charge  of  the  physical  needs  of  50-150  children.  Most  parents  consider  6-6  a 
real  challenge.  Given  sufficient  numbers  of  people  to  give  24  hours  guidance  to 
these  boarding  school  children,  I  believe  in-service  training  programs  can  train 
these  people  to  do  a  creditable  job.  As  It  is,  the  schools  I  know  about  use  their 
personnel  in  split  shifts,  and  reduced  coverage  at  night  In  order  to  get  as  much 
coverage  during  the  off-school  waking  hours  as  possible.  Specially-trained  per* 
sonnel  have  to  spend  valuable  time  just  keeping  things  going  rather  than 
working  at  those  jobs  they  are  most  capable  of  doing.  Television,  hobby  supplies, 
Girl  and  Boy  Scout  materials,  recreational  supplies  should  be  planned  for  and 
not  considered  an  expendable  part  of  the  budget  or  dependent  upon  the  scrouging 
abilities  or  charity  of  someone. 

The  curriculum  of  the  schools  Is  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  I  believe 
that  I  am  in  a  position  only  to  comment  In  general  terms.  What  the  parents 
seem  to  want  is  exactly  the  same  as  any  other  American  parent.  They  want  their 
children  given  adequate  preparation  to  be  able  to  work  at  available  Jobs,  and 
to  live  as  intelligent  adults  and  parents.  A  certain  proportion  can  be  expected  to 
go  on  to  college  or  technical  schools  if  they  have  adequate  preparation.  The 
Navajo  Tribe  has  given  priority  in  their  budget  for  scholarships.  Some  people  are 
disappointed  in  the  overall  performance  of  the  children  In  schools  of  higher 
learning.  I  believe  that  potential  college  and  technically  trainable  children 
should  be  searched  for  and  identified  early  In  their  scholastic  careers.  They 
should  then  be  exposed  to  possible  interests  that  would  assist  then  in  deciding 
on  their  futures.  This  cannot  wait  for  a  career  day  In  the  senior  year  of  high 
"school.  I  believe  that  the  attempts  to  Identify  children  with  learning  difficulties 
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should  be  continued  And  special  classes  instituted,  it  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  permit  those  children  with  more  potential  to  receive  more  time  and  effort 
from  the  regular  classroom  teacher.  The  research  projects  being  done  in  the 
field  of  teaching  as  a  second  language  should  be  continued  and  informa- 

tion learned  Implemented  as  fast  as  possible  in  all  the  schools. 

The  efforts  to  teach  special  Navajo  or  Indian  history  and  culture  should  be 
Increased.  Incidentally,  I  understand  that  one  of  the  major  psychiatric  problems 
of  the  young  Indian  adult  is  his  sense  of  alienation  or  confusion  as  to  his  identity. 
The  sense  of  tribal  identity  is  a  most  Important  emotional  factor  in  preserving 
the  emotional  stability  of  these  children.  One  of  the  great  assets  of  Indians,  as 
I  know  them,  is  the  ability  to  adopt  aspects  of  other  cultures  and^tilize  them 
in  their  own  special  ways.  The  Navajo  has  this  characteristic  to  a  groat  degree. 
If  you  show  him  it  works,  he  will  take  it  over  as  bis  own.  Weaving,  silver- 
smithing,  sheep  raising,  farming  have  all  been  learned  from  different  cultures, 
and  today  we  all  consider  these  arts  as  purely  Navajo.  £». 

We  have  a  group  of  people  identified  as  Indians  in  our  country  today  that 
have  not  contributed  as  much  as  they  could  have,  and  have  not  benefited  as 
much  as  they  should  have,  as  Americans.  Their  differences  from  the  predominate 
culture  is  both  their  asset  and  their  damnation.  America  needs  them  as  pro- 
ductive, intelligent  and  imaginative  citizens;  We  must  give  their  children  those 
tools  of  healthy  bodies  and  minds  in  the  same  degree  that  we  insist  on  for 
other  Americans. 

(Due  to  mechanical  limitation,  the  four  charts  supplied  were  not  reproducible.  ) 

Senator  Mondale.  Our  next  witness,  and  we  are  most  grateful  he  has 
waited  this  long  to  testify,  is  Vincent  Price,  and  with  him  are  Lloyd 
New  and  Alvin  Joseph^}  Commissioners,  Arts  and  Crafts  Board, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Thank  ym  so  much  for  waiting. 

STATEMENT  OF  VINCENT  PtICB,  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  INDIA*  ARTS 
AMD  CRAFTS  BOARD,  ACCOMPANIED  BY :  LLOYD  HEW  AND  ALVZN 
M.  JOSEPHY,  HL,  COMMISSIONERS,  INDIAN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
BOARD,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  Price,  Senator  Mondale,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  members  of  this 
subcommittee,  it  is  indeed  gratifying  to  be  received  this  morning  as 
Chairman  of  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board.  My  colleagues  and  I 
welcome  this  invitation  to  appear  before  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  uke  to  make  a  few  brief  comments  regard- 
ing the  Indian  Aits  and  Crafts  Board  and  its  specific  interest  in  Indian 
education. 

Mv  colleagues,  Commissioner  Lloyd  New  and  Commissioner  Alvin 
M.  Josephy  will  assist  me  apd  will  comment  on  their  special  fields  of 
interest  and  activity. 

Commissioner  New  is  a  Cherokee  Indian  who  has  served  on  this 
Board  for  8  years  and  he  is  the  director  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Arte  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

t  Commissioner  Josephy  is  an  editor  for  the  American  Heritage  Pub- 
lishing Co..  te  a  noted  Indian  historian  and  author  of  several  definitive 
studies  of  tne  American  Indian. 

The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  was  established  by  an  act  of 
Congress  in  1935.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  appoints  five  Commis-L 
sioners  who  serve  for  4-year  terms  without  pay. 

The  mandate  this  Board  has  frcm  Congress  is  to  promote  the  devel- 
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opment  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts  through  authorized  functions  which 
allow  the  Board  to  approach  development  in  a  conceptual  manner, 
stimulating  new  ideas,  and  giving  guidance  and  counsel  to  educational 
and  cultural  programs. 

As  a  part  of  our  functions,  we  administer  three  museums  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  culture. 

Historically,  this  Board  has  been  deeply  interested  in  education.  In 
1960,  it  was  this  Board  that  recommemcfed  the  establishment  of  the 
Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  in  S$nta  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  which  was 
established  the  following  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

This  Board  assumed  the  resfxmsibility  o^f  serving  as  advisers  to  the 
Institute  at  the  request  cf  the  Bureau  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  past  year,  as  a  result  of  meetings  with  the  native  peoples  in 
Alaska,  officials  at  the  University  of  Alaska  and  other  educators  in  the 
State  school  system,  and  observing  and  discussing  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  schools  with  their  top  officials,  this  Board  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  Cultural  Institute  for  the  State  of  Alaska. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  the 
document  from  this  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Mondale.  Without  objection  it  will  be  included  at  the  end 
of  your  remarks, 

Mr.  Prior.  Thank  you. 

Plans  for  the  Cultural  Institute  of  Alaska  are  currently  being 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  University  of 
Alaska.  , 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  for  the  past.  12  years,  I  have  felt  my  per- 
sona) concern  lay  in  making  known  to  the  largest  possible  public,  not 
only  the  much-publicized  plight  of  the  Indian,  nor  even  what  is  being 
done  about  it— as  much  as  informing  the  public  that  the  Indian  is 
doing  something  for  himself . 

It  was  when  I  saw  the  broad  possibilities  in  the  educational  philos- 
ophy of  the  Institute  cf  American  Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Fe  that  I  felt 
I  ^vas  seeing  for  the  first  time  a  correct  solution  of  present  Indian 
educational  problems  and  a  direction  for  the  future. 

That  philosophy  which  is  to  help  $n&  encourage  the  young  Indian 
to  reidentify  with  His  own  cultural  past  is,  to  my  mind,  the  only  suc- 
cessful way  to  bring  him  or  her  proudly  and  lastingly  back  into  the 
American  family,  t  . 

If  he  cannot  take  pride  and  draw  inspiration  from  his  own  heritage, 
how  can  we  expect  him  to  accept  the  one  we  have  thrust  upon  him  and 
from  which  we  ha ve  excluded  him. 

,  That  this  is  the  first  major  study  of  its  kind  to  be  made  on  Indian 
education  ig  in  itself  evidence  enough  of  our  neglect  of  it. 

In  view  of  the  historical  failure  of  Indian  education,  we  have  at  last 
in  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  a  going  demonstration  of  an 
approach  to  Indian  education.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
ask  Commissioner  New  to  give  you  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Fe. 

Senator  Mohdaue.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 
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U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Indian  Arts  and  Crajts  Board, 
Washington^  D.C.,  April  1,  1918. 

Memorandum 

To  :  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

From :  Indian  Arte  and  Graf  to  Board. 

Subject :  The  Board's  visit  to  Alaska :  Report  and  recommendations. 

L  BACKGROUND 

From  February  17-25, 1968,  four  Comini^aiotiers  of  the  Indian  Arte  and  Crafts 
Board,  Including  Vice  Chairman  Alvln  M.  Joeephy,  Jr.,  and  Commissioners  Mit- 
chell A.  Wilder,  Royal  B.  Hasarick,  and  Lloyd  New,  visited  Alaska*  The  trip's 
purpose  was  to  acquaint  the  Board  more  intimately  with  the  educatkma1  :.ad 
cultural  problems  of  the  native  peoples  of  Alaska ;  with  the  relationship  of  those 
problems  to  the  future  development  and  well-being  of  all  the  people  of  Alaska ; 
and  with  the  knowledge  necessary  f  >r  the  Board  to  fulfill  a  proper  and  effective 
role  in  Alaska. 

The  Commissioners  met  with  numerous  native  and  non-native  leader*  in 
Juneau,  Anchorage,  Nome,  Fairbanks,  and  Sitka,  examining  problem*,  studying 
questions  and  needs,  and  acquiring  ideas  and  counsel  that  would  assist  the  Board 
in  determining  wh*t  it  might  best  do  to  activate  and  encourage  programs  that 
would  most  effectively,  within  its  charter  and  resources,  meet  the  alms  and  needs 
of  the  native  peoples  and  the  State. 

As  a  result*  of  these  meetings  the  Board  reached  certain  conclusions  and  took 
some  immediate  actions.  The  findings,  actions,  and  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  follow. 

n.  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  COlfOBESS,  MARCS  6,  2068 

Certain  statements  and  sections  in  President  Johnson's  superb  and  inspiring 
message  to  Congress  March  6, 1968,  on  the  American  Indians  are  so  relevant  to  the 
findings  of  the  Board  in  Alaska  that  they  must  be  underscored  as  a  preamble  to 
this  report. 

From  Us  findings  in  Alaska  the  Board  wishes  to  confirm  the  necessity  in  the 
future  of  supporting  the  President's  goal  of  ensuring  "that  programs  reflect 
the  needs  and  desires1*  of  the  native  peoples.  The  Board  wishes  to  confirm  tbe 
need,  as  pointed  out  by  the  President,  to  encourage  native  involvement  in  the 
educational  process;  to  use,  wherever  possible,  native  teacher  aides  as  well  as 
trained  teachers;  to  provide  native  children  with  the  finest  teachers,  famUiar 
with  rative  history,  culture,  and  language;  to  feature  an  enriched  curriculum, 
special  guidance  and  counseling  programs,  and  instructional  techniques  and  ma* 
terials  designed  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  individual  native  groups ; 
and  to  make  the  native  school  a  vital  part  of  the  native  community  *  helping  to 
provide  natives  with  whatever  training  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  serve  as 
school  board  members. 

These  and  other  parts  of  the  President's  message  have  a  fundamental  relevancy 
to  the  Board's  programs  everywhere  in  the  United  States.  In  Alaska,  especially, 
as  will  be  pointed  out  below,  arts  and  crafts  are  very  much  a  two-way  street  in 
their  relation  to  the  education  of  the  natives.  The  ultimate  success  or  failure  of 
arts  and  crafts  programs  depend  on  educational  concepts  and  methods,  and  the 
use  of  arts  and  crafts  correctly  can  be  one  of  the  greatest  tools  in  bold,  new  edu- 
cational concepts  suggested  by  the  President 

In  short,  the  Board  feels  the  urgency  of  making  known  that  its  findings  in 
Alaska  confirm  the  need  for  full  support  of  the  President's  proposals  as 
summarized  above. 

»  TTT   CULTURAL  EDUCATION 

The  Board  found  that  education  which  gives  the  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut 
knowledge  of— and  therefore  pride  in — their  historic  and  cultural  heritage  is 
almost  non-existent,  either  in  BIA  or  in  State  public  schools  in  Alaska.  In  the 
very  few  places  Where  such  an  attempt  is  made,  it  Is  poorly  conceived  and  in* 
adequate:  From  the  Board's  point  of  view,  the  \ieninl  to  Alaskian  native  youths 
of  a  well-defined  interpretation  of  their  heritage  is  alienating  them  from  attaining 
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the  security  necessary  If  they  are  to  contribute  to  the  larger  society  of  the  State 
in  all  Its  aspects,  including  the  arts.  The  success — even  the  existence— of  arte 
and  crafts  programs,  for  one  example,  must  rest  on  the  native's  awareness  or, 
and  pride  in,  their  own  heritage. 

The  Board  found  abuncant  evidence  that  the  native  peoples  themselves  desire 
this  cultural  'cs'ion  for  their  young.  It  was  requested  repeatedly  hy  officers 
and  members  of  different  camps  of  th*  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  at  Juneau 
and  Sitka:  hy  Emil  Not  til  and  others  of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  at 
Anchorage ;  by  officers  and  members  of  tiie  Fairbanks  Native  Association,  includ- 
ing Howard  Rock  of  the  TUNDRA  TIMES ;  by  a  spokesman  for  the  Arctic  Slope 
y,.il*c  Association;  and  hy  the  President  and  many  members  of  the  Village 
Council  or  the  King  Island  Eskimos  at  Nome.  1 

The  Board  was  impressed  by  the  intensity  of  the  natives'  feelings  on  this 
matter,  and  in  discussions  with  the  President  and  top  staff  members  at  the 
University  of  Alaska;  the  President  of  Alaska  Methodist  University;  Repre- 
sentative Mildred  Banfield,  Chairman  of  the  Health,  Welfare  and  Education 
Committee  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives;  other  members  of  the  State 
legislature;  and  officers  of  the  State  Council  on  the  Arts  found  a  recognition 
of  the  cultural  deficiencies  in  the  present  educational  situation,  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  what  is  needed  and  an  eagerness  to  Join  in  developing  new  concepts. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  program  in  Alaska  adequately  designed  to  bring 
about  needed  new  concepts.  The  University  of  Alaska  is  gradually  developing 
new  textbooks  for  public  libraries  (King  Island  Eskimo  children  still  use  Dick 
and  Jane  boqks  at  the  Nome  public  scnool,  where  the  native  dropout  rate  is  high). 
The  University  is  alao  making  an  effort  to  train  teachers  who  will  live  in  isolated 
native  communities.  But  the  program  at  best  will  have  only  limited  financing 
and  modest  goals. 

Among  many  non-native  Alaskans  the  real  need  is  obscured  by  debate  over 
whether  natives  should  be  schooled  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  State. 
The  natives  themselves  differ.  Some  prefer  BIA  schools,  but  only  because  they 
say  that  the  BIA  provides  hot  lunches.  Most  prefer  State  schools  because  of  the 
tendency  of  the  BIA  to  eet  up  a  school  complex  as  an  enclave  of  modern  build- 
ings with  all  necessary  facilities  set  apart  from  the  natives'  village—something 
like  the  manor  of  the  rich  or  the  compound  of  a  colonial  administrator.  The  BIA 
seems  totally  unaware  of,  or  indifferent  to.  the  deep  resentments  this  breeds. 
On  this  point,  therefore,  the  Board  would  like  to  make  two  recommendations : 
1.  That  the  BIA,  which  funds  hot  lunches  for  children  at  its  own  schools,  under- 
write a  similar  hot  lunch  program  for  native  children  at  State  schools  if  it  Is  not 
already  doing  so. 

2  That  the  BIA  examine  the  Board's  findings  of  native  dissatisfaction  over 
the 4  enclave"  nature  of  BIA  schools  in  villages,  and  make  every  effort  to  integrate 
that  physical  plant  and  the  educational  personnel  into  the  social  entity  of  the 
native  village. 

The  Board  believes  that  debate  over  BIA-versus-State  schools  at  this  time 
should  not  be  the  major  issue.  The  real  question  is,  which  system  will  first 
recognize  the  cultural  education  needs  of  the  native  children  and  do  something 
about  it. 

The  Board  feels  that  the  BIA  has  a  responsibility  to  take  the  initiative  in 
this  matter  a&  Quickly  as  possible,  and  show  the  way  to  the  State.  The  Board 
Itself  feels  a  very  great  responsibility  to  the  BIA  and  would  welcome  the  closest 
and  warmest  reflations  between  the  Board  and  the  BIA.  To  this  end,  the  Board 
proposes  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  consider  utilizing  the  Board 
as  a  consultative  group  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Education,  on  the  devel- 
oping of  concepts,  techniques,  and  interials  for  the  effective  integrating  of 
cultural  education  In  BIA  schools  in  Alaska  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  j 
*  Such  concepts  could  take  many  directions,  Including  the  use  in  BIA  schools 
of  specially  trained  graduates  of  the  Indian  Art  Institute  In  Santa  Fe. 

Most  importantly,  however,  the  Board  recommends  for  the  Secretary's  imme- 
diate consideration  the  establishment  of  a  Cultural  Institute  for  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

Such  a  Cultural  Institute  would  be  an  exciting  and  totally  new  concent  for 
the  education  of  the  native  peoples  of  Alaska,  It  would  be  an  innovative  institu- 
tion where  the  native  people  can  learn  to  be  productive  citizens,  drawing  on 
their  heritage  tor  strength,  and  utilising  it  in  developing  the  skills  ana  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  participate  fully  in  the  contemporary  world. 
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Because  It  U  innovative  It  will  require  new  learning  techniques,  a  dedicated 
and  imaginative  faculty,  the  highest  quality  faculties  to  service  and  house  it, 
and  funds  to  accomplish  the  job  effectively.  Its  development  should  begin  as  soon, 
as  possible,  with  full  recognition  that  the  cost  will  be  relatively  high  and  that  it 
will  produce  measurable  results  only  in  terms  of  many  years. 

The  Commissioners  of  this  Board  are  confident  that  establishing  the  Cultural 
Institute  la  a  valid  and  necessary  goal  and  recommend  that  discussions  with  the 
Board  be  held  at  the  highest  levels  of  Federal*  State  and  local  government  and 
with  the  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  leadership  to  develop  the  concept  for  earliest 
implementation.  As  a  first  ster,  the  Board  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  Secretary  at  an  early  date  to  discuss  the  proposal  in  greater  depth. 


jf.  Totem  pole  preservation 

The  preservation  and  restoration  of  totem  poles  is  a  major  consideration  today 
of  native  and  non-native  groups  in  Alaska,  including  the  Governor's  office ;  the 
Alaska  State  Museum;  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture ;  the  Alaska  State  Council  on  the  Arts ;  and  the  Alaska  Native  Brother-  * 
hood.  Concerted  efforts,  through  meetings  and  the  preparation  of  a  proposal  for 
funding,  nave  resulted  in  an  awareness  of  the  urgent  need  to  take  action  and 
Implement  a  preservation  and  restoration  program. 

The  Board  fears,  however,  that  implementation  has  gotten  bogged  down— and 
will  continue  to  be  bogged  down — because  of  the  present  "Committee  approach91 
to  the  problem.  There  appear  to  he  already  too  many  cooks  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  committee,  which  is  directing  the  project  in  Alaska,  show  little 
real  progress  or  evidence  of  determined  direction.  Up  to  now,  accomplishment 
appears  to  consist  solely  of  agreement  on  the  need  for  pre-planning  funds  to  dete> 
mine  the  extent  of  preservation  and  restoration  that  will  be  necessary,  and  to  en- 
gage professional  specialists  to  prepare  a  program  of  action.  The  amount  of  these 
funds,  as  proposed  by  the  professional  staff  of  the  Alaska  State  Museum*  is 
$38,000,  but  <to  our  knowledge  the  committee  has  not  yet  been  stole  to  find  a  source 
even  for  these  pre-planning  funds. 

The  Board  feels  that  at  this  stage  it  should  recommend  that  the  Secretary  look 
into  the  situation  personally  \rith  a  view  of  getting  the  totem  poles  project  on  the 
right  track  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  *  Secretary  might  like  to  consider  the 
appointment  of  a  personal  representative  of  his  own — preferably  a  man  of  the 
caliber  of  August  Heckscher  who  is  not  in  the  Federal  Government— to  take  over 
the  leadership  of  the  project  temporarily.  What  appears  to  be  needed  is  a.  small 
working  group  of  only  Ave  people— a  strong  administrative  director ;  a  spokesman 
for  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood;  an  archeologist,  possibly  from  the  Smiths** 
nian  Institution;  a  wood  preservation  expert;  and  a  U.S.  Forest  Service  official 
who  can  act  with  authority.  Hie  present  large  standing  committee  should  he  con- 
verted  into  some  kind  of  Board  of  Sponsors  or  Advisory  Group. 

Studies  and  photographs  have  been  made  and,  save  for  minor  exception,  need 
not  be  made  again.  Most  of  the  totem  poles  are  on  U.S.  Forest  Service  land,  and 
Hie  Secretary's  personal  representative  could  provide  Initiative  in  determining 
exactly  what  assistance  4b  needed  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  order 
to  move  quickly.  A  plan  of  action,  step  by  step,  together  with  budget  requirements, 
needs  to  be  drawn  up  rapidly.  As  soon  as  that  is  done,  the  plan  and  budget  request 
can  be  presented  to  known  sources  of  private  funds.  These  sources,  which  ap- 
parently do  exist,  will  notte  interested  until  the  full  plan  and  estimated  costs  are 
available  for  inspection. 

Jftnally  the  Board  believes  It  mandatory  that  the  entire  totem  pole  preservation 
program  be  carried  forward  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood. 

i.  Demonstration  workshop,  Sitka  National  Monument 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Indian  Arts  and 
'Crafts  Board  set  up  and  funded  this  demonstration  workshop  of  native  artists 
and  craftsmen  at  the  Sitka  National  Monument.  The  Board  found  many  deficien- 
cies, the  most  serious  and  fondamental  one  being  a  lade  ot  participation  by  the 
Tlinglt  and  Halda  peoples  who  felt  that  it  was  not  their  workshop,  but  the  Gov* 
eminent*  s. 

In  meetings  with  the  leadership  of  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  and  Na- 
tional Park  Service  personnel  st  Sitka,  however,  it  was  quickly  evident  that  the 
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native  peoples  wanted  enxiooely  to  have  their  artists  and  craftsmen  work  there 
and  teach  their  skills  and  the  cultural  content  of  their  heritage  to  younger 
natives. 

!Rta  Board  therefore  took  tmenedtete  steps,  first  to  eliminate  the  Eskimo  pres- 
ence at  the  center  (Eskimo  artists  had  been  brought  down  to  fill  empty  workshop 
spots,  hot  neither  they  nor  the  Indiana  wore  happy  about  it)  and  focus  the  work- 
shop sharply  and  properly  on  the  traditional  cultures  of  the  TUnglte  and  Hsidas  ; 
and  secondly,  to  prepare  for  the  tr&nsferral  of  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  workshop  from  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  to  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Brotherhood. 

The  purposes  served  would  be  1)  to  provide  more  coherent  orientation  to  the 
visitor  by  relating  the  workshop  completely  to  the  local  history  and  culture ;  2)  to 
provide  the  native  people  with  a  center  of  cultural  activity  where,  under  their  own 
supervision,  and  to  mee  their  needs  as  they  see  them,  tbey  can  hire  instructor* 
to  teach  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  TUngits  and  Haldas  and  produce  art  and 
craft  forms  that  are  meaningful  to  them  in  a  traditional  way,  thereby  strength- 
ening their  cultural  image  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  preserve  and  de- 
velop that  cultural  image. 

The  native  people  were  firm  in  their  determination  and  desire  to  assume 
the  responsibilities,  and  it  was  recommended  by  the  Board  that  the  Alaska  Native 
Brotherhood,  representing  the  ontire  Tilngit  and  Haida  peoples,  meet  with  the 
National  Park  Service  to  develop  a  Joint  proposal  that  would  further  the  aims  and 
needs  of  both  of  them.  The  Board  agrees  to  transfer  its  program  to  the  Indian  peo- 
ple for  their  benefit  when  agreement  on  the  proposal  has  been  reached  by  the 
Alaska  Native  Brotherhood,  the  National  Park  Service  and  this  Board.  This  ac- 
tion, the  Board  feels,  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  President  John- 
son's message  of  March  & 

The  Board  recommends,  as  a  further  step,  that  cultural  centers,  similar  to  the 
one  at  Sitka,  be  established  as  ooon  as  practical  in  other  sections  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  possibly  at  Nome,  Anchorage  and/or  Fairbanks,  for  the  Athapascan  In- 
dians, Aleuts,  and  Eskimos.  The  Board  Is  prepared  to  discuss  this  proposal  further 
with  the  Secretary  or  the  National  Vark  Service. 


On  many  occasions,  and  at  great  length,  the  Board  considered  the  question  of 
encouraging  and  Assisting  various  ideas  for  individual  arts  and  crafts  programs 
in  different  places  in  Alaska.  The  Board  at  length  acquired  the  firm  conviction 
that  it  is  unfeasible  and  unrealistic  to  anticipate  that  individual  artisans  or  crafts- 
men in  Alaska  can  earn  more  than  supplemental  Income  from  the  production  of 
craft  products.  The  Board  knows  of  no  such  project  anywhere  that  has  been  able 
to  sustain  itself  economically  without  some  kind  of  continuing  subsidy,  whether 
from  the  government  or  from  a  private  source. 

However,  the  supplemental  cash  income  derived  by  the  Individual  from  the 
production  and  sale  of  a  craft  product  Is  vital  to  the  economy  of  the  Eskimo 
villages  where  there  la  little  or  no  other  form  of  employment,  and  where  crafts 
are  produced  in  quantity  and  provide  a  substantial  source  of  cash  income  for  the 
villagers. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Eskimo*  and  Indian-owned  and  operated  projects, 
which  have  been  conceived  as  wholesale  or  retail  production  and  sales  operations, 
have  not  been  profitable.  They  have  been— and  will  continue  to  be — dependent  on 
subsidy  to  continue  to  exist  Such  projects,  however,  have  been  conceived  by 
outsiders.  They  are  not  supported  by  the  native  people  and  continue  primarily 
because  the  natives  go  along  with  them  although  they  do  not  have  any  sense  of 
commitment,  involvement,  or  responsibility.  The  projects  are  conceived  without 
recognition  of  the  communal,  political,  traditional,  and  cultural  dynamics  that 
areof  vital  concern  to  the  natives.  f 

The  Board  believes  that  a  new  concept  is  required  to  develop  a  viable  project 
for  such  village. craftsmen,,  It. must  t*ka  account  of  1)  the  heeds  and  desires  of 
the  native  craft  producers;  2)  the  erratic  production  that  can  be  expected  from 
the  individuals ;  3)  tiie  xti  vision  of  opinion  that  exists  between  tj&e  craftsmen  who 
are  o*dci  and  who  hold  firmly  to  the  traditional  style  of  products  and  the 
younger  craftsmen,  who  wish  an  opportunity  to  produce  contemporary  products 
using  new  technic*?  skills  and  equipment ;  4)  the  political*  cultural*  and  economic 
demands  of  the  people ;  and  5)  the  degree  of  responsibility  the  people  are  witting 
and  ahe  to  accept 
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Aa  a  result  of  tMr  meetlnsjs  with  the  King  Island  village  craftspeople,  the 
membece  of  the  Board  are  convinced  tnat  there  to  a  need  to  develop  a  proposal 
for  a  project  that  will  fill  their  need*— aa  they  aee  it  and  want  it  Tbe  Board  pro* 
posed  to  the  King  Islander*  that  they  develop  such  a  plan  in  their  own  words  and 
thoughts,  drawing  on  the  Board  for  whatever  technical- advice  they  need  in  tibe 
matter  of  budgets,  etc.  The  Board  will  maintain  a  watchful,  and  hopeful,  eye 
over  developments.  At  the  same  time,  the  Board  is  cognisant  of  possibilities  for 
other  arts  and  crafts  prograroe  in  Alaska  thai  might  be  assisted  by  following  the 
procedure  advocated  at  King  Island. 

VL  ALASKA  CTDIAH  ARTS,  15 C. 

This  project,  directed  by  Mr.  Oart  Helnmiller  in  Port  Chilkoot,  has  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  people,  both  within  Alaska  and  in  the  "lower 
48"*.  Its  principal  lore,  however,  has  always  been  that  it  seemed  to  hold  promise 
of  sosoething  very  fine  if  it  could  only  be  financed. 

The  Board  examined  Us  history  very  closely  and  met  with  Mr.  Helnmiller 
and  native  representatives  from  the  Port  Chiycoot  area,  Mr.  Helnmiller  Joined 
the  Board  in  an  analysis  of  his  organisation  and  its  alms  and  agreed  thptt  the 
basic  flaw  has  lain  in  his  attempt  to  mix  education,  economic  development,  arte 
and  crafts  development,  and  cultural  preservatloa,  each  requiring  special  skills, 
supervision,  and  funds.  Thus,  in  spite  of  numerous  grants  for  these  varioos 
purposes  in  the  past  he  has  proven  unsuccessful  and  faces  a  future  of  eon- 
tmu'sg  to  rely*  year  After  year,  on  snseMy  from  on*  ,x>nrce  or  shatter. 

The  Board  recommended  to  Mr.  HeinmiUer  that  tK>  r>ongest,  most  positive 
course  to  to  encourage  the  development  of  Port  Ohttkbet  as,  shanty  sjd  dRectfr, 
a  first  ctasa  tourist  attraction,  funded  by  the  State  and  the  travel  industry.  The 
Board  recommends  that  the  Secretary  i^onslder  endorsing  this  scan*  as  the  aa&j 
-  practical  one  for  the  future  of  the  Helnmiller  project  If  the  Beoretary  Is  appealed 
to  again  on  behalf  of  Mr.  HetnmtUer,  the  Board  would  be  gtod  to  spell  out  in 
detail  the  reasons  why  It  believes  the  Port  Chilkoot  project  cannot  sscccssfsUy 
develop  or  become  self  ^sustaining  in  any  other  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  LLOYD  H.  HEW,  DIRECTOR,  UIWHTUT*  Of 
AMERICA!  IHDIAH  AM8,  8AHTA  FB,  V.  HEX. 

Mr.  Raw.  Senator  Mondale,  I  have  two  versions  here,  one  tfeat  in- 
cludes some  comment  about  my  theory  about  *  what  is  going  wrong 
through  the  years.  The  other  is  simply  to  tike  up  the  lnaBtafce  of 
American  Indian  Arts.  •■<? 

Senator  Mondale.  Why  dont  we  put  your  statement  in  the  record  as 
though  read  in  its  entirety  and  then  extemporaneously  you  <oan  em- 
phasize the  points  that  you  think  are  most  important  in  one  or  both 
sets.  V  V  :-t    •  ** 

Mr.  New.  There  are  obviously  many  negative  aspects  to  the  po^iofe 
of  the  American  Indian  in  this  country  today.  I  am  assuming  they  arte 
all  well  known  to  ertkryone  here  and  that  the  purpose  of  these  hear- 
ings is  to  appraise  them  of  the  hopes  that  something  wmdtrmstive  ban 
1*  done  about  them.  While  ih  my  prepared  testimony  already  »  yottr 
hands  I  hava  ventured  some  analysis  of  some  of  t&e  haaic  «mm>  which 
have  been  made  in  dealing  with  th<$  American  Indian  in  the  past  I 
will  attempt  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposed  this  moroinfc  to  wflate 
some  rather  qualitative  things  gtrtrig^m  m  the  sehdoi  of  which  I  isato 
director,  which  holds  horns  of  improving  the  positions  of  the  Indian 
in  general  and  particularly  for  Indian  youth,  '  ■'»•'■  t 

I  am  Director  of  the  BLA  Installation^  Santa  Fe^  N.  Mai.,  oalledthe 
Institute  of  American  Indian  Artsy  which  has  an  authorized  enroll- 
ihent  of  400  youn^r  Indian  students,  ranging  from  the  ages  of  10  tfr  2S. 

The  school  offers  an  accredited  high  school  program  with  emphasis 
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aft  the  arte  end  a  Pcwt-high  vocational  prograin  as  preparation  for 
wlfeg^^techhliaj  college  and  employment  in  axis  ielatect  vocations. 
i  Wto&B* we  dp  havessome  students  that  come  from  well-balanced 
tttvatmse  at  home,  mostof  our  students  have  suffered  the  consequences 
of  cultural  conflict  and  economic  deprivation,  all  too  common  for  the 
Indian  today* 

Before  going  into  details  of  what  transpires  at  the  school,  let  us 
first  take  a  loos  at  the  student  body  profile.  More  than  not,  they  are 
beset  by  misunderstandings  regarainjr  race,  color  and  their  general 
place  in  today's  world.  They  are  sorrily  stung  by  discriminatory  ex- 
periences. They  are  unmotivated  and  often  negatively  directed  in 
many  ways.  '  .       j  .  \ 

A  grfeat  many,  all  too  many,  reflect  unusual  records  of  disorder  in 
their  previous  fife,  ranging  from  mild  delinquency  situations  to  severe 
conditions  verging  on  various  kinds  of  virtual  psychosis;  Some  are 
brilliant  but  extremely  frustrated.  Seventy-five  percent  by  test— we 
have  a  whole  battery 'of  taste— T5  percent  are  severely  handicapped  in 
terms  of  normal  academic  achievement. 

The  majority  have  difficulty  with  the  English  language  in  any 
f  orm— speech,  writing,  or  in  reading.  We  have  a  grast  many  who  have 
virtually  kicked  the  typical  school  program,  inducting  quite  a  few  who 
simply  could  not  find  their  places  in  public  or  parochial  or  BIA  schools. 

Our  group  includes  the  revolutionists,  the  nonconformists,  and  the 
unacademically  minded  who  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  common  goals 
set  by  typical  school  programs.  Holding  standards  which  axe  at  odds 
with  the  majority,  they  reject  and  are  rejected  by  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican school  systems. 

Without  the  opportunity  for  special  education  relevant  to  their 
needs,  such  students  are  lively  candidates  for  failure  in  life  as  well  as 
in  school,  and  will  live  only  to  perpetuate  all  the  aforementioned  nega- 
tive aspects  of  contemporary  Indian  life. 

Ottr  goal  at  the  Institute  is  to  interrupt  this  cycle  and  we  begin  by 
honoring  each  student  for  what  he  is,  recognizing  his  cultural  ways  and 
^showing  respect  for  them. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  program  at  the  Institute  is  that 
unique  cultural  traditions  can  be  honored  and  can  be  used  creatively 
**  the  springboard  to  a  meaningful/ and  productive  contemporary  lift. 
We  hold  that  cultural  differences  at*  rich  weUsprings  from  which  majr 
be  drawn  any  creative  forces  relevant  to  contemporary  conditions— — 
r  Senator  Mon©ai^u  Would  you  yield  there? 

;  One  of  the  white  man's  worries,  is,  whether,  since  we  are  spending 
the  money  for  Indian  education,  it  is  felt  that  we  should  not  malm  ft 
pi*6taoel  by  rivinghiin  a  skill,  teaching  him  EagUflh,  modvating  hiBd^ 
getting  him  ell  jaazed  like  we  are  to  ^go  out  and  win"  and  all  that  sort 
of  ihing  *nd  not  waste  time  on  arte  and  crafts  and  culture,  and  other 
things  that  tinigfc  interest  an  Indian* 

As I  understand  your  testimony,  the  two  are  i^atcd- 

Mt»>Nbw.  Absolutely  related* 

Senator 

his  culture,  and  his  arte  and  his  value  system,  the  Chances  are  greater 
•  the£h*  will  at  the  same  time  wish  to  learn  those  skills  necessary  to» 
achieve  in  American  society. 
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Can  you  say  the  reverse,  that  failure  to  teach  pride  oovdd  interfere 
with  even  the  best  of  efforts. to  try  to  force  the  so-called  white  man's 
culture  upon  the  Indian!  It  might  be  a  destructive  process} 

Mr.  Nbw.  I  would  like  to  read  from  the  part  of  the  paper  I  am  not 
readihg  from. 

Those  who  have  dealt  with  the  Indian  will  understand  the  deep- 
lying  psychological  and  philosophical  base  of  the  tenacious  observance 
of  his  own  cultural  mores  as  a  result  of  the  abortion  of  almost  every 
attempt  made  to  assist  him. 

Even  now  various  kinds  of  human  salvage  operations,  such  as  urban 
relocation,  employment  assistance,  on- the- j  ob  training  and  other  essen- 
tial rehabilitate  v*i  efforts  ultimately  function  only  asMppgw*  measures 
whifch  temporarily  help  to  meet  his  physical  heed  while  fouipg  miser- 
ably to  provide  the  cultural  and  emotional  substance  required  to  put 
his  life  in  balance.  .  * 

I  would  say  that  the  poverty,  the  underemployment  and  growing 
rate  of  alcoholism  among  Indian  adults,  and  sharply  increasing  sui- 
cide rate,  dropouts^  and  delinquency  all  attest  to  the  abysmal  failure 
with  the  Indian  majority. 

We  face  the  truth  that  we  have  never  provided  the  American  Indian 
with  the  kind  of  education  required  to  promote  constructive  meaning- 
ful social  interaction.  We  take  care  of  nis  day-to-day  needs,  but  you 
can  train  a  man  to  be  the  very  best  plumber  in  the  world  and  he  will 
go  to  Los  Angeles  and  end  up  a  drunk  if  you  have  not  given  him 
some  sense  of  self -worth  and  a  way  of  facing  the  world  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  build  through  the  arts.  It  is  simply  a 
vehicle  of  self  ^realization. 

Senator  Monoaub.  How  many  years  have  you  been  with  this  insti- 
tution! 

Mr.  N*w.  £«3ven. 

Senator  Monbaue.  Have  you  seen  this  in  fact  occur—this  develop- 
ment of  pri  de  and  emotional  and  cultural  orientation  which  enables  the 
child  to  not  only  be  more  appreciative  of  the  values  which  his  culture 
brings  to  him  and  his  country,  but  at  the  same  time  also  enables  him 
to  be  better  fit  to  face  the  competition  in  America  * 

Mr.  Nbw.  In  the  short  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  build  any  great 
research  an  graduates. 

Senator  MomuiA  It  has  to  be  a  judgment  cm  your  part.  What  is 
your  judgment? 

Mr.  Hfmw.  When  we  observe  students  coming  in  in  the  framework 
of  those  I  have  just  described  and  put  up  with  2  or  3  years  trying  to 
feed  them  into  this  system,  hoping  it  will  affect  them,  the  real  difference 
is  to  see  how  they  live  after  they  leave  here- 

If  they  live  beautifully  with  satisfaction/  they  can  face  almost  any 
outside  world  situation  and  they  have  many  opportunities  to  face 
rather  sophisticated  situations  in  our  school.  We  have  great  faith  that 
the  system  i«  working  in  an  extremely  effective  way.  ^ 

Senator  Momauk  What  age  groups  do  you  deal  with!  What  is  the 
earlitflt  that  a  child  may  enter? 

Mr.  New.  Fifteen.  Ninth  grade  through  12th  grade,  and  yi  years  of 
poethigh  going  to  age  22. 
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Senator  Moitoale.  Is  this  supported  by  BIA  f 
Mr- New.  Yes,  v 
Senator  Mondaul  Is  this  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
country! 

Mr.  New.  Yea  L  ,a 

Senator  Mohoale.  Can  a  Sioux,  if  he  wants*  oome  to  your  school? 
Mr.  New.  The  Sioux  can  come  to  on*  school.  We  have  a  national 
school. 

Senator  Mondaub.  Do  you  have  any  Sioux  or  Chippewa  f 
Mr.  New.  We  have  quite  a  few,  mostly  Sioux.  We  have  a  few 
ChippcTras. 

Sanator  Mohdale.  If  you  had  your  way,  would  you  start  your  pro- 
gram much  earlier? 

Mr.  New.  I  would  start  with  the  5-year-old  with  ,  this  method.  I 
think  it  is  remarkable  that  we  are  able  to  take  people  who  are  as  gen- 
erally asunder  as  they  seem  to  be  when  they  come  to  us. 

At  that  late  stage  we  cannot  overcome  maily  of  the  shortcomings 
they  have,  particularly  in  the  academic  area.  But  we  can  put  him  to- 
gether  as  a  person  ana  he  seems  to  go  on,  as  my  paper  will  reveal  here, 
to  rather  high  goals. 

In  spite  of  ths  fact  that  he  never  has  the  ability  to  read  or  write  

Senator  Monoale.  Dr.  Van  Deusen  says  when  a  child  becomes 
afflicted  with  kwashiorkor,  it  costs  $700  a  pound  to  restore  him  to 
health.  I  think  it  would  cost  50  cents  a  pound  at  the  most  to  avoid  that. 

Might  there  be  a  similar  analogy,  though  more  difficult  to  quantify, 
in  the  educational  cultural  motivation  field?  If  you  let  a  child  suffer 
emotional  and  cultural  kwashiorkor  by  the  age  of  9, 10,  or  11,  the  cost 
of  restoring  the  person  to  self-respect  might  be  just  as  expensive. 

Mr.  New.  I  think  it  is  very  expensive  to  do  the  job  ana  our  school 
costs  more  than  probably  any  other  in  the  BIA.  I  think  when  you  read 
the  record  of  performance,  you  will  see  it  is  well  justified. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Do  you  give  more  detail  iri  your  testimony  on 
this? 

Mr.  New.  Yes. 

Senator  Moxdale.  We  will  all  observe  that  very  closely.  We  have  a 
time  problem  unfortunately. 
Mr.  New.  Shall  I  continue? 

We  believe  that,  ultimately,  by  learning  to  link  the  best  in  Indian 
culture  to  contempwary  life,  the  young  Indian  will  be  able  to  solve  his  / 
own  problems  and  enrich  the  world  scene  in  the  process.  \ 

The  young  Indian  taker  pride  in  speaking  nis  own  language  with 
his  peers,  or  when  he  converses  with  an  Indian  administrator,  or 
laughs  at  an  Indian  joke.  We  deliberately  provide  opportunities  tot 
him  to  tell  the  legends  and  perform  the  dances  of  his  tribe.  Through 
assigned  research  projects  and  field  trips,  as  well  as  by  audiovisual 
experiences,  he  cannot  escape  a  growing  familiarity  wife  and  respect 
for  the  history  of  his  ancestors  and  the  honored  place  they  occupwd  ih 

t**^^t^  esikettes#%6 
be  sees  himself  and  compares  them  to  the  other  world  ptopfc; 
Egypti^btiihpjrramda ^ebuildjpyraiiiids. 

They  did  sculpture.  We  built  sculpture.  They  have  music;  w*  have 
music 
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He  begins  to  see  himself  for  the  first  time  in  terms  of  equal  in 
terms  of  artistic  heritage. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  when  we  can  successfully  relate 
learning  experiences  to  the  student's  own  Indian  frame  of  reference, 
we  are  upually  able  to  move  him  on  toward  tackling  problems  which 
are  new  and  strange  to  h\git  and  more  challenging.  Once  a  student 


recognizes  the  validity  of  ms  own  cultural  existence,  he  is  able  to 
shake  free  from  previous  feelings  of  inferiority  and  begin  to  function 
as  a  healthy,  participating  member  of  society,  making  neither  too 
.  much  of  his  cultural  difference  nor  attempting  to  deny  it.  Once  the 
student  has  been  fully  exposed  to  Indianisaa,  he  is  free  to  choose  his 
own  course;  no  one  demands  that  he  be  more  Indian  than  he  wishes 
to  be.  — ; 

Students  who  come  to  us,  either  from  public  or  NA  schools,  are 
woefully  poor  in  academic  achievement,  and  at  first  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  experience  any  teste 
of  success  through  academic  subjects.  In  order  to  insure  the  student 
a  successful  experience  of  some  kind  we  tarn  to  the  field  of  art,  where 
we  offer  a  wide  array  of  media,  including  drama,  music,  dance,  cre- 
ative writing,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  craft*  which  include  tra- 
ditional Indian  techniques,  with  few  exceptions,  every  human  being 
who  is  properly  and  sufficiently  exposed  to  creative  thinking  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  something  in  one  of  these  fields,  and  doing  it  well 
enough  to  experience  the  joy  of  doing  and  to  feel  personal  satisfaction 
in  his  accomplishment. 

J\  ^oner  or  later,  with  a  great  deal  of  sensitive  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty,  a  field  is  found  in  which  a  student  can  perforin 
creditably.  His  first  successful  fabric  design,  ceramic  bowl,  sculpted 
object,  or  performance  on  stage  may  be  liie  very  first  experience  in 
the  ecstasy  of  personal  aooom^  vhment 

His  reaction  ia  one  of  justifiable  pride  and  sometimes  %  ffcade  of  iia- 
belief  at  having  produced  something  of  wor£h,  and  he  equates  this 
with  his  own  personal  worth*  For  him,  this  is  a  great  discovery.  It 
is  also  a  most  potent  form  of  motivation  toward  personal  growth. 

In  all  cases  the  Instituted  primary  goal  is  to  give  the  student  a  basis 
for  the  attainment  of  genuine  pride  and  self  -acce^aawe.,  Withoat  this 
foundation,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  productive  aura  for  learning  could  be 
established* 

Statistics  covering  the  past  8  years  pertaining  to  the  students'  per- 
formance at  the  institute  are  impressive.  Dropouts  (those  who  leave 
school  and  do  not  enroll  elsewhere  immediately)  amount  to  11.9  pel* 
cent  compared  to  a  general  Indian  dropout  figure  of  88  to  ISO  percent, 
varying  from  area  to  area. 

Eighty-tight  and  three-tenths  percent  of  the  students  leaving  the  in- 
stitute from  the  12th,  18th,  and  14th  grades  have  continued  in  some 
kind  of  formal  training  program  bevond  the  high  school  level;  41,6 
percent  of  these  went  into  vocational  schools,  86  percent  into  nnhner- 
sitiS  or  college-level  ait  schools,  and  the  balance  returned  to  the  insti- 
tute for  further  work. 

Significantly,  graduating  students  from  the  14th  year  program 
show  a  college  entrance  rate  of  43  percent  as  opposed  to  only  10.3  per- 
cent from  the  12th  year  program  (indicating  the  possibility  that 
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Indian  students  may  need  14  years  of  secondary  schooling  in  order  to 
ready  themselves  for  higher  education  instead  of  the  12  years  required 
for  less  disadvantaged  individuals). 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  of  the  first  group  of  16  institute  gradu- 
ates who  entered  college  prior  to  1966, 12  have  completed  their  college 
work,  and  two  have  received  master's  degrees.  The  retention  rate  for 
all  wno  have  entered  college  during  the  past  3  years  is  59  percent. 

In  the  course  of  its  relatively  short  existence,  the  institute  has 
caught  the  attention  of  educators  and  artists  of  national  and  interna- 
tional reputation  who  are  often  astonished  at  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  artistic  production  that  occurs  in  all  the  art  areas. 

The  institute  has  enjoyed  recognition  from  numerous  publications 
and  periodicals  in  the  light  of  its  being  an  important  breakthrough 
in  education  for  the  American  Indian.  Reports  on  the  school  have  been 
featured  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  New  Yorker,  Life  magazine, 
Craft  Horizons,  Education  News,  Think  (the  house  organ  of  IBM) 
and  on  a  recent  Roger  Mudd  CBS  television  news  presentation. 

International  exhibits  of  student  work  have  been  featui^d  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival  of  the  Arts,  the  Berlin  Festival,  and  the  Alaska 
Centennial:  in  Turkey,  Argentina,  and  Chile;  and  in  the  Cultural 
Division  of  the  1968  Olympics  in  Mexico  City.  Students  in  the  per- 
forming arts  department  have  appeared  in  two  major  productions  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  a- program  of  traditional  dance  at  the 
Mexico  clity  Olympics.  Student  work  in  creative  writing  has  been 

Eublished  for  textbook  use  and  a  full-scale  novel  has  been  published 
y  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  We  are  presently  negotiating 
with  Doubleday  &  Co.  on  a  contract  for  the  publication  of  an  anthology 
of  poetry  and  prose. 

As  impressive  as  the  results  are  in  terms  of  artistic  accomplish- 
ments, the  real  value  of  the  program  lies  in  the  general  personal 
growth  of  the  student  and  in  his  discovery  of  latent  strengths  and  the 
carryover  of  these  into  his  academic  efforts  and  social  behavior. 

Through  the  special  emphasis  placed  upon  his  own  cultural  base,  we 
imbus  him  with  self-pride  so  that  his  tendency  to  view  himself  as  a 
second-rate  citizen  is  nullified.  Out  of  this  new  position  of  personal 
security  and  confidence  comes  anew  personality  endowed  with  new  and 
extended  capabilities. 

We,  at  the  institute,  are  proud  of  our  achievements  to  date  which, 
in  large  part,  were  made  possible  through  the  special  and,  indeed, 
preferential  support  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  We  enjoy  unusual  autonomy,  fund- 
ing, and  freedom  that  allows  for  innovation,  without  which  we  could 
not  function  successfully. 

Needless  to  say,  none  of  our  accomplishments  would  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  presence  of  a  dedicated,  skillful,  creative  minted  5  »nd 
innovative  staff. 

The  cost  of  special  education  is  high.  The  cost  of  effective  education 
is  even  higher.  At  the  institute  our  cost  runs  $2,600  per  student  In 
this  respect  and  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  correct  perspective,  there 
are  two  factors  which  should  be  noted : 

1.  The  cost  of  providing  effective  education  for  the  American  Indian 
will  be  far  less,  m  the  long  run,  than  the  cost  of  not  providing  it,  if 
only  in  terms  of  the  taxpayers*  dollars  that  will  be  required  for  in- 
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terminable  support  programs  of  various  kinds— including  those  which 
produce  little  in  the  way  of  constructive  results. 

2*  The  errant  expectation  that  the  American  Indian  by  some  magic 
power,  and  without  reference  to  his  own  cultural  base,  wiM  move  into 
an  era  of  productivity  and  self-sufficiency  is  likely  to  result  in  future 
generations  of  this  minority  group  being  confused  and  disoriented 
beyond  anything  we  have  pot  seen  in  our  history.  Indeed,  failure  on 
the  part  of  our  dominant  society  to  devise  the  means  t»  averse  the 
destructive  direction  of  present  policies,  will  result  in  cultural  geno* 
ode  for  the  American  Indian,  an  event  which  would  surely  stand 
hauntingly  in  history  as  a  monstrous  embarrassment  to  this  Nation. 

While  Billions  of  American  tax  dollars  have  been  spent  for  the 
purpose  of  solving  the  Indian  problem,  perhaps  not  so  much  as  a 
single  million  fesaieezi  esp&ially  earmarked  to  further  public  recog- 
nition of  the  cultural  wealjtt^of  the  American  Indian  and  to  show  him 
bow  to  use  these  assets  as  a  means  of  gaining  financial  independence 
and  the  dignity  of  self-sufficiency. 

GENERAL  OULTUKAL  SERVICE 

The  institute  needs  to  be  evaluated  not  only  in  terms  of  its  poten- 
tial role  as  an  educational  laboratory  and  pJlot  institute^ana  sup- 
ported accordingly— but  also  in  terms  of  its  being  expanded  into  a 
major  onlttral  institution  serving  the  overall  cause  of  the  general 
Indian  population* 
^fetThe  American  Indian  should  take  his  plabe  along  with  the  cidturslly 
great  on  the  world  scene  and  the  institute  should Hbeoome  a  major  ve- 
hicle for  interpreting  this  culture  throughout  the  world  In  the  few 
years  of  its  existence,  the  institute  has  been  able  to  nan  recognition 
far  Indian  cultural  a^compliahments  at  levels  new  to;  th»  traditoaitfiy 
anonymous  position  of  the  American  Indian. 

Through  further  jwr>feeaional  development  of  performing  arfistcL 
poets,  writers,  musicians,  and  modern  attist-crafteraen,  the  unago  of 
the  American  Indian  could  be  given  the  substance  <>f  significant  "a$- 
oompliahment,  which  might  help  to  abate  the  popular  inclinatiop  to 
immortalize  tne  Indian  as  a  scalping  savage  or  an  enchanting  little 
basketmaher. 

Gentlemen,  we  submit  that  there  is  a  positive  solution  to  tite  Indian 
"problem";  that  the  Indian  is  educabie  in  the  fullest,  sense  of  title 
word  and  that  the  implementation  of  a  program  along  tha  lines  of 
this  presentation  would  result  in  immense  benefits  to  the  American 
Indian  and  to  the  Nation.  h.  t 

Senator  Monxuxel  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  New  follows:) 

PHXPAJW  STATKMEfT  OT  L&OTD  XL  NSW,  BmOTOB,  iMtmVTM  OT  kWUJCUM 

ImiAS  Ajws,  EUhtb  W%  Nbw  Mexico 
In  Fomctt  or  Iwulls  Bducatiok 

THC  IOUB  OT  THE  IZfWZTUTB  OF  nrDIAir  AJETS 

Tot  almost  Are  centuries  the  American  Indian  baa  been  subjected  to  a  process 
of  relentless  attrition  which  bar  slowly  but  sMUy  eroded  the  roots  of  his  cultural 
existence.  His  physical  existence  ban  been  completely  obliterated  In  many  areas 
and,  presently,  hie  spiritual  existence  to  In  extreme  jeopardy. 
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The  many  and  vftrisd  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  "help"  him,  and  particu- 
larly to  'educate"  him,  have  ban  largely  unsuccessful. 
.  Tfcl#,lac*  of  success  la  doe*  at  laast  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  Indian  education, 
{rat  Ha  beginning;  waa  baaed  on  a  policy  of  coercive  acculturation :  the  premise 
Msg  that  tfeo  sooner  the  Indian  was  conditioned  to  abandon  his  way*  and  join 
the  mating  not,  the  better  off  he  would  be.  Btu  he  haa  displayed  unique  resist- 
ance to  thi*  Mas,  poesmly  because  his  psychological  retetionehip  to  the  land  was 
different  from  that  of  the  immigrant  groups  who  eventually  surrounded  him. 
Frottt  the  tfme  of  defeat,  life  in  the  Indian  world  haa  been  colored  tey  an  under-, 
lying  An^o-focused  enmity  stemming  from  the  Indian's  feeling  that  hia  land-4 
Rights  had  been  unfairly  usurped.  Another  deterrent  to  ibb  success  of  the  melting 
pe*  concept  of  education  is  that  its  goala  lie  largely  outside  the  Indian  philoso- 
phical frame  of  reference.  The  American  Indian  haa  always  been  demoted  to  a 
philosophy  which  hold*  that  one's  existence  should  blend  into  the  comparatively 
passive  j hyttuna  of  nature,  as  opposed  to  the  dominant  society's  quest  for  eoritrol 
of  nature  through  scientific  manipulation  of  Its  elements.  In  tbe  main,  all  direct 
attempts  to  switch  the  Indian  population  from  its  phlMaoptecat  position  have 
felted*  much  to  the  consternation  of  those  who  have  triedo 
,  On  tl»  surface,  tha  Indian  evidence*  acceptance  of  his  diminished  role  with 
little  or  no  overt  manifestations  of  rancor.  He  cooperates  submissively,  accepting 
the  goods  and  services  that  are  offered  to  hta.  But,  In  various  subtle  ways,  be 
manages  vo  subvert  the  intended  outcome  of  these  overtures.  No  longer  In  a  posi- 
tion to  make  war  with  the  opposition,  the  India*  hag  adopted  a  general  tendency 
to  withdraw  and  lie  quietly  In  the  remnants  of  his  old  world,  only  half-heartedly 
picking  at  the  offerings  made  to  him  by  his  would-be  benefactors. 

failure  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  dealt  with  the  Indian  to  understand  the 
deep-lying  psychological  and  philosophical  bases  of  hia  tenacious  observance  of 
hia  own  cultural  mores  haa  resulted  in  the  abortion  of  almost  ovary  attempt  made 
to  assist  him.  Dven  now,  various  kind*  o§  human  salvage  operation*  such  as 
mtan  relocation*  employment  assistance,  on-the-job  training,  and  other  essential 
rehabilitative  efforts,  ultimately  function  only  as  stop-  sap  measures  which  tem- 
porarily help  to  meet  his  physical  needs,  while  failing  miserably  to  provide  the 
cultural  and  emotional  substance  required  to  pot  his  life  in  balance. 

In  aha  past,  public  apathy  and  disinterest  permitted  the  Indian  to  protect  his 
way  of  life,  at  least  to  some  degree;  but  in  recent  timea,  he  haa  been  forced  into 
the  public  struggle  for  economic  survival,  due  to  the  lack  of  an  environmental  sup- 
portive of  hia  oM  and  cherished  way*.  With  limited  land  holdings  and  the  inevit- 
able encroachments  of  the  dominant  society,  the  American  Indian  IS  hard  pressed 
to  support  his  viewpoint  while  adjusting  to  the  exigencies  of  a  modem  World-  * 

Poverty,  poor  health,  unemployment,  and  a  growing  rate  of  alcoholism  among* 
Indian  adults ;  a  shocking  prevalence  of  suicide,  drop-outs,  and  delinquency  funong 
Indian  youth;  aM  attest  to  the  abysmal  failure  of  our  dealings  with  the  Jbdlaii 
minority.  We  face  the  lawful  truth  that  we  have  never  provided  the  American 
Indian  with  the  Mad  of,  education  required  to  promote  constructive  and  meaning- 
ful social  interaction. 

The  result  la  that  the  American  Indian  suffers  severe  psychological  trauma  and, 
by  now,  we  must  sorely  have  gathered  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  cure 
does  not  lie  in  dosing  him  doubly  with  the  same  old  medicine,  however  first  rate 
we  hold  tt  to  *e  or  however  costly  it  may  be.  Simply  enough,  it  is  the  %cron$  medi- 
efcnwfeg  the  Indian  yattent. 

We  need  to  Jolt  ourselves  out  of  oar  comfortable  line  of  patterned  thinking  {n 
order  to  make  room  for  new  concepts  and  the  definition  of  new  goals. 

Our  primary,  long  range  goal  should  be  to  find  and  apply  such  measures  sir  will 
heal  long-festering  Ills  and  provide  an  environment  coated**  to  3be  growth  of 
the  American  Indian  so  that,  ultimately,  he  will  contribute  richly  to  the  assembly 
of 'worid  cultures  and  M 

Neither  the  goals  nor  the  means  tin  achieving  tfeem  arw.eeoterically  shrouded  ? 
mostly,  they  fall  easily  into  the  category  of  common  sense.  In  order  to  five  the 
American  Indian  solid  ground  on  which  to  stand*  steps  must  be  taken  which  will 
free  him  from  patterns  of  hostility,  apathy,  and  other  negative  manifestations 
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.whicfir  are  Inherent  la  the  paternalistic-dipendency  syndrome  evoked  by  the 
untenable  position  Into  which  he  has  been-  led.  The  honor  attendant  to  his  racial 
heritage  must  be  renewed  In  his  mind  and  he  must  be  taught  how  to  turn  his 
cultural  wealth  into  negotiable  assets.  He  must  be  encouraged  to  retain  his  Indian 
identity  and  be  shown  how  to  relate  It  in  a  constructive  and  productive  way  to 
the  modern  world.  The  accomplishment  of  these  acts  will  be  as  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  general  American  society  as  to  that  of  the  Indian  population. 

In  fairness  to  the  present  Institutional  provisions  made  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  it  must  be  noted  here  that  many  of  today's  Indians  are  showing  an 
,  increased  inclination  to  independence  and  are  managing  to  function  with  fair 
success  both  within  the  framework  of  their  own  culture  and  outside  of  It.  It 
seems  to  be  not  so  much  a  question  of  whether  any  progress  is  being  made  but, 
rather,  a  Question  of  how  wide  a  front  Is  covered  and  whether  or  not  this  coverage 
will  be  sufficient  and  will  occur  in  time  to  prevent  continued  mass  casualties. 

At  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  we  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  cover  a  very  short  front  But  what  is  most 
important  is  the  fact  that  we  believe  we  have  ma£e  significant  strides  in  learn- 
ing how  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  that  beset  Indian  people,  especially  the 
young.  While  it  is  too  tarly  to  obtain  statistical  evidence  reflecting  the  eventual 
progress  of  our  students  as  they  take  their  places  in  society,  we  are  proud,  Indeed, 
of  the  immediate  successes  which  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  unusual  num- 
ber of  students  who  seem  to  find  personal  Identity  at  tae  Institute  and  then  move 
on  into  programs  of  advanced:  education  or  some  other  form  of  personal 
development 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  program  at,  the  Institute  is  that  unique  cul- 
tural traditions  can  be  honored  and  can  be  used  creatively  as  a  springboard  to  a 
meaningful  and  productive  contemporary  life.  We  hold  that  cultural  differences  . 
are  a  rich  weUspring  from  which  may  bt  drawn  new  creative  forces  relevant  to 
contemporary  conditions  and  environments.  We  believe  that,  ultimately,  by 
learning  to  link  the  best  in  Indian  culture  to  contemporary  life,  the  young  Indian 
will  be  able  to  solve  his  own  problems  and  enrich  the  world  scene  in  the  process. 

Most  of  our  students  have  suffered  the  consequences  of  cultural  conflict  and 
economic  deprivation.  They  are  beset  with  misunderstandings  regarding  race, 
color,  and  religion.  They  are  sorely  stung  by  discriminatory  experiences.  Our 
group  includes  the  revolutionists,  the  non-conformists,  and  the  unacatiemically- 
mlnded  who  find  no  satisfaction  in-  the  common  goals  set  by  typical  school  pro- 
grams. Holdings  standards  whHa  are  at  odds  with  the  majority,  they  reject  and 
are  rejected  by  the  traditional  American  school  system.  Without  the  opportunity 
for 'special  education  relevant  to  their  needs,  such  students  are  likely  candidates 
for  failure  in  life  as  well  as  in  school,  and  will  live  only  to  perpetuate  all  the 
aforementioned  negative  aspects  of  contemporary  Indian  life 

Our  goal  at  the  Institute  is  to  interrupt  this  c^de  and  we  begin  by  honoring 
each  student  for  what  he  is,  recognising  his  cultural  ways  and  showing  respect 
f  or  them. 

The  young.  Indian  takes  pride  in  speaking  his  own  language  with  his  peers,  or 
when  he  converses  with  an  Indian  administrator,  or  laughs  at  an  Indian  joke. 
We  deliberately  provide  opportunities  for  him  to  tell  the  legends  and  perform  the 
dances  of  his  tribe.  Through  assigned  research  projects  and  field  trips,  as  well  as 
by  audio-visual  experiences,  he  cannot  escape  a  growing  familiarity  with  and 
respect  for  the  history  of  his  ancestors  and  the  honored  place  they  occupied  in 
the  beginning  of  this  country. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  when  we  can  successfully  relate  learning 
experiences  to  the  student's  own  Indian  frame  of  reference  we  are  usually  able 
to  move  him  on  toward  tackling  problems  which  are  new  and  strange  to  him,  and 
more  challenging.  Once  a  student  recognize*  the  validity  of  his  own  cultural  exis* 
tence,  he  is  able  to  shake  free  from  previous  feelings  of  Inferiority  and  begin  to 
function  as  a  healthy,  participating  member  of  society,  making  neither  too  much 
of  his  cultural  difference,  nor  attempting  to  deny  it  Once  the  student  has  been 
fully  f>xpoeed$>  Indianism,  h*  is  free  to  choose  his  own  course;  no  one  demands 
that  he  be  more  Indian  than  he  wishes  to  be. 
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Students  who  come  to  us,  either  from  public  or  B.I.A.  schools,  are  woefully 
poor  In  academic  achievement  and,  at  first,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  them  to  experience  any  taste  of  success  through  academic  subjects. 
Ia  order  to  ensure  the  student  a  successful  experience  of  some  kind,  we  turn  to 
the  field  of  art  where  we  offer  a  wide  array  of  media  including  drama,  music, 
dance,  creative  writing,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  crafts  which  include  tradi- 
tional Indian  techniques.  With  few  exceptions,  every  human  being  who  is  properly 
and  sufficiently  exposed  to  creative  thinking  is  capable  of  doing  something  in  one 
of  these  fields  end  doing  it  well  enough  to  experience  the  joy  of  doing  and  to  feel 
personal  satisfaction  in  his  accomplishment  Sooner  or  later,  with  the  great  deal 
of  senitive  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the.  faculty,  a  field  is  found  in  which  a  stu- 
dent can  perform  creditably.  His  first  successful  fabric  design,  ceramic  bowl, 
sculptured  object,  or  performance  on  stage  may  be  his  very  first  experience  in 
the  ecstasy  of  personal  accomplishment.  His  reaction  Is  one  of  justifiable  pride 
and  sometimes  a  shade  of  disbelief  at  having  produced  something  of  worth,  and 
be  equates  this  with  his  own  personal  worth.  For  him,  this  is  a  great  discovery. 
It  is,  also,  a  most  potent  form  of  motivation  toward  personal  growth. 

In  all  cases,  the  Institute's  primary  goal  is  to  give  the  student  a  basis  for  the 
attainment  of  genuine  pride  and  self-acceptance.  Without  this  foundation,  it  is 
doubtful  that  a  productive  aura  for  learning  could  be  established. 

Creation  of  the  Institute  was  recommended  in  1960  by  the  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Board  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Founded  in  1962 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  USDI,  the  school  is  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau's Division  of  Education.  The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  continues  to 
serve  as  advisors  for  the  development  of  the  Institute. 

The  school  offers  an  accredited  high  school  program  with  emphasis  on  the  arts, 
and  a  post-high  vocational  arts  program  as  preparation  for  college,  technical 
schools,  and  employment  in  arts-related  vocations.  The  age  range  of  the  student 
body  is  from  15  to  22. 

Statistics  covering  the  past  three  years  pertaining  to  the  students'  perform- 
ance at  the  Institute  are  impressive.  Dropouts  (those  who  leave  school  and  do 
not  enroll  elsewhere  immediately)  amount  to  11.9%  compared  to  a  general  In- 
dian dropout  figure  of  88%  to  60%,  varying  from  area  to  area.  88.3%  of  the 
students  leaving  the  Institute  from  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  grades  have  con- 
tinued in  some  kind  of  formal  training  program  beyond  the  high  school  level; 
41.6%  of  these  went  into  vocational  schools,  30%  into  universities  or  college 
level  art  schools,  and  the  balance  returned  to  the  Institute  for  further  work. 
Significantly,  graduating  students  from  the  14th  year  program,  show  a  college 
entrance  rate  of  43%  as  opposed  to  only  10.3%  from  the  12th  year  program  (in- 
dicating the  possibility  that  Indian  students  may  need  14  years  of  secondary 
schooling  in  order  to  ready  themselves  for  higher  education  instead  of  the  12 
years  required  for  less  disadvantaged  individuals).  Of  interest  is  the  fact  that 
of  the  first  group  of  16  Institute  graduates  who  entered  college  prior  to  1966,  12 
have  completed  their  college  work,  and  two  have  received  Master's  degrees.  The 
retention  rate  for  all  who  have  entered  college  during  the  past  three  years  is  59%. 

In  the  course  of  its  relatively  short  existence,  the  Institute  has  caught  the  at- 
tention of  educators  and  artists  of  national  and  international  reputation  who  are 
often  astonished  at  the  quality  and  quantity  of  artistic  production  that  occurs  in 
all  the  art  areas. 

The*  Institute  has  enjoyed  recognition  from  numerous  publications  and  peri- 
odicals in  tb*  light  of  its  being  an  important  break-through  in  education  for  the 
American  Indian.  Reports  on  the  school  have  been  featured  «  The  New  York 
Times,  The  New  Yorker,  Life  Magazine,  Craft  Horizons,  Education  News,  Think 
(the  house  organ  of  I.  B.  M.)',  and  on  a  recent  Roger  Mudd  CBS  television  news 
presentation.  ^  . 

International  exhibits  of  student  work  have  been  featured  at  the  Edinburgh 
Festival  of  the  Arts,  the  Berlin  Festi/al,  and  the  Alaska  Centennial ;  in  Turkey, 
Argentina,  and  Chile ;  and  in  the  Cultural  Division  of  the  1968  Olympics,  in 
Mexico  City.  Students  in  the  Performing  Arts  Department  have  appeared  In  two 
major  productions  in  Washington,  D.O.,  and  in  a  program  of  traditional  dance 
at  the  Mexico  City  Olympics.  Student  work  in  creative  writing  has  been  pub- 
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liabed  lew  textbook  we  ifidi  fuH*cale  novel  has  been  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity est  Oklahoma  Press.  We  are  presently  negotiating  with  Doubieday  and  Com- 
pany oik  a  contract  for  the  publication  of  an  antNHogy  of  poetry  and  prose.  + 

As  Impressive  as  these  results  are  in  tern*  of  artistic  accomplishments,  the 
teal  value  of  the  program  lies  in  the  general  personal  growth  of  the  student 
and  la  his  discovery  of  iatont  strengths  and  tve  carry-over  of  tb*m  Into  his 
acadsmie  efloita  and  social  beharlor. 

Through  the  special  emphasis  placed  upon  his  own  cultural  base,  we  imbue  lain 
with  .self -pride  so  that  his  tendency  to  view  himself  as  r  wood-rate  dtlsen  Is 
nulBfled.  Oat  of  this  aew  position  of  personal  security  and  confidence,  conies  a  new 
personality  endued  with  pew  and  extended  capabilities!  *  * 

We,  at  the  Institute,  are  proud  of  our  achievements  to  date  which,  in  large  part,  ^ 
were  made  possible  through  the  special  and,  indeed,  preferential  support  received 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  We  enjoy  • 
untwual  autonomy,  funding,  and  freedom  that  allows  log  innovation,  without 
which  we  could  not  function  successfully. 

Needless  to  say,  none  of  our  accomplishments  would  have  been  possible  without 
the  presence  of  a  dedicated,  skillful,  creative-minded,  and  Innovative  staff. 

The  cost  of  specUl  education  is  high;  the  cost  of  effective  education  la  even 
higher.  At  the  Institute  our  cost  runs  $2,900  per  student  la  this  respect  and  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  correct  perspective,  there  are  two  factors  which  mold 
be  noted:  ••"  •        »■  ■ 

1.  The  cost  of  providing  effective  education  for  the  American  Indian  will  be  far 
Ity  in  the  king  van*  than  the  cost  of  nofc^rovldlhg  ifc4f  <oaly  in  teems  of  the  tax- 
payers* deitawthaAwffl  be  recpired  to 
Uiuls--indtfaftiig  those  wl^ 

Z  The  errant  expectation  that  the  American  Iqffljtnfry  some  magic  power,  and 
without  reference  to  his  own  cultural  base,  will  move  into  an  era  of  pSfcttictivity 
and  self -snfildency  is  likely  to  re*uit  in  fut^generati^ot  thUndhoHty  grr^ 
being  confused  and  disoriented  beyond  aaythinx  wis  have  jmt  seen  In  our  history* 
Indeed,  failure  on  the  part  of  our  dominant  eodet^  4^  itovlse^  means  to  reverse 
the  destructive  direction  of  present  policies,  wW  reewt  in  ftStural  genoeMe  f  or 
the  American  Indian,  an  stent  which  would  steely  stand  hatfdt  aMr  fi  hl«W  as 
a  monstrous  embarrassment  to  this  Nation. 

While  billions  Of  American  tax  dollars  have  been  spent  ibr  the  purpose  of 
solving  the  Indlah  uotat  perhaps  not  so  much  as  a  single  ndUkn  baa  bean 
especially  earmarked  to  farther  public  recognition  of  the  cnltnrrl  wealth  of  the 
American  Indian  sind  to  show  him  how  td  use  these  assets  As  a  r*e*aa  of  gaining 
financial  Independence  and  the  dlcnltrofself-soflteieiwy.  ,  >  ' 

General o*tt*ral eerttfat  y'/ 

Thelnstlt  4  needs  to*  be  evaluated  not  only  in  term*  of  Its  potential  role  as  in 
educational  oratory  And  pilot  institution  (and  supported  accordingly) ,  but  also 
in  term*  of  i  u  being  expanded  Into  a  maor  cultural  Instttniion  ssrvlng  the  ovaraU 
cause  of  the  general  Indian  population.  4  v 

The  American  Indian  should  take  his  place  along  with  Ok  culturally  great  on 
the  world  scene  and  {be  Institute  should  become  a,  nmjor vehicle  fc*  tnterpretkig 
this  culture  throughout  the  world.  In  the  few  year*  of  tta*xhrtm^rth*  fc*tttut* 
has  been  able  to  gain  rectynltton  fjfr  Indian  cultural  a4Vv?mpilshtonofcv  at  lavrta 
new  to  the  traditionally  anonymous  portion  of  the  4Ainarkian  Indian,  r 
further  professional  development  of  peilorttn*  artist*, ^eWvvflWi,  m„ 
and  modem  artjstH?r*ftemen,  the  Image  of  the  American  Indian  could  be 
the  substance  of  significant  eccsmpllahmfenfr  which  might  help  abate  the 
popular  Inclination  to  inuhortalise  the  Indian  as  a  scalping  savage  or  an  enehan* 
lngttttle  basketmaker.  ..  ^ 

Gentlemen,  we  submit  that  there  la  a  positive  solution  to  the  Indian  "problem" ; 
that  the  Indian  is  educable  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word;  and  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  program  along  the  lines  of  this  presentation  would  result  In 
immense  benefits  to  the  American  Indian  and  to  the  Nation. 
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Senator  Mohbaul  Dr.  Joeephy,  as  I  understand  it,  you  aw  ^e 
author  of  a  special  report  to  the  President  on  Indian  matters  wnien 
was  released  yesterday.  It  ig  the  view  of  what  remains  of  the  <xmnnktee 
here  this  morning  that  you  ought  to,  if  you  are  willing  to  do  so,  make 
that  report  and  your  recommendations  in  this  field  aa  wellas  part  of  a 
separate  testimony.  This  might  allow  us  to  go  thuiuugMy  into  your 
recommendation  and  make  such  suggestions  as  we  might  have. 

What  I  worry  about  here  is  that  time  is  so  short— we  have  to  conclude 
this  in  about  10  minutes— that  we  are  not  going  to  do  jwrtioe  to  your 
views*  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  could  come  bade  and  we  could 
reschedule  you.  You  oouJd  go  into  jwir  recommendations,  includ- 
ing your  recommendations  in  this  area  in  a  time  frame  more  suitable  to 
a  responsible  treatment  of  the  subject 

I  think  we  might  be  able  to  treat  the  subject  matter  better  if  that  is 
all  right. 

(The  special  report  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 

STATEJtEHT  OF  ALVIH  X.  JOSEFHY,  JR.,  BUREAU  OF  UTOIAH 
AFFAIRS,  DBPARTMEHT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Dr.  Josepht.  Senator,  if  I  might  add  one  point  on  the  testimony  yow 
have  just  heard.  It  is  very  peculiar  me  why  this  example  of  this  in- 
stitute, which  is  unique,  it  is  unique  m  the  world,  but  certainly  it  is 
the  kind  of  school  that  I  think  all  Americans  should  be  very  proud  of 
that  you  should  know  about,  why  it  is  not  serving  in  close  relationship 
Vith  the  entire  BIA  system.  I  think  there  are  many  potentials  for  that 
school.  . 

Senator  Motto xut.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  serving  in  close  relation- 
ship? .  . 

Dr.  Josefhy.  I  mean  the  methods,  the  techniques,  the  training,  the 
points  of  view  should  be  copied  by  o&rr  schools  in  the  BIA  system 
and  from  there  on  into  the  State  systems.  There  is  a  lot  being  learned 
her* 

Senator  Monday  Do  you  agree  with  the  judgment  we  have  just 
heard  about  the  reliability  of  statistics,  about  the'completion  of  high 
school  and  so  forth  f 

Dr.  Josbfht.  Absolutely. 

Senator  mv™*^?^  Do  you  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  better  ex- 
amples of  suoceerful  quaaty  Indian  education  in  the  country  f 
Dr.  JomrHT.  Sof*rasl1mow,iti8theonfyoneexceptB<^^ 
Senator  Momuiau  Yes.  We  were  talking  about  that  as  you  were 
testifying.  We  keep  talking  about  Boogh  Bock  That  is  the  only  living 
example. 

Here  is  another  example  of  a  successful  system  about  which  very 
little  has  been  said  and  yet  it  has  been  in  operation  and  is  exciting  and 
successful.  You  have  given  us  insights  about  thd  relationship  between 
the  emotional  and  the  cultural  development  of  an  individual  and 
his  capacity  in  terms  of  meeting  the  competition  ofja  really  tough 
society.  ' 

Other  insights,  I  think,  are  critical  to  the  judgment  we  must  make 
if  we  are  going  to  do  more  good  than  harm.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
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that  testimony.  It  is  amaring  that  so  little  has  been  heard  about  this^ 
before* 

Dr.  Jockfht.  We  have  heard  a  lot  here  right  in  this  school  in  this 
institute.  We  have  recommended  one  like  it  for  the  State  of  Alaska* 
where  there  is  a  great  need  for  such  an  institute,  1  think  that  the 
entire  BIA  system  would,  gain  a  lot  from  what  has  been  going  on 
-down  there.  ' 

Senator  Mondale.  Has  the  BIA  in  yxrer  opinion  applied  many  of 
the  techniques  learned  at  this  institution  generally  to  their  school 
system  t 

Dr.  Jobbtbt.  To  my  knowledge,  no. 

Senator  Mgndal*.  Have  they  ever  suggested  this  example  be  re- 
peated elsewhere,  for  example  in  Alaska! 

Dr.  JoesrHT.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  could  have  moved 
much  faster  than  we  have  in  getting  something  in  Alaska. 

Senator  MosrpauB.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  general  criticism! 
The  Burefeu,  in  all  fairness,  has  not  testified  here  and  I  assume  dome 
matters  might  come  in  different  focus  if  they  did. 

To  whf  x  do  you  attribute  this  general  criticism  of  the  lack  of 
<reativity?  Mr.  Fader  said  yesterday  they  have  not  even  applied 
what  they  hvr*  learned  at  Bough  Book.  Yet  they  have  a  good  example 
there  of  an  institution  that  works. 

It  just  sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  Yet  it  remains  in  splendid 
Isolation. 

Dr.  Josefhy.  I  think,  too,  to  some  extent  it  is  a  personnel  factor, 
but  I  don*t  scatter  my  shots  in  that  direction.  I  think  it  is  the  struc- 
ture of  th«  BIA,  itself  .and  the  way  the  educational  system,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  educational  system  is  completely  interwoven  into  the 
rest  of  the  BIA  systeih.  * 

I  don't  know  whv  any  self-respecting  educator  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  BIA  the  way  it  is  set  up  today.  I  can't  imagine  a  bigger  ittMS, 
a  worse  organised  management  operation.  I  think  this  committee,  tto 
subcommittee,  has  had  testimony,  very  important,  very  pertinent  testi- 
mony on  that  point  and  I  think  that  is  a  starting  point  **  everything 
that  has  been  mentioned  here  that  I  have  heard  todaV,  ahaost  $m 
phase,  any  subject  that  comes  up  concerning  Io£an  edacataen  leads 
you  right  bade  to  whether  or  not  the  BIA  as  it  is  set  up  today  can<m*ry 
that  oat  effectively.  J         -    «  ;  . 

I  think  a  lot  01  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the  personnel  of  the 
BIA  that  is  not  justified  and  a  to*  o<  very  Ana  dedicated  people  ever 
there— they  are  frustrated  as  heck;  They  cant  operate*  they  are rtfed 
up.  If  our  Wrinaas  tried  to  operate  that  way,  we  wtrald  he  out  of  busi- 
ness right  away.  .     .  » 

I  dofct  think  that  anybody  really  has  done  enough  examination of 
the  internal  structure  of  the  BIA.  To  my  knowledge,  back  in  1WX 
when  the  task  force  started  to  take  a  look  at  it,  it  shied  away  from  it 
and  did  not  go  into  the  BIA  setup. 

In  litil  again  there  was  some  self-examination,  but  nothing  really 
stupendous  ciune  from  ii  It  has  to  be  stupendous.  \ 

Senator  Monuale.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  expresrion  of  that  be- 
-cause  it  ihight  bahroce  the  picfcire  a  little  bit  more.  I  am  sure  that  what 
you  say  is  correct. 
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Dr.  Jotttu*.  They  cant  move  feat.  They  are  so  musclebound  and 
tied  up  the  way  the  system  is  run. 

Senator  Mondal*.  It  was  said  that  the  professional  educators  in 
the  national  office  of  the  BIA  am  not  in  control  of  the  local  schools; 
the  person  really  in  charge  is  the  regional  director  who  is  a  sort  of 
single  school  board  member.  It  is  he  who  governs  the  education  of  all 
the  children  in  the  district. 

I  imagine  not  a  single  one  of  them  is  a  professional  educator. 

Dr.  Josefhy.  That's  right  He  is  tied  up  with  other  problems.  He 
does  not  hare  the  time  for  this,  or  the  knowledge  or  expertise.  The 
Commissioner,  the  way  the  BIA.  is  set  up — the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  should  be  given  Kne  authority  completely  down 
the  line,  set  up  a  system  which  he  can  rise  or  fall  on  what  happens. 

Then  you  have  a  person  who  can  direct  every  phase  of  this,  includ- 
ing the  acquisition  of  proper  cultural  materials  to  put  into  the  school 
systems,  the  taking  of  teachers  from  his  school  and  feeding  them  into 
the  BIA  schools,  and  then  you  have  the  start  of  something  that  can  be 
radiated  out  into  the  public  school  systems. 

Senator  Mondalb,  Don't  you  also  think  that  to  the  extent  possible 
a  very  fundamental  issue,  if  not  perhaps  the  most  fundamental,  is 
to  give  the  Indian  parents  something  to  say  about  the  education  of  the 
children? 

Dr.  Josbprt.  Absolutely.  r 

Senator  Mojtoaol  If  you  want  to  talk  about  the  ultimate  insult  to 
the  pride  of  people,  it  is  to  say  that  the  parents  dont  know  enough  to 
even  be  consulted  about  how  tneir  children  should  be  educated.  If  that 
is  what  we  think  of  them,  then  how  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  persuade 
the  children  that  we  actually  have  any  respect  for  them  f 

Dr.  Joszpht.  When  you  get  out  in  the  field,  this  is  all  part  and  parcel 
of  the  inhibition  of  a  non-Indian  to  allow  an  Indian  to  decide  his  own 
fate.  /  ... 

It  is  a  hangover  from  their  children;  they  are  irresponsible,  im- 
mature, all  that  nonsense,  but  it  is  still  carried  oat  that  way. 

Senator  Mondaul  Yet  the  few  instances  of  successful  Indian  educa- 
tion that  we  have  seen  are  those  in  which  the  Indians  themselves  have 
had  control  or  have  had  profound  influence. 

J  point  out  thatyou  have  mostly  Indian  teachers.  The  Bough  Bock 
evperiment  is  an  udum-controlled  operation.  In  the  late  1800's  two 
large  tribes  had  their  own  system  of  education  and  often  established 
records  of  achievement  that  exceeded  the  white  public  school  system 
operating  aide  by  side  in  some  of  these  Southern  States. 

In  practice,  in  every  instance  of  quality  education  that  we  have  seen 
the  Indians  have  been  in  control. 

Dr.  Josbpht .  Senator,  I  think  we  have  been  going  along  with  some- 
thing criminal  tor  too  long.  We  can  keep  on  going  that  way,  but  peo- 
ple's lives  are  at  stake  and  they  have  been  at  stake.  Children  are  bung 
wrecked  for  good  in  what  has  been  happening  t 

You  and  f  would  not  allow  oat  children  in  those  schools.  We  would 
yank  them  out  Hie  Indian  people  6oa\  have  the  ability  really  to  yank 
them  out  wkhoprt  gettinfe  in  desperate  trouble. 

I  don*  see  why  in  this  country  we  have  the  school  at  up  this  way* 
We  don't  need  it. 
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Senator  Mowhaul  I  appreciate  your  observation. 

Mi1*  N«w.  May  I  comment  on  the  nature,  the  real  down-to-earth 
practical  netm*  of  the  prc^  • 

At  the  institute  we  enjoy  a  ve*y  unique  boskion  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  We  do  hare  direct  contact  with  Washington.  We  don't 
go  to  an  area*  We  have  been  able  to  insist  on  having  a  school  psycho- 
JW^Wearoprobabfcthe^ 

Senator  Mondaul  We  could  only  find  one  psychologist  in  the  whole 
Indian  education  system  and  you  must  have  nun.  The  highest  suicide 
rate  in  the  Nation  is  for  the  Indian  youth. 

Mr.  New;  We  should  have  two  because  we  have  370  people  and  that 
one  is  not  enough.  We  need  a  whole  mental  health  team.  We  need  a 
full-time  psychiatrist 

The  bottom  percentage  of  the  problems  we  woric^ith  verge  on 
pevchosis.  '  \tmkiii 

Senator  MdKOAua.  Have  you  had  any  suicides  at  yOOTraSWof^^ 

Mt.Nbw.No.  %■ 

Senator  M6icdalb,  That  is  unique.  at" 

Mr.  Nxw.  We  have  very  few  cases  of  any  kind  <|jR  of  raie.        c  / 

The  other  tiling  is  that  we  have  fought  for  a  reasonable— not  as  good 
as  we  would  like  to  have  it — relationship  between  guidance  staff  and 
the  students  they  deal  with. 

We  have  gotten  down  to  about  1  to  80.  In  most  schools  it  is  1  to  100. 

We  have  17  art  teachers  on  bur  staff  where  most  schools  do  not  have 
any  art  teachers  on  their  staff.  I  dont  know  how  you  really  can  reach 
a  youngster  unless  you  have  an  expert  and  appealing  to  him  through 
his  music,  through  his  design,  through  his  color*  because  otherwise  ne 
simply  has  to  perform  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  and  if  he 
can%  do  that,  what  is  left! 

I  would  drop  out  too. 

Senator  Htroras.  I  vpould  like  to  know  the  basi^bn  which  you  select 
your  students  to  tfcti  school.  How  do  they  gain  entry  to  the  school  t  Are 
they  a  rswesentati  ve  group  of  young  American  Indians  or  are  they 
of  a  special  character? 

rMr.  Nvir.  I  would  imagine  that  they  are  no  different  across  the  board 
from  any  other  group  of  students  in  any  other  Indian  school.  Theo- 
retically they  come  to  us  because  they  are  interested  in  art  but  we 
also  And  that  this  is  not  true,  f  would  say  IM)  percent  of  the  Iridacorae 
there  because  they  art  a  problem  <m  their  reservation  - 

We  get  in  awful  lot  of  them  from  ■viie  Northwest  areas,  Oregon, 
Washington,  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  public  schools,  butxney 
a*e  dropout  there.  We  have  a  lot  of  thesn  sent  to  us  because  they  are 
a  problem  and  they  dont  quite  know*  what  to  do  with  them. 

So  it  is  not  a  select  group  t>y  any  means. 

Senator  Hmmm  Ton  made  a  reference  earlier,  and  I  would  like 
to  drop  back  to  it,  I  hate  to  extend  this,  but  I  would  like  to  inquire 
about  it,  because  you  made  a  reference  to  the  increasing  rates  of 
alcoholism  as  a  result — I  believe  you  related  it  to  cultural  deprivation 

Are  the  rates  higher  in  this  particular  category  than  you  notice  in 
other  areas  that  have  not  had  tie  benefit  of  er^  education  as  this! 

Mr.  Nbw.  I  have  no  real  authority  for  this  statement  other  than  by 
personal  observation  to  notice  on  reservations  in  our  area  that  the 
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alcoholic  rate— the  alcoholic  problem  with  adult  people  is  a  growing 
problem  and  ha*  bean  picked  ug  in  somMwrious  <wtarry  report. 

I  am  aware  of  the  kind  of  stad-row  culture  that  4s  be^  formed  in 
the  urban  areas  of  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  where  Imli*as  *ne  sent  by 
families  on  training'  programs  and  the  muober  of  thorn  mfter  tinwr 
first  round  with  a  iob,  because  they  at*  not  happy.  They  have  adt  any 
real  basis  for  this  kind  of  life,  become  rather  serere  problems  in  th» 
area*  *  " 

Senator  Hughes.  It  has  been  my  observation  overall  that  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism  has  no  direct  relationship  to  the  social  status  or 
education  status  of  the  individual.  1  wondered  if  there  might  be  a 
difference  in  this  tendency  in  this  particular  respect 

Mr.  New.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  authenticate  the  statement 

Senator  Monoauu  Thank  you  very  much*  I  am  sorry  we  don't  have 
more  time.  I  wish  to  thank  all  of  you. 

Mr.  Price,  we  are  most  grateful  for  your  testimony  as  a  private 
citizen  and  for  your  helping  to  create  broader  public  understaBding  in 
this  critical  area.  I  might  say  as  one  member  of  this  Committee  on 
Indian  Education,  I  knew  nothing  about  your  program.  You  helped 
bring  it  to  us. 

You  are  in  a  particularly  good  position  to  see  that  more  people  learn 
about  it  You  are  doing  a  lot  of  good  for  all  of  us. 
Mr.  Prick.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Mondajle.  One  thing  I  might  suggest  The  committee  ought 
io  consider  trying  to  visit  this  institution.  It  was  suggested  we  go  to 
Rough  Bock.  We  could  do  both. 

Mr.  New.  We  should  very  much  like  to  have  vou. 

Senator  Mondale.  Dr.  Nimnicht  and  Dr.  McKinley,  we  are  sorry  to 
keep  you  waiting  this  long. 

It  is  unfair,  but  we  are  the  basic  losers.  I  was  reading  a  book  the  other 
night  on  early  child-learning  and  your  name  popped  out. 

I  have  an  awful  schedule  problem,  so  does  Senator  Hughes.  If  we 
could  take  your  testimony,  include  it  in  the  record  as  written  and  then 
have  you  make  some  extemporaneous  comments.  Please  try  to  limit 
yourself  to  no  more  than  5  minutes— I  hate  to  do  that,  but  I  don't 
know  how  else  to  handle  it  <" 

UTATBMER  07  JOL  QiLEK  VDCHIOHX,  8TASV  XXXSE&,  IttB  WE8T 
LAB0RAT0EY  FOB  EDUCATIONAL  BE8BABCE  AJTO  DBVEMMEHT 

Dr.  NncmcHT.  We  have  two  documents  that  you  could  make  part  of 
your  redorcl  Then  we  could  limit  oar  oommtiOts  to  amply  waking 
recommendations.  »  r 

Senator  Mondale.  All  right,  it  is  so  ordered* 
(The  statements  referred  to  follow  ;)  > 

A  BEPOvr  TOTHpSsNAn  Sttbookwitiix  o*  th*  Sttwajt  BaA»rwa  School 

On  the  wqueet  cf  fee  U.fc  fleatttVtobeantoittee  at  Mian  Bduaattfe  A* 
Stewart  Indian  School  was  visited  toy  Ite  Qfcn  Ntamlcfctv.  J£.  Wqv&Mc&tW, 
and  Mr.  8tepben  Berne,  an  staft  member*  of  m  Far  Wept  Laboratory  for 
Sdncatfemal/Bewaito  and  Derelopment  The  riatt  lasted  for T*wti -dan  tfpjjgtof 
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which  tima  interview*  wert  held  with  adniinletrators,  teacher*  and  strident*,  amf 
observations  were  made  of  the  phyaloal  plan. 
Stewart  Indian  School  Is  located  on  the  outskirts  of  Canon  City,  Nevada— 


on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Nevada  Agency  of  the  Bumaa  ol  Indian  Affairs,  audi 
close  to  the  Stats  Fatal  InetitutiaoL  The  sefcool  has  aa  aaroUawni  of  600  boaud- 
lag  students,  and  theoretically  la  la  existence  to  provide  them  wKh  a  standard 
aeaAamiie  and  vocational  eaeendary  curriculum.  The  reality*  however,  la  quite 
different 

ST&9K5TS 

The  students  at  Stewart,  first  of  alt  are  not  standard  high  school  students, 
nVghty  percent  of  the  students,  ranging  in  age  between  12  and  20,  are  social 
referrals  from  reservation  schools  in  Ariaona  and  Nevada.  This  means  that  these- 
children  had  problems  at  home  (broken  homes,  alcoholic  parents)  or  at  school 
(dtacipllne,  academic  failure)  which  could  not  be  handled  locally.  They  were,, 
therefore*  sent  to  Stewart.  Thu  students  themselves  say  they  were  sent  to  Stewart 
rather  than  to  some  other  boarding  school  because  It  is  so  isolated  that  they 
cam^ninaway-^fohoinetoofreqtMmUy. 

The  remaining  90  percent  of  tine  students  come  from  the  Hop!  and  Papago 
reservations  where  there  is  no  local  high  school  available. 

Within  both  of  tbese  major  student  groupings,  there  are  some  who  are  at 
Stewart  because  it  has  become  a  family  tradition, 

Yw  all  of  these  students,  the  Stewart  experience  falls  far  short  of  an  educa- 
tional "h*n*pfl»  They  perceive  the  school  aa  an  easy  place,  tvbere  they  can  de- 
fer less  than  was  required  of  them  in  the  reservation  schools  and  still  gist  by 
nicely.  They  are  resigned  to  the  "act"  that  they  have  Halted  potential  aa  Indians, . 
and  thus  accept  the  school's  eaey  low  standards  aa  right  for  than. 

Their  bask  problem  is  that  they  come  to  Stewart  with  academic  pravtem* 
requiring  Intensive  remedial  worn.  Instead  of  this  they  get  a  watered-dewnv 
"eaay"  corrlmlom  The  mathematics  department  mm***  a  good  example.  The 
first  course  for  "high  school91  students  teaches  addition  and  aubtracttan.  The 
second-level  eourss  deals  with  a»  four  teste  operations  plus  fractional  The  next 
course  is  concerned  with  proportions  for  simple  algebra,  while  the  top  course  is 
finally  algebra. 

The  relationship  between  the  academic  problems  of  the  atudenta  when  they 
arrive  at  Stewart,  and  their  academic  experience  at  Stewart  is  apparent  on 
examination  of  California  Achievement  Teat  4  GAT}  scores  obtained  by  Stewart 
enroOsea.  Teat  scores  for  the  present  twelfth-grade  class  at  Stewart  show  an 
average  achievement  in  English  language  naUIs  M  the  ninth-grade  level  (9.2s 
exactly)  with  a  variation  from  fifth-grade  level,  to  twelfth-grade  level.  The 
latter  score  was  obtained  by  only  erne  student  of  the  ft*  who  took  the  test.  Only 
32  students  of  the  Glass  of  1967  went  on  to  college  or  Junior  collate  8%  of  the 
graduating  class.  "  ' 

Total  test  grades  for  the  CAT  given  during  the  school  year  19*8-69  revealed 
the  following: 

Stewart:  ,J  CAT 

Ota  grade-  r~+-  &2 

Tin  grade  —  -  5. 8 

-  8*awade_~-~  —  fm^  ^.'ti 

9th  grade  —  7.0 

1Mb  grade  -~  .  7.5 

11th  grade  _  ^  a  8 

12th  grade— ~  -  -.-^-8.4 

Thus,  the  entering  sixth  graders  at  Stewart  are  academically  retarded  by 
about  one  year,  and  the  graduating  aenlor*  are  retarded  by  weU  over  Ares  year*. 
By  these  criteria,  the  school  has  not  achieved  any  remedial  function,  and,  iff 
fact,  seems  to  have  exacerbated  the  dilncuHles  the  Indian  children  had  before- 
they  arrived  at  .Stewart  -  ' 

Follow-up  data  on  Stewart  graduates  are  entirely  inadequate,  as  the  school 
records  list  only  the  placement  of  meet  graduating  Seniors.  There  ate  no  data 
on  thr  success  of  Stewart  graduates  In  post-graduate  schools,  or  in  employ  merit 

The  dropout  rate  for  1967-68  was  4%,  or  21  studeaffc  of  whom  7  simply  went 
home  and  never  returned,  8  were  withdrawn  by  parents,  8  were  expelled  a* 
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behavior  problems  and  were  Offered  back  to  Arisona  by  their  parole  boards  after 
Involvement  la  borgury. 


1  have  high  school  diploma*,  92  have  bachelor  degree*  and  10  (25%)  Of  the 
Acuity  bold  master*!  degrees,  One-otiarter  of  the  faculty  sire  long-term  BIA 
«■  -employees  with  an  average  of  22  years  of  aerrice.  The  average  age  of  the  teach- 
era  la  48,  and  6  are  over  60l 

Ilia  principal  of  Stewart  has  no  authority  in  the  selection  of  teacher*  for  the 
school  Instead,  ha  ia  dependent  on  an  Area  Office  selection  from  a  limited 
service  registry.  Thus  there  ia  no  possibility  for  choosing  teachers  with  special 
backgrounds  for  enrichment  programs,  nor  safeguards  against  incompetents. 
As  an  fr^yp1*  of  what  can  happen  with  this  Arrangement,  Stewart  now  has  a 
teacher  who  has  difficulty  speaking  or  understanding  English,  and  who  was, 
never  told  a  thing  about  Stewart 

Moat  of  the  teachers  at  Stewart  axe  teaching  six  classes  of  30  children  each 
school  day.  Both  the  Stewart  staff  and  the  investigate™  feel  that  under  these 
conditions  teachers  cannot  even  begin  to  deal  with  the  special  problems  of  Indian 
students. 

There  are  eight  people  on  the  Stewart  guidance  staff,  of  whom  three  have 
master's  degrees.  Three  are  over  60,  while  the  rest  are  under  85.  Counseling 
and  guidance  functions  are  thoroughly  confused  with  each  other,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  advise  students  as  to  their  best  possibilities  for  future  schooling 
and  employment,  help  settle  disputes  between  students  and  teachers,  and  counel 
students  on  personal  problems.  Psychologies)!  assistance  to  students  is  limited 
to  discussions  with  guidance  personnel,  who  hold  office  "open  house"  for  two 
hours  every  day,  and  to  a  aeries  of  Alms  on  life  problems.  Hie  guidance  building 
includes  a  number  of  rooms  which  are  available  for  fpee  creative  activities,  such 
as  painting,  dra  wlaaj,  and  wood  carving.  $ 

1*e  guidance  staff  (complains  that  the  effectiveness  of  their  program  is  greatly 
Inhibited  by  the  dormitory  staff,  which  is  ignorant  of  the  "psychological"  ap- 
proach of  the  guidance  staff  toward  student  problems,  and  rather  insists  on 
strict,  punitive  discipline. 

There  are  presently^  23  dormitory  aides  at  Stewart,  giving  an  aide/student 
ratio  of  1/20.  The  aides  have  all  acquired  high  school  diplomas,  sjhI  average  42 
years  old,  with  three  over  60,  of  whom  two  are  over  70.  / 


The  academic  curriculum,  hardly  mentioned  by  the  administrators  to  whom 
we  spoke,  and  given  secondary  consideration  to  the  vocational  program,  hag 
already  been  described  as  a  watered-down  version  of  the  usual  high  school 
curriculum. 

All  vocational  programs,  except  for  house  and  sign  painting,  are  nonterminal* 
Initially,  students  are  rotated  from  one  vocational  specialty  to  another  (drafting, 
carpentry,  welding,  sheet  metal  and  machine  shop,  electricity  and  electronic*, 
painting  and  farm  work  for  the  boys)  until  the  Junior  year,  after  which  they 
spend  one  half  day  of  each  school  day  in.  one  vocation— either  wood  shop,  metal 
shop,  painting,  or  farm  work.  The  boys  who  do  best  *re  encouraged  to  take 
painting  or  carpentry,  while  the  "low"  achievers  are  placed  in  general  farm 
vrork  snd  heavy  equipment  operation.  The  girls  may  choose  from  only  two  fields— 
general  and  home  service  (domestic  work)  or  "hospital  ward  attendant"  train- 
ing, which  the  girls  considered  a  degrading  farce  ■  a  enphatnlsm  (they  say) 
tor  more  domestic  work.  ; 

The* residential  program  features  the  following  "Leisure  activity"  time  fur 
"Stewart  students  is  from  6  to  8  pan.,  Monday  through  Saturday.  Board  games 
and  recreational  equipment  (ping-pong,  etc)  are  available  in  the  dormitories 
during  this  time. 

Extracurricular  clubs  include  band,  4~H,  student  newspaper,  yearbook,  athletic 
teams,  and  various  home  economics  dubs  and  activities*, 

The  student  council  operates  a  campua  store  available  to  each  dormitory  coo 
night  each  week,  visits  to  Carson  Cttty  are  made  hy  bus  groups  of  student*  each 
(Saturday  afternoon  for  a  charge  of  40y.  Dances  and  parties  are  scheduled 
throughout  the  year. 

Students  say  that  their  contacts  with  white  people  on  the  trips  to  Carson  Otty 
are  minimal,  and  usually  nonexistent. 
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niFSUUDNS  ANS  OOMMWTB 

In  addition  to  tfceoottectten  of  the  above  data,  we  built  op  a  general  subjective 
Impression  of  Stewart  Indian  BchooL,  Stated  succinctly*  we  fed  Stewart  la  a 
tjrejedy.  Historically  ah  Isolated  school  for  problem  children,  it  la  now  the 
school  to  which  Indian  children  from  the  Southwest  are  sent  aa  the  only 
alteraatire  to  dropping  out  of  education  entirely.  At  Stewart  these  children  are 
passed  from  one  vocational  department  to  another,  never  receiving  sufficient 
training  to  propane  them  for  Job*,  and  never  receiving  the  remedial  programs 
necessary  to  cope  with  their  deficiencies  in  reading  and  writing  English. 
They  graduate  from  the  school  with  a  Ugh  school  diploma  and  a  ninth-grade 
education,  and  expect  to  compete  with  other  Indians  as  well  aa  non-Indiana 
in  poofcgradtaate  vocational  schools  and  the  Job  market  With  them  at  Stewart 
are  Hopi,  Pima,  and  Papego  children  who  have  no  secondary  school  near  their 
reservations,  and  so  are  sent  to  Stewart  arbitrarily  as  one  among  a  number  of 
other  federal  hoarding  schools.  They  too  receive  the  moat  minimal  of  educational 
experiences.  .  ./, 

The  teachers  at  Stewart  know  their  task  la  hopeless.  They  accept  the  "low 
potential"  of  their  students,  and  expect  to  prepare/  them  for  the  lowest  or  occu- 
pations. tn>ey  are  indifferent,  uucreatlve,  and  defeated.  The  guidance  stairs 
Attempts  to  ameliorate  the  school's  archaic  social  rules,  but  must  fight  dormitory 
aides  who  were  educated  at  Stewart  and  who  believe  in  and  enforce  strict  dis- 
cipline and  puritaui&n.  The  principal  believes  in  trying  new  approaches  and 
remedial  programs,  hut  must  work  with  teachers  whom  he  1ms  not  chosen,  and 
a  completely  inadequate  budget  The  students  must  obey  rigid  social  rules 
characteristic  of  reform  schools,  while  living  under  the  lie  that  they  are 
actually  receiving  a  high  school  education.  They,  have  almost  no  contact  with 
the  world  outside  the  barbed-wire  bounderies  of  the  campus,  and  cannot  even 
return  to  their  home*  for  Christmas.  That  they  remain  vibrantly  alive  human 
beings  at  Stewart  Is  neither  an  excuse,  for  the  school's  existance  nor  a  negation 
of  the  tragedy.  They  remain  children  confused  and  threatened  by  White  America, 
•deprived  of  an  adequate  education,  and  subjected  to  inhumane,  rules  restricting 
every  aspect  of  their  lives. 
One  of  the  major  problems  at  8tewart  is  that  no  one  seems  to  have  identified  ; 
djfhe  fact  that  Stewart  is  a  specialised  school  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  prob- 
Tern  children  who  are  low  achievera.  BHghty  percent  of  the  students  are  assigned 
to  Stewart  for  this  reason  and  yet  the  school  is  operated  as  though  this  wasn't  true. 

1.  The  academic  cost  per  child  was  be tween  |6W  and  |600  in  tlw  1967^  s<jhool 
Tear  and  the  bndget  was  decreased  for  1968-69.  A  remedial  program  would  cost 
twice  as  much. 

2.  The  teachers  meet  classes  of  16  to  80  children  fire  or  six  periods  a  day. 

&  The  teachers  are  not  selected  for  their  special  knowledge  or  akitt  in  dealing 
<wfth  Indian  children,  or  {problem  children  or  to  do  remedial  work.  They  are  not 
even  infomed  about  the  special  problems  they  will  face  prior  to  accepting  a  posi- 
tion in  the  school  ' 

4.  Tfce  myth  that  the  students  are  obtaining  a  high  school  education  Is  main- 
tained. "Wfceu  a  child  comes  here  in  the  eighth  grade  but  Is  doing  fifth-grade  work 
mt  can*  place  him  in  the  fifth  grade.  The  chiM  and  the  parents  wc^d  think  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  school  so  we  keen  them  in,  the,  grade  they  are  in  and  pro- 
mote them  each  year  until  they  graduate."  Hiere  was  some  indication  from  Inter* 
views  that  the  students  are  not  completely  misled,  but  they  also  seemed  to  waist 
to  believe  fhb  myth.  ;,. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  until  someone  gets  a  grip  on  reality  Stewart  will  remain 
a  tragedy.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  needs  to  recognise  the  special  character 
<of  tbeschool  it  has  created.  If  M  did,  several  changes  wouM}  follow: 

1.  Toe  Indian  children  who  are  not  problems  would  not  be  assigned  to  Stewart 

2.  Hie  financial  support  for  the  school  would  be  drastically  raised. 

&  The  staff — principal,  teachers,  guidance  counselors  and  dormitory  super* 
Tisors— would  be  carefully  selected  for  their  skill  and  training  to  operate  and 
teach  ifi  a  remedial  school  for  children  with  serious  social  and  psychological  prob- 
lems. Tims  most  of  the  presen  t  staff  would  be  transferred. 

4.  An  intensive  inservlce-trainlug  program  to  help  the  staff  understand  the 
Children  they  are  teaching  would  be  an  integral  part  of  the  school 

&  The  school  would  have  to  he  recognised  as  a  non-graded  school  using  modern 
equipment  curriculum  and  teaching  methods.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  ma- 
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jority  of  these  children  are  mentally  retarded,  therefore  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  majority  of  them  can  not  learn  simple  arithmetic  If  some  intelligence  Is  used 
In  teaching  it. 

If  the  BIA  would  take  these  steps  and  follow-up  to  evaluate  the  results,  we 
would  mommend  that  Stewart  should  continue  to  exist  at  least  for  the  next  10 
years.  The  sad  truth  is  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  a  school  and  that  need  will 
continue  until  the  BIA  and  public  schools  on  the  reservations  are  drastically  im- 
proved to  eliminate  many  of  the  problems  that  Stewart  inherits,  and  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  remaining  ones  at  least  as  effectively  as  a  boarding  school,  which 
is  a  poor  alternative  at  the  best 


Recommendations  to  a  Bmnatk  Investigating  Committee  on  the  Education 

qf  American  Indians 

Based  upon  our  experience  in  Indian  affairs,  our  Interest  In  the  education  of 
American  Indians,  and  the  findings  In  the  studies  conducted  by  us  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development 
during  the  past  18  months,  we  have  made  a  recommendation  to  this  Committee. 
This  recommendation  proposes  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  educating  Amer- 
ican Indians  from  the  BIA  to  a  Federal  Commission  with  a  mandate  to  turn 
over  control  of  Indian  education  to  the  Indian  people  within  a  period  of  five 
years. 

We  have  stated  that  the  basic  problem  of  educating  Indian  children  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  total  set  of  relationships  between  white  people  and  the  Amer- 
ican Indians. 

1.  Attitudes  of  White  people  toward  American  Indians  are  paternalistic  and 
demeaning.  The  results  are  a  loss  of  self-respect  and  self-confidence  among 
Indian  people,  development  of  apathy  and  a  sense  of  alienation,  and  deprivation 
of  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  abilities  to  control  their  own  affairs. 

2.  There  is  no  specialized  body  of  knowledge  and  practices  that  can  be  called 
"Indian  education."  It  is  a  white  man's  educational  system  that  has  been  imposed 
upon  Indians  with  little  or  no  regard  for  their  culture  or  values.  Hie  only  thingr 
special  about  "Indian  education"  is  its  failure  to  edr-^te  TwUan  children. 

3.  The  failure  of  educating  Indians  is  not  restricted  to  the  BIA.  All  schools 
that  have  Indian  enrollment  have  not  done  an  adequate  job.  This  statement  la 
not  an  indictment  of  the  schools  since  the  schools  are  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
system  of  relationships  tgtaflen  Indians  and  white  people. 

The  relationships  referral  to  are: 

1.  Congressional  action  or  a  lack  of  Congressional  action. 

2.  Attitudes  of  local  white  people  who  live  on  or  near  Xndiun  reservations. 

3.  Lack  of  knowledge  about  Indians  by  Americans  in  general. 

4.  Administration  of  BIA,  and  its  position  in  a  department  whose  policies  are 
not  often  compatible  with  the  social  action  required  to  deal  effectively  with 
Indian  affairs. 

Let  us  focus  briefly  on  the  state  of  Indian  education  at  present.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Indian  children  who  live  on  reservations  are  deprived  in  the  same 
way  as  children  from  the  city  slums.  Data  indicate  that  in  many  instances  Indian 
children  test  and  achieve  at  the  average  of  the  population  in  the  early  grades. 
It  is  at  the  fifth  grade  or  later  that  their  achievement  disintegrates.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  failure  with  education  does  not  lie  with  the  Indian  child. 

In  discussing  the  goals  and  purposes  of  education  we  can  consider  some  cri- 
teria measuring  success  of  schools  as  follows : 

1.  Educating  children  to  wme  minimum  level  of  competence.  The  average 
American  education  level  is  at  the  twelfth  grade. 

2.  Preparing  children  to  be  productive  in  the  total  society. 

3.  Achieving  some  degree  of  success  such  as  independence,  obtaining  employ- 
ment, job  success,  a  reasonable  standard  of  living,  etc. 

4.  Perpetuating  the  values  and  aijfnre  of  the  people  served. 

5.  Providing  a  good  climate  of  motivating  students  to  learn. 

In  view  of  the  above  criteria  educating  Indians  has  been  a  failure. 

1.  The  average  of  education  of  American  Indians  is  about  the  eighth  grade. 
Those  who  are  in  school  are  often  up  to  three  grades  below  the  grade  in  which, 
they  are  enrolled. 

2.  There  is  a  high  rate  of  dropouts  among  Indian  children. 
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8.  There  is  a  very  high  rale  of  unemployment  among  Indians  ranting  from  86  to 
100  percent  TbiB  compared  to  the  American  unemployment  rate  of  some  4 

percent 

4.  American  Indiana  have  the  lowest  rate  of  income  of  any  minority  ffroop. 

5.  Indian  criminality  it  seven  times  that  of  the  national  average. 

6.  There  is  a  high  rate  of  alcoholism  and  suicide  among  American  Indians. 

T.  Curricula  of  schools  educating  Indians  contain  vsry  little  If  anything  atone 
Indian  nistory,  values  and  culture. 

a  Schools  are  fostering  the  dependent  status  of  Indians  by  not  involving  them 
in  the  educative  process. 

SJDCOMMtmU.TRWfS 

Let  us  first  discuss  BIA  schools,  if  education  of  Indians  is  to  improve,  the 
relationship  as  it  exists  now  between  white  people  and  Indians  must  change. 
This  change  most  give  mors  isssessebUity  to  the  American  Indians  to  esabie 
them  to  make  their  own  deetsons  regarding  their  place  In  the  American  society. 
It  must  not  be  *  change  from  one  of  dependency  to  one  of  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government,  but  one  in  which  the  Indians  are  deunttety  in  the  driver's 
seat  regarding  their  future  destiny,  with  the  Federal  Government  playing  Us 
role  of  serving  its  cfttlsena, 

Some  thought  has  already  been  given  to  this  change.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  about  a  year  age  snnoQnced  a  policy  of  giving  more  responsibility 
to  local  Indian  school  boards.  The  Ootnmissloner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  began 
to  implement  this  policy  by  net  snty  setting  up  steieduies  tar  giving  mote 
regponsibOtty  to  Indians  fay  the  ednoatlon  of  their  children,  but  also  for  Indian 
groups  to  contract  with  states  and  private  organisations  to  conduct  many 
of  the  activities  performed  by  the  BIA  in  the  past  The  Bough  Bock  Deaeopatra- 
*fon  School  on  the  Navajo  Baser  ration  and  the  Blaefcwater  Bono**  on  the  Gtta 
Indian  Beserftitton  ate  two  former  BIA  schools  which  have  been  turned  ever 
to  local  Indian  grasps  dor  operation.  Vfee  presissnt  of  the  National  Oosgress  of 
American  Indians  has  recently  pwissntad  s  position  paper  recommending  that 
the  entire  BIA  be  placed  under  the  fsristfctleft  of  s  Federal  Commission 

There  are  other  attmusUless  to  creating  a  s>adessl  Cwiwnission: 

1.  Be«Uuct»re  the  BIA  so  that  sarrtoas  arete  i, 

2.  Transfer  responsibility  for  education  to  some  other  established  agency  such 
as  HBW. 

3.  Transfer  BIA  schools  te  puttie  schools. 

However,  the  particular  problems  Involved  in  Indian  Bduoation  a*w  net 
amenable  to  selutlesi  via  usees  alternatives.  If  Indians  are  to  have  more  responsi- 
bility for  schools  and  if  they  axe  to  be  given  recognition  as  being  capable  of  doing 
the  Job,  there  are thrm  nrssfcsm  as  **  satoes*: 
*  1.  The  attitnwles  *£  snkftak  whs  deal  directly  or  Indirectly  with  Indians  in 

the  higher  echelons  of  government  must  be  changed.  The  BIA  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  whose  interests  lie  mainly  with  resources, 
and  deals  primarily  with  special  interests  such  as  the  oil  and  Mineral  tads*, 
tries,  grazing  land*,  outdoor  recreation,  reclamation,  etc.  Bequests  made  by 
the  BIA  for  local  programs  promoting  Indian  reservation  development  and  seek- 
ing to  reinforce  Indian  culture  receive  unfavorable  attention  from  those  who 
feel  that  the  only  solution  te  the  Indian  situation  is  to  do  away  with  Indian 
reservations  and -absorb  the  Indians  bito  ^  American  melting  pot,  the  American 
mainstream,  etc.  One  has  only  to  examine  the  yearly  BIA  budget  requests  and 
what  it  eventually  gets  in  appropriations  to  see  that  activities  aimed  at  get- 
ting Indians  away  from  the  reservations,  such  as  the  relocation  programs,  is- 
-ceive  ample  funding  while  those  which  would  promote  Indian  development  on 
his  home  grounds  receive  Inadequate  or  no  funding.  Attitudes  of  officials  in- 
volved in  the  higher  echelons  of  government  are  not  going  to  be  changed  fast 
enough  to  permit  the  kinds  of  changes  envisioned  for  the  improvement  of  Indian 
education.  For  example,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  not  geared  for  the 
xlnds  of  changes  that  are  necessary  because  its  chief  interests  do  not  lie  with 
social  programs.  The  HBW  would  be  a  much  better  place  to  put  Indian  education 
if  it  were  te  be  located  In  an  established  agency. 

2.  The  attitudes  of  BIA  officials  in  the  field  must  be  changed  or  they  must  be 
replaced.  An  analysis  of  this  second  problem  leads  to  these  conclusions: 

A.  The  personnel  in  the  deli  cannot  be  changed  fast  enough  to  solve  the 
problem  in  the  near  future. 


B.  The  traasfar  etttfceiqjte^  ftw%BUi  to  ^  Offl»  of 


Education  or  t»  son*  ofcet  a#wJ  ifwOd^       ^^pereonnel  to 


the  Add  would  transfer  If  the  program  were  tranaferred,  so  the  besfc  ptroo2«n 
would  remain.  -  J 

<X  One  alternative  U  to  change  the  personnel  by  trwsfsrrlag  the  schools  to- 
the  control  of  local  school  twerto  donOimted  !v  wMtes.  does  not  teem 
premising.  The  attitudes  of  to*  local  wbltee  In  general  are  the  s*me  as  those  of 
the  BIA. 

P.  Another  att*rnati*e  la  to  change  the  reward  eystem  in  BIA.  Instead  of 
rewarding  BIA  officials  in  the  field  for  good  reporting  and  tight  administra- 
tion, their  promotions  and  transfer*  should  be  bated  upon  their  success  to  ef- 
fectirely  involving  Indian  people  in  the  decWon-makina  process;  in  turning 
soma  respoulbllraee  imr  to  Indiana;  encouraging  experimentation  and  tonova- 
ticn*  to  education ;  fa  redndag  thejrambera  of  white*  lading  responsible  position* 
and  increasing  the  number  of  Indians ; i  in  enromrsglng  new  developments  on  the 
reservation  tnnt  reouire  Indiana  *e  take  t*e  initiative;  and  to  helping  tribal 
councils  to  become  more  effect!  Te  and  democratic.  These  criteria  should  apply 
to  all  aspects  of  the  BI  A's  operation*: 

8  r^he  third  problem  la  the  India*  peoples1  inability  to  assume  teaponaibiUtiea 
for  each  undertakings  as  operating  a  school  The  treasons  for  this  are : 

A.  Inexperience. 

B.  The  social  structure  of  Indian  Communities  which  hare  a  strong  kinship 
orientation. 

0.  Tribal  power  structures  which  age  modeled  on  government  bureaucracy, 
providing  the  Indian  people  with  little  or  no  experience  in  the  democratic 
process. 

In  spite  of  the  above  limitations  Indians  have  demonstrated  that  given  the 
opportunity  they  can  do  an  excellent  Job.  The  Bough  Bock  Demonstration  is  a 
good  example.  Operation  of  Head  Start  schools  is  another.  Indiana  also  have 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  vast  number  of  Com- 
munity Action  programs  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  successfully 
conducted  by  Indians,  can  be  cited  aa  another  example. 

Turning  the  BIA  schools  to  the  Indians  would  provide  still  another  opportunity 
for  experience  and  provide  means  for  training  many  Indian  people,  including 
teachers,  administrators,  social  workers,  and  parents. 

In  mimxuary  our  recommendations  are : 

1.  Alter  relationships  of  the  white  power  structure  and  the  Indiana  In  all 
aspects  of  reservation  life. 

2.  Start  training  Indian  educators  to  work  with  their  people  in  developing 
schools  under  local  control 

8.  Introduce  the  latest  methods  used  in  Involving  parents; 
>  4.  Introduce  curriculum  reforms  and  train  able  teachers. 
We  mention  again  some  of  the  imitations. 

1.  Changing  the  reward  system  in  the  BIA  will  be  difficult  It  is  one  thing  for 
Congress  to  state  a  policy  and  something  else  to  see  the  bureaucracy  carry  out 
that  policy.  , 

2.  The  Indian  people  are  not  always  In  agreement  with  the  approaches  used  by 
the  BIA  in  program  development,  but  they  are  also  not  in  agreement  witn 
transferring  the  responsibility  of  educating  Indians  to  another  government  agency: 

ft.  The  process  of  implementing  any  changea  and  Innovations  to  tike  present 
school  system  vrfR,  be  too  slow. 

In  view  cf  the  above  We  propose  a  program  that  has  more  promise  of  solving 
the  pr4bleme  sooner.  The  general  plan  is  to  create  a  federal  Obmmtggfon  which  . 
*  would  assume  control  of  Indian  education  with  a  mandate  to  turn  control  over 
to  the  Indian  people  within  five  years.  This  Commission  would  cease  to  exist 
after  that  time.  / 

The  responsibility  of  the  Commission  would  be: 

L  Train  IndlansMucatore  to  administer  the  schools. 

2.  Provide  school  boards  with  consultant  assistance  In  setting  up  and  operating 
local  school  systems, 
a  Provide  money  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

4.  Provide  nioney  for  the  revision  of  curriculum. 

5.  Define  poticy  relating  to  the  operation  of  hoarding  schools. 

Where  It  is  feaslble  and  desirable  the  schools  could  become  part  of  a  local 
school  district  but  most  of  them  would  have  to  remain  federally  supported. 
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The  Commission  would  take  over  the  tesponaibillty  of  administering  federal 
funds  allocated  to  public  school  districts  aufch  as  the  Jolu^on-0*MaHey  fund*  and 
would  insure  that  Indians  would  participate  in  expenditure  decisions. .  • 

.  Mr.  Nihnicht.  I  do  wanttp  make  one  cqmment  before  we  start  on  the 
report.  I  cant  help  but  report  on  the  Indian  School  at  Stewart,  because 
it  reinforces  what  you  heard  yesterday  and  it  is  in  sharp  (kM^rast  with 
what  you  have  today,  There  they  have  vocational  training.  For  the 
boJiB  they  have  three  programs ;  one  is  painting— house  painting  and 
sign  painting*  The  other  is  faTmworfc;  the  third  one  is  machine 
operation. 

Senator  Moxdala.  Where  is  Stewart  School? 

Mr;  Nimnicht.  It  is  at  Oarson  City,  Nev.  A  select  group  of  boys  get 
to  take  house  paiitili|f/The^  foend  half  their  time  miring  junior  and 
senior  years  practicing  their  skill,  but  they  dont  have  a  tisable  skill 
at  "the  time  tney  leave  the  school.  They  have  to  go  on  to  additional 
training.  '      . '  .  ■  % 

The  odiei'iHDy^ssentially^  do  f aim  work  and  operate  farrij  machinery. 
This  is  called  vocational  training. 

Senator  Mokpal*Ms  there  any  demand  for  rural  farm  machinery 
operator*  today?  1  '-m 

Mr.  NimrtdHT.  There  maybe  some,  but  this  does  toot  seem  to  be  the 
issue.  They  operate  a  farm  at  the  s&hooli  This  is  the  way  they  get  the 
farm  operated.  V,: 

^  Senator  Mondalb.  Do  they  use  the  products  of  the  farm  to  feed  the 
kids  and  Soon?  ,  *  ^ 

Mr.  Nimmcht.  That  is  part  of  it  And  they  dori*t  follow  up  with 
their  children,  so  they  really  don$  know  whether  they  have  any  place 
to  go  or  not.  ^  1 

F<?r  the  girls  they  have  two  vocations.  One  is  called  general  services 
and  translated  in  another  terminology,  that  id  to  train  hoiisehold 
domestics.  Tlie  second  one  is  nurse's  aide. 

We  submit  theft  if  you  are  concerned  about  the  Indian  concept  of 
themselves,  these  aroHot  adequate  vocational  programs.  We  could  go 
on  to  document  far  more  on  that  score,  but  two  other  comments— teas- 
ers ate  hired  for  that  school  without  any  knowledge  that  80  percent  of 
the  children  that  comethere  are  a  problem. 

I  know  only  one  perron  who  has  been  on  theftaflf  for  4  months:  I 
asked  what  kind  of  orientation  he  bid  received.  He  had  received  none. 
He  had  not  been  told  anything  about  working  at  the  BIA  school  or 
this  school  in  general.  •* 

When  I  mentioned  that  80  percent  of  the  kids  were  problems,  he  was 
surprised  an^thanked  me  for  the  knowledge.  This  school  so  closely 
parallels  what  you  had  from  Mr.  Petrof esso  this  morning  that  the 
parallels  are  obvious. 

We  are  addressing  ourselves  specifically  to  the  question  ^ou  have 
raised  consistently.  We  honestly  do  not  believe  yon  can  do  anything 
to  improve  education  unless  some  major  effort  is  made  to  alter  the 
relationship  between  the  white  ]>ower  structure  and  the  whites  in  gen- 
eral and  the  Indian  people. 

Hie  Indian  people  must  be  involved. 

Senator  Mokdauq.  It  is  your  testimony  that  you  cannot  conceive 
of  a  scheme  that  will  work  unless  we  do  that  ?  i 
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Mr.  Nnnncirr.  That  is  where  we  are  going, 
r  Mx>  MoKinley  will  make  recoran^ndatione  on  what  we  think  should 
happen.  * 

SiAlXXEBT  OP  TRASCB  KqKIHLET,  STAFF  KfcjCBEB,  FAR  "WEST 
LABOBATOKY  POK  K)UCATJONAL  BESEAXCK  ABD  DEVKLOF1CSHT 

Mr.  MoKiklky.  I  also  would  like  to  add  in  addition  to  th$  two  state* 
ments  that  we  have  presented  to  you  that  we  are  working  on  reports 
that  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  couple  of  years  of  several  Indian 
reservations.  It  includes  a  case  study  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  in  Ponca  City, 
Ok]  a.  This  centers  around  the  relationships  with  the  white  community 
mainly  and  the  other  concerns  the  Lonan  School  oh  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  where  the  local  school  board  attempted 
to  take  over,  the  Lonan  School  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
did  not  succeed. 

We  have  a  case  studyon  that  We  will  send  it  to  you. 

Senator  Mondaub.  will  you  do  that,  please f 

We  would  like  to  see  it.  Is  that  the  case  where  they  wanted  control, 
but  it  was  not  able  to  be  worked  out  ? / 

Mr.  McKinley.  Yes.  We  have  documented  the  problems  around 
this.  We  will  send  it  to  you  for  your  purposes. 

Senator  Mokdalb.  Fine. 

Mr.  MoKinlet.  I  am  sorry  that  we  don't  have  verymuch  time  be- 
cause we  would  like  to  go  into  this  more  thoroughly,  x  ou  have  heard 
the  problems  here  discussed  quite  a  bit  yesterday  and  today,  and  also 
previously  in  your  testimony  throughout  the  country. 

So,  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  recommendation  here  which  alters 
the  relationship  as  Dr.  Nimnicht  has  said,  and  so  this  recommendation 
we  bring  to  you  proposes  the  transfer  of  the  responsibility  for  educat- 
ing American  Indians  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  a  Federal 
commission  with  a  mandate  to  turn  over  the  control  of  Indian  educa- 
tion to  the  Indian  people  within  a  period  of  5  years. 
*  Now  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  all  the  reasons  that  we  give  because 
I  think  they  have  been  discussed  here.  What  are  some  of  these  rela- 
tionships? Rather  than  take  the  club  after  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, we  thiiik  it  is  Congress  that  is  responsible. 

The  relationship  consists  of  congressional  action  or  lack  of  congres- 
sional action.  I  think  that  we  say  that  a  lot  of  tunes  the  Bureau  is 
merely  reflecting  what  they  get  in  terms  of  appropriations,  in  terms  < 
of  support.  -  7  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  any  kind  of  improvements  made  are  negative 
from  Congress.  Any  time  an  Indian  is  prepared  to  make  some  advances, 
well,4  there  is  a  threat  of  termination.  This  is  very  real  to  the  Indian 
people  and  sometimes  it  inhibits  them  from  malring  progress. 

In  fact,  I  suppose  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  kind  of  sugges- 
tion we  are  making  is  the  fact  that  it  moves  them  closer  to  this  termi- 
nation, whatever  it  is.  Anyway,  that  is  the  problem. 

I  wont  discuss  the  statistics  about  the  dropouts. 

Senator  MoNmus.  We  will  include  that  m  the  record; 

Mr.  MoKtnxet.  Right  There  are  other  alternatives,  of  course,  to 
this  Federal  commission  that  we  are  talking  about.  One  is  to  restruc- 
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tare  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  switch  things  around\nd  get  more 
money  and  more  personnel  and  apply  Santa  Be's  wonderful  approach 
to  Stewart  and  eo  on,  but  we  dont  think  this  will  be  done  very 
immediately. 

It  is  a  ponderous  monstrous  organization.  It  is  going  to  take  a  lonjjf 
time  to  turn  over.  We  dont  think  it  will  be- done.  We  don't  think  it 
will  be  done  by  transferring  the  responsibility  to  HEW  or  the  Office 
of  Education, 

We  are  just  merely  playing  checkers,  moving  it  from  one  bureau 
to  another.  I  dont  think  it  willresult  in  a  great  deal  of  change,  because 
we  have  not  really  got  at  the  sense  of  the  relationship.  The  other  is 
the  transfer  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Schools  to  public  schools.- 
This  has  been  attempted  and  from  all  the  testimony  that  has  been 
.given,  it  still  is  not  working. 

The  people  from  Minnesota  say  we  are  not  very  progressive  in  this 
nature.  The  public  schools  are  failing  just  as  badly  as  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  schools.  *> 

Senator  Monoalje.  I  don't  think  the  suggestion  was  to  transfer  the 
Indian  children  to  the  public  schools;  but  it  is  a  criticism  that  exists 
with  respect  to  both  systems  that  the  Indian  is  not  part  of  the  action. 

Johnson-OTtfalley  funds  do  not  carry  with  them  any  requirement  • 
that  Indian^arents  be  consulted. 

Mr.  MoKihubt.  Yes.  This  can  be  done,  but  we  are  saying  it  cannot 
be  done.  That  is,*  it  has  already  been  attempted.  So  we  are  proposing 
this  alterative  which  the  commission,  the  composition -or  which  I 
wont  go  intot  we  have  had  some  thoughts  on  here,  but  the  responsibility 
of  the  commission  would  be  to  train  Indian  educators  to  administer 
these  school* 

It  would  provide  school  boards  to  consult  and  assist  in  setting  up 
and  operating  loc*l  school  systems.  It  would  provide  money  for  train- 
ing 6i  teachers,  ra  providing  money  for  revision  of  curriculum,  the 
fine  policy  relating to  tlw  operating  of  boarding  schools. 

Maybe  the  idea  of  a  boarding  school  should  be  that  it  ought  to  be 
under  Indian  control.  An  Indian  board  ought  to  operate  this.under 
some  kind  of  contract,  or  maybe  it  could  be  crone  away  with  altogether. 
They  pre  there  because  of  the  failure  of  schools  at  the  local  level. 

We  think  that  where  possible,  if,  the  effect  would  be  that  the 
Indians  are  finally  getting  the  means  to  be  making  their  decisions, 
then  it  is  up  to  them  w  decide  what  they  want  to  do.  If  they  want  to  A 
turn  them  over  to  public  schools,. fine.  If  they  want  to  close  them 
out,  fine. 

Senator  Mondale.  In  the  case  of  the  Stewart  School,  they  have 
three  courses.  One  is  farm  labor,  the  other  is  domestic  help,  and  the 
third  is  house  painting.  I  assume  that  is  a  curriculum  that  was  de- 
veloped probably  several  years  ago.  How  old  is  Stewart? 

Mr.  MoKxkley.  It  has  been  there  80  or  40  years. 

Senator  Mondale.  If  you  ask  the  Indians  attending  there  and  thqir 
parents,  whether  they  want  to  take  those  courses  or  have  a  different 
selection,  is  theri  any  doubt  that  they  would  want  something  else? 

Mr.  McKinijet.  I  think  as  far  as  that  school  is  concerned  

Senator  Mondauc  How  many  kids  who  attend  farm  management 
courses  would  ever  go  i&  ^  that  field  f 
2»~6tf         vt.  1 — it 
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Mr.  McKinlet.  That  is  not  the  point 

Senator  Mondale.  We  are  training  them  for  jobs  that  dont  exist. 

Mr.  McKinlet.  Stewart  says  that  we  train  them  unorder  that  they 
will  get  out'  to  go  to  academic  or  vocational  schools. 

Senator  Mondale.  That  is  why  they  are  training  them  in  farm  work? 

Mr.  MjzKinley.  This  is  beside  the  point.  In  reality,  they  are  mak- 
ing busy  work. 

Senatqr  Mondale.  That  is  the  point  I  am  getting  to.  The  courses 
are  irrelevant.  I  am  sure  the  students  kfiow  that  | 
Mr.  McKinlet.  Sure. 

Mr.  .Nimnicht.  They  try  to  perpetuate  a  method  at  that  school  that 
these  schools  are  achieving  at  about  grade  level  and  they  are  getting 
high  school  education.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  they  enter  the 
school  2  years  behind  and  they  graduate  4  years  behind. 

Senator  Mondalr  So  they  are  slipping  backward.  Were  you  tl^e 
one  that  had  the  figures  that  showed  that  with  each  succeeding  year 
the  Indian  slipped* in  comparison  with  white  students  another  half 
year  behind  ? 

Mr.  McKtNLEr.  That  is  the  total  population.  There  are  some  new 
Indian  children  moving  in  there^so  you  can  say  it  is  an  actual  slipping 
behind  of  aj  certain  group  of  kids,  because  others  are  moving  in.  Some 
are  moving  but. 

'  Senator  Mondale.  The  only  time  that  the  Indian  child  is  close  to 
the  achievement  level  expected  of  his  class  is  when  he  enters  school. 
Mr.  McKinlet.  That's  right 

Senator  Mondale.  He  slips  backwards.  While  we  are  criticizing  the 
Indian  parents  for  not  knowing  what  is  good  for  the  child,'  the  last 
time  they  had  any  thing  to  do  with  his  education  he  was  on  par,  and  by 
the  time  we  got  through  with  him,  he  was  4  years  behind. 

Mr.  McKinlet.  That  is  right  ,  * 

Vf  r.  Nimnicht.  When  you  look  at  them  entering  kindergarten  and 
first  grade,  they  are  not  deprived  in  the  same  way. 

Senator  Mondale.  A  lot  of  the  ghetto  studies  show  kids  entering 
2  years  behind  when  they  start.  g.  # 

Mr.  Nimnici*  r.  My  studies  show  the  same  thing  on  an  even  level. 
¥  Senator  Mondale.  There  they  enter  and  then  sFip. 

Mr.  McKinlet.  Sometimes  superior. 

Mr.  Nimnicht.  In  fact,  they  maintain  this  in  spite  of  cultural  dif- 
ferences, in  spite  of  language  differences.  They  continue  to  achieve 
at  about  the  average  until  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade. 

Senator  Mondale.  Let  me  ask  one  final  question  since  this  is  a  field  of 
substantial  interest  to  you. 

Is  there  a  single  early  childhood  effort  conducted  by  the  BIA,  of  any 
sophistication  in  education  ? 

Mr.  NrarmoHT.  The  BIA  is  currently  interested  in  instituting 
kindergarten,  but  the  problem  is  that  the  Indian  people  don't  want 
them  to  est  iblish  kindergarten. 

Senator  Mondale.  There  have  been  efforts  in  the  OEO.  I  think  some 
of  them  in  the  Western  United  States  have  resulted  in  programs  for 
early  childhood.  Thoso  programs  which  the  children  started  at.  2  or  3. 
had  a  health  component,  nutrition  component,  education  and  cultural 
component,  and  even  mixed  in  an  o^ult  education  component.  I  under- 
stand that  was  dropped. 
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Mr.  Nucnicht.  No ;  they  are  still  continuing  it. 

Senator  Monoale.  How  is  that  working  out  * 

Mr.  Nucnicht;  The  onee  we  are  having  experience  with  are  working 
out  very  well.  At  Pine  Ridge,  we  are  starting  an  experimental  farm 
with  parents. 

Senator  Mokdalk.  Wfiere  is  that  ? 

Mr.  NntNioHT.  At  South  Dakota  they  use  toys  with  their  children, 
to  play  games  with  children.  The  parents  are  very  interested  and  are 
becoming  involved  in  education  and  have  formed  a  parent  group 
which  we  hope  will  continue. 

Senator  Mokdale.  Is  that  OEO  funded  f 

Mr.  NruHiCHT.  This  is  OEO; 

Senator  Mondaul  You  don't  know  of  a  single  adequate  early  child- 
hood educational  effort  sponsored  and  paid  for  by  the  BIA  f 

Mr.  MoKinuky.  They  do  have  some  35  kindergartens  operating 
throughout  the  system. 

Senator  Mondaib.  Starting  from  ape  5  ? 

Mr.  McKimxr.  Age  5.  Their  original  intent  was  to  establish  70, 
but  as  usual,  because  of  budget  cuts  and  so  forth,  they  wore  reduced 
toB5.  V 

Mr;  Nimnicht.  The  Indian  people  are  not  interested  in  this  because 
they  see  this  is  another  inroad,  thai  the  white  man  is  taking  away  from 
them.  It  is  taking  1  more  year  from  year  to  work  with  their  child. 
The  people  supported  the  work  on  the  Headstart  program  because  it 
was  in  their  hands. 

Senator  Moxdale,  When  OEO  established  its  Headstart  program, 
the  parents  felt  involved  and  in  a  position  of  control  and  they  sup- 
ported the  effort? 

Mr.  NnnncHT.  That's  right. 

Senator  Mondale.  When  BIA  started  independent  kindergartens 
they  worked  from  the  first  grade  back  through  the  existing  structure 
about  which  there  was  suspicion.  The  parents  thought  it  an  intrusion. 

Mr.  NuraiOHT.'  The  parents  felt  it  took  another  year  away  from 
them. 

Mr.  McKikley.  They  would  have  liked  to  have  included  it  as  a  part 
of  their  Headstart  program  on  which  they  have  control. 

Senator  Mondale.  Wherever  we  go,  we  end  up  with  this  same 
testimony. 

Mr.  Nmnicht.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  making  the  proposal  we 
are,  because  we  think  there  has  to  be  a  real  effort  made  immediately 
to  move  control  to  the  Indian  people.  We  are  operating  under'  the 
assumption  and  I  think  we  can  document  it,  that  rre  can't  harm  the 
educational  program  for  Indian  children.  It  is  so  miserable  now. 
Anything  you  can  do  is  better. 

Why  not  let  the  Indian  people  make  their  own  mistakes.  So,  even 
if  the  things  weren't  completely  tied  off  in  5  years,  we  would  still 
see  at  the  end  of  this  period  Indian  people  controlling  their  schools. 
This  should  initially  be  written  in  the  legislation  so  that  it  could  not 
be  strung  out  or  extended. 

Senator  Hughes.  I  am  still  interested  in  this  vocational  school  from 
the  standpoint  of  selection.  Do  I  recall  correctly  yon  said  80  percent 
of  thesfc  children  are  problem  children  f 
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Mr.  NnoacHT.  Tint's  right;  80  percent  are  problem  children. 
Twenty  percent  come  primarily  from  the  Hopi  Reservation  at  Papago. 
These  children  are  not  problem  children,  but  they  are  treated  the 
same  way  as  the  other  80  percent 

Senator  Hughes.  How  are  they  selected  to  go  to  this  school ! 

Mr.  Nxxnicht.  A  variety  of  reasons.  Someone  somewhere  has  made 
a  judgment  that  this  child  is  a  problem.  It  may  be  family  background- 
maybe  he  is  having  trouble  in  school  getting  along.  Some  BIA  official 
or  welfare  worker  or  public  school  official  nas  said  we  would  lite  to 
get  him  out  of  our  school  into  the  Indian  school* 

Senator  Hughes,  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  the  purposes  of 
this  make-work  education  is  to  develop  the  techniques  of  inspiring  in 
this -young  person  a  desire  to  go  further  in  education? 

Mr.  Nxxhight.  They  maintain  that  none  of  these  programs  are 
permanent.  So,  by  implication,  every  child  has  to  go  beyond  gradua- 
tion from  that  school  in  order  to  get  any  kind  of  occupation. 

Senator  Hughes.  How  many  of  them  do  f 

Mr.  Nim  night.  There  are  no  records  to  show  what  they  do  after  they 
leave. 

Senator  Hughes.  At  what  approximate  age  do  they  leave  that 
school  ? 

Mr.  Nucnxcht.  Eighteen  to  20  and  sometimes  21.  Out  of  120  people 
graduating  from  that  school  this  year,  10  of  them  were  recommended 
by  the  faculty  to  take  tests  to  see  if  they  could  qualify  to  go  on  to  higher 
education. 

Out  of  the  10,  one  person  achieved  above  the  12th  grade.  The  rest  of 
them  achieved  around  the  ninth  or  10th  grade.  This  is  the  cream  of  the 
crop  out  of  the  20.  Obviously  these  people  are  not  getting  the  kind  of 
education  that  they  think  tney  are  getting.  They  honestly  have  been 
living  with  a  myth. 

They  are  not  totally  misled.  Mr.  McEinJey  interviewed  the  students. 
They  realized  that  the  quality  of  education  they  were  rotting  wasn't 
up  to  par.  But  everyone  lived  with  the  myth  that  somehow  it  is  and 
somehow  when  we  finish  this  school,  we  can  go  out  and  compete  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Senator  Hughes.  What  kind  of  certificate  do  they  get? 

Mr.  Nmnicht.  Pardon  me  t 

Senator  Hughes.  What  kind  of  certificate  do  they  get  when  they 
finish  this  school  f 
Mr.  Nmnicht.  Diploma. 

Senator  Hughes.  It  is  just  granted,  but  it  is  not  acceptable  on  the 
basis  of  academic  or  any  other  accomplishment  ? 

Mr.  Niknioht.  No.  The  staff  is  concerned  that  when  the  Indian 
people  send  their  children  there  an  ■?  they  really  are  achieving  the  fifth 
grade  level  and  they  are  enrolled  in  the  seventh  grade,  they  don't  want 
to  roll  them  back.  Tleyenroll  them  in  the  seventh  grade. 

They  promote  them  year  by  year  regardless  of  achievement  The 
math  program  seventh  grade  up,  the  first  level  of  math  is  to  teach  add  i  - 
tion  and  subtraction.  That  is  a  math  program  for  a  year. 

Tim  second  one  is  to  teach  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  and  some  fractions. 

The  fourth  level  program  is  a  basic  program  in  math  to  prepare  a 
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person  to  take  a  course  in  algebra*  The  top  program  is,  of  course,  in 
algebra.  . 

Mr.  McKinixy.  Belated  to  your  question  there  was  an  item  discussed 
yesterday  about  empty  seats.  Most  of  my  educational  experience  has 
been  with  an  Indian  tribe,  my  own  tribe.  The  reason  why  I  got  into 
education  was  originally  my  concern  over  the  fact  that  we  were  not 
getting  them  out  o? high  school  and  into  college. 

We  worked  at  this  for  several  years  and  got  to  a  point  where 
we  thought  we  were  making  progress.  Then,  boom,  we  were  told  that 
they  were  shipping  75  of  our  students  out  of  the  public  schools  to  a 
boarding  school,  in  this  case  Stewart.  We  didn't  know  why  this  had 
happened. 

We  were  beginning  to  wonder  whether  the  Bureau  didnt  like  what 
we  were  doing.  They  simply  told  us  they  were  moving  out  We  lost 
about  half  of  our  chentele.  So  they  ended  up  in  a  new  schoo), 

I  didnt  learn  rantil  later  that  the  problem  was  a  question  of  empty 
seats.  In  other  words,  they  had  vacancies  they  could  not  fill  there  at 
that  time.  They  were  reshuffling  something.  They  just  took  them  out  of 
our  tribe. 

This  relates  to  how  they  are  selected. 

Mr.  Nmxicht.  Sir,  that  school  is  a  school  for  special  children. 
Teachers  are  teaching  six  classes  a  day,  average  class  size  of  15  to  80. 
Everyone  there  is  aware  that  they  have  problems,  but  they  axe  teaching 
all  the  kids  in  a  very  conventional  system,  80  kids  at  a  time,  15  at  a 
time,  no  effort  to  individualize  the  program. 

They  have  introduced  a  remedial  reading  program  for  some  chil- 
dren in  a  school  where  everyone  needs  a  remedial  program.  The  fund- 
in*  of  that  school  is  such  that  it  would  almost  support  a  roodiiigh 
school  for  normal  people.  They  receive  about  $600  to  $000  for  edu- 
cational purposes  at  that  school. 

To  carry  out  the  kind  of  program  they  would  need,  they  would 
require  at  feast  twice  that  amount  of  money  and  the  budget  was  reduced 
from  last  year  to  this  year,  so  they  have  even  lees  money to  operate  on. 
The  tragedy  of  the  schggl  is  that  you  get  disturbed  with  what,  the 
teach***  are  doing,  witfiwhat  the  administrators  are  doing,  but  the 
whole  thing  impinges, on  this  operation. 

You  canx  get  an  art  teacher  as  he  talked  about  became  ha 
him  off  the  register.  If  they  need  a  bandman— they  have  four  electives 
in  the  whole  school,  after  you  once  fit  into  a  pattern,  you  get  to  elect 
four  things.  One  is  music.  No  one  takes  music  now  because  they  didnt 
have  a  band  program.  The  man  is  not  free  to  go  out  and  get  a  person 
to  teach  band. 

He  hip  to  take  it  off  the  register  thatcomes  through. 
,  -  Senator  Monbauc  You  are  talking  about  a  civil  service  register  ? 

Mr.  Nimnicht.  That's  right 

Senator  Mondaljl  The  local  principal  can't  go  out  and  select  faculty. 
Someone  just  arrives.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Nmnicht.  That's  right  We  had  two  people  from  the  University 
of  Nevada  who  came  down  to  study  art  as  teachers.  We  thought  they 
were  both  excellent  They  both  wanted  to  remain  in  the  school.  They 
gave  up  in  despair. 

Senator  Mondalx.  If  I  uncovered  a  system  in  the  Soviet  Union 
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like  that,  I  would  say  that  is  what  is  the  trouble  with  big  autocratic 
dictatorial  bureaucracies. 

Mr,  McKinley.  Today  someone  said  there  was  local  autonomy  at 
these  schools.  It  is  true  in  some  instances.  In  another  sense  it  is  not. 
I  think  he  mentioned  this,  that  in  some  areas  they  are  autonomous  and 
in  other  areas  they  are  not,  but  the  end-result  is  confusion. 

Nobody  knows  what  they  can  do.  The  other  related  problem  to  this 
is  that  I  think  if  you  examine  the  Bureau  budget  ed  it  is  all  included 
under  education,  you  will,  find  vocational  training  included  in  that 
budget. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  this  is  going  to  these  schools  that  you 
ftre  talking  about.  On  closer  examination,  one  is  more  relocation  and 
employment  assistance  training. 

What  they  are  getting  her  is  a  product  like  they  produce  at  the 
Stewart  School,  who  can't  read  and  write  when  they  get  there.  If 
they  don't  drop  out,  they  can't  succeed  anyway,  because  they  are  tied 
to  very  menial  types  ofjobs. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  am  also  told  that  when  a  student  comes  to 
Stewart,  he  is  told  which  course  he  is  taking.  In  other  words,  he  does 
not  elect  f armwork  or  one  of  these  other  courses.  He  is  told,  "You  are 
going  to  be  taking  farmwork/'  Is  that  correct  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Nimwtcht.  They  would  say  he  is  guided  into  it. 

Senator  Monday.  Guided  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Nimxicht.  Yes. 

Senator  Mondalb.  But  he  had  better  go. 

Mr.  NiMiacHT.  He  is  not  told  lie  is  guided  into  it,  but  this  is  based 
on  previous  achievement.  They  guide  their  best  students  into  house 
painting. 

Senator  Mondaije,  Those  who  are  the  most  talented  get  to  learn 
house  painting? 

Mr.  Xtonicht.  Yes.  The  reason  they  can't  get  a  job  when  they 
finish  as  house  painters  is  that  they  cannot  read  er  write  to  pass  any 
kind  of  union  standards.  It  is  not  a  lacjc  of  ability  to  jjaint  houses^ 
They  are  pretty  good  at  that.  It  is  lack  of  other  abilities  that  will 
qualify  them  to  hold  this  kind  of  position. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  understand  we  have 
two  other  witnesses,  but  I  simply  cannot  stay  any  longer. 

We  will  reschedule  you,  if  vou  will  permit  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Parmeter,  who  is  the  head  of  our  staff,  is  here.  If  the  witnesses 
we  have  not  heard  will  please  come  up,  wo  will  make  other  arrange- 
ments. We  greatly  regret  it. 

If  they  can't  be  made,  we  would  like  to  take  your  testimony  and 
include  it  in  the  record  as  though  read  and  then  submit  questions  to 
you  in  writing,  which  you  can  respond  to  in  writing  in  lieu  of  oral 
testimonv. 

I  greatly  regret  it,  but  there  is  nothing  else  I  can  do. 
We  stand  in  recess. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 50  p.m,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
on  Monday,  February  24, 19(59.) 
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MONDAY,  ySBBCTABT  fcfr,  1969 

HS.NSenate, 
subcommittee  on  indian  education 

OP  THE  COBTKITTEF  ON  LaBOH  ANt>  PUBLIC  WELFARE, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :05  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  4232, 
Now  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  presiding 
pro  tempore.  ° 

Fi«sent:  Senators  Kennedy  (diairman  of  the  subcommittee),  Yar- 
borough,  Mondale,  Hughes,  and  Bellmouu 

Also  present :  Senators  Gravel  and  Gold  water. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Robert  O.  Harris,  staff  director 
to  full  committee;  Adrian  L.  Pfcrmeter,  subcommittee  staff  director; 
and  Herschel  Sahmount,  minority  professional  staff  member. 

Senator  Mondale  (presiding  pro  tempore).  The  hearing  of  the 
Indian  Education  Subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  We  are  privileged 
to  have  this  morning  as  our  first  witness,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona,  the  Honorable  Barry  Goldwater. 

STATEMEST  0*  HON.  BABEY  8. 60IDWATEB,  A  V.&  SEBTATOE  FROM 
TEE  STATE  07  AJUZOVA 

Senator  Goldwatxb.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity.  I  will  keep  it  as  short 
as  I  can  but  I  have  had  lifelong  interest  in  the  education  of  our  Indiana 

In  Arizona  we  have  25  percent  of  all  the  tribes.  They  occupy  27  per- 
cent of  our  land  and  account  for  a  little  over  10/X)0  people.  I  have 
never  felt  that  the  education  offered  to  the  Indian  has  been  a  proper 
education  and  I  will  try  to  explain  that. 

I  might  say  for  the  interest  of  your  staff  and  yourselves  the  reason 
I  sought  this  hearing  this  morning  is  not  just  because  of  my  interest 
in  Indian  education  but  also  stems  from  the  fact  I  just  finished  a  couple 
of  book  reviews  on  this  subject  for  Western  Way.  One  was  written  dv 
Dr.  Edward  Parnell  for  the  Education  and  Cultural  Exchange  which 
I  think  touches  more  closely  on  the  problem  than  anything  I  have  seen 
lately.  The  other  book  was  merely  a  recitation  of  history  called  "Bullv- 
ing  the  Moqui."  "Moqui"  was  the  name  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  up  to  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Running  throughout  the  doctors  book  is  the  an- 
cient question  of  what  do  we  strive  for  in  the  education  of  the  American 
Indian  ?  What  is  our  goal  ¥ 
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Is  it  to  help  the  Indian  retain  his  ancient  identity  and  prepare  him 
to  live  as  a  white  man  amongst  white  men  or  to  show  him  how  to  remain 
forever  an  Indian  in  the  historical  sense,  confining  him  to  his  basket 
weaving,  pottery  making,  blanket  weaving,  and  so  forth  ?  Or  should 
it  be  to  educate  nira  in  a  way  to  help  him  slowly  merge  with  the  white 
or  non-Indian  American  and  accept  a  new  culture? 
I  think  this  is  really  the  meat  of  the  problem,  as  I  see  it 
We  have  up  to  now  been  offering- tn*  Indian  white  man's  education 
without  the  Indian  really  having  a  chance  to  say,  "I  like  this"  or 
"I  don't  like  it.'' 

We  have  an  experiment  out  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  the  Rough 
Rock  School  District  where  for  the  first  time  in  that  tribe's  history 
they  have  a  school  board  and  the  school  board  is  made  up  of  Navajo 
with  one  or  two  white  men  on  it.  And  they  are  beginning  to  answer  this 
question  of  what  do  they  want  their  children  to  be  ? 

I  try  to  picture  myself  as  an  Indian  parent  and  try  to  sense  what  I 
might  feel  when  my  child  was  sent  to  school  either  close  by  or  many, 
many  miles  away  to  a  boarding  school,  knowing  that  the  child  would 
come  back,  yes^  speaking  English  but  also  having  forgotten  the  re- 
ligion of  his  tribe.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  these  considerations  are 
veiy  important  to  an  Indian  way  of  life. 

I  think  the  day  will  come  in  the  long,  long  future  when  these  customs 
and  their  religions  will  have  died,  but  I  don't  look  for  it  to  happen 
soon.  If  I  were  to  make  one  suggestion  to  this  committee,  it  would  be 
to  study  the  results  of  this  Rough  Rock  experiment  to  see  what  kind 
of  education  they  really  do  develop  with  a  school  board  made  up  of 
people  who  h«ve  not  only  a  real  deep  feeling  for  education,  but  a  real 
understanding  of  how  far  they  want  it  to  go. 

If  we  can  ever  get  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  much  do  we 
really  want  to  change  this  child,  I  think  we  can  perform  the  kind  of 
job  that  your  committee  wants  to  see  performed  in  Indian  education. 

We  find,  for  example,  in  Arizona  there  is  a  ^reat  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  to  come  under  the  State  school  system.  Now  we  can't 
do  that  as  much  as  we  would  like,  although  we  do  a  lot  of  it.  We  can't 
do  it  because  there  is  no  tax  that  can  be  imposed  upon  the  Indian. 

I  just  this  morning  received  a  resolution  from  the  State  senate  ask- 
ing that  the  President  and  Congress  give  their  earnest  consideration  to 
the  prompt  enactment  of  legislation  requiring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  remit  a  payment  to  the  State  of  Arizona  to  take  care  of  these 
students  that  we  take  care  of  now,  but  it  puts  a  burden  on  the  local 
school  district. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  follows :) 

[State  of  Alisons,  29th  Legislature,  lit  Regular  Session] 
SENATE  JOINT  MEMORIAL  2 
Febbuart  7,  196ft 
Introduced  by  Senators  Kret,  Glss,  White,  Holsclaw,  Knoles 

A  JOINT  MEMORIAL 

Urging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Enact  Legislation  Requiring  Indian 
Tribes  or  the  Federal  Government  to  Remit  a  Payment  to  the  State  of  Arizona 
to  Compensate  for  the  Loss  of  Tax  Revenues  Through  the  Tax  Immunity 
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Prorided  for  Property  and  Transactions  on  the  Indians  Reservations  or  Alter- 
natively to  Provide  for  the  Establishment  and  Financing  by  the  Indian  Tribes, 
the  Federal  Government  or  Coordinated  Effort  of  Equivalent  Programs  of 
Edacat  i,  Welfare  and  Health  Services  for  Persons  TJving  and  Working  on 
the  Indian  Reservations  in  Order  that  State  Services  to  Such  Persons  May 
Continue.  / 

To  the  Prerident  and  the  Congren  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Tour  memorialist  respectfully  represents : 

Whereat,  the  State  of  Arizona  provides  extensive  and  costly  programs  for 
education*  welfare  and  health  services  for  a  rapidly  increasing  population ;  and 

Whereat,  the  State  of  Arixona  has  made  such  services  avallaK*  to  Indians 
living  on  reservation  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Stat*  of  Arizona ;  and 

Whereat,  the  claim  of  Indians  for  entitlement  to  such  Services  from  the  State 
of  Arizona  ta  a  dubious  one  with  no  sound  legal  baais  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  State  of  Ariaoaa  hat  never  taken  jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  reservations 
by  affirmative  acceptance  of  the  Arizona  Legislature;  and 

WLereat,  the  federal  government  hat  provided  the  reservation  Indians  with 
vast  and  valuable  domains  constituting  more  th  in  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
real  property  within  the  State  of  Arizona;  and 

Whereat,  the  privately  owned  and  thus  taxable  real  property  holdings  within 
the  State  of  Arizona  constitute  less  than  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area 
in  Arizona;  and 

Whereat,  all  the  state  residents  other  than  reservation  Indians  are  subjected 
to  many  types  at  state  taxation  in  ord>?  to  finance  the  increasing  Costs  of  the 
many  necessary  state  government  programs ;  and 

Where,  the  federal  government  disallows  tfce  Imposition  by  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona of  ad  valorem,  transaction  privilege  and  other  types  of  taxation  oh  the 
propery  or  transactions  within  a  reservation ;  and 

Whereas,  justice  demands  that  the  tax  paying  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
be  given  the  full  value  of  their  tax  dollar  rather  than  have  it  diluted  through 
providing  services  to  persons  who  should  be  provided  for  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona  prays : 

1.  That  the  President  and  Congress  are  requested  to  give  their  most  earnest 
consideration  to  the  prompt  enactment  of  legislation,  requiring  the  Indian  tribes 
or  the  federal  government  to  remit  a  payment  to  the  State  of  Arizona  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  tax  revenues  through  the  tax  immunity  provided  for 
property  and  transactions  on  the  Indian  reservations  or  alternatively  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  financing  by  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  equivalent  programs  of  education,  welfare  and  health  .services  for 
persons  living  and  working  on  the  Indian  reservations  in  order  that  state  serv- 
ices to  such  persons  may  cease. 

2.  That  the  Honorable  Wesley  Bolin,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Goldwater.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  we  are  doing 
out  there— and  I  am  rather  proud  of  what  the  Indians  themselves 
have  been  doing  and  what  the  State  has  been  doing  and  also  what  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  been  able  to  do  and  are  doing  in  this 
whole  field— for  example,  last  year  we  had  a  total  of  750  Indians, 
mostly  from  Arizona,  in  colleges. 

This  year  I  think  that  figure  will  increase  by  as  many  as  500. 
In  other  words,  they  are  really  beginning  to  go  to  college. 

Now  10  percent  of  our  Indians  who  go  to  college  graduate.  This  is 
well  above  the  average  in  the  State  for  the  non-Indian  students. 

Senator  Mondaxjs.  Would  you  repeat  that  figure  I 

Senator  Goldwater.  Ten  percent  of  the  Indiana  who  enter  graduate. 

Senator  Mondale.  Tou  say  that  is  higher  than  the  white  rate? 
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Mr.  Goldwater.  I  am  told  that  I  am  checking  that  figure.  I  just 
cant  believe  that  that  is  true.  I  was  given  that  figure  twice  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Senator  Mondale,  I  have  ijead  some  national  figures  recently  on  that 
very  issue.  My  information  is  that  it  is  a  bit  higher  than  that  . 

The  big  urge  is  to  get  them  to  go  to  college  and  there  is  a  lot  of  work 
to  keep  them  in  school.  If  we  have  gotten  them  past  the  college  doors, 
we  have  gone  a  long  way. 

Senator  Goldwater.  I  think  the  10  percent  is  correct  I  dont  think 
the  lesser  figure  is  correct 

Now  we  nave  one  program,  of  course,  out  there  supervised  by  the 
Navaho  Tribe.  It's  a  very  wealthy  tribe.  They  have  a  $10  million  edu- 
cational fund  that  thev  have  established  in  trust  for  Navahos  who  want 
iu  go  to  college.  Out  of  the  750,  they  have  401. 

Then  the  next  tribe  would  be  the  Hopi  with  104  and  they  dwindle 
on  down  to  one  from  the  Maricopa  Tribe.  A  very  small  tribe,  which  has 
fewer  than  200  members  now. 

We  also  had  last  year  13  working  on  their  master's  and  five  in  doc- 
torate programs.  Now  once  you  get  the  Indian  past  the  high  school 
rtage  and  get  him  interested  in  more  education,  which  I  think  he  will 
naturally  acouire,  if  this  basic  education  in  the  grammar  school  and 
early  high  school  is  controlled  more  by  the  local  school  board  than  by 
BIA,  then  you  will  find  a  remarkable  student 

Our  periphery  Indians  who  have  cities  and  schools  around  them 
generally  have  hig her  IQ's  than  the  non-Indian  students  that  they  go 
to  school  with.  The  Hopi  has  a  particularly  high  aptitude  for  elec- 
tronics and  are  quickly  grabbed  up  by  electronics  firms  that  we  have 
there. 

So  that  I  wont  burden  you,  I  just  ask  unanimous  consent  that  1 
might  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  tabulation  of  the 
Indians  we  have  in  college. 

Senator  Mondalb.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  information  follows:) 

Abizona  Indians  in  College,  Including  Arizona- Utah  Border 

Navajo     401  Yavapai   8 

Hopi   104  Havasupai   3 

Apache     56  Karoka    2 

Pima   36  Porno  -   2 

Papago   36  Ute  .   2 

Palate   34  Thlengit  ,   2 

Hualapal    10  Ooncow   2 

Qnechan  _„                                9  Yuma    1 

Shashone                                      7  Chichasaw   1 

Washoe   6  Pala   -   1 

Mission   8  Osage   1 

Urok  _  3  Maricopa   1 

Mohave   3   

Cocopah  .   8  Total  750 

Senator  Mondalb.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  you  have  information— 
maybe  the  staff  ought  to  prepare  this — indicating  that  the  Navajo 
have  a  rather  substantial  fund  set  aside  for  encouraging  Indian  youth 
to  go  on  to  college  then  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  the  staff  would 
prepare  a  summary  of  tribal  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  own  members. 
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This  information  which  would  strengthen  the  record  could  include: 
How  much  money  is  available;  how  much  is  being  spent;  how  many 
kinds  of  efforts  are  being  undertaken;  and  also  what  improvements 
are  made  in  these  efforts  by  local  government 

Senator  Goldwactb.  The  Navajo  tribe,  I  will  have  to  say,  is  a  very 
wealthy  tribe,  not  per  individual  but  the  Tribal  Council  has  vast  hold- 
ings and  they  have  very  wisely  invested  this  in  a  trust  $10  million  the 
last  I  heard  of  it,  and  they  have  wisely  administered  it 

They  encourage  their  young  to  go  to  college.  As  a  remit  they  art 
getting  much  better  government  in  their  tribal  organisation  and  they 
are  getting  better-trained  business  people  who  are  rather  rapidly 
taking  over  the  businesses  on  the  reservation. 

I  would  also  submit  a  tabulation  of  some  2,700  Indians  attending 
high  schools  that  have  Johnson*01Malley  participating  funds.  I  will 
put  that  mat  this  point  in  the  reoord,  too, 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

'  I  MM  AN  STUDENTS  ATTENDING  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1M7-4S  SCHOOL  YEAN 
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Senator  Goldwater.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  about  all  I  have.  I 
probably  find  myself  more  in  agreement  with  Ralph  Nader  than  I  do 
with  anybody  else  who  has  testified  before  the  committee.  I  do  think 
the  greatest  improvement  that  could  b$  made  would  be  to  give  the 
Indian  himself,  just  as  we  enjoy  that  privilege,  the  right  to  serve  on 
a  school  board  and  say  what  they  think  their  children  should  be 
taught,  what  they  want  the  end  result  to  be. 

Senator  Moniumb.  Your  conclusion  on  that  point  is  very  helpful 
because  that  seems  to  be  the  basic  issue:  should  the  white  man  deter- 
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mine  the  gaUs  and  objective  of  Indian  education,  or.  should  we  ac- 
cept a  structure  in  which  the  Indian  himself  makes  the  determination  ? 

The  chairman  of  our  full  committee  is  here  this  morning,  Senator 
Yarborough. 

Senator  lAmoRotTGH.  I  regret  that  I  wasn't  here  earlier,  but  I  was 
attending  the  7:40  a.m.  breakfast  to  which  we  were  all  invited.  I  am 
glad  to  welcome  you  here. 

I  know  of  your  long  interest  in  the  American  Indians  of  the  South* 
west  You  have  a  great  reputation  as  a  noted  photographer  of  Indians 
for  decades.  I  know  of  your  leadership  in  the  historical  societies  of 
Arizona.  In  fact,  I  have  several  boohs  about  the  history  of  Arizona  in 
which  you  have  written  forewords  as  a  contribution. 

I  started  as  a  young  lawyer  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  practicing  law  for  3 
and  a  half  years.  That  wa*  closer  to  Arizona  than  to  most  of  Texas. 

I  have  read  a  little  history  of  your  great  State.  I  know  of  your  great 
interest  for  many  years  before  you  got  into  politics  and  your  interest 
in  American  Indians  and  your  study  and  advocacy  of  their  cause.  I  am 
glad  to  help  welcome  you  to  this  committee. 

Senator  Goldwateh.  Thankyou,  sir. 

Senator  Mdndale.  Senator  Bellmon  ? 

Senator  Bmxmon,  I  certainly  agree  that  the  Indian  adult  should 
have  a  major  voice  in  making  school  policies  in  relation  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  but  I  am  curious  in  relation  to  the  situation  we 
have  in  Oklahoma  where  our  Indian  populations  are  no*,  on  reserva- 
tions but  rather  scattered  widely  through  the  white  community.  Do 
you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  we  go  about  making  certain  the 
Indian  citizens  have  a  voice  ? 

Senator  Goldwater.  I  may  really  feel  strongly  about  this  because 
my  Indians  are  a  little  more  retarded  in  their  development  as  they 
relate  to  the  nod-Indian  civilisation  than  your  Indians.  Your  In- 
dians  have  been  exposed  to  the  white  man  longer  than  mine. 

My  people  retain  a  very  strong  allegiance  to  their  tribes.  They  have 
the  feeling  that  when  an  Indian  is  dissatified  with  reservation  life  and 
they  leave- to  go  work  with  the  white  man,  that  he  pretty  much  has 
taken  his  place  with  the  white  man. 

Now  this  does  not  always  apply,  but  it  does  apply  to  some  extent 
I  don't  know  frankly  what  the  answer  is  unless  it  would  be  something 
of  the  nature  that  our  State  Senate  had  introduced  into  it  the  other 
day,  asking  that  the  Federal  Government  provide  moneys  in  lieu 
of  taxes,  because  you  cant  tax  reservation  land  and  you  can't  tax 
Indians,  to  pay,  nay,  on  a  80-acre  basis,  for  people  who  can  be  iden- 
tified as  Indian  children  who  live  off  the  reservation  in  Oklahoma. 
.  I  think  that  would  probably  be  the  only  approach  that  you  could 
make  to  it  I  must  say  in  the  whole  sphere  of  Indian  affairs  this  get* 
to  a  problem  that  is  going  to  be  a  very  nagging  one.  What  is  an 
Indian,  or  who  is  an  Indian? 

I  introduced  a  bill  here  when  I  was  last  in  the  Senate  that  re- 
quired an  Indian  for  Indian  identification  purpose  to  be  more  than 
a  quarter-blood.  Well,  it  never  got  very  far  because  we  have  a  lot 
of  people  in  this  country  with  a  little  bit  of  Indian  blood  and  they 
are  very  proud  of  it  and  they  kind  of  muddy  up  the  waters  when 
we  try  to  solve  a  problem  such  as  you  have  developed. 
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Senator  Bellmon.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Senator  Moxdaix.  Senator  Hughes  ? 
Senator  Hughes.  I  have  no  questions. 

Senator  Mokoaud.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Goldwater,  for 
ypwc  contribution.  Oar  next  witness  is  Senator  Gravel,  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska,  a  State  in  which  these  issues  are  so 
very  important. 

STATEMENT  OP  HOB.  HIKE  COAVEL,  A  U.S.  SEHATOB  FROM  TEE 
/  STATE  OP  ALASKA 

Senator  Gravel.  Since  this  subcommittee  intends  to  travel  to  Alaska 
villages  for  a  firsthand  look  at  the  situation  there,  and  for  field 
hearings,  I  will  confine  my  comments  today  to  some  specific  proposals 
in  regard  to  what  is  called  the  "Indian  problem5?  ana  to  Indian  edu- 
cation, issues  which,  I  submit,  are  inseparable. 

This  is  an  area  of  deep  concern  to  me.  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and  Indians 
live  in  nearly  200  villages  scattered  around  Alaska's  forests,  tundra, 
and  rivers.  Most  live  in  conditions,  of  extreme  poverty.  It  will  be 
illuminating  for  this  committee  to  be  exposed  to  that  environment, 
and  to  the  native  population  of  my  State.  -  v 

We  are  making  stride*  toward  improving  life  for  all  Alaska's  ' 
natives,  most  staaaficantly  through  education.  Alaska  has  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  the  education  t>f  all  the  children  in  the  State,  in- 
cluding Alaska  natives.  A  1862  agreement  between  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  State  of  Alaska  set  in  motion  a  gradual  transfer 
of  BIA  schools  to  the  State.  Our  object  is  to  transfer  those  schools 
to  local  villages  and  towns  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  are  also  making  progress  in  secondary  education.  Through  co- 
operative Federal-State  funding,  Alaska  is  constructing  regional 
high  schools  in  many  communities.  The  BIA  supplies  the  boarding 
facilities  for  the  students.  The  object  is  to  educate  every  Alaskan  near 
his  home,  under  a  unified  educational  system. 

TJut  today,  more  than  2,000  Alaska  natives  are  stQl  shipped  to  high 
schools  thousands  of  miles  away,  often  to  learn  special  staUs  which 
have  no  relationship  to  the  tiff  they  intend  to  lead^  or  die  probe  they 
choose  to  live. 

We  have  severely  objected  to  the  segregated  schools  run  by  the  BIA. 
Alaska  native  students  have  little  or  no  choice  about  the  schools  they 
attend,  the  quality  of  education  received,  what  is  taught,  or  where  the 
school  is  located. 

Senator  Mondale,  Would  you  yield  ? 

Senator  Gravel.  Yes. 

Senator  Mondalb.  The  other  day  Mr.  Nader  testified  that  the  BIA 
has  a  system  whereby  they  will  transfer  Indian  students  from  a  school 
-  in_which  there  are  surplus  students,  to  schools  which  have  empty 
.  seats,  before  they  willimild  tt  new-f  acUftvv  On  many  occasions  they 
have  taken  Eskimo  children  and  flown  them  up  to  6,000  miles  to  a 
foreign  environment  in  order  to  fiD  an  empty  seat  in  one  of  those  BIA 
boarding  schools,  rather  than  adding  adequate  educational  facilities  in 
the  location  tonderned. 

Is  that  an  accurate  statement?  It  just  seemed  utterly  outrageous  to 
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me  that  that  would  happen;  but,  apparently  that  is  the  case  and  your 
testimony  implies  as  much  here. 
Can  you  illuminate  this? 

Senator  Gravel.  I  think  that  statement  is  accurate.  I  think  the 
wheels  are  in  motion  to  alter  that  problem  as  it  exists  in  Alaska. 

We  have  a  regional  school  of  that  nature,  Mount  Edgecombe  in 
Sitka,  Alaska,  where  there  is  no  space  available  for.  children  and  it 
is  at  full  capacity.  The  children  have  to  be  sent  to  a  high  school 
somewhere,  do  they  are  sent  to  Chemawa,  to  other  locales,  either  in 
Oregon  or  in  Oklahoma. 

With  our  regional  high  school  system,  Senator,  we  hope  to  prevent 
Alaskan  students  from  coming  down  to  a  foreign  environment,  and 
keep  them  near  their  homes. 

Senator  Monbajle.  Suppose  they  have  seven  empty  seats  in  a  school 
in  Oklahoma  and  they  have  these  Eskimo  children  in  a  surplus  school 
situation.  How  do  thev  select  the  students?  How  is  it  done?  I  cant 
imagine  any  parent  voluntarily  consenting  to  sending  his  child  to  such 
a  distant  point  and  into  so  alien  an  environment. 

Senator  Gkavei*  They  have  no  choice.  If  you  want  to  go  to  high 
school,  you  go  where  the  space  is  available  and  the  space  is  not  avail- 
able in  Alaska. 

Senator  Mondaus.  So  the  parents  are  offered  either  the  opportunity 
of  a  totally  uneducated  child  or  to  send  the  child  to  a  point  thousands 
of  miles  away. 

Senator  Gravel.  I  make  that  point  a  little  further  on  here. 

Senator  Yabborough.  Since  we  have  a  pause  here  while  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  has  arrived,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  agL  going  to  be  forced  to  leave 
to  go  to  a  meeting  with  the  preeidentiaflpholars  at  9 :30. 

I  have  already  glanced  through  your  statement,  Senator  Gravel,  and 
I  think  it  is  terrific  I  am  not  going  to  jump  on  ahead.  I  want  you  to 
give  it  line  for  line.  I  wish  I  could  hear  it  orally  as  well  as  having 
read  it.  ' 

How  many  Eskimos  are  there  in  Alaska  and  how  many  Indians? 

Senator  Gravel.  We  are  dealing  with  a  total  population  of  around 
50,000  of  indigenous  people  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Mondalb.  Indians  and  Eskimos? 

Senator  Gravel.  Right.  We  have  Indians  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Alaska,  central  part  of  Alaska,  Aleuts  on  the  Chain  and  Eskimos 
which  border  the  coastal  areas. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  the  Aleuts  speak  the  same  language  as  the 
Eskimo?  % 

Senator  Gravel,  No.  there  axe  different  dialects. 

Senator  Mondalb.  Pardon  me,  to  ahead. 

Senator  Gravel.  This  50,000  population  relates  to  a  total  population 
of  Alaska  of  280.000.  So  you  can  see  that  it  has  a  significant  impact 
in  the  total  population  structure  and,  of  course,  within  the  total  edu- 
cation system. 

Senator  Mokdale.  I  just  wanted  to  get  those  numbers  at  the  start 
here. 

Senator  Kbnmkpt  (presiding).  How  rapidly  did  the  indigenous 
population  grow  in  the  last  10  or  15  years! 
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Senator  Gravel.  It  is  growing  at  a  fantastic  rate.  In  the  Bethel  area, 
and  in  the  Wade  Hampton  area  which  is  probably  the  poorest  in  the 
Nation,  there  is  the  highest  birthrate  in  the  entire  Nation.  It  has  the 
highest  infest  mortality  rate. 

So  through  the  natural  process  the  population  is  growing  in  an 
extreme  manner  within  the  indigenous  people.  The  native  population 
by  and  large  is  confined  to  the  niral  areas  and  the  Caucasian  popula- 
tion to  the  urban  areas.  However,  the  largest  Indian  or  native  village, 
per  se,  is  within  the  lower  income  groups  of  the  city  of  Anchorage 
or  the  city  of  Fairbanks.  When  you  look  at  your  "skid  row"  areas 
in  the  normal  communities  of  the  lower  48  States,  and  you  look  at  our 
"skid  rows,"  you  find  them  populated  by  natives  who  have  alcohol 
problems  and  many  of  the  other  pv  jblems  that  face  minority  groups  in 
other  parte  of  the  Nation. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  this  particular  minority  group 
is  a  substantial  part  of.  our  total  population. 

If  I  may  continue. 

Senator  Yabbobough.  If  I  may  ask  one  more  question. 
The  Eskimo  families  are  not  as  large  as  the  Indian  families,  are 
they  I 

Senator  Gravel,  No,  I  don't  think  J  would  bear  out  that  statement 
•    I  think  they  both  have  large  families* 
Senator  Yarborough.  Eskimos  also? 
Senator  Gravel.  Yes- 
Senator  Yahborough.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Gravel.  I  will  continue. 

We  have  no  objection  to  schools  which,  because  of  location,  are  almost 
totally  Indian  in  composition*  The  racial  composition  of  the  locality 
will  characterize,  and  determine,  the  composition  of  the  student  body. 

Our  objection  is  to  the  typical  BIA  secondary  school  which  requires 
an  Eskimo  from  Nunapitchuk  or  Kivalina,  in  Alaska,  to  travel  perhaps 
5,000  miles  to  Oregon  or  Oklahoma,  and  be  trained  there  in  an  Indian 
-o  school  with  other  Indians  from  other  cultures.  How  would  you  gentle- 
men feel  if  you  sent  your  14-year-old  daughter  away  in  September — 
thousands  of  miles  away— not  to  see  her  again  until  June  1 

like  many  other  American  Indians,  the  Alaska  native  who  suffers 
from  this  environmental  dislocation  finds  himself  in  a*  state  of  cultural 
shock*  As  a  result,  large  numbers  of  these  students  drop  out,  or  sink 
into  a  deep  personal  withdrawal. 

Annually,  millions  of  dollars  in  publiofunds  are  spent  to  perpetuate 
such  an  environment,  inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  These  public 
funds  have  been  administered  by  the  Buneau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  have  worked  with  many  of  the  administrators,  educators  and  em- 
xAoy  >es pf  the  BIA,  and  I  would  like  to  note  that  Mr.  Zellers,  who  is  a 
fine  a&r  courageous  man  who  handles  the  education  portion  of  the 
BIA,  inhere  today,  and  I  do  not  want  to  make  unfair  allegations 
against  those  people,  most  of  whom  are  very  dedicated  public  servants. 

But  the  Federal  bureau  in  wLich  they  work  is.  paternalistic  And 
this  institutionalized  paternalism  has  tended  to  create  an  environ- 
ment which  perpetuates  the  problem. 

This  is  the  paternalism  of  a  bureaucracy  which  has  failed  to  develop 
a  way  to  share  decisionmaking  with  the  Indians,  which  has  stifled  In- 
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dian  creativity,  which  has  not  properly  educated  the  children,  which 
has  not  realistically  encouraged  economic  opportunity  or  well-being 
and  which  has  net  understood  the  current  neeas  of  the  Indian  people. 

It  has  ignored  Indian  traditions.  It  has  distorted  Indian  history.  It 
has  encouraged  aimlessness  and  apathy.  And  the  system  stands  con- 
victed  by  the  evidence  vividly  at  hand,  the  Indian  condition. 

Over  the  generations  our  Indian  policv  has  stripped  a  proud  people 
of  dignity,  identity  and  goals.  Today  large  numbers  of  oar  Indian 
people  cry  out  to  protect  this  false  comfort  of  paternalism. 

The  most  obvious  illustrations  are  in  education.  It  is  not  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  put  a  teacher- who  knows  nothing  of  Indian  culture  into 
a  remote  classroom  where  he  can  innocently  wreck  havoc 

In  Alaska  this  is  still  a  major  concern.  Teachers  still  attempt  to  teach 
a  second  language,  English,  to  Eskimos,  by  using  totally  unfamiliar 
objects  like  stoplights,  umbrellas  and  giraffes*  Eskimo  children  go 
home  and  ask  their  parents  why  a  man  in  a  blue  suit  and  cap,  called  a 
"policeman",  isn't  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  just  as  he  was  in  the  Dick 
and  Jane  textbook.  What  answer  does  a  parent  have  to  a  question  like 
that? 

This  is  how  Eskimos  learn  to  write  a  second  language,  and  count  in 
a  new  arithmetic  system. 

And  then  we  wonder  why  they  drbp  out  of  high  school.  Or  why  they 
rarely  take  jobs  in  areas  where  they  have  had  a  training  course.  Or 
why  there  is  a  serious  crisis  of  alienation  among  the  adults. 

An  Eskimo  friend  of  mine — he  is  about  my  age — has  spent  the  last 
llyears  taking  BI A.  training  ^courses,  and  he  has  never  held  a  job  in 
any  of  the  many  areas  in  wfricli  he  has  been  trained.  Too  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  training  which  helps  him  earn  a  living  where  he  lives. 

There  is  even  a  greater  crime  committed  within  the  Indian  environ- 
ment. Through  the  pursuit  of  a  policy — qpite  acceptable  to  our  con- 
ventional wisdom — a  policy  whicn  bleeds  off  the  most  able  and  most 
promising  young,  a  policy  which  removes  them  from  the  place  where 
they  could  make  their  most  significant  contributions. 

ftistory  shows  a  guided  migration  of  the  Alaska  native  away  from 
the  village.  The  crime  is  compounded,  since  many  are  not  prepared 
educationally  to  share  in  the  opportunities  open  to  the  rest  of  the 
Alaskan  people.  As  a  result,  most  drift  back  ana  forth,  from  the  village 
to  the  city,  to  the  village,  and  their  talents  are  frustrated  in  the 
process.  I  point  out  these  illustrations  to  indicate  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  problem. 

Educational  retorm  cannot  be  serrated  from  a  reform  of  the  entire 
BIA.  The  problems  of  Indian  identity,  history,  values,  migration,  suc- 
cess, cannot  be  solved  piecemeal.  These  elements  are  inextricably 
bound. 

What  we  teach  in  school  has  relevance  for  policy  in  every  other 
sphere  of  Indian  life — his  economics,  his  values,  his  attitudes,  his 
future.  If  we  leave  these  other  elements  out,  and  concentrate  -solely 
upon  a  policy  change  in  th'  school,  he  will  not  be  successful  in  the 
classroom  or  out  of  it. 

The  elements  of  this  problem  are  all  wrapped  up  together.  The  school 
policy  relates  to  the  existence  or  reliability  of  a  local  tax  base  to  run 
a  school.  The  curriculum  relates  to  the  sources  for  economic  mobility 
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and  the  nature  of  available  jobs.  The  construction  of  a  school  relates, 
most  obviously,  to  the  community's  decision  to  locate  up  or  down  river. 

Likewise,  the  reservation  Systems  are  bound  up  with  the  problems 
of  the  State  with  large  Indian  populations.  Ana  State  problems  in 
this  area  are  involved  with  Federal  funds  from  the  BlA,  Federal 
policy  toward  Indians,  national  Indian  groups,  and  the  policies  of 
other  States. 

Various  proposals  to  resolve  the  long-standing  Alaska  native  land 
claims  question  will  be  before  Congress  this  year*  We  are  very  hope- 
ful that  passage  of  a  settlement  bul  will  change  the  Federal  policy 
toward  the  Alaska  native,  and  change  the  BIA  structure  in  my  State. 
As  a  direct  result,  I  am  working  on  the  entire  question  of  the  Gov-, 
ernment's  relationship  with  its  native  peoples.  And  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  a  new  policy  for  the  American  Indian  is  desperately 
needed. 

Thetkey  to  this  new  policy,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  abolition  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  I  mean  here  a  total  restructuring  of  the  system 
which  administers  the  Federal  obligation  to  the  American  Indian. 

Although  I  have  much  Indian  counsel  to  seek  before  I  feel  confident 
enough  to  make  specific  proposals,  I  am  going  to  offer  the  criteria 
under  which  I  believe  such  a  change  should  take  place.  But  before 
I  present  these  criteria,  I  wish  to  offer  two  main  arguments  justifying 
this  abolition. 

First,  the  BIA  has  not  failed  because  of  a  lack  of  concern,  or  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  money  spent.  It  failed  precisely  because  we  chose 
the  wrong  vehicle  to  take  us  to  reach  our  goal. 

Fifty  years  ago  235,000  Indians  were  dependent  upon  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  annual  BIA  appropriation  was  $80  million. 
Todav  400,000  Indians  are  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  appropriation  is  more  than  $340  million. 

After  50  years  of  work  to  eliminate  dependency,  and  in  the  BIA's 
words  "to  create  economic  self-sufficiency,"  we  are  spending  10  times 
as  much  money  oatwice  as  many  dependents. 

The  village  school  in  Kasiriuk,  Alaska,  is  a  good  example.  There 
the  BIA  has  constructed  a  million-dollar  school  with  a  million-dollar 
sanitation  system^and  the  best  educational  equipment  money  can  buy. 
But  to  my,  personal  knowledge,  not  one  student  from  that  grade 
school  has  ever  graduated  from  an  accredited  high  school. 

The  problem  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  degree  of  effort, 
it  has  to  do  with  the  kind  of  effort  It  has  to  do  with  the  BIA,  the 
institution  itself.  It  is  chartered  as  a  wardship  agency  to  protect  the 
Indian,  a  charter  out  of  keeping  with  our  sense  of  human  dignity 
as  we  recognize  it  today  and  out  of  touch  with  reality  itself. 

Second,  tne  BIA  does  not  belong  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
But  since  it  is  there,  it  is  affected  by  what  happens  in  thct  department. 

In  Australia,  the  Government  counts  the  Aborigines  along  with  the 
kangaroos,  aard^arks  and  mango  trees,  not  with  the  human  popula- 
tion. Here,  the  Indian  is  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  is 
primarily  concerned  with  fish,  wildlife,  gold,  oil,  lands,  and  forests. 
Such  classification  betrays  old,  established  attitudes,  some  of  which 
are  £till  with  us. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  offer  the  following  criteria  for  the 
restructuring  of  the  Federal  effort  toward  the  American  Indian: 
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First,  we  must  create  a  policy  of  shared  decisionmaking,  with  re- 
gional control,  Indians  must  have  real  influence  on  the  management  of 
businesses,  the  curriculum  of  schools,  and  the  goals  of  the  community. 

Regional  groups,  whether  they  be  in  reservations,  States,  or  groups 
of  villages,  should  serve  a£  the  administrative  arm  of  tne  Federal 
funding  intended  for  Indian  benefit.  Policy  decisions  would  be  shared 
with  technical  experts,  when  and  if  necessary. 

A  few  illustrations  are  in  order.  In  Alaska,  a  statewide  federation 
of  native  groups  has  incorporated,  and  is  now  operating,  a  sophis- 
ticated, state  wide  REA  project  to  bring  electricity  into  the  remote  vil- 
lages. Like  any  other  corporation,  it  has  hired  technical  assistance  to 
holp  it  make  decisions. 

A  similar  corporation  would  be  created  by  the  proposed  Alaska 
native  land  claims  settlement.  That  corporation  would  be  owned  by 
Alaska  natives,  and  operated  through  the  regional  federation  encom- 
passing all  of  Alaska. 

The  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  on  the  Navajo  Reservation 
mentioned  oy  Senator  Goldwater  affords  us  another  example.  This 
is  a  school  operated  by  Indian  groups  for  the  education  and  enlighten- 
ment of  their  own  people.  And  this  school  is  nationally  recognized  as 
a  great  success. 

These  illustrations  are  presently  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  under 
the  new  structure  of  the  Federal  effort  that  I  foresee,  these  exceptions 
would  become  the  rule. 

The  two  main  criteria  for  this  new  structure  are,  first,  establishing 
programs  for  economic  well-being,  and,  second,  improving  Indian  edu- 
cation, which  is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  subcommittee.  In  my  view, 
these  two  elements  are  vitally  connected  and  should  not  be  separated. 

Without  an  economic  base  to  support,  at  least  in  part,  the  local 
schools  there  can  be  no  local  control.  AH  people  want  control  of  their 
local  schools.  Under  this  new  structure,  we  must  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  viable  economic  organization  in  every  American  Indian 
region.  As  a  direct  result,  the  economic  base  will  be  provided  for  local 
schools.  One  solution  will  blend  into  another,  just  as  historically  one 
problem  has  tended  to  create  another,. 

What  I  mean  by  the  abolition  of  the  BIA  is  not  the  abolition  of  the 
Federal  obligation  to  the  American  Indian.  What  I  am  suggesting 
is  a  new  structure  for  administering  this  obligation  to  the  Indian 
people:  a  structure  which  is  largely  regional  in  character,  which  shares 
its  decisionmaking  with  the  Indians  themselves,  which  encourages  eco- 
nomic well-being,  and  which  solves  the  educational  dilemma  on  the 
reservation  and  in  the  village. 

Let  rne  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  advocate  the  phasing  out,  and 
eventual  termination,  of  this  present  bureau. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  my  proposal  briefly  stated.  Although  this 
committee  is  concerned  specifically  tfith  the  problem  of  Indian  edu- 
cation, I  am  sure  vou  are  equally  concerned  about  the  context  in  which 
that  problem  will  be  solved.  I  suggest  that  the  larger  problem  must, 
and  can,  be  solved  concurrently  with  the  educational  dilemma. 

I  have  one  final  comment.  And  it  involves  the  right  of  the  American 
Indian  to  be  an  American  Indian 

To  the  common  heritage  we,  as  Americans,  all  share,  certainly  the 
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American  Indian  has  contributed  substantially.  He  asks  now  the  right 
to  live  the  kind  of  life  he  chooses  to  live,  and  no  other  kind  of  life. 
Each  and  every  American  has  that  right  It  is  characteristically 
American.  And  it  is  on  this  logic,  this  constitutional  logic,  that  the 
Indian  rests  his  case  with  the  Federal  Government. 

In  a  pluralistic  society,  surely  we  are  not  about  to  require  everyone 
to  be  the  same.  Surely  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  living  on  a  reser- 
vation, or  in  a  remote  village!  if  that  is  the  land  of  life  one  wants  to 
live.  But  there  is  something  wrong  when  that  is  the  only  kind  of  life 
an  Indian  can  live,  when  he  is  not  free  to  choose. 

It  is  our  duty  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  that  choice,  that  free 
choice.  And  I  believe  we  can  restructure  our  Federal  effort  and  make 
it  responsive  to  regional  groups.  And  I  believe  the  first  effort  we  should  * 
make  is  to  share  responsible  leadership  with  Indians. 

Secondly,  if  we  really  want  to  free  the  Indian,  we  must  lay  down 
/criteria  which  encourage  economic  well-being,  pelf  -sufficiency  and 
mobility.  Under  the  plan  I  envision  this  is  possible,  and  I  would 
hope  tgat  this  committee  in  particular  would  see  it  as  desirable. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Kknnept.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  You  bring  to  this 
testimony  considerable  experience  and  a  background  of  concern  in  this 
area,  and  the  committee  welcomes  your  observations  and  your  com- 
ments. 

We  know  that  you  spent  much  time  in  thinking  through  this  prob- 
lem, and  the  committee  benefits  from  the  experience  of  your  testi- 
mony. In  the  early  part  of  your  ft*  imony,  you  commented  that  a 
1982  agreement  between  the  BIA  and  the  State  of  Alaska  set  in  mo- 
tion a  gradual  transfer  of  schools  to  the  State. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  can  bring  us  up  to  date  as  to  how  many 
schools  have  been  transferred,  and  what  land  of  success  this  transfer 
has  resulted  in,  what  this  has  meant  in  terms  of  educational  experience 
to  those  who  attend  the  schools  f 

Senator  Gkavzl.  Certainly  the  number  on  an  annual  basis  is  that 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  State  absorbs  three  or  four  or  five 
BIA  grade  schools  in  the  State  system.  The  funding  comes  through 
the  BlA  so  that  the  State  contributes  no  appreciable  funding. 

We  merely  take  over  the  operation  of  the  schools.  I  think  we  can 
say  that  there  is  probably  a  better  response  in  the  school  administra- 
tion. There  is  probably  a  degree  of  more  creativity  and  the  problem  is 
closer  to  the  people  at  hand.  I  would  say  that  this  is  the  area  of  suc- 
cess in  the  State  schools. 

The  responsiveness  is  the  very  key,  because  in  the  location  of  the 
school  the  decision  now  comes  back  to  Washington  when  it  is  related 
really  to  a  State  problem.  Our  State,  under  our  constitution,  has 
taken  over  the  responsibility  for  education  of  our  children. 

It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  It  is  the 
concern  of  the  Federal  Government  I  think  that  is  the  way  we  see 
it  in  Alaska. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  had  the  economic  muscle  or  fiber  to  pay 
all  of  this.  So,  we  still  use  BIA  funding.  I  would  say  this  funding 
has  been  successful.  As  a  continuing  plan  this  will  eliminate  the  BIA 
from  any  educational  effort  within  the  State  of  Alaska.  This  will  take 
a  period  of  time. 
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I  would  merely  hope  that  we  could  hasten  this  process  within  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  am  trying  to  think  through  exactly  what  the 
end  result  would  be.  If  you  consider  that  program  as  reasonably  suc- 
cessful, do  you  think  we  ought  to  continue  to  make  progress  towards 
the  goal  of  transfer  of  these  schools  to  the  local  villages,  whenever 
possible!? 

Senator  Gravel.  Senator,  I  would  say  it  is  mandatory.  I  think  it  is 
successful  enough.  And  that  is  our  goal.  We  can  have  a  structure  where 
we  take  the  operation  of  the  school  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  This  is  a  good  deal 
closer  to  the  place  where  it  belongs. 

On  a  State  level,  as  I  stated  here,  as  soon  as  the  communities  have 
some  economic  viability,  they  will  start  paying  taxes.  As  they  pay 
taxes  for  their  schools,  they  will  run  their  schools. 

We  have  a  borough  system  in  Alaska  similar  to  the  county.  In  the 
borough,  when  it  is  economically  feasible,  they  operate  the  schools. 

Our  goal  is  to  push  the  operation  of  the  native  schools  into  the 
hands  of  the  boroughs  where  the  natives  live.  The  settlement  of  the 
land  claims  will  bring;  wealth  into  the  rural  and  native  areas  of  the 
State,  thereby  giving  uiem  an  economic  underpinning  with  which  they 
can  pay  taxes. 

As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  pay  some  measure  of  taxation,  they  can 
take  over  total  control  of  their  school. 

Senator  Kennedy.  One  of  the  things  that  you  suggested  is  the  de- 
velopment of  regional  native  organizations  that,  as  I  understand,  will 
be  sort  of  contracting  agencies,  as  is  the  case  with  the  development 
of  RE  A  in  remote  anddistant  areas. 

Senator  Gravel.  Right.  If  you  look  at  the  function  of  BIA,  you  have 
education,,  welfare  and  economic  development.  To  find  a  vehicle  to 
allow  economic  development  is  the  point,  the  new  element  involved.  I 
advocate  regional  organizations  controlled  by  the  natives  themselves, 
which  can  contract  with  the  Federal  Government, 

Therefore,  you  need  not  have  the  BIA  operating  anything  with  re- 
gard to  economic  development.  The  welfare  facet  of  their  activity  can 
be  handled  by  State  governments  as  is  normal;  and  the  educational 
facet  could  also  be  handled  by  State  governments.  Therefore,  you  have 
no  need  for  the  BIA. 

Senator  Kennedy.  In  your  prepared  statement  you  say,  first,  we 
must  create  a  policy  of  shared  decision-making  with  regional  controls. 
One  of  the  things  mentioned  there  is  the  curriculum  of  the  schools. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  you  have  a  problem  now,  as 
I  understand,  of  the  BIA  turning  the  schools  over  to  the  control  of  vil- 
lages and  communities,  which  you  support. 

Later,  you  talk  a  bit  about  the  development  of  these  regional  opera- 
tions  and  organizations,  one  function  of  which  is,  as  suggested  by  your 
testimony,  to  develop  the  curriculum  of  schools  and  other  goals  oi  the 
community. 

I  am  trying  to  juxtapose  those  two  positions  to  clarify  in  my  own 
mind  exactly  where  we  come  out. 

Senator  Gravel.  I  think  they  can  work  very  well  together.  When 
you  have  a  viable  regional  group,  it  will  have  spokesmen  and  they  can 
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E resent  themselves  to  the  school  board  meetings,  be  they  advisory  or 
&  they  actual  school  boards,  and  present  curriculum  suggestions  which 
they  think  might  relate  to  the  economic  community  or  to  the  cultural 
community. 

Senator  Kennedy.  But  they  would  not  be  receiving  the  funds 
that  

Senator  Gravel,  Not  as  part  of  the  school  effort,  no. 
Senator  Kenntoy.  But  they  would  be  receiving  funds  as  far  as  eco- 
nomic development  is  concerned  ? 
Senator  Gravel.  Right. 

Senator  Keottedt.  Their  functioning  as  a  regional  organization 
would  be  only  to  the  extent  that  the  local  community  wants  their  kind 
of  advice  ana  judgment,  information,  and  technical  know-how.  They 
would  be  able  to  provide  this,  but  it  will  be  strictly  an  advisory  group  ? 

Senator  Gravel.  No,  Senator  

Senator  Kennedy.  As  far  as  education  goes,  this  is  correct.  That  is 
what  I  am  driving  at 

Senator  Gravel.  I  think  I  begin  to  see  the  problem  of  understanding. 

In  our  normal  system  it  is  very  acceptable  for  you  and  I  to  go  to  a 
school  board  meeting  and  sound  off  and  go  ahead  and  express  our  views 
and  have  an  effect  on  the  fxriicy  of  the  school  board. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Indians  in  the  community.  They  do 
not  have  the  degree  of  participation  that  we  take  for  granted.  There- 
fore, they  do  not  exercise  what  they  feel  is  important  in  their  currio 
ulum.  . 

Now  if  we  set  up  viable  economic  communities,  which  I  am  advocat- 
ing by  the  regional  aspect,  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  through,  in  a 
sense,  capillary  action  Indians  oouM  have  a  full  voice  in  the  opera- 
tion of  their  schools,  which  could  be  administered  by  the  State  govern- 
ment or  the  regional  governments  in  question . 

Does  that  begin  to  answer  t 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  see  it  more  clearly  now,  and  I  understand  it 
clearly  with  regard  to  economic  development.  We  have  a  regional 
group  in  New  England  and,  I  am  familiar  with  the  development  of 
legislation. 

Appalachia  was  the  first  regional  program.  We  currently  have  a 
numoer  of  different  regional  economic  development  programs  which 
I  support.  I  gathered  from  your  testimony  that  yon  saw  a  role  for 
this  regional  group  in  the  development  of  education. 

I  was  wondering  how  it  worked,  and,  secondly,  whether  you 
thought  it  had  a  role  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  funds  is  concerned, 
because  in  your  testimony  you  have  the  creation  of  a  policy  of  shared 
decisionmaking  with  regional  control.  Then  you  mention  one  of  the 
areas  should  be  the  curriculum  of  schools. 

A  little  later  you  say  that  "regional  groups,  whether  they  be  in  res* 
ervations,  States,  or  groups,  should  serve  as  the  administration  arm 
of  the  Federal  Ending  intended  for  Indian  benefit." 

Does  that  suggest  funding  as  well  with  BIA  funds  f 

Senator  Gravel.  If  we  abolish  the  BIA,  obviously  Congress  has  to 
appropriate  the  money  someplace.  This  money  must  be  given  t*  some- 
body. 

In  the  case  of  education  it  could  be  given  to  the  State  government, 
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which  can  in  turn  transfer  it  to  the  local  government,  he  it  a  Tillage 
government  or  a  group  of  villages. 

If  you.  take  a  regional  concept,  you  can  put  it  within  the  region 
which  can  turn  around  and  pay  the  taxes  for  the  school  effort  and, 
therefore,  you  have  a  complete  identity  of  the  people  living1  in  the  com* 
munity ;  one,  paying  their  taxes  and,  two,  running  the  schools. 

The  point  that  I  suggest^  which  is  very  important,  is  that  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  operation  of  the  school,  you  must  relate  it  to  eco- 
nomic terms,  because  if  you  don't,  then  you  cannot  develop  the  re- 
sponsiveness to  operate  a  school  intelligently.  So,  if  the  regional  or- 
ganisations, which  I  suggest  as  a  primary  activity  in  the  economic 
arena,  can  be  used  in  a  policy  arena  for  the  schools  or  as  a  vehicle  to 
transfer  the  funds,  then  let  11s  use  it  that 

I  think  what  I  am  suggesting  here  axe  the  broad  general  criteria 
and  I  think  that  in  the  course  of  the  year,  I  can  assure  this  committee 
that  I  will  be  preparing  legislation  end  seeking  the  sponsorship  of  you 

rlemen  because  of  your  knowledge  in  this  area-  to  do  away  with 
BIA  and  restructure  the  entire  effort  along  these  guidelines. 
Senator  Kennedy.  I  have  just  a  couple  of  other  questions. 
Do  you  have  any  information,  and  perhaps  you  could  submit  it 
later  for  the  recordf,  on  the  schools  which  have  been  transforred  from 
the  BIA  to  local  control,  and  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  as  to  whether 
there  has  been  any  real  noticeable  difference  m  terms  of,  for  example, 
hiring  native  school  teachers? 

Has  there  been  any  effort  in  the  changing  of  curriculum  ?  Has  the 
performance  of  the  children  itself  changed  to  any  extent?  , 

I  notice  that  in  1982,  there  were  only  a  handful  of  schools  6t  this 
type,  and  certainly,  anv  kind  of  criteria  in  the  field  of  education  has 
to  be  done  on  a  much  longer  and  broader  picture  than  we  are  able  to 
have  now,  but  I  am  wondering  what  encouragement  have  you  found 
which  would  hopefully  accelerate  the  program. 

Senator  Gravel.  I  can  say  for  myself  I  find  it  very  encouraging.  The 
people  I  talked  with  in  the  educational  community  also  find  it  very 
encouraging. 

I  think  the  leaders  of  education  within  the  BIA  itself  have  found 
it  very  encouraging  since  they  are  parties  to  the  agreement  of  the 
transfer. 

All  the  parties  in  question  see  it  is  as  a  benefit  and  I  can  only  add 
as  testimony  to  this  benefit  that  we  seek  to  accelerate  it  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  I  could  get  for  the  committee  a  more  descriptive  improvement, 
but  in  all  fairness,  I  think  people  like  Mr.\Zeilers  share  In  this  im- 
provement because  we  sat  down  and  worked  out  a  plan  within  the 
context  of  Alaska  and  I,  myself,  authored  the  regional  high  school 
system  in  the  State  in  1966,  and  I  recall  sitting  down  evening  after 
evening,  working  out  the  details  of  the  program  with  BIA  people. 

These  are  the  people  that  had  the  expertise,  had  the  experience, 
and  they  were  willing  and  able  to  transfer  it  to  us.  But  the  point  I 
make  in  my  presentation  is  that  issue  is  not  the  individuals  in  the  BIA. 
Their  dedication  is  equal  to  the  dedication  of  people  in  any  other  facet 
of  government* 

i  say  the  structured  system  is  paternalistic  and,  therefore,  tinsuc- 
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Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Mondale? 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I  commend  you,  Senator  Gravel,  for  what  I  think  is  one  of 
the  best  statements  we  have  heard  before  this  committee.  It  is  most 
useful,  indeed. 

I  gather  that  your  recommendations  begin  with  the  assumption  that 
quality  Indian  education  will  only  come  about  if,  as  a  first  principle, 
the  Indians  themselves  have  a  dominant  role  in  the  development  and 
control  of  the  education  of  their  children  ? 

Senator  Gravb.  That  is  correct,  because  what  happens  is  that  those 
few  at  the  top  of  the  spectrum  are  bled  off  or  taken  off  and  move  into 
our  areas,  in  the  competitive  areas,  and  succeed.  Some  succeed  very 
well. 

We  have  had  an  Indian  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Keller,  the  head  of  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  is  a  full-blooded  Indian. 
They  are  equipped. 

But  what  happens  to  the  people  who  stay,  who  have  lost  the  best 
they  had  within  their  pasc  traditions  ?  You  are  building  a  system  where 
you  bleed  out  the  best  and  the  environment  always  stays  the  same. 
Every  time  a  new  generation  comes  along,  you  bleed  off  the  best. 

That  is  what  the  educational  system  is  doing  right  now.  To  make 
Indians  apart  of  the  system,  how  do  we  do  it  m  our  free  enterprise 
society?  Only  one  way — through  the  economic  vehicles  afforded  by 

{>aying  for  education  either  on  a  Federal  level,  State  level,  or  local 
evel. 

Senator  Mondalb,  In  Alaska,  following  the  1962  decision  on  the 
turning  of  control  over  to  the  State,  has  the  State  of  Alaska  evolved 
a  system  by  which  the  Indians  are  given  control  or  a  dominant  voice 
in  the  control  of  their  education  f 

Senator  Gravel.  We  have  set  up  advisory  boards.  I  must  admit  the 
BI A  has  also  set  up  advisory  school  boards. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  am  not  talking  about  advice  now.  I  am  talking 
about  control. 

Senator  Gravel.  Control  ? 

Senator  Mondalb.  Yes. 

Senator  Gravel.  In  actual  terms? 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes. 

Senator  Gravel.  I  would  say  that  there  is  one  more  facet  to  the 
plan  which  remains  to  be  played  out  and  it  is  the  facet  that  I  accentuate 
the  most  in  this  testimony  which  is  without  economic  well-being,  you 
will  not  see  any  participation. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  nave  been  very  active  in  economic  development 
programs  on  Minnesota  Indian  reservations.  You  see  the  same  pater* 
nahsm  there,  as  vou  well  know,  as  you  do  in  education. 

All  kinds  of  ideas  for  the  Inaian  on  how  he  should  take  care  of  him- 
self economically  are  presented;  but  a  lot  of  resistance  is  generated 
just  as  soon  as  he  thinks  up  an  idea  that  might  mean  competition  for  the 
white  man.  While  I  think  great  progress  is  being  made  and  can  be 
made  far  more  than  we  have  in  the  economic  sector.  I,  for  one,  don't 
see  any  development  in  the  next  25  years  that  holds  any  hope  for 
Rich  a  success  that  would  mean  economic  self-sufficiency  for  these 
Indian  reservations,  sufficient  to  generate  the  revenues  they  need  for 
their  own  school  system. 
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In  other  words,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  with  such 
things  as  the  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  and  the  other  kinds  of  aid  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  if  the  Indian  education  systems  are  going  to  have 
the  money  they  need.  Is  it  your  testimony  that  the  Indian  control 
should  commence  immediately,  or  only  when  they  are  economically 
self-sufficient?  That  is,  when  they  are  generating  the  revenues  for  their 
own  school  system. 

Senator  Gravel,  What  I  advocate  is  that  the  Indian  share  respon- 
sibility or  shared  decisionmaking  should  begin  immediately,  not  total 
control.  I  would  not  be  quite  as  pessimistic  as  yourself  in  regard  to 
the  economic  possibilities.  Let  me  cite  an  example  which  we  have  in 
Alaska  which  is  a  success. 

We  have  natives  from  a  village  who  are  transported  to  a  cannery, 
maybe  500  or  600  miles  away,  at  the  cost  of  the  cannexy.  They  find  it 
economically  feasible  to  import  their  labor  since  it  is  seasonable.  They 
come  in  and  they  work  in  a  cannery. 

If  it  is  a  fairly  decent  fish  mi^their  income  can  rise  appreciably. 
They  go  back  to  their  village,  live  \n  the  environment  they  choose  to 
live,  but  their  entire  annual  income  is  from  that  one  sortie  out  into 
the  economic  arena. 

This  is  a  fairly  pallatable  method  of  existence  if  you  choose  to  live 
that  way,  and  it  does  afford  a  way  of  making  a  living. 

Senator  Mondale.  My  great-grandfather  used  to  make  his  living  in 
Norway  that  way.  He  finally  gave  up  and  came  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Gravel.  Maybe  the  natives  will  give  up,  but  some  choose  not 
to.  Some  choose  to  live  in  the  village.  \ 

The  point  I  make  here  is  that  they  have  the  right  to  live  in  the  vil- 
lage and  not  on  the  reservation  if  they  so  choose.  \ 

Senator  Mondale.  I  think  the  point  you  make  about  choice  is  a 
profound  and  essential  one.  Instead  of  the  white  man  saying  the 
Indian  should  live  on  the  reservation  or  somewhere  else,  we  ought 
to  have  a  system,  as  you  suggest,  that  permits  thexlndian  to  have 
alternatives  and  allows  him  to  make  up  his  own  mind,  I  think  that  is 
very  well  stated.  \ 

One  final  point.  What  do  you  think  of  conditioning  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley funds  and  the  other  kinds  of  Federal  aids  for  Indian  education  on 
a  requirement  that  the  local  public  school  district  must  firsksubmit 
a  plan  for  Indian  involvement,  and  maybe  even  control,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  curriculum  and  other  aspects  of  Indian  education  in  those 
school  districts? 

As  you  know  now,  this  money  simply  goes  to  the  local  school  dis* 
triot  tor  the  education  of  Indian  children  within  it,  with  no  require- 
ment whatsoever  that  the  parents  of  the  community  from  which  these 
Indians  come  be  consulted.  Would  you  think  some  sort  of  condition  * 
of  that  kind  would  have  merit  ? 

Senator  Gravel.  I  think  it  would  be  excellent.  Also,  it  should  be 
mandatory.  If  you  move  out  the  infra-structure  of  the  BIA  and  make 
it  direct,  I  think  it  would  be  mandatory  in  this  case  for  the  State  to 
enjoy  those  funds.  That  is  an  excellent  Suggestion. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Sena*o-  Hughes  ? 

Senator  Hughes.  I  was  wondering,  Senator  Gravel,  about  two  or 
three  things. 
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In  the  last  2  or  3  years  I  went  through  some  peculiar  difficulties 
with  the  old  order  of  an  Auiish  religious  sect  in  my  own  State.  It  is 
a  prevalent  problem  across  the  United  States  in  the  educational 
structure. 

How  many  of  these  particular  people,  whether  they  be  Eskimo, 
Indians,  or  Aleuts,  have  any  desire  to  join  the  economic  battle  of  the 
future,  and  how  many  of  them  would  prefer  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
basic  pattern  and  method  of  living  that  nas  been  their  inheritance? 

Senator  Gravel.  I  think  the  article  in  Sunday's  Washington  Post 
about  Wounded  Knee  makes  the  point  very  well  in  this  regard.  That 
is,  that  he  wants  to  change.  He  really  does.  JBut  he  wants  to  nang  on  to 
what  i9  his  and  what  he  thinks  is  beneficial  about  what  is  his. 

Moving  laterally  into  our  society,  if  he  meets  with  nunsuccess 
leaves  two  choices.  One  is  to  fight  the  problem,  the  other  to  recede  buck 
into  the  comfort  of  what  he  finds  familiar. 

Manyof  them  recede.  We  see  it  with  the  Eskimos  very,  very  graph- 
ically, That  is,  they  are  not  aggressive.  One  of  the  great  ingredients  in 
our  success  in  our  free  competitive  society  is  competition.  They  have  a 
more  conimunal  life*  We  stress  competitive  success. 

To  make  adjustment,  it  requires  success.  It  requires  success  for  you 
and  me.  When  they  do  not  see  the  success  and  they  have  the  cards 
stacked  against  them  even  worse  than  anyone  else — when  you  add  this 
all  together  and  throw  in  a  policy  of  paternalism,  you  perpetuate  the 
environment,  because  immediately  the  paternalism  will  take  them  when 
they  meet  their  first  frustrations  and  pull  them  into  a  cocoon  of 
security. 

Senator  Hughes.  I  would  like  to  ask  also,  if  there  is  any  religious 
precept  or  pseudo-cultural  religious  precept  that  would  incline  them  to 
a  separation  from  the  educational  process? 

Senator  Gravel.  No.  The  missionaries  have  been  active  in  Alaska, 
which  has  lent  itself  well  to  missionary  activity.  The  missionary 
environment  or  the  effort  has  certainly  contributed  to  the  educational 
establishment.  j 

Some  of  our  fine  educational  institutions  are  missionary-run.  But  as  / 
far  as  a  cultural  impediment,  I  dont  think  it  has  any  relationship.  . 

Senator  Hughes.  You  referred  earlier,  and  I  don't  believe  it  was  / 
part.of  your  statement  here,  to  the  high  level  of  poverty-stricken  na- 
tive Alaskans  in  your  city  areas,  such  as  Fairbanks,  living  in — I  don't 
know  whether  you  used  the  word  "ghettos" — certainly  in  impoyer-  ' 
ished  areas  of  the  city.  You  referred  to  the  high  rate  of  alcoholism  j 
among  the  residents  and  to  the  problems  that  go  with  it.  Has  there 
been  a  pretty  steady  migration  into  the  cities  from  the  village  areas  f 
in  the  last  two  decades,  say,  since  World  War  II  ? 

Senator  Gravel,  It  has  b^en  back  and  forth.  This  is  one  of  the  inter-  / 
esting  facets  of  it.  They  will  go  in  and  try  it.  If  they  don't  succeed,  \ 
they  will  either  go  into  a  ghetto-type  situation  or  they  will  go  back  to  * 
what  is  familiar  and  that  is  their  village  environment. 

It  is  a  back  and  forth  migration  without  any  degree  of  success. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  a  percentage  that  will  succeed,  who  will 
be  completely  acculturated  and  integrated  and  operate  as  the  rest 
of  us.  t  . 

Senator  Hfgher.  Are  you  advocating  the  same  principles  of  educa-  i 
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tion  for  the  Indian  in  the  ghetto  ureas  of  the  city,  as  far  as  control 
over  the  educational  processes  is  concerned,  as  you  are  for  the  vil- 
lages located  somewhere  else '? 
benator  Gravel.  Yes. 

Senator  Hughes.  How  could  this  be  done?  By  election  to  the  school 
board? 

Senator  Gravel.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  it  .can  be  incorporated, 
by  being  elected  to  the  school  board.  In  Anchorage  we  have  had 
natives  tnat  have  been  elected  to  the  school  board. 

As  these  organizations  train  and  bring  quality  and  leadership  to 
the  fore  in  the  community,  natives  have  normally  taken  their  posi- 
tions in  the  balance  of  the  society's  infrastructure.  " 

If  they  are  forcibly  propelled  into  these  areas,  and  if  they  are 
not  qualified,  the  process  will  be  disruptive  in  nature.  I  think  if  you 
take  economics,  as  your  first  basis,  it  will  work. 

If  you,  concentrate  on  school  effort,  and  we  have  this  concentra- 
tion already,  you  can  see  the  fact  that  the  basic  economics  must  be 
there.  Otherwise  you  can  say  this :  You  train  a  child  in  a  village.  You 
give  him  an  education  preparatory  for  college  which  is  sometimes  ir- 
relevant for  this  type  of  existence.  It  does  not  relate  to  the  village 
or  the  reservation.  What  it  does  to  them  mentally  is  apparent  just  by 
looking. 

Senator  Hughes.  I  am  totally  ignorant  about  this.  I  am  asking 
to  develop  my  own  thoughts  on  it.  Do  you  have  the  cultural  educa- 
tional processes  in  those  schools  for  the  Indian  and  Eskimo  segment 
of  the  population?  m  ^ 

Senator  Grave*  ..  Yes,  natives  go  to  school  with  everybody  else. 
There  is  no  integration  problem  in  regard  to  that  There  is  an 
achievement  problem  with  the  child  who  by  and  large,  comes  from 
the  native  villages. 

Let  us  say  he  has  been  to  the  eighth  grade.  He  should  be  ready 
to  go  to  the  ninth  grade  in  the  urban  areas.  By  and  large,  fie  is  not 
qualified.  He  has  perhaps  a  fifth  or  sixth  grade  achievement  level. 
Our  school  systems  are  attempting  to  aileviate  this  problem  with  new 
curriculum,  remedial  reading  programs,  and  related  activities. 

Senator  Hughes.  Do  you  have  any  estimate  in  percentage  of  the 
Indian  population  that  live  in  the  city  ghettos  as  compared  to  those 
in  the  villages  in  Alaska  ? 

Senator  Gravel.  No,  nothing  I  could  give  with  any  accuracy.  I  think 
75  or  80  percent  of  the  population  live  in  the  rural  areas,  in  the  villages 
themselves.  ' 

Senator  Hughes.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand.  I  think  Senator  Bell- 
mon  is  going  to  get  into  some  of  this,  because  I  think  there  is  a  parallel 
situation  in  Oklahoma,  but  I  want  to  talk  about  the  financing  that 
you  seem  to  suggest. 

Am  I  correct  that  you  are  suggesting  bypassing  the  State  govern- 
ment and  going  to  regional  control  even  as  to  financing?  The  Federal 
appropriation  would  go  to  a  regional  committee  rather  than  through 
your  State  General  Assembly — doing  this  in  the  way  of  a  block  grant. 

Senator  Gravel.  On  the  education  side  of  it  ? 

Senator  Hughes.  Yes.  ' 

Senator  Gravel.  No;  on  the  economic  side  of  it,  yes. 
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Senator  Hughes.  Explain  the  difference  to  me  again. 

Senator  Gravel.  If  we  want  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms, if  we  want  to  pay  for  a  hot  lunch  program,  these  types  of  things, 
we  have  a  system  set  up  already. 

Our  State  government,  our  State  department  of  education,  our 
borough  school  district,  these  vehicles  are  in  existence  and  can  be  used 
and  are  operable.  1 

I  presume  that  is  the  way  it  is  in  other  States. 

Senator  Hughes.  Th is  is  a  State  governmental  system  ? 

Senator  Gravel.  State  governmental  educational  system  and  local 
governmental  educational  system.  These  systems  can  be  used  in  the 
process. 

What  I  advocate  is  regional,  corporate  organizations  that  have 
legal  status.  In  the  case  of  Alaska  the  corporation  is  funded  for  the 

E)ublic  activities  which  they  perform.  With  the  settlement  of  the  Native 
and  claims  it  will  acquire  great  wealth. 

This  corporation  can  move  funds  to  local  economies,  thus  giving 
native  villages  a  taxable  base  from  which  to  run  their  schools. 

The  point  that  I  fim  trying  to  make,  which  we  must  adhere  to,  is 
that  there  must  be  an  economic  base  to  native  involvement.  If  there 
is  an  economic  base  to  native  involvement,  you  can  develop  the  proper 
type  of  responsibility  in  the  operation  of  the  schools. 

Senator  Hughes.  I  am  lost  somewhere  down  this  line.  If  you  will 
forgive  me,  I  would  like  to  go  over  it  again,  because  it  involves  a 
principle  that  I  am  concerned  with. 

Senator  Gravel.  I  think  the  fault  is  mine  in  not  explaining  it  prop- 
erly, Senator. 
Senator  Hughes.  I  doubt  it. 

The  principle  involved  that  concerns  me  is  that  of  totally  bypass- 
ing the  administrative  level  of  State  government,  apparently,  through 
a  Federal  appropriation — yet  there  is  regional  control. 

Senator  Gravel.  Not  for  education.  / 

Senator  Hughes.  Not  for  education?  / 

Senator  Gravel.  Not  for  education. 

Senator  Hughes.  Strictly  in  the  economic  sense,  such  as  what  you 
call  lunch  programs? 

Senator  Ctravel.  Or  the  building  of  schools.  The  entire  educational 
effort  as  operated  in  your  State  would  continue  through  the  State. 

Senator  Hughes.  What  about  in  Alaska  right  now,  so  for  as  in- 
volvement of  the  people  in  a  school  that  is  taken  over  by  the  State? 
Are  they  involved? 

%$Ve  have  advisory  school  boards.  The  BIA  has  had  advisory  school 
boards.  Is  it  just  a  token  involvement  or  is  it  a  real  involvement? 

Senator  Gravel.  I  submit  it  is  a  token  involvement.  How  do  we 
get  a  real  involvement  ourselves?  We  get  it  by  paying  our  taxes.  If 
we  don't  pay  our  taxes,  we  donft  have  a  real  involvemeufc. 

Try  to  figure  out  a  way  of  getting  people  involved  without  tying 
something  to  the  economic  system.  If  you  want  responsible  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  or  the  Indians,  you  have  got  to  find  an  eco- 
nomic vehicle  for  it.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  suggest  that  a  solution 
to  the  school  problem  cannot  be  accomplished  without  first  providing 
the  economic  props  for  a,  tax  base. 
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When  you  do,  when  the  Indian,  the  native,  can  gee  with  his  own 
eyee  that  he  is  paying  foft  part  of  what  he  is  getting;  and  he  is  not 
getting  it  as  a  dole  or  gift;  and  he  can  contribute  the  same  jimount 
to  his.  schools  which  other  Americans  contribute;  then  there  is  some- 
thing that  he  can  identify  with,  and  then  you  have  responsible 
participation. 

Until  you  get  an  economic  solution,  you  will  never  have  responsible 
participation. 
Senator  Mondale.  Will  you  yield? 
Senator  Gravel.  Certainly. 

Senator  Monixale.  An  example  of  that  would  be  the  housing  efforts 
on  the  reservations  in  Minnesota  which  have  now  become  a  national 
pattern.  The  Indians,  in  effect,  have  had  the  option  of  public  housing 
built  for  them  by  outsiders  at  public  expense  or  what  they  call  "mutual 
self-help."  This  is  a  blending  of  public  housing  with  housing  built  - 
by  them,  in  many  cases  with  Indian-supplied  materials  and  with 
Indians  doing  the  work  under  supervision.  My  information  is  that 
thejr  much  prefer  to  have  the  self-help  kind  of  housing  over  the 
straight  public  housing  because  it  gave  them  a  role.  It  was  their 
housing.  They  built  it,  and  they  learned  skills  which,  incidentally, 
will  he*p  them  in  many  other  ways. 

Senator  Gravel.  This,  I  think,  is  excellent.  I  think  you  have  put 
your  finger  on  it.  They  have  to  be  part  of  it.  In  the  meantime  we  want 
to  accelerate  their  participation  and  give  total  control  and  that  is  a 
problem. 

Senator  Mondale.  That  is  all?  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Bellmox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very  interested  in   

Senator  Gravel's  comments.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  statements  we 
have  had. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  vast  difference  between  the  situations 
of  the  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  in  Alaska  and  the  situations  that 
the  Indians  face  in  our  own  State.  Particularly  I  was  interested  in  the 
criticism  on  page  3  of  the  BIA  policy  of  sending  children  from 
Alaska  5,000  miles  away  to  Oklahoma  to  go  to  school. 

I  have  visited  some  of  these  schools.  I  wonder  why  these  Indian  and 
perhaps  Eskimo  children  are  not  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of 
Alaska?  Why  does  the  BIA  want  to  transfer  them  clear  to  Oklahoma 
to  go  to  school? 

Senator  Gravel.  In  one  sense  of  the  wop d,  as  you  phrase  it,  there 
are  no  public  schools  in  that  area  of  Alaska*.  There'are  no  schools.  The 
cpily  schools  that  are  there  are  the  BlA  grammar  schools.  Some  of  them 
are  presently  being  transferred  to  the  State,  which  then  became  public 
schools  as  you  and  I  understand  them. 

/    So,  if  there  are  x  number  of  kids  coming  on  the  scene  at  age  five,  six, 
^       /  and  seven  and  the  parents  want, them  to  go  to  school,  we  have  a 
law  that  says  they  have  to  go  to  school,  so  where  do  they  go  to  school  ? 
Where  there  are  seats  available. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Now  your  statement  here  is  that  there  are  1 4-yoai* 
old  children,  who  are  going  into  high  school  ? 
Senator  Gravel.  Yes. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Why  are  they  not  sent  to  the  Alaska  high  school  ? 
Senator  Gravel.  There  is  no  place  available. 
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Senator  Bellmok.  The  schools  are  overcrowded  ? 

Senator  Gravel.  Yes,  you  could  say  overcrowded,  but  a  system  has 
not  been  designed  to  absorb  them.  A  system  was  designed  and  that  was 
the  regional  nigh  school  program,  which  I  authorized  back  in  1966, 
but  I  considered  myself  no  great  genius  in  authoring  it.  This  is  a  plan 
which  had  been  lacked  around  in  Alaska  for  some  tune,  was  spoken  of 
in  the  1968  plan,  agreed  to  and  developed  by  the  BIA  andthe  State 
of  Alaska. 

Now  this  regional  high  school  program,  in  the  normal  school  dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Alaska,  will  build  a  plant  at  State  expense,  a  class- 
room plant.  The  BIA  will  pay  for  the  dormitory,  will  bring  the  chil- 
dren from  village  areas  into  central  points  and  educate  them  there 
as  part  of  the  State  system . 

Now  if  the  area  is  viable  economically,  it  will  haveja  borough  school 
district  So  the  BIA  and  the  State  will  contact  with  the  borough 
school  district  to  run  the  school  so  that  the  children,  let  us  Bay  from 
an  area  the  size  of  your  State,  may  coagulate  into  one  central  com- 
munity and  that  community  school  will  be  operated  by  tha£  commu- 
nity, not  by  the  State. 

The  children  will  go  there  and  the  cost  of  educating  their  children 
will  be  borne  by  the  State,  with  funds  mostly  collected  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  both  for  the  classroom  cost  and  for  the  living  cost  in 
the  dormitories.  But  we  dont  have  this  in  reality.  This  is  just  a  begin- 
ning, a  plan.  That  plan  started  in  1966.  Until  then,  as  a  practice  we 
sent  them  to  your  State. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  school  you  are  discussing. 
These  would  be  all-Indian  schools,  all-Indian  boarding  schools? 

Senator  Gravel.  Under  our  plan J 

Senator  Bellmon.  Yes. 

Senator  Gravel.  No,  they  would  take  whatever  the  population  com- 
position happens  to  be.  If  it  happens  to  be  90-10  in  favor  of  Indians, 
Aleut&  Eskimos,  or  Caucasians^  it  will  reflect  that  There  will  be  no 
,  racial  distinction  as  we  see  it  The  school  is  for  those  who  live  there. 

Senator  Bellmok.  The  fact  is  that  the  schools  we  have  in  Okla-  / 
homa,  operated  by  BIA,  claim  that  these  children  who  come  there^ 
*  from  ript  only  Alaska,  but  Navajo  Reservations,  have  not  been  able  to 
fit  in  the  regular  curriculum.  They  claim  that  these  children  could  not 
go  into  public  school.  k 

My  question  is  based  on  this  premise.  If  we  went  ahead  and  did 
away  with  BIA  so  far  as  education  is  concerned  and  the  Indian  citi- 
zens of  a  village  ran  their  school  system,  would  you  feel  that  these) 
children  then  would  fit  into  a  normal  educational  system? 

When  I  say  "normal,"  I  mean  high  school  and  higher  education  for 
the  dominant  society  as  we  know  it.  Are  we  setting,  up  a  situation  here 
where  these  children  would  still  not  be  able  to  ever  assimilate  higher 
levels  of  education  ? 

Senator  Gravel.  No,  I  think  we  can  perfect  our  system  so  that  a 
child  can  comfllrom  a  community  of  500  population  and  move' directly 
and  .laterally  into  a  community  of  any  size  and  go  from  one  school  to  ^  ■ 
the  other  and  have  equal  competence.  If  we  can't  do  that,  then  we 
have  failed  in  our  society.  / 

Senator  Bellmon.  Apparently  the  BIA  has  failed,  because  that 
seems  to  be  the  reason  they  bring  the  children  5,000  miltM  from  Alaska 
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to  Oklahoma  rather  than  taking  them  to  Anchorage  or  Fairbanks  or 
some  other  school. 

Senator  Gravel.  All  I  can  say,  Senator,  is  that  is  what  I  suggest 
here*  They  have  failed. 

Senator  Bellmox.  If  we  turn  the  education  system  over  to  the 
Indians  

Senator  Gravtt  .  Just  turning  it  over  do  the  Indians,  per  se,  I  don't 
advocate  that  as  a  solution  either.  What  I  advocate  is  a  snared  responsi- 
bility, an  economic  underpinning  which  makes  all  of  this  viable. 

Without  this,  it  won't  work.  Of  course,  it  is  no  reflection  on  your 
%  community  that  our  children  don't  particularly  like  to  go  to  Oklahoma* 
The  theory  in  question  is  that  the  same  choice  that  applies  to  vpur 
children  applies  to  my  children.  We  can  sehd  our  kids  to  school  down 
the  street,  but  they  cairt  in  the  village. 

They  can't  senalthem  to  the  high  school  down  the  street.  They  have 
to  send  them  somewhere  else. 
•»    Senator  Bellmox.  I  am  curious  why  they  didn't  send  them  to 
Anchorage.  It  seems  to  me  if  they  could  have  fitted  into  the  Anchorage 
school,  they  would  have  done  it  a  long  time  ago. 

Senator  Gravel.  Right.  Now  we  have  set  up  a  plan  that  will  fit  them 
into  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  all  over  the  State.  We  hope  to  implement 
this  plan  with  funds  from  Federal  Government,  so  that  we  can  get  our 
children  out  of  Oklahoma  and  Oregon. 

Senator  Bellmox*  You  feel  these  children  that  come  out  of  the  vil- 
lage school  will  be  able  to  go  directly  into  the  high  schools  in 
Anchorage? 

Senator  Gravel*  I  think  so.  I  tliink  that  we  can  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  education  if  this  can  be  done ;  yes. 

Senator  Bellmox.  I  certainly  agree  with  any  system  that  '"ill  ac- 
complish tKis.  The  problem  that  we  have  in  Oklahoma  is  that  the  In- 
dian children  come  out  of  the  small  school  in  Indian  communities  and 
they  have  a  difficult  time  adjusting  to  the  high  school  curriculum. 

Senator  Gravel.  Could  I  suggest  one  thing,  Senator,  that  I  think 
will  open  up  this  whole  area  to  a  considerable  improvement?  This  will  ^ 
be  communication  and  educational  TV.  We  have  begun  experiments, 
of  course,  in  Samoa.  I  think  as  these  experiments  have  perfected  meth- 
ods we  can  transfer  to  the  rural  areas,  to  under  populated  areas  vhich 
do  jyt  have  the  broad,,%ch  curriculum  that  the  ur*~*Ji  areas  have.  I 
thi  Awe  will  see  some  improvements  in  this  regard. 

Senator  Bellmox.  Of  course,  the  goal  of  education  has  to  be  set, 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  danger  of  such  a  system  as  you  recommend,  and 
let  me  make  it  clear  1  am  not  defending  what  has  been  done  in  BIA. 
I  think  it  is  regrettable  after  so  many  years  and  the  huge  investment 
that  we  have  made  that  the  Indian  situation  has  not  improved  more 
than  it  has-Jbut  it  seems  to  me  that  we  will  be  setting  up  a  society 
that  will  never  give  a  voung  person  a  chance  to  blend  into  a  dominant 
society  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

I  think  we  should  avoid  this  sort  of  trap.  Let  me  ask  another  ques- 
tion about  this  idea. 

What  would  happen  in  one  of  these  Indian  or  Eskimo  areas  to  the, 
I  suppose,  relatively  small  white  population  that  is  there.  Would  they 
be  welcomed  and  would  their  children  progress  in  a  school  that  is  run 
by  an  all-Indian  school  board  ? 

Senator  Gravel.  I  don't  think  it  would  bother  them  at  all.  If  they 
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choose  to  live  there  and  be  associated  in  that  community,  it  would  be 
natural  to  them. 

Senator  Bellmox.  Now  you  have  recommended  that  we  abolish  the 
Bureav  of  Ir^ian  Affairs.  Are  you  thinking  about  taking  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  only  out  of  the  educational  area  or  abolishing  the 
agency  entirely  ? 

S  ^tor  Gravel.  Abolishing  the  agency  entirely.  Of  course,  I  realize 
theie  are  proposals  afoot  to  mov<>  it  into  the  Office  of  the  President  or 
to  move  it  to  HEW. 

I  submit  if  this  were  to  happen,  it  wcnld  be  passing  over  the  problem 
very  lightly  and  closing  your  eyes  to  the  solution  of  it  all,  not  a  Federal 
{paternalistic  system,  but  a  system  which  is  closer  to  the  people  in  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Again  I  want  to  make  a  point  I  am  not  trying  to 
defend  BIA,  but  there  is  a  practical  problem.  For  instance,  where  we 
have  the  Osage  Indians,  they  own  a  large  area  of  oil  properties  which 
has  been  and  still  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  oilfields  in  the  world. 

I  wonder  how  we  would  keep  the  sharp  trading  white  people,  and  1 
am  sure  you  have  a  few  in  Alaska — we  have  an  abundance  of  tnem  in 
Oklahoma,  from  getting  title  to  this  property. 

Do  you  have  an  idea  of  some  agency  that  would  take  the  place  of 
BIA  temporarily! 

Senator  Gravel.  I  would  promise  one  thing  over  the  years;  that 
I  will  devote  my  efforts  in  this  regard.  But  at  this  point  I  can  only  say 
if  they  truly  own  it,  they  should  truly  own  it. 

By  your  statement,  the  inference  is  that  they  don't  own  it,  that  they 
enjoy  the  benefits  from  it,  but  apparently  somebody  else  operates  it, 
the  BIA. 

That  in  my  mind  is  classic  economic  paternalism.  If  vou  and  I  own 
a  piece  of  land  and  somebody  can  euchre  us  out  of  it,  then  we  are  en- 
titled to  be  euchred  out  of  it.  There  is  noboily  that  watches  over  us 
with  a  guiding  hand  and  says,  "You  fail  and  you  succeed." 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Indians  of  your  area.. if  they  have  great 
wealth,  can't  operate  in  a  corporate  setup  jitat  like  we  operate,  issue 
stock,  and  if  somebody  wants  to  divest  themselves  of  the  stock,  so  be  it. 

But  by  perpetuating  a  system  where  the  economic  decisionmaking 
is  at  (me  level  and  the  benefits  are  at  the  other  level,  we  have  established 
a  cocoon  which  will  perpetuate  itself  from  generation  to  generation 
with  no  possible  solution,  no  possible  solution.  v 

There  is  only  one  way  to  learn  and  that  is  to  go  ahead  and  do.  In 
our  native  land  claims  we  face  the  same  thing.  We  are  talking  of  turn- 
ing possibly  a  billion  dollars  of  wealth  over  to  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

It  does  not  frighten  me  and  I  am  happy  that  they  will  have  it. 
In  the  settlement  which  will  be  presented  and  which  you  gentlemen 
will  be  voting  on,  one  of  the  provisos  is  that  for  a  10-  or  15-year  period 
an  Indian  cannot  divest  himself  of  his  holdings  out  of  race. 

But  at  a  given  point  in  time  he  can.  We  have  to  presuppose  thf^ 
maturity  will  occur,  and  that  Indians  should  have  the  right  to  do 
what  they  want.  Hecause  if  you  never  give  them  alternatives  they  will 
never  be  able  to  rise  to  the  challenge. 

We  now  have  a  system  in  some  nf  our  communities  where  land  is 

S'ven  to  Indians,  natives,  under  a  restricted  deed.  They  can't  sell  thefr 
nd  until  they  get  BIA  permission  on  the  deed. 

I  presume  you  have  similar  situations  in  your  State.  Well,  some 
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people  may  feel  good  about  this,  that  we  are  protecting  the  Indian. 
I  am  sure  there  are  a  lot  of  Indians  that  feel  this  is  good.  But  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  a  lot  of  Indians  who  do  not,  and  who  feel  the  basic 
inferiority  which  is  implicit.  It  is  an  inferiority,  because  if  they  can't 
handle  their  land  like  you  and  I  can,  that  means  they  are  not  equal 
to  us. 

I  think  that  the  Indians  cannot  accept  that  and  I  think  those 
that  do  accept  it— although  as  I  stated  in  my  testimony  earlier,  you 
will  find  many  natives  that  will  cry  out  and  say,  "We  need  the  BIA 
and  we  want  the  BIA,"  because  it  is  a  very  comfortable  cocoon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I  have  to  agree  in  principle  with  what  you  are 
saying,  but  at  a  practical  matter,  this  is  going  to  create  a  great  deal 
of  inequities,  at  least  unless  some  method  is  developed  that  phases 
the  BIA  out  over  a  period  of  time. 

Senator  Grav*x,.  Senator,  that  phasing  out  has  been  in  existence  for 
50  years. 

Senator  Bellmon.  You  mentioned  a  15-year  period  before  they 
would  be  able  to  enter  into  some  of  these  transactions. 

Senator  Gravel.  As  far  as  the  corporation,  if  we  are  successful  in  the 
legislation,  the  corporation  will  be  9et  up  immediately  and  the  BIA 
will  have  no  activity  in  the  operation  of  the  Corporation. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Under  the  terms  of  your  new  law,  you  say  they 
could  not  dispose  of  the  property  outside  of  race  for  15  years? 

Senator  Gravel.  Yes. 

Senator  Bellmon.  This  is  a  phasing  out  of  a  sort. 

Senator  Gravel.  Well,  it  is  a  protection  agamst  the  possibility  of 
a  person  being  euchered  out  of  it  immediately.  So  it  has  to  stay  within 
the  race.  You  assume  that  as  they  exercise  the  total  operation  of  it, 
that  they  will  develop  the  maturity  and  leadership  to  operate  it. 

I  submit  under  our  present  system  we  are  seeing  that  they  are  not 
euchered  out  of  their  interests  but  the  Federal  Government  operates 
their  total  life.  I  submit  that  the  chance  of  survival  is  better  by  letting 
Indians  run  their  own  affairs  rather  than  letting  the  paternalistic 
system  continue. 

*  The  indictment  here  is  very  simple. 

All  yon  have  to  do  is  look  around  at  the  growth  of  the  problem  to 
realize  that  that  system  does  not  work.  To  say  that  we  have  to  guide 
them  some  more  or  work  toward  a  phasing  out  is  just  an  admission 
of  what  has  been  going  on. 

Look  at  it  in  very  graphic  term .  Since  the  BIA  has  operated,  which 
of  course  has  been  before  the  Civil  War,  but  let  us  take  from  ante- 
bellum days,  we  have  seen  100  years  in  our  great  Nation,  and  particu- 
larly the  opening  of  the  West,  and  with  all  the  great  opportunity  that 
was  therd,  the  Indian  should  have  shared  and  he  should  no  longer 
need  paternalism. 

Such  has  not  been  the  case.  The  paternalism  is  10  times  larger  than 
what  it  was.  And  the  dependency,  the  number  of  people  in  this  status 
of  dependency,  is  twice  as  large  as  it  was  50  years  ago. 

Something  has*  not  worked.  If  what  I  advocate  sounds  like  a  jolt, 
then  I  think  that  has  to  be  tried,  because  the  old  policy  has  not  worked. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thi ank  you . 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  We  appreciate 
your  appearance  here. 
Senator  Gravel.  Thanfc  you,  Senator. 

J  ■ 
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(The  following  letter  was  subsequently  received  for  the  record:) 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C.,  March  $,  1969. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education, 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.V. 

Dear  Senator:  Id  response  to  specific  Questions  during  my  testimony  on  Febru- 
ary 24, 1909, 1  am  supplementing  the  record  with  facts  and  figures  on  the  general 
makeup  of  the  Alaska  Native  community  and  the  guidelines  for  the  State-BIA 
educational  Ptan  with  reference  to  Alaska  Natives.  I  would  hope  that  this 
material  wouid  appear  immediately  following  my  remarks  in  the  record. 

1.  Of  a  total  state  population  of  282,000  people,  approximately  53,000  are 
Alaska  Natives;  39,000  of  which  live  on  the  remote  places  in  westward  or  north- 
ern Alaska.  Slightly  mfve  than  70%  of  the  Natives  live  in  villages. 

Approximate  total  populations  of  the  five  major  cities  in  Alaska  follow,  along 
with  the  approximate  native  population  in  those  cities : 


Total 
population 

Native 

population 

NrvoM 
native 

Filrtamu  

Ketchikan  

Sitka  

135.000 
36,000 

7,200 

4,500 
2,600 
2.000 
2, 700 
2,200 

3 
6 
15 
24 
32 

For  comparison,  four  "regional  centers" 
with  population  figures,  are  presented  : 

in  westward  and 

northern 

Alaska, 

Total 
population 

Native 
population 

Percent 
nattv« 

Barrow  

Battel  

1.811 

1.750 
1.740 

1.534 
1.6S1 
1,530 
1.513 

61 
91 
86 
84 

Inside  the  Native  group,  there  are  52%  Eskimos,  22%  Tlingit  and/or  Ha  Ida 
Indians,  or  to  a  lesser  degree  Tslmpsian  Indians,  13%  Aleuts,  andl3% Athapascan 
Indians. 

2.  Student  breakdowns  ate  as  follows;  Alaska  Natives  only: 


Kinder 

Beginners— 6 

9  through  12 

9  through  12 
ovttld* 
Alaska 

Publk  

8JA  

  775 

  55 

6.562 
5.728 

2,538 
796 

0 

1.089 

Total  

 ^  -  - .  830 

14.290 

3,334 

1.089 

 1  _  ,  

Of  those  being  educated  "outside  Alaska,'*  350  are  in  Chilldcco,  Oklahoma  and 
733  more  are  in  Chen&awfl,  Oregon. 

3.  Transfer  of  day  .schools  (K  to  8  grade  schools  only)  :  In  3938  the  BIA 
transferred  the  first  school  to  state  control.  By  the  time  of  statehood  (19f>S). 
forty-nine  schools  were  transferred  to  the  State,  and  most  of  these  needed  con- 
tinuous support  by  the  State,  since  they  are  largely  in  small  villages,  since 
"statehood,  another  13  schools  have  been  transferred,  ten  in  lOflg  alone. 

The  theory  behind  the  transfer  is  that  tho^tate  government,  which  Is  closer 
to  the  viliages.  will  t>e  more  resjKmsive  than  the  federally -opera  ted  .schools. 
In  any  case,  the  State  has  assumed,  under  its  constitution,  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  all  Alaskan  children. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  comparative  record  of  these  schools  to  indi- 
cate which  has  more  Native  participation,  inoft  educational  success,  or  more 
adaptive  curricula.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  programs  are  recent,  and  the 
evaluations  as  a  result  wouid  be  insufficient  if  made. 

21»-6!i1    «!>    pt.  1  19 
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Today,  there  are  6,207  Native  chldreu  enrolled  in  82  schools  operated  by  the 
BIA,  and  2381  enrolled  In  48  schools  directly  operated  by  the  State.  Others  are 
enrolled  In  schools  operated  by  Independent  school  districts,  private  groups, 
or  by  the  state  under  Johnson-O'Malley  funding. 

4.  Regional  high  tchooU 

The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  provide  boarding  facilities  (thru  BIA  funding) 
and  educational  plants  (thru  state  funding)  for  the  1,089  Alaska  Native  high 
school  students  now  being  educated  out  of  the  state;  for  the  approximately 
900  prospective  high  school  stodtnts  who  would  attend  high  school  if  they 
were  not  turned  down  by  the  "outside  schools"  (or  who  refuse  to  attend  those 
schools  because  they  are  too  far  away)  ;  for  the  unknown  but  large  number  of 
dropouts;  and  for  the  probable  natural  growth  (as  a  result  of  the  highest 
birth-rate  In  the  nation,  schools  in  tht  Alaska  Native  areas  are  heavily  over- 
burdened). 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  location  and  construction  of  classroom  and  dormitory 
spaces  for  secondary  students  in  rural  Alaska  is  attached  for  your  inspection. 

ft.  The  effects  of  the  transfer  of  the  BIA  day-schools  to  the  State,  and  the 
effects  of  the  transfer  of  the  BIA  day  schools  to  the  State,  and  the  effects  of 
the  regional  high  school  program  have  not  been  determined  by  extensive  re- 
search. But  educators  in  federal,  state  and  local  schools  believe  it  to  be  an  en- 
couraging development.  Moreover,  the  Native  people  feel  very  deeply  about  the 
issue,  and  prefer  the  more  localised  control. 

An  effort  Is  being  made  in  the  University  of  Alaska  in  coordination  with 
the  State  to  revise  village-teaching  curricula,  which  has  been  very  encouraging 
to  date. 

The  net  result  of  these  courses,  and  the  consequent  effects  on  the  children, 
is  not  yet  known.  More  tijoe  is  needed  to  develop  a  useful  theory. 

In  regard  to  secondary  education,  educators  in  the  state  believe  that  grad- 
uate* of  the  state  system  fare  better  in  college,  or  in  employment,  than  those 
who  graduate  from  BIA  schools  in  Oregc?  or  Oklahoma,  although  the  genera) 
level  of  all  Native  students  is  still  disconragingly  low. 
Sincerely, 

Mike. 

Mike  Gravel. 
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Senator  Kennedy.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Osview. 
We  wanv  to  ask  him  if  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  the  witness 
chair. 

Mr.  Osview,  we  want  to  welcome  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LEON  OSVIEW,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION,  TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Osview.  I  was  asked  to  look  quite  particularly  at  the  organiza- 
tion structure  for  the  education  funding  within  the  BIA.  I  will  re- 
strict my  testimony  to  that. 

However,  I  must  say  that  one  of  the  assumptions  necessary  to  such 
a  study,  was  based  on  reading  all  of  the  ruments  I  could  get,  all  of 
which  agreed  that  the  state  of  Indian  education  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  the  education  of  other  minorities  within  our  society. 

Education  of  minorities  in  the  American  culture  today  seems  to  be 
by  quite  unanimous  agreement,  I  thinly  in  a  perilous  condition.  We 
failed  in  our  city,  we  failed  in  our  rural  areas,  and  we  failed  with 
Mexican-Americans,  and  we  failed  with  Indians  to  do  all  that  we  think 
we  should  in  educating  properly.  x 

So,  one  of  the  assumptions  here  is  that  the  education  of  Indians  needs 
to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  change  in  order  to  be  improved.  Quite 
specifically,  I  looked  at  the  administrative  structure  for  education 
with  that  principal  assumption  in  mind. 

I  might  say  t>y  way  of  summary  that  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
frustration  of  leadership  in  the  education  function  in  BIA  which  is 
due  primarily  to  a  structure  which,  however  useful  it  may  be  for  other 
functions  within  the  BIA,  serves  the  education  very  poorly. 

Indeed,  if  one  were  to  design  on  purpose  an  organizational  struc- 
ture within  a  bureau,  such  as  the  BIA,  to  frustrate  leadership  for  edu- 
cation, I  suppose  he  would  come  with  remarkable  consonance  to  just 
about  the  kind  of  structure  which  now  exists. 

Technically  speaking,  the  structure  is  a  decentralized-centralized 
organization.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  three  levels  below  the  depart- 
ment level  and  each  of  these  levels  is  centralized.  But  ^ecisionmalcing 
is  carried  on  in  a  centralized  way  in  each  of  these  levels. 

It  just  so  happens,  that  the  principal  education  officer  therefore 
turns  out  to  be  the  area  director,  who  is  not  an  educator.  There  is  a 
whole  philosophy,  I  suppose,  and  several  theories  which  one  might  cite 
and  discuss  in  order  to  say  specifically  what  is  wrong  with  an  orga- 
y  nization  in  which  educational  decisions  are,  in  fact,  not  made  by 
educators. 

It  so  happens  that  the  education  function  within  the  BIA  has  been 
very  fortunate  presently  and  in  its  assistant  commissioner.  Both  men 
are  in  my  view  at  least  extremely  able  and  dedicated  men,  and  yet  the 
structure,  it  seems  to  me,  in  each  case  was  calculated  to  frustrate  them 
and  continue  to  frustrate  them. 

It  may  be  not  too  much  to  say  there  is  a  crisis  of  leadership  in 
Inuluii  education.  If  changes  do  occur  in  Indian  education,  it  is  un- 
likely to  occur  in  the  way  the  organization  is  presently  structured.  It 
seems  to  me  this  committee,  if  it  makes  up  its  mind  that  educational 
change  is  useful  within  the  structure  of  BIA,  will  have  to  find  some 
-different  way  to  organize  the  education  function. 
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Indeed,  I  see  only  three  reasonable  alternatives.  One  has  been  sug- 
gested often,  primarily  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  that 
the  education  function  of  BIA  be  transferred  to  HEW.  I  personally 
reject  that  alternative  as  a  reasonable  one,  on  the  grounds  mat  HE  W 
has  never  demonstrated  its  ability  to  run  a  school  system. 

Senator  Mondale.  Have  they  ever  had  a  chance  i 

Dr.  Osview.  No. 

Senator  Mondale.  Then  how  could  they  demonstrate  it? 

Dr.  Osview.  They  may  be  able  to,  Senator,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  it  seems  to  me  hard  to  believe  that  they  have  the  expertise, 
the  background,  the  inf  onnation. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  evidence  ? 

Dr.  Osview.  Negative  evidence,  lack  of  evidence,  let  us  say. 

Senator  Mondale.  They  have  never  had  a  chance.  Do  they  operate 
a  single  school  system  now  ? 

Dr.  Osview.  Not  that  I  know  of.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  a  fair 
amount  about  the  HEW  and  I  see  no  particular  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  competency  there  now.  That  it  could  be  created  in  quite 
special  ways,  I  nave  no  doubt,  which  of  course  is  the  second  alternative. 

The  second  alternative  would  be  to  create,  perhaps  after  the  TVA 
model,  a  separate'authority  to  operate  Indian  education.  I  dare  say  that 
is  a  perfectly  feasible  proposition.  But  it  seems  to  me  unduly  dis- 
locative .  s  well. 

I  have  some  reason,  I  think,  to  believe  that  dislocativc  activities  of 
this  sort  are  perhaps  unnecessary  in  the  BIA,  because  whatever  else 
may  be  said  about  the  BIA,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  expertise  about 
Indian  affairs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  worthwhile  and  necessary  in  the  last  anal- 
vsis  in  any  kind  of  an  organization.  It  seems  to  me  also  true  that  the 
BIA  has  personnel  who  with  an  appropriate  organization  and  an  ap- 
propriate leadership,  could  do  a  very  much  better  job  than  they  are 
doing. 

S'i  my  suggestion  is  really  quite  a  conservative  one.  It  may  be  some 
body's  optimization,  I  suppose,  but  it  is  deliberately,  I  think,  a  con- 
servative suggestion  which  I  believe  ha$  validity.  Indeed,  if  it  does 
not  have  after  some  years  of  trial,  the  validity  I  anticipated,  or  if  it 
cannot  be  achieved,  then  I  think  the  other  alternatives  do  exist, 
primarily  the  creation  of  an  authority,  either  in  or  outside  HEW. 

I  would  prefer  outside  rather  than  inside.  But  the  alternative  I 
suggest  is  simnly  to  make  the  education  function  an  independent  ac- 
tivity within  tne  BIA  by  which  I  simply  mean  to  remove  educational 
decisioning  from  the  area  director,  who  is  in  my  view  unable  and 
ultimately  incorrectly  designated  to  be  an  education  officer. 

I  coukf  go  into  considerable  detail  about  the  budgetmaking  func- 
tion, which  I  think  I  will  not  unless  you  have  questions,  but  the  educa- 
tion budget  turns  out  to  be  upon  analysis  very  largely  the  area  direc- 
tor's budget. 

I  submit  to  you  that  that  is  an  anomaly  to  have  an  education  budget 
submitted  t/>  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ultimately  by  what  is  essen- 
tially a  noneducation  official.  The  concept  of  decentralization  you  sec 
is  supposed  to  l)e  effective  in  that  it  j>ermits  the  expression  of  ideas 
from  the  grassroots  of  an  organization. 
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It  doesn't  work  that  way  in  the  BIA  for  the  education  function.  I 
state  that  categorically.  The  advantages,  so-called  advantages,  of 
decentralization  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  educational  function  of 


I  submit  to  you  that  the  education  officer  of  BIA  could  operate,  using 
only  one  other  level  of  administration,  a  centralized  system  with  decen- 
tralization principles  primarily  in  Inulgctmaking,  which  could  be 
much  more  effective  and  a  lot  closer  to  the  public  school  model,  which 
could  and  does  in  most  cases  work  a  lot  better  than  the  BIA  adminis- 
trative organization  model  works. 

1  was  especially  interested  in  Senator  Mondnles  earlier  suggestion 
that  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  have  a  condition  attached  which  would 
require  that  Indian  children  have  some  sort  of  sj>ecia1  features  in  their 
education,  no  matter  where  they  go  to  school. 

I  must  say  I  think  that  is  a  superb  suggestion.  If  that  alone  could 
occur,  many  Indian  children  would  receive  a  better  education  than  they 
do  now  localise  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  crisis  of  leadership 
iilxmt  which  I  speak  is  not  only  i»  'he  Indian  schools  themselves,  the 
ones  o|>erated  by  BIA,  hut  it  is  al>out  the  same  kind  of  crisis  in 
other  schools  lKX'anse  the  Bureau  of  Indijjm  Affairs  has  no  input  into 
the  educational  decisions  made  by  public  School  systems  where  Indian 
children  go  to  school  now.  i 

It  wins  to  me  that  one  has  to  face  a  very  real  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  shall  be  an  exercise  of  high  quality  top-level  leadership 
from  the  BIA  education  officials  in  Indian  education  wherever  it  may 
occur.  I  would  suggest  to  yon  that  the  present  organization  makes  it 
difficult,  almost  impossible,  that  education  officials  learn  how  to  be 
frustrated  on  all  the  matters  that  are  really  of  some  importance  and 
that  such  a  condition  is  calculated  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  which  all 
sorts  of  testimony  before  this  committee,  I  nm  sure,  must  indicate  is  of 
a  condition  which  is  quite  unacceptable  to  American  society. 

Senator  Kknxkdy.  You  speak  in  terms  of  changing  the  administra- 
tive setup  within  the  BIA.  Even  if  you  had  an  educator  with  regional 
responsibility  for  development  of  a  program,  unless  you  are  going  to 
have  policy  changes,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  a,  great  deal  of 
difference. 

Dr.  Osvikw.  You  are  quite  right,  Senator.  My  point,  I  think,  is  that 
the  policy  decisions  now,  first  of  all,  arc  very  hard  to  trace.  One  lias  a 
irreat  difficulty  of  finding  out  how  policy  decisions  are  originated  and 
how,  in  fact,  they  are  made.  But  certain  decentralization  of  at  least  in- 
fluence among  Indians  themselves  was  initiated  or  at  least  greatly  in- 
creased during  Dr.  Marbnrger's  term  and  has  been  continued  in  the 
present  administration. 

I  think  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  at  least  the  leadership 
in  the  education  function  of  BIA  to  do  a  lot  more  in  that  direction. 
But  I  think  actually  the  whole  matter  of  policy  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  education  function  is  again  what  I  would  call  a  matter  of 
leadership. 

Insofar  as  conditions  n',w  stand  in  < lie  BIA,  the  are* director  is  the 
principal  policymaker  of  the  policies  that  matter  the  most,  that  is, 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  schools,  the  kinds  of  developments  that 
can  l>e  funded.  These  day  to-day  policy  decisions  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  person  whose  primary  information,  primary  expertise  is  not  in 
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education  and  for  whom  I  am  afraid  in  many  cases  education  is  not 
a  really  primary  consideration,  even  though  more  than  half  of  the 
budget  of  BIA  does  go  for  education. 

So,  I  would  quite  earnestly  agree  that  policymaking  and  administra- 
tion are,  in  fact,  inseparable.  I  see  them  as  being  more  or  less  independ- 
ent. The  word  is  a  difficult  one.  What  I  mean  is,  in  fact,  separate  it 
from  the  regular  structure  of  BIA  and  give  it  a  great  deal  more 
independence  of  policymakin  j  and  implementation. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  surest  thateyeiyfyou  had  the  interest  wd 
the  recognized  policy  aim  of  dccentralizftfiSfe  and  giving  to  the  In- 
dians a  greater  voice  in  developing  their  educational  system,  there  is 
a  real  problem  when  we  get  down  to  the  present  administr^ive  struc- 
ture and  the  regional  authority  because  oy  disposition  ana  l^ining, 
these  administrators  are  not  prepared  for  these  new'  ecfticiiwmal  ex- 
periences? - 

Dr.  Osview.  I  would  say,  Senator,  as  a  kind  of  attitude  perhaps, 
maybe  it  is  a  philosophy,  I  am  not  sure  just  exactly  what  it  is,  possibly 
a  value  system,  but  I  think  there  is  a  commonality  that  one.sees  very 
dramatically  in  most  of  our  efforts  to  educate  what,  I  think,  what 
we  euphemistically  call  minority  groups  in  American  society. 

If  I  were  to  put  it  in  a  phrase,  it  would  be  the  concept  that  Indian 
education  does  not  need  to  be  very  good.  It  just  needs  to  be  good 
enough.  Edijcation  for  blacks  in  the  cities  does  not  need  to  be  very 
good,  it  just  needs  to  be  good  enough.  Education  for  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in  the  Southwest  does  not  need  to  be  very  good;  it  just  needs  to 
be  good  enough. 

That  is  what  I  see  in  the  BIA.  I  see  it  exemplified  in  a  great  many  of 
the  decisions  made  by  area  directors,  who  seem  to  have  accepted  this 
philosophy  pretty  completely.  I  think  I  see  a  difference  in  point  of  view 
when  I  speak  with  Mr.  Zellers  or  when  I  speak  with  Mr.  Marburger. 

I  see  a  different  point  of  view,  but  I  don't  see  them  as  being  in  a 
position  to  make  their  ideas  and  value  systems  felt  in  that  system  tq 
anything  like  the  degree  that  their  elevated  rank  in  the  system  would 
presuppose  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Zellers  has  so-cajled  line  authority,  but  the  line  authority  turns 
out  to  be  mighty  ineffectual  when  it  gets  down  to  making  the  everyday 
decisions  which  affect  education  most  profoundly. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  have  one  question. 

Of  the  inadequacy  of  present  educational  efforts  for  the  American 
Indian,  what  proportion  of  that  is  attributable  to  issues  of  adminis- 
tration ?  What  proportion  is  attributed  to  underfunding? 

Dr.  Osview.  There  is  no  question  that  there  is  underfunding,  Sena- 
tor Mondale.  But  that  is  true  for  most  of  the  school  systems  in  the 
United  States. 

My  own  background  happens  to  be  in  3chool  finance.  A  question  like 
yours  brings  out  all  my  natural  talkativeness  and  I  am  going  to  try 
to  restrain  myself. 

Schools  have  been  underfunded  in  the  United  States  for  a  very  long 
time.  Indeed,  so  long  a  time  that  there  is  a  general  lack  of  ability  to 
spend  greater  amounts  of  money. 

I  think  our  title  I  and  title  III  experience  shows  that  you  need  to  get 
ready  to  be  able  to  spend  monev  wisely.  But  my  guess  is  that  it  is  not 
underfunding  which  is  the  principal  problem  in  BIA.  It  is  a  crisis 
in  leadership. 
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I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  policymaking,  of  administrative  structure 
and  organization.  It  is  a  matter  of  who  gets  to  be  in  what  jobs  under 
what  conditions.  It  is  a  matter  of  who  rocks  the  boat  and  who  doesn't 
rock  the  boat. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  reward  system.  It  is  a  matter  of,  I  think?  the 
BIA's  having  opted  for  mediocrity,  ouite  on  purpose  I  really  believe, 
although  I  don't  believe  I  can  prove  tnat.  But  there  is  that  very  strong 
impression, 

I  really  doubt  that  one  could  -ay  the  major  difficulty  was  the  lack  of 
money. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  is  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  Indian 
education  ? 

Di\  Osview.  First  of  all,  one  needs  to  talk  about  Indian  education  in 
BIA  schools  and  Indian  education  in  the  regular  school  system. 

Senator  Mondale.  If  you  try  to  eliminate  such  things  as  boarding 
schools;  what  is  it? 

Dr.  Osview.  I  don't  think  I  can  give  you  a  precise  figure,  I  do  have  it 
some  place  in  my  notes.  It  runs  some  place  between  the  $450  to  $550 
ran  ire  for  HI  A. 

Senator  Mondale.  In  your  opinion,  is  that  even  remotely  approach- 
ing the  funding  required  for  quality  education;  even  if  all  your  other 
recommendations  were  adopted  ? 

Dr.  Osview.  Well,  the  Rough  Rock  experiment  which  was  touted 
to  this  committee  several  times  this  morning,  I  suspect,  which  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  publicity,  doesn't  that  run  something  like  $2,600 
a  pupil? 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes.  So  if  it  is  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood — 
unless  we  also  include  vastly  expanded  per  pupil  funding — even  with 
all  the  conceptual  and  administrative  cf  mges,  we  are  so  far  short  of 
the  mark  we  will  not  deliver  quality  education  ? 

Dr.  Osvtewt.  This  is  perfectly  true.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  if  you 
were  to  vastly  increase  the  amount  of  funding  fcr  Indian  education 
tomorrow  and  leave  it  to  the  same  structure5  not  a  whole  heck  of  a  lot 
would  happen. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Hellmon,  This  figure  you  mentioned  for  Rough  Rock, 
$2,600  per  capita,  does  that  include  boarding  and  room  for  the  stu- 
dents?' 

Dr.  Osview,  1  am  not  absolutely  clear  on  the  amount,  because  I  have 
never  seen  the  budget.  I  have  simply  read  the  literature  and  the 
literature  reports  a  figure  of  something  like  $2,600.  That  may  include 
boarding  school.  I  really  don't  know. 

But  there  are  extraordinary  costs  in  Indian  education  that  can't 
he,  minimized.  If  one  were  to  talk  about  the  big  Navajo,  for  example, 
there  are  extraordinary  transportation  costs.  There  is  a  road  budget, 
for  example,  which  has  been  treated,  I  was  about  to  say,  cavalierly,  but 
I  am  sure  that  is  wrong.  But  it  has  not  been  treated  with,  let  us  say, 
due  seriousness,  it  seems  to  me.  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

As  a  consequence  a  system  of  centralized  schools  in  the  Big  Navajo 
becomes  impossible,  because  without  transportation,  it  simply  is  an 
impossible  concept.  So,  if  you  talk  about  the  cost  of  Indian  education, 
it  seems  to  nie  that  you  must  necessarily  be  talking  about  expenditures 
of  a  magnitude  greater  than  the  typical  public  school  system. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  Indian  education  operates  on  a  bi^get  which 
is  less,  but  I  still  say  despite  that,  it  would  be  an  error  to  assume  that 
just  additional  money  would  make  an  overwhelming  difference  in  the 
quality  of  Indian  education. 

It  mi^ht  make  a  difference  in  the  accessibility,  it  might  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  children  who  went  to  school  and  those  would 
be  obvious  again,  but  the  Quality  of  ed  ucation  experience  for  children 
in  the  schools  would  no*  oe  substantially  increased,  it  seems  to  me, 
even  if  there  were  more  inoney  if  present  leadership  conditions  remain 
as  they  are. 

Senator  Bellmon'.  Perhaps  we  have  it  in  our  testimony  somewhere, 
but  I  would  appreciate  your  defining  for  me,  if  you  could,  what  you 
assert  to'be  an  Indian. 

Who  is  an  Indian  in  your  judgment? 

Di%  Osview.  I  think  I  would  have  to  pass  on  the  grounds  that  that 
is  not  my  field  of  expertise.  I  am  willing  to  accept  anybody's  defini- 
tion who  knows  better  than  I. 

Senator  Bellmon.  We  are  talking  about  Indians  and  I  wondered 
if  you  knew  whom  we  are  considering,  who  is  an  Indian. 

Dr.  Osview.  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  testimony  was  very 
helpful.  . 

(A  report  submitted  by  Dr.  Osview.follows :) 

December  6,  1968, 

Mr.  Adrian  Pabmeteb, 

Staff  Director,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 

New  Senate  Building, 

Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Adrian  :  Enclosed  is  my  report.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  of  use  to  the 
Subcommittee.  For  me,  the  opportunity  has  been  engrossing.  This  letter  expresses 
my  thanks  to  you  for  your  help,  and  explains  my  mode  of  operation,  for  what- 
ever use  that  may  be. 

Mine  is  not  an  investigative  report;  that  was  not  my  task.  (Actually,  the 
printed  Hearings — Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  Part  2.  U.S.G.P.O.,  1968,  contains  an  excellent  investigate  e 
report  on  BIA.  I  read  it,  happily,  after  completing  my  analysis  and  find  myself 
in  virtually  total  agreement)  I  have  tried  to  do  an  analytical  .study,  keeping- my 
focus  on  three  essential  organizational  elements :  Administrative  structure,  budge' 
process  and  certain  related  personnel  factors.  My  method  Is  a  straightforward 
one,  consisting  of  reading,  interview  and  judgment.  Whatever  value  my  recom- 
mendations may  have,  they  are  subjective,  but  based  on  objectively  gathered 
data.  I  do  not  pose  as  an  4,exi>ert"  on  Indian  education.  My  expertise  Is  Ir. 
educational  administration,  and  whatever  my  biases  are  can  be  attributed  tv 
that  background,  too. 

There  are  some  insights  and  judgments  I  am  relucant  to  write  in  my  report  to 
the  Subcommittee,  simply  because  I  do  not  have  enough  data.  I  am  unwilling  to 
diminish  what  lam  most  sure  about  my  mixing  those  judgments  with  judgments 
of  which  I  am  less  sure.  But  even  these  less  certain  judgments  may  be  of  interest 
to  you,  and  on  a  confidential  basis,  I  offer  them  for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

1.  The  quality  of  Education  personnel,  Bureau,  Area  and  Agency,  is  very  un- 
impressive, except  for  Zellers  and  Jones,  who  are  impressive.  Some  of  what  1 
have  said  in  the  report  about  reward  system  may  explain  the  fact  (if  it  is  a 
fact),  but  I'd  also  guess  that  Superintendents  and  Area  Directors  are  not  very 
eager  to  have  top-notch  and  aggressive  Education  professionals  in  their  offices. 
Certainly  there  are  ways  for  Superintendents  and  Area  Directors  to  keep  the 
personnel  situation  under  their  control. 

2.  The  lateral  interdependence  across  the  second  and  third  echelon  levels  in 
the  Washington  office  requires  a  special  kind  of  cooperation  which  does  not 
really  exist,  apparently  because  the  responsibilities  are  dysfunctionally  arranged. 
An  example  will  make  the  point :  If  Education  is  ever  to  get  what  it  needs  to 
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operate  a  PPB  system  it  must,  as  matters  are  functionally  arranged  now,  get  data 
from  Norwood's  Division  and  formats  and  training  programs  from  the  Program 
Planning  Branch.  Zellers,  literally,  has  no  clout  with  either,  and  his  influence, 
probably  because  he's  "new"  and  the  others  are  "old"  Bureau  hands,  is  not 
great.  Actually.  Zellers  has  to  use  Bennett's  authority  for  such  jwwers.  on  appeal. 
And  that,  clearly,  is  last  resort  behavior. 

3.  Couple  the  lateral  powerlessness  with  the  vertical  ones  (Area  Director 
power  and*  the  limited  capability  of  Education  personnel  in  the  Areas  and 
Agejjtfes)  an(j  fctje  measure  of  Zeller's  frustrations  is  truly  monumental.  Under 
present  circumstances  I,  for  example,  wouldn't  take  his  job  for  either  love  or 
money. 

4.  My  major  recommendations,  I  am  most  aware,  are  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment, if  they  must  come  front  Bureau  initiative.  My  impression  is  that  the 
Bureau  is  spongy  enough  to  absorb  almost  any  amount  of  criticism.  But.  it  is 
also  true  that  my  recommendations  are  very  consciously  the  most  reserved, 
the  least  radical,  one  could  make,  if  he  conscientiously  confronted  the  facts. 
Indeed,  one  may  even  say.  I  suppose,  that  I  have  opted  for  sub-optimization. 
Actually,  I  think  I've  really  rlorc-  what  Herb  Simon  refers  to  as  "satisfictng." 
What  I've  done  is  to  reject  both  whot  is  impossible  and  untimely — like  setting 
up  an  independent  commission  (TVA?)  to  run  Indian  schools — on  the  one 
hand,  and  tinkering  with  a  few  internal  arrangements  so  as  to  leave  powers 
unaffected,  on  the  other. 

I  see  "independence."  that  is.  integrity  of  educational  authority  and  responsi- 
bility, as  the  heart  of  the  matter.  If  that  much  can  be  gained  it  is  either  enough, 
or  it  is  step  one  on  the  way  to  o  more  radical  solution.  But  a  radical  solution  in 
this  case  is  radical  surgery,  omputotion.  and  such  cutting  is  both  dangerous  and 
dislocative.  Besides,  something  usually  gets  discarded  in  amputation  procedures. 
In  this  case  it  could  be  the  expertise  about  Indians  going  back  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  That's  a  lot  to  lose. 

My  recommendations  ore  conservative,  hut  I  think  thev  will  be  useful,  if 
tried.  The  only  respected  argument  against  them  is  that  they  may  not  be  strong 
enough.  If  so,  then  it's  to  the  OR  we  must  go.  I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I'd 
try  anything  that  had  promise  before  I'd  let  'he  surgeon  amputate  anything. 

MeMORANMH  M 

To:  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Liabor  and  Public  Welfare. 
United  States  Senate. 

F*roni :  Leon  Ovsiew.  professor  of  educational  administration.  Temple  University. 

Subject :  A  report  of  an  analysis  of  administrative  structure,  budgeting  prac- 
tice, and  certain  personnel  factors  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  they 
pertain  to  the  edu cation  funetion. 

l>n te :  December  6,  imtf. 

Section  I 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTURE 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  intended  to  be  a  decentralized  bureaucracy  in 
which  some  executive  power  Is  central ized  at  each  of  three  levels.1  Whether  or 
not  this  decentralized,  but  centralized,  administrative  structure  is  best  for  ac- 
complishing BIA's  educational  functions  is  the  specific  problem  to  which  this 
section  of  the  report  is  addresstnl.   s 

The  Concept  of  a  Decentralised  Bureaucracy.  There  are  few  executive  organi- 
sations, and  no  large-scale  ones,  which  do  not  employ  some  form  of  the  bureau* 
era  tic  mode.  Though  the  word  "bureaucracy"  has  a  pejorative  quality,  largely 
caused  by  many  unnecessary  sins  committed  in  its  name,  it  is  still  the  only  basic 
structural  form  available  for  large  organizations.  It  is  not  therefore,  that  BIA's 
administrative  structure  is  a  bureaucracy,  centralized  or  decentralized,  that 
marks  it  as  good  or  bad  ;  the  question  here  is  whether  or  not  its  version  of  the 
bureaucralic  mode  is  theTrtestsuitahle  for  the  educational  function  it  l>erfonns. 

The  particular  form  ot  decentralized  bureaucracy  wnich  is  the  basis  for  BTA's 
organizational  structure  Is  simply  tn1s4^that  as  many  pnerational  decisions  as 
possible  be  made  at  the  Area  level  rather^tban  at  the  Washington  level  or  the 


1  The  Department  level  is  excluded  from  consideration  because  the  focus  of  this  report  is 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  by  definition  of  task. 
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Agency  level.  The  effect  of  BIA's  version  of  decentralization  is  to  centralize  a 
good  deal  of  power  in  the  Area  Director,  who  is  a  "generalist"  administrator. 
Stating  the  principle  does  not  of  coarse,  indict  the  system;  it  does  help  to  de- 
fine the  attitude  of  an  organization  toward  its  administration.  The  thesis  of 
this  report  is  that  BIA  a  strut-tare  does  prescribe  a  "power  context"  which  has 
major  implications.  For  the  education  function,  this  "power  conterr"  is  critical. 

The  problems  created  for  Education  by  the  decentralised  structure  of  central- 
ized Areas  are^bot  wholly  visible  at  the  abstract  conceptual  level,  even  though 
negative  Judgments  are  often  made  about  the  principle  of  decentralization.  Op- 
posed to  such  a  priori  judgments  about  decentralization  are  the  cogent  argu- 
ments about  the  size  of  the  BIA's  geographical  scope,  some  55  million  acres  of 
land,  and  the  distances  and  population  sparsity  characteristics  which  obtain 
in  this  vast  domain.  It  is  also  true,  to  some  degree  of  operational  fact  at  least, 
that  local  and  tribal  differences  are  respected  by  BIA.  Some  kind  of  decentrali- 
zation is  manifestly  necessary  to  deal  rationally  with  all  these  complicating 
^variables. 

\For  Education,  the  problems  of  the  system  seem  to  be  operational  and  be- 
havioral  ones*  especially  leadership  and  adaptive  behaviors.  To  see  why  this  Is 
so,  It  is  necessary  to  be  clear  about  hqr  the  system  of  decentralized  (  Washing- 
ton) arid  centralized  (Area)  bureaucracy  distributes  derlsloning  authority. 

If  one  were  to  draw  a  simplified  picture  of  the  BIA  administrative  structure 
for  Education  and  then  show  the  line  authority  pattern  through  the  structure,  it 
would  look  like  this : 


flssr  Comm.  -  Educate 


Arc*  2>i*ecTt* 
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Figure  1.   Skeletal  Chart  of  Line  Relationships  for  the  Education  Function, 
BIA.  , 

If  one  follows  the  heavy  black  line,  the  authority  pattern  of  BIA  administra- 
tive structure  describes  a  kind  of  repeated  Z.  The  decentralization  concept  Is 
apparent,  and  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  "generalise''  (non-education)  adminis- 
trative officer  is,  in  fact,  the  educational  decisionmaker  at  each  leraL  True,  as 
a  line  officer  the  Assistant  Commissioner  "speaks  for  toe  Commissioner''  as  far 
as  the  Area  Director  Is  concerned.  Botn  understand  the  fact,  but  both  also  under* 
stand  that  Education  does  not  really/operate  out  of  Washington.  Both'know  that 
in  his  area  the  Director  has  even  more  leeway  pt  authority  than  appa&ra  in  any 
manual.  The  whole  BIA  strncture  is  decentralized,  so  that  no  one  is  in  much 
doubt  that  it  is  the  Area  Directors  who  make  or  break  the  Bureau  and  that  their 
real  operating  power  is  actually  Intended  to  he  great  enough  to  Justify  such  ac- 
countabili^tnfovmai  tbongh  some  of  it  ma/  be.  Certainly  the  power,  formal  and 
informal,  of  the  Area  Director  is  not  total*  but  it  is  great  enough  to  enforce  an 
"Influence  pattern"  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  things  that  matter  most. 
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The  authority  pattern  works  unaided  for  the  routine,  the  "business"  of  offlce. 
For  leadership  and  for  change  in  Education  the  method  almost  has  to  be  influ- 
ence rather  than  authority. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  organizations  that  accommodations  should  be  made  to  neu- 
tralize or  even  overcome  the  formalities  that  don't  work  well  in  the  regular  struc- 
ture. Influence  patterns  and  networks  are,  in  fact,  common,  because  there  is  a 
will  in  all  organizations  to  make  things  work,  somehow.  In  the  BIA  structure, 
however,  it  looks  as  though  the  influence  pattern  were  designed  on  purpose; 
rather  than  being  an  accommodation,  the  influence  pattern  is  virtually  ordained. 
Its  effects,  therefore,  appear  to  be  purposeful,  too. 

The  purposeful  nature  of  the  influence  pattern,  viewed  through  the  Education 
function,  makes  leadership  extraordinarily  difficult  and  efforts  at  change  an 
exercise  of  extraordinary  complexity. 

If  Education  were  the  highest  priority  function  of  BIA,  it  might  be  speculated 
that  the  tight  parameters  of  the  authority  pattern  could  be  somehow  overcome. 
Bat  Education  is  not  BIA's  highest  priority,  despite  some  verbalized  recognition  of 
its  central! ty  and  despite  its  large  share  of  the  BIA  budget.  Since  it  is  not  at  the 
highest  priority,  Education  must  have  a  structural  means  for  getting  its  job 
done,  if  it  is  to  get  done  at  some  level  of  quality  higher  than  status  quo. 

A  Consideration  of  Possible  Alternative  Organizational  Structure.  It  should  be 
understood  that  two  assumptions  are  being  made  in  considering  not  only  the  need 
for  alternative  organizational  structures  for  BIA  but  the  desirable  characteristic 
of  alternatives:  one  is  that  Indian  education  requires  considerable  improvement 
in  many  ways,  and  the  other  is  that  education  is  a  function  important  enough  to 
require  an  accommodation  by  the  BIA  organizational  structure,  however  well 
the  present  structure  may  suit  other  expectations.  This  report  does  not  set  out  to 
"prove"  the  first  of  these  two  assumption,  but  the  evidence  for  I*  from  the  reports 
of  competent  observers  is  too  persuasive  to  doubt  Indeed,  like  the  education  of 
all  disadvantaged  minorities  In  the  United  States,  it  would  be  altogether  re- 
markable if  this  assumption  about  Indian  education  were  not  self-evident  as 
truth.  Thr>  second  assumption  is,  of  course,  a  bias  such  as  is  held  by  all 
educators,  and,  happily,  by  millions  of  other  people.  The  "proof"  of  this  value 
judgment  is  the  indefiendenee  of  the  public  school  system  which  has  at  great  ef- 
fort been  kept  separate  from  the  ordinary  affairs  of  civil  authority.  Americans 
have  always  believed  education  to  be  something  mora  and  something  different 
from  just  another  operation  of  the  regular  municipal  g  wemment  The  assumption 
here  is  that  this  is  a  vital  tradition  which  has  served  the  nation  very  well. 

The  most  obvious  alternative  for  achieving  an  "Independent"  Education  func- 
tion would  be  to  remove  Indian  education  from  BIA,  and  there  are  those  who 
would  so  recommend.  A  case  could  be  made,  for  example,  for  giving  tfye  function 
to  HEW,  and  the  exasperation  of  some  with  the  condition  of  Indian  education 
could  lend  credence  to  any  snch  case.  But  there  are  at  least  three  major  argu- 
ments against  this  alternative : 

1.  HEW  has  never  operated  a  school  system.  Its  education  manpower  and 
expertise  are  Insufficient  even  for  Its  current  tasks  in  education.  It  Is  hntd  to 
believe  HEW  would  wish  to  have  the  burden  of  operating  Indian  schools,  and 
harder  still  to  believe  that  it  would  do  a  better  job.  If  HEW  had  to  work  through 
the  Z  pattern  to  do  the  job.  And  If  it  did  not  have  to  work  through  the  Z,  why 
could  not  the  same  freedom  be  made  possible  within  the  Bureau? 

2.  BIA,  whatever  Its  shortcomings,  has  an  enormous  fund  of  knowledge  aboiU 
Indian  affairs  which  can  and  should  contribute  to  sound  judgments  about  In- 
dian education.  The  danger  or  losing  a  valuable  resource  Is  real  and  must  he 
compensated  for  heavily,  if  it  is  to  be  Incurred.  The  implied  advantages  of  HEW 
operation  do  not  promise  such  compensation. 

3.  Alternatives  for  quasi-Independent  operation  of  the  Education  function 
within  BTA  can  be  devised  which  are  less  radical,  less  dislocating  to  BIA  and 
Indians  alike,  and  far  more  feasible.  At  the  very  least,  such  an  alternative  should 
be  tried  first.  * 

The  primary  characteristic  of  a  viable  alternative  structure  for  the  Education 
function  is  that  leadership  efforts  should  be  both  encouraged  and  rewarded. 
Though  no  one  would  be  naive  enough  to  believe  that  any  structure  alone  can 
make  leadership  flourlsu,  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  struetu/e  can  frustrate 
leadership.  A  good  structure  can  do  more:  1t  can  encourage  good  people  with 
ideas  to  cast  their  fate  with  the  organization  for  the  rewards  of  accomplishment. 
In  any  event,  if  a  structure  actually  hinders  the  exercise  of  leadership,  it  needs 
rhcnglng  to  a  structure  which  encouraged  it.  No  principle  or  organization  ran 
be  more  certain. 
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How  does  the  present  BIA  structure  constrain  and  impede  tbe  exercise  of 
educational  leadership?  By  the  quite  simple  necessity  of  making  every  educa- 
tional idea,  eveigy  experimental  hypothesis,  ^very  possible  adaptive  change  run 
the  gauntlet  oftB^educators  who  hold  nearly  complete  authority  orer  Education 
operations  and  wsBbshort  budget*  and  8 pending  leeways  make  new  educational 
ideas  less  ftttractiv^roan  the  non-poetponable  non-education  functions.  Forced 
to  use  an  influence  pattern  for  getting  whatever  consideration  of  their  change- 
ideas  they  can.  Education  officials  must  learn  to  lose  more  often  than  they  win, 
and  especially  to  lose  the  big  ideas.  It  takes  only  a  little  empathy  to  understand 
the  frustration  this  perception  causes  for  people  who  know  that  little  ideas  can 
never  hope  to  win  the  battle  against  the  inadequacies  of  a  school  system  whose 
vhole  population  is  as  disadvantaged  as  that  of  the  worst  of  the  urban  black 
ghettos. 

There  is  another,  more  subtle  point  about  the  uses  of  a  decentralise*  struct 
ture.  In  theory,  a  major  advantage  of  decentralisation  is  that  it  permits  a  freer 
exercise  of  political  democracy.  Opportunities  exist  when  administrative  deci- 
sions are  made  close  to  the  point  of  their  implementation  for  the  people  affected 
by  them  to  affect  ihe  decisions.  Indeed,  there  is  a  mystique  about  the  idea ; 
"grass  roots"  is  almost  more  than  a  metaphor.  It  would  he  satisfying  to  be  able 
to  note  that  such  an  advantage  inheres  in  the  BIA  administrative  stricture. 
But  the  route  upward  through  the  echelons  seem*  to  be  no  less  difficult  than 
downward  for  Education  personnel,  at  least  on  the  things  that  matter  most 
The  EfrA's  philosophy  of  organisation  derogates  the  educational  administrator 
and  educational  specialist  in  favor  of  decisloning  by  non-educator  administrators. 
It  does  n6  mors  for  the  grass  roots  educator,  either. 

A  Little  History  of  Organization.  The  present  Deputy  Commissioner,  Din 
Theodore  Taylor,  has  provided  an  invaluable  history  of  BIA's  organisational 
change  in  his  doctoral  dissertation.  (The  Regional  Organization  of  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affaire.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  i960.)  Written  out  of  both  experi- 
ence and  painstaking  scholarship,  the  volume  has  many  useful  historical  In- 
sights about  current  BIA  regional  (decentralised)  organisation.  Freely  selected, 
abstracted  and  restated,  some  of  these  ideas  may  be  summarised,  as  foilows : 

1.  BIA  has  had  a  number  of  organisational  changes  throughout  its  history. 
The  present  format  dates  from  1949. 

2.  Organisational  changes  have  usually  reflected  some  change  in  the  concept- 
oalisatlon  of  the  Bureau's  purposes  and  rota 

3.  A  transfer  of  function— health  activities  to  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
1965 — was  supported  by  Interior,  presumably  Including  BIA  officials. 

4.  Interior  recognised  that  the  logic  of  its  arguments  for  transfer  of  a  spe- 
cialised function  such  as  health  would  qpply  equally  well  to  education  and  other 
functions,  too.  Timing  and  amount  of  dislocation  were  offsetting  considerations. 

The  history  reassures  anyone  who  may  now  be  persuaded  to  recommend  a 
somewhat  different  functional  structure  for  BIA  that  historical  precedents  for 
doing  so  exist.  One  note  of  caution  which  Dr.  Taylor  states  most  clearly  in  his 
Preface  serves,  further,  to  remind  all  those  who  think  in  absolutes  that  the  prac- 
tice is  dangerous.  Bearing  in  mini  certain  injunctions  against  direct  quotation. 
Baylor's  statement  advises  that  area  level  administration  may  provide  a  chance 
to  Integrate  functional  programs  by  a  generalist  administrator  better  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  area,  but  it  does  not  guarantee  it  He  urges  discretion  in  the  use  of 
the  areal  administration  concept 

,  mother  publication  which  merits  the  attention  of  anyone  who  is  considering 
how  BIA's  administrative  structure  for  the  Education  function  might  be  improved 
is  the  report  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  (HEW — Interior)  torthe  Sub- 
committee on  the  question  of  whether  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children  should  be  transferred  to  Office  of  Education  (HEW)  or  remain 
with  BIA.  In  section  VUI,  Recommendations  for  Improving  Indian  Education, 
the  second  recommendation,  of  15,  reads,  "As  long  as  the  Federal  Government 
operates  schools,  tbe  principal  official  responsible  for  education  should  be  in  a 
role  comparable  to  that  of  a  superintendent  of  a  major  school  system,  te,  with 
full  responsibility  for  the  total  educational  enterprise,  including  school  construc- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance,"  (The  Report  recommends  against  transfer  of 
the  Education  function. ) 

Now,  the  Report  does  not  say  any  more  in  explanation  or  defense  of  this  state- 
ment invoking  the  so-called  "public  school  model"  The  omission  seems  strange,  for 
the  statement  dearly  contradicts  the  basic  concept  of  BIA  structure  for  the  Bdu~ 
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ration  function.  By  definition,  the  contradiction  makes  the  statement  contro- 
versial. But  the  controversy  is  not  pursued.  It  seems  to  he  an  opportunity  lost, 
for  the  ^public  school  model"  is  by  no  means  as  entirely  of  a  piece  or  so  wholly 
applicable  to  either  Federal  process  or  Indian  education  as  it  may  seem  to  be. 
Still,  the  Report  seems  to  be  on  the  right  track  in  highlighti^stne^BUssimilarity 
between  BIA  structure  for  Education  and  the  American  public  school  way  of 
accomplishing  the  societal  function  of  operating  schools.  / 

A  New  Structure  for  BIA  Education.  It  Is  my  deeply  considered  judgment  that 
the  present  BIA  decentrallzed-ceatrallzed  administrative  structure  makes  dra- 
matic improvement  in  Education  fundamentally  impossible,  by  reason  of  a  pur- 
poseful diminution  of  educational  priority.  The  structure  enforces,  I  believe,  a 
secondary  role  for  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Education  in  favor  of  a  pri- 
mary one  for  the  Area  Director.  There  are  plenty  of  verbalized  assurances  that 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  is  a  "line  officer/'  and  that  "he  speaks  for  the  Com- 
missioner," but  these  are  empty  because  the  line  of  accountability  goes  from  Area 
Director  to  Commissioner  from  Assistant  Area  Director  for  Education  to  Area 
Director.  The  so-called  "line'*  power  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  is  nonopera- 
tional,  as  it  is  intended  to  be.  He  does  not  even  control  in  any  legitimate  opera- 
tional sense  the  Assistant  Area  Directors  or  the  Agency  Education  Officers,  simply 
because  all  of  them  know  that  they  operate  within  centralised  structures  (Area 
and  Agency)  which  must  have  precedence  in  controlling  their  behavior.  * 

For  Education  such  a  structure  is  disabling.  It  stifles  initiative,  makes  Edu- 
cation no  more  vital  than,  say,  land  management,  and  systematically  (the 
doable  entendre  is  intended)  makes  the  Education  officials  bound  bv  the  iron  con- 
straints of  protocol  to  non-education  officials.  To  speak  of  the  p)&sibillty  of  an 
"exemplary'*  Indian  education  under  these  circumstances  of  structure  is  point- 
less.* If  change  is  necessary,  as  the  move  toward  improvement  explicitly  requires 
this  existing  structure  must  discourage  it.  It  la  a  structure  that  rewards  con- 
tentment with  the  status  quo  and  punishes  aggressive  change-agent  behavior. 

The  recommended  alternative  structure  starts  by  centralizing  more  authority 
and  responsibility  in  the  office  of  ttie  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Education. 
(Not  so  incidentally,  there  is  an  obvious  imbalance  now  in  authority  and  respon- 
sibility in  that  office,  An  intolerable  situation  1)  To  do  so  the  line  authority  of 
the  Area  Director  for  any  educational  function  must  be  abrogated.  The  divorce 
on  the  line  must  be  complete,  though  staff  level  coordination  is  useful  and  thus 
necessary.  I  am  recommending  that  Education  be  considered  as  special,  different 
from  the  other  "civilian"  administration  for  which  the  Area  Office  is  responsible. 

Education  **  special,  for  two  reasons.  It  is,  first  of  all,  as  big  &  function  In 
BIA  as  all  the  others  combined;  its  very  size  makes  it  complex  and  beyond 
being  contained  in  some  list  of  a  generalist  administrator's  multifarious  respon- 
sibilities. But  mote  importantly  the  Education  function  requires  professonal 
leadership  more  than  it  does  managerial  skill.  Managerial  skill,  taking  nothing 
away  from  it,  is  a  far  more  commonly  found  capability  than  leadership.  In  Edu- 
cation management  must  be  treated  as  a  second  order  and  second  echelon  capabil- 
ity. The  top  position  in  educational  function  is  leadership.  Even  in  public  school 
systems  there  is  no  more  common  cause  for  mediocrity  and  failure  than  the 
superin tendency's  being  discharged  in  managerial  rather  than  leadership  terms. 
In  any  complex  professional  function,  leadership  has  to  be  a  professional  respon- 
sibility. In  law,  for  example,  the  court  administrator  is  not  expected  to  he  a 
leader ;  he  manages  logistics.  Leadership  in  law  is  a  Job  for  men  trained  in  the 
law  and  respected  for  their  eminence  as  professional  lawyers.  It  is  and  can  be  no 
less  in  education.  The  Area  Director  can  not  be  an  educational  leader,  and  because 
he  now  has  the  powers  of  one,  the  result  is  that  management  actually  displaces 
leadership.  There  is  an  Alice-in- Wonderland  quality  about  doing  this  sort  of 
displacement  on  purpose.  It's  awful  enough  that  it  happens  so  often  by  error  or 
inadvertence. 

The  alternative  structure  (See  Figure  2)  starts,  then,  with  a  "strong"  pro- 
fessional leader  in  the  Assistant  Oommiasionerahip.  In  this  respect  my  recom- 
mendation Is  like  the  general  recommendation  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  cited  above,  which  speakes  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  east  in 
the  model  of  the  public  school  superintendent  But  there  are  some  characteristics 
of  the  BIA's  responsibility  which  make  the  public  school  model  Inappropriate 
in  some  important  ways.  Geographic  spread  is  one  of  these  characteristics,  the 


•  Please  see  the  third  section  of  tail  memorandum  for  Mother  facet  of  this  problem. 
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dispersal  of  Indian  children  in  boarding  schools,  day  schools  and  public  schools  * 
it  another,  and  the  special  needs  of  Indian  children  as  a  disadvantaged  minority 
culture  is  a  third.  The  structure  for  BIA  Education  must  be  accommodated  to 
these  rariaMes.  Therefore,  there  must  be  a  geographical  decentralisation  of  the 
Education  professional  administration  staff  and  a  considerably  greater  than 
usual  delegation  of  authority  and  responsibility  to  the  field  administrators.  How- 
ever, there  seems  no  need  for  repeating  BI A's  three-level  office  format ;  two  will 
suffice  for  Education. 

The  ataUlng  pattern  for  the  new  Education  structure  Is,  of  course,  critical ; 
structure  requires  people  working  together.  Becanse  the  actual  format  of  these 
roles  is  a  basic  right  of  any  chief  administrative  officer,  I  am  persuaded  that 
these  recommendations  should  be  general  rather  than  specific.  Visualizing  a  two- 
level  structure,  Washington  and  the  field,  I  see  a  Washington  headquarters 


ASSISTANT  COHfttiSttM* 


Aft*  DltfcTO* 


toun  Assistant 


Figure  2.  A  Skeletal  Chart  Showing  the  Basic  Format  of  a  Reconended  Organ- 
isational Structure  for  the  BIA  Education  Function. 


-  9  - 


*  Flense  see  the  note  at  the  end  of  thu  section  for  a  statement  on  the  problems  of  public 
school  relationships. 
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staffed  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  and  a  small  group  of  functional  special- 
ists: finance,  curriculum  and  instruction,  professional  and  Pupil  services,  and  a 
small  research  and  evaluation  staff.  I  see  a  number  of  field  offices,  located  in 
some  reasonable  proximity  to  what  hopefully  will,  in  time,  be  a  rational  distribu- 
tion of  Area  Offices,  which  will  have  direct  line  authority  over  all  the  Indian 
schools  in  each  of  their  respective  regions.  These  regional  (field)  offices  will 
require  a  functional  staff  of  specialists.  I  will  not  suggest  a  role  format,  except 
(1)  to  say  that  the  present  format  is  clearly  not  ideal,  and  (2)  to  suggest  one 
special  and  vital  new  role,  for  which  see  Section  II,  The  Budget  Proves*  for  the 
Education  Function. 

All  Indian  Schools  would  operate  under  the  line  authority  of  the  field  office 
of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner,  through  the  special  function  line  officers 
of  his  staff.  With  these  relatively  simple  changes  from  the  typical  public  school 
model,  the  essential  strength  of  that  model  is  conferred  upon  the  BIA  Education 
function.  There  is  a  direct  professional  leadership  and  administrative  function; 
an  integrity  and  independence  of  Education  consistent  with  its  purpose  and 
needs,  and  a  reasonable  possibility  that  responsibility  can  be  discharged  with 
commensurate  authority. 

Note:  There  Is  a  question  of  philosophy  which  I  personally  have  found  quite 
disturbing.  It  deserves  mention  here.  The  question  la,  "Does  BIA  have  a  program 
responsibility  for  Indian  children  who  are  attending  public  schools?" 

Of  course  Federal  control  in  public  school  education  !s  prohibited,  and  anything 
which  looks  like  control  Is  potentially  disturbing.  Even  so,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment haa  assumed  responsibility  for  Indians,  including  their  education.  How  then 
does  this  responsibility  get  discharged?  Is  it  ethical  for  the  government  to  give 
over  Indian  chiidren  to  public  schools,  even  with  Johnson  O'Malley  money,  and 
leave  ft  at  that?  I  doubt  it 

Indian  chifldren  are  special,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  seriously 
disadvantaged  economically  and  socially.  With  respect  to  Anglo  culture  they  are 
also  culturally  disadvantaged.  The  evidence  of  widespread  lack  of  positive  self* 
concept,  the  greater- than-normal  Incidence  of  mental  health  problems  which 
characterises  the  Indian  teenage  population,  the  need  to  provide  strong  additional 
language  education  (Engfllsh  as  a  second  language),  as  well  aa  all  the  special 
problems  of  acculturation  is  quite  clear.  Public  schools  cannot  be  assumed  to  be 
attuned  to  all  these  needs,  to  have  developed  programs  to  deal  with  them,  or  to 
be  willing  to  spend  their  resources  in  doing  so. 

I  was  shocked  to  find  that  BIA  does  not,  apparently  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
engage  in  any  programmatic  cooperation  with  public  school  people,  of  whose 
desire  and  willingness  to  do  justice  to  their  Indian  students  there  can  be  no  doubt 
BIA  knows  about  Indian  children,  or  If  they  don't,  they  should.  Public  schools 
don't,  and  can't  really  be  expected  to,  on  their  own. 

I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  new  Education  Division  make  programmatic 
cooperation  with  public  schools  a  high  priority.  Most  Indian  children  are,  of 
course.  In  public  schools.  No  BIA  Education  function  can  be  really  responsible  to 
Its  obligations  If  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  law  allows  in  being  directly  con- 
cerned with  all  that  happens  to  the  Indian  children  who  are  sent  off  to  public 
school. 

Section  II 

THE  BUDGET  PROCESS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  FUNCTION 

This  is  the  wrong  year  to  be  assessing  the  BIA's  budgeting"  practices.  I  fa  an 
awkward  time.  The  older  system  of  line  and  category  budgeting  is  being  phased 
out  except  that  it  isn't  quite;  (it's  being  hung  onto  in  the  field,  like  a  securfity 
blanket  in  favor  of  a  Planning,  Programming  Budgeting  System.  The  trouble  is 
that  BIA,  like  many  other  Federal  agercies,  has  not  yet  be  enable  to  make  PPBS 
work.  And  that  is  no  surprise. 

For  the  Education  function  the  road  ahead  In  PPBS  budgeting  will  surely  not 
be  easy.  No  one,  anywhere,  has  yet  quite  achieved  a  true  PPBS  budgeting  process 
for  Education.  The  reasons  why  are  that  PPBS  requires  at  least  (1)  program 
objectives  clearly  stated  in  measurable  behavioral  terms,  (2)  many  Individual 
program  designs,  current  and  future,  (8)  operations  analysis,  (4)  program 
performance  measures.  45)  a  management  information  system  and  a  data  jbank 
to  support  it.  None  of  these  basic  requirements  for  PPBS  exists  in  BIA,  and  tew 
exist  anywhere  in  Education  yet 
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As  matters  now  stand  tt  can  be  said,  categorically,  that  the  Albuquerque  data 
center  to  producing  no  information  relevant  to  PPBS  for  anyone:  Agency,  Area 
or  Bureau.  There  are  no  known  plans  at  the  Center  for  its  d  jing  so.  Nor.  at  this 
time,  are  the  budget  makers  at  the  School,  Agency  or  Area  levels  skilled  In  the 
hard  disciplines  of  PPBS.  One  can  only  assume,  rationally,  that  as  PPBS  1b 
better  understood  at  the  Bureau  level  these  understandings  will  be  expressed  in 
process  protocols  and  shared  In  some  program  of  training  for  relevant  personnel 
throughout  the  BIA.  There  certainly  ought  to  be  no  doubt  thai  a  PPB8  budgeting 
process  simply  will  not  work  unifies  all  who  participate  understand  the  special 
demands  such  a  budget  makes  upon  them.  The  supposition  that  tiiey  have  all 
"been  through  n  PPBS  venture  once"  should  not  mislead  anyone,  for,  in  fact, 
none  baa  What  passed  for  a  PFBS  process  last  year  wasn't,  no  matter  what  it 
was  called  and  no  matter  that  some  forms  bore  titles  using  the  initials. 

No  one  should  fault  BIA  for  not  yet  being  able  to  do  a  satisfactory  PPBS 

job.  Even  DOT)  has  still  not  done  a  perfect  Job  with  a  far  easier  set  of  tasks. 
Systems  theory,  systems  analysis,"  cost  effectiveness,  cost  analyses,  etc,  are  all 
reasonably  well  understood,  but  hd  one  yet  has  mastered  the  intricacies  of  apply- 
ing them  to  human  beings  engaged  in  becoming  educated.  There  are  no  really 
reliable  quantifying  ways  to  measure  how  much  "bank"  then  Is  "for  the"  educa- 
tional "buck."  There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  best  that  PPBS  can  ever  do 
In  Education  is  to  be  proximate ;  "that  legitimate  expectati  for  PPBS  in 
Education  must  fall  short  of  theoretical  possibilities.  The  point  is  certainly 
controversial,  and  no  definitive  position  need  be  taken  away.  Even  if  PPBS  in 
Education  does  only  a  little  of  what  it  theoretically  could  do,  great  advance 
over  ordinary  budgeting  will  result.  . 

The  hope  has  to  be  that  the  Program  Planning  Branch  can  be  persuasive  in 
showing  Congress  and  BOB  how  much  more  -ime  and  skill  PPBS  will  require  to 
be  worth  doing  at  an.  The  heart  of  PPBS  Is  planning.  In  Education  alone  the 
planning  PPBS  requires  is  so  much  more  demanding  than  anything  that  has 
ever  been  done  by  BIA  personnel  that  no  valid  way  to  express  the  difference 
comes  to  mind.  It  is  an  .altogether  different  order  of  activity,  a  discrrpline  no  one 
in  BIA  has  been  required  to  be  able  to  do. 

It  is  no  fault  of  BIA  that  the  PPBS  cart  has  come  before  the  planning  horse. 
The  Executive  Order  requiring  PPBS  put  the  technique  before  the  capability, 
for  PPBS  is  a  discipline,  a  kind  of  technical  tool,  through  which  educational  and 
financial  planning  may  be  raised  to  a  higher  level  of  excellence  and  sophistication. 
But  the  tool  does  not  confer  the  capability,  and  the  quality  level  of  planning  and 
programing  does  not  change  just  because  the  PPBS  format  is  applied.  It  is  the 
discipline  of  PPBS  that  matters.  It  would  have  been  far  better  If  the  capability 
had  been  achieved  first,  if  a  real  planning  function  had  been  developed  before 
displaying  it  through  PPBS.  What  has  so  far  been  displayed  is  chat  the  planning 
capability  does  not  yet  exist 

There  is  no  real  point  In  discussing  "past**  budgeting  practice,  even  if  it  is 
really  current  It  is  no  more  than  line  budgeting  by  category*  such  as  is  practiced 
by  countless  organizations  in  and  out  of  government  Of  course  it  comes  "from 
the  bottom  up"  according  to  approved  process  principles,  though  the  "bottom 
up"  really  contributes  little  more  than  its  own  "fines."  New  ideas  find  expression 
in  dollars,  but  these  have  really  been  worked  out  up  through  the  echelons  in 
the  preliminary  "Program  Memorandum"  first  By  the  time  the  budget  is  made, 
BOB,  Interior  and  Bureau  know  the  allowed  amounts ;  all,  of  course,  within 
the  tfmtext  of  Appropriations.  From  the  perception  of  the  0el4*  the  budget  is  an 
Area  Director's  document  He  decides  who  gets  what  depending  on  his  general 
Instructions  from  the  Commissioner. 

There  is  nothing  sinister. in  any  of  this,  naturally;  it's  designed  that  way.  A 
PPB  system  will  make  the  budgeting  process  less  arbitrary,  more  responsive 
v    to  needs,  more  dependable  as  a  fit  between  planning  and  practice,  and  surely 
more  persuasive  upon  BOB  and  Appropriations.  So  it's  more  useful  to  talk  about 
the  future  in  bndgetlng,  when  PPB  will  become  operational 

As  long  as  the  present  structure  remains  in  force,  even  PPB  wi^potjielp 
Education  enough,  The  budget  will  still  be  the  Area  Director's.  Even  if  oae 
dismisses  objections  to  the  fact  that  Education  money  ia  assessed  fer  certain 
costs  which  are  not  educational,  such  as  "common  services,"  and  even  U  one 
ignores  the  contrary  policy  that  pots  adult  education  within  Community  Services 
rather  than  Education,  it  is  the  GeneraUst  manager  who  makes  vital  Educa- 
tion budget  decisions,  not  the  professional  leaders.  Even  in  our  wtirat  city  school 
systems  few  mayors  or  councils  have  the  temerity  actually  to  make  an  educa- 
20-S51— so— pt  1  20 
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tlon  budget  however  much  they  exert  pressure  against  it  Of  course  any  pro- 
fessional administrator  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  a  higher  public 
authority,  but  at  the  policy  level  rather  than  the  middle  management  level. 
The  Commissioner,  BOB,  Interior,  Appropriations— all  policy  people— should  ex- 
amine Education  budget  requests,  but  not  Area  Directors  who  are  incompetent 
to  make  educational  policy*  Obviously,  budget  decisions  are  policy  decisions. 

The  Integrity  of  a  PPB  system  for  Education  in  BIA  depends  upon  the  direct- 
line  authority-responsibility  structure  recommended  in  Section  I  of  this  report. 
Without  such  a  structure  no  PPBS  worth  its  effort  could  be  depended  upon  to 
give  Education  its  due,  and  tills  report  is  directed  at  optimising  that  eventuality ; 
so  much  so  that  two  additional  recommendations  for  implementing  the  PPBS 
for  Education  are  offered.  Btth,  are  Integral  to  and  crucial  in  the  success^ 
PPBS,  and  they  nuke  It  a  legitimate  prospect  that  the  Education  function  can 
be  remade*  so  as.  to  value  change  for  improvement  rather  than  setting  its 
premiums  for  stability  and  the  status  quo. 

Recommendations  for  an  Educational  PPBS.  A  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween PPBS  as  a  (1)  format  for  presenting  a, way  to  spend  money  and  as  a  (2) 
display  of  planning  and  programs  expressed  in  dollars.  BIA  does  not  yet  do 
either,  but  the  first  Isn't  worth  doing  at  all  unlets  the  second  is  at  least  being 
attempted. 

It  is  nat  coincidental,  of  course,  because  PPBS  grew  out  of  the  search  to  plan 
complex  operations  with  greater  skill  and  rationality,  but  it  is  absolutely  true 
that  the  process  of  educational  change  also  depends  upon  the  quality  of  plan- 
ning and.  programming.  Another  way  to  emphasize  the  concept  Is  to  say  that 
PPBS  has  no  greater  utility  than  charting  the  direction  of  change  in  an  orga* 
nization.  Developing  a.  PPBS  capability  for  the  Education  function  has  its  best 
pay-off  in  making  educational  Improvement  both  more  rational  and  more  likely. 

Even  independent  of  the  Area  Directors  power),  the  Education  function  Is  not 
geared  with  only  present  staff,  however  deployed,  to  venture  far  into  the  esoterica 
of  planning  and  programming.4  The  Assistant  Commissioner  will  have  to  Intro*, 
duce  some  new  people  Into  the  field  level  offices  who  will  be  agents  for  educational 
change.  They  should  be  specialists  In  educational  planning  and  programming. 
In  this  capacity  they  will  be  full-time  budget  officers — not  financial  officers — 
for  the  Deputy  Assistant  Commissioners  charged  with  systematic  cultivation  of 
educational  change  ideas,  with  marshalling  ideas  from  throughout  the  region, 
or  wherever,-  which  promise  to  improve  educational  programs  In  Indian  schools 
and,  hopefully,  in  public  schools  which  serve  Indian  children.  By  a  proceet  of 
planning,  which  includes  clear1  statements  about  .goals  and  objectives,  systems 
analysis,  feasibility  planning,  resource  allocations,  and,  ultimately  budgeting, 
programs  can.be  rationally  developed. 

Albeit  sketchy,  the  description  above  does  suggest  a  person  consciously  em- 
ployed to  produce  plans  for  educational  change  and  development  in  his  role  as 
budgeter.  He  must,  it  would  seem  patent,  be  an  educator  of  more  than  ordinary 
qualifications.  The  operation  of  the  PPBS  would  be  his  responsibility,  under  the 
administrative  control  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner. 

If  the  Education  function  is  restructured  for,  independence  from  the  Area 
Directors,  it  would  also  have  budget  responsibilities  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  BIA — as  it  should.  It.  will  develop,  through  a  current  contract  with  a  major 
management  consulting  firm,  a  management  system  and,  hopefully,  the  protocols 
required  for  data  input  and  information  output  from  the  Data  Center  so  that 
both  management  and  budgeting  can  be  raised  to  levels  of  sophistication  the 
organization  needs  so  much. 

Section  III 

PERSONNEL  FACTORS 

Let  it  be  clear  that  there  is  no  Intention  in  what  follows  to  criticize  individuals 
in  the  BIA  Education  Division  or  elsewhere  in  the  organization.  Nor  is  there 
any  intended  presumption  of  generalizing  across  the  BIA  from  relatively  small 
interview  samples.  Since  this  is  not  an  Investigative  report,  there  was  no  attempt 
to  assess  the  quality  of  people.  There  are,  however,  some  general  observations 
that  seem  to  be  wholly  dependable  which  are  expressed  here  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  why  the  basic  recommendation  of  this  report  ought  to  be  implemented. 


«  Please  see  Section  III  for  tome  additional  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  personnel  caps- 
blUtles. 
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The  Field  Education  Officer.  For  someone  used  to  public  schools  and  familiar 
with,  school  administration  principles  and  practices  from  a  lifetime  as  a  professor 
of  the  subject,  observing  the  role  of  Agency  Education  Officer  and  Assistant  Area 
Director— Education  elicits  a  kind  of  puzsled  pity.  Nothing  like  the  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  Education  official  and  the  Am  Director  exists  in  the 
public  schools.  Few  professional  educators  prepared  for  administrative  respon- 
ttlbUfty  would  willingly  allow  their  expertise  to  oe  so  diminished  by  a  middle 
echelon  manager  who  makes  professional  decisions  for  them.  The  way  it  ia>  to 
use  an  analogy,  is  what  it  would  he  like  to  see  an  M.D*  submitting  his  surreal 
procedure  plan  for  the  non-professional  hospital  administrator  forapprovai,  and 
then  following  variant  orders.  Unthinkable?  Not  In  fr.be  preeenllBIA  structure. 
All  that  saves  the  situation  from  surrealism  is  that  pt  >ple  try  to  behave  ration- 
ally ;  the  education  officer  usually  does  get  as  much  of  a  'free  hand**  as  is  consist- 
ent with  his  personality  matched  to  the  Area  Director'*. 

It  can  be  no  accident  that  education  officers  are  not  recruited  as  such  from 
public  schools.  Rather,  they  grow  up  in  the  BIA  service,  learning  the  system  and 
its  demands  long  before  they  get  to  occupy  education  officer  positions.  Of  couffoa, 
the  system  does  get  inbred  that  way ;  but  as  long  as  the  present  structure  con- 
tinues, as  long  as  the  Education  function  is  not  matched  by  an  appropriate 
responsibility  and  authority  for  education  officials,  as  long  aa  educational  ex- 
,  pertise  and  leadership  are  devalued  in  favor  of  middle  management,  how  can 
the  Education  function  be  anything  but  inbred  ? 

Inbreeding  1b  not  the  worst  aspect  of  the  system.  The  behavioral  disciplines 
that  the  system  enforces  are  far  worse.  There  are  really  only  fnree  ways  a  field 
education  officer  can  act:  (1)  he  can  defer  without  dissent  or  (2)  he  can  diroent 
aggressively  and  "fight"  for  his  ideas,  or  (8)  he  can  cultivate  a  personal  rela- 
tionship which  yields  him  a  measure  of  influence  with  the  Superintendent  or 
Area  Director.  Few  experienced  public  school  professional  administrators  would 
find  any  of  these  behaviors  endurable  for  long.  Certainly  any  organization  requires 
dlcipiined  behavior,  but  it  also  accords  the  professional  the  respect  and  dignity 
his  qualifications  confer.  Policy  restraints  by  a  board  of  education  or  executive 
restraints  by  a  superordinate  professional  are  necessary  and  acceptable,  but 
not  policy  and  executive  restraints  on  professional  judgments  by  middle  man- 
agement non-professionals.  Apparently  it  takes  long  training  to  produce  pro- 
fessional educators  who  can  work  in  the  BIA  structure. 

The  Change  Pftyeholouy.  School  organizations  everywhere  are  designed  for 
stability,  not  for  change.  Thirty  years  of  intensive  study  of  educational  change 
phenomena  show  that  change  ideas  always  have  trouble  making  their  way 
through  educational  systems.  That's  not  all  bad,  of  course,  'because  no  one  wants 
a  school  that  is  uncommitted  and  instable.  But  certainly  impermeability  is  no 
virtue  In  school  systems.  When  educational  change  becomes  almost  impossible, 
the  enterprise  *s  in  a  fair  way  of  dying.  It  has  become  apparent  in  public  schools 
that  the  process  of  controlled,  planned  change  is  of  the  very  highest  priority. 
Indeed,  almost  all  recent  Federal  education  legislation  has  stressed  innova- 
tion and  change  as  the  first  priority. 

The  BIA  structure  is  designed  more  than  most  for  stability.  It  is  doubtful  that 
very  much  could  be  done  with  or  to  the  people  in  the  organization,  given  the 
present  structure,  to  encourage-  innovative  educational  practice.  Recent  changes 
au  the  exceptions  which  prove  the  point  Most  modest,  recent  changes  are 
almost  entirely  a  function  of  ESRA  Title  I.  And  even  here  U  is  easy  to  be  mis- 
led,  for  it  was  not  the  new  money  that  made  change  possible,  but  the  fact  that 
the  new  money  could  only  be  used  for  new  purposes.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Title  I  proposals  were  virtually  all  old  ideas  which  had  never  bee  *ible  to  work 
their  way  through  the  budgeting  process  for  funding. 

The  recent  kindergarten  program  Is  even  more  obvious  proof  of  the  point: 
kindergartens  are  over  a  hundred  years  old  as  a  proved  educational  practice.  It 
took  a  new  Assistant  Commissioner  determined  to  get  the  practice  installed  to 
break  through  the  barriers.  And  even  so,  m>  success  In  doing  so  has  been  less 
than  total  Had  It  not  been  that  Headstart  experience  proved  so  successful  in 
creating  the  demand  among  Indians  themselves,  there  might  still  be  no  kinder- 
gartens. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Education  Division  must  be  restructured,  as 
recommended,  if  educational  change  is  to  become  possible.  And  it  will  require,  as 
recommended,  that  educational  planners  at  the  field  level  will  be  necessary 
to  Introduce  new  ideas  into  the  field  offices  and  to  program  and  budget  innovative 
practice.  But  even  that  won't  be  enough,  for  the  "old"  Bureau  hands  must  be 
vitalized. 
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Given  a  structure  und  a  Maiming  capn^^'-ty,  it  would  seem  rirobable  that  a  new 
mood  could  be  developed  in  the  BIA  Education  Division.  Freed  of  the  restraints 
the  **Hne"  now  imposes,  responsible  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner  who  wants  to 
build  an  exemplary  educational  system,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  good  bet  that 
whatever  latent  leadership  skills  the  iMirrent  education  officers  have  and  there 
surely  are  some — could  be  released  and  made  operational.  People  do  rise  to  role 
demands,  given  opportunities  to  do  so.  One  thing  does  seem  to  be  certain:  the 
present  structure  not  only  serves  to  reward  unaggressive  behavior  and  docility 
but.  punishes,  usually  by  transfer,  those  who  persist  in  behaving  like  educational 
leaders.  The  reward  system  of  BIA  discourages  leadership,  on  purpose.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  possible  to  conceive  of  change  and  improvement  in  the  present 
structur 

If  the  reward  system  were  based  on  evidence  of  leadership  behavior,  if  the 
challenge  i  f  the  task  were  matched  by  a  probability  of  accomplishment,  old  hands 
could  change  and  new  hands  of  high  leadership  quality  could  be  recruited  for 
administrative  roles. 

In  short,  unless  the  structure  is  changed,  and  budget  leeway  for  new  educa- 
tional planners  is  created,  the  BIA  Education  function  can  never  do  much  bet- 
ter than  it's  doing  now.  If  changed,  there  is  high  probability  that  educational 
change  will  burgeon. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  William  Penseno,  of  the 
National  Indian  Youth  Council. 

Mr.  Penseno,  maybe  you  can  begin  by  giving  us  a  brief  outline  of 
your  own  educational  experience, 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  PENSENO,  NATIONAL  INDIAN  YOUTH 

COUNCIL 

Mr.  Penseno.  I  would  like  to  apologize  first  for  not  providing  you 
with  copies  of  my  testimony.  But  I  have  revised  it,  and  I  will  get 
copies. 

My  name  is  Bill  Penseno.  I  am  part  Indian  and  vice  president 
of  the  National  Indian  Youth  Council.  I  am  a  product  of  both  Federal 
boarding  schools  and  Oklahoma  high  schools.  1  started  in  a  parochial 
school  in  Ponca  City,  Saint  Mary's,  Catholic.  I  h^ve  gone  to  many 
State  colleges,  both  .small  and  large  and  private.  I  am  a  senior  at 
Central  State  College  in  Oklahoma. 

I  am  not  here  to  represent  Indians.  I  am  not  an  Indian  leader.  I 
do  not  wish  to  Be  8,  so-called  Indian  leader.  I  do  wish  to  be  an  Indian 
worker.  I  do  wish  to  see  fundamental  changes  irf  the  systematic  rela- 
tions that  Indians;  have  with  their  socializing  agericies,  especially 
the  schools.  N 

I  come  not  with  malice,  but  with  a  conscience,  and  desperation.  I 
cannot  sit  quietly  and  watch  the  terrible  tolls  in  wasted  human  life, 
lives  of  young  Indians,  my  own  family,  that  come  from  the  failures 
of  the  Indian  help  programs.  Always  these  failures  are  said  to  be 
the  Indians'  fault.  Always  we  must  change  ourselves  to  suit  the 
faculties  that  they  provided  us.  We  are  totally  administered.  We  can 
experience  nothing  directly  but  death. 

So  we  have  turned  to  death.  We  don't  fear  death,  only  the  life 
that  we  are  provided  with.  We  turn  to  death  by  drinking  on  railroad 
tracks  in  JPonca  City  and  greeting  our  salvation  train.  We  drown 
ourselves  in  wine  and  smother  our  brain3  in  glue.  The  only  time  we 
are  free  is  when  we  are  drunk. 

I  am  speaking  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood  as  of  this  hour.  Yet 
th^re  is  another  walking  death  that  we  are  driven  to,  social  derh. 
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The  enduring  suicide  of  personal  invalidation,  cultural  discnf ranchise- 
ment,  and  a  schizoid  world  of  fractured  loyalties  which  is  encouraged 
in  schools.  These  problems  must  be  viewed  in  an  educational  context, 
and  the  educational  experiences  we  are  subjected  to  must  be  seen  in 
their  total  structural  context. 

For  this  reason  I  will  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  Government 
schools  and  Oklahoma  public  schools  because  I  consider  the  process 
to  be  the  same.  Both  proceed  on  the  same  definition  of  Indians,  and 
the  operative  differences  are  minor.  There  is  less  tolerance  for  Indian 
goof-ups  in  public  schools.  In  Ponca  you  get  one  chance,  and  then 
you  go  to,  Chilocco. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Where? 

Mr.  Penseno.  Chilocco,  20  miles  north.  At  Chilocco  there  is  more 
group  security  for  the  Indians.  They  have  a  sort  of  intimate  culture. 
In  fact,  the  only  reason  Indian  kids  go  to  Indian  schools  and  return 
to  them  is  because  of  friendships  they  make  there,  not  because  of  any 
pretense  of  gett  ing  an  education. 

I  will  try  to  honestly  account  for  why  it  is  that  learning  does  not  go 
on  in  these  places  and  exactly  what  does  go  on  there  and  what  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Youth  Council  is  doing  about  it. 

The  school  is  the  enemy.  Public  and  Indian  education  are  teaching 
us  not  to  survive  in  a  healthy  community  but  1ktw  to  be  disintegrated. 
Embalming  is  a  recent  addition  to  Indian  school  curriculums.  They 
are  planning  our  funeral  with  a  premature  death  certificate  called 
termination. 

Let  it  be  heard  here  we  are  not  people  of  a  romantic  past  or  ir- 
relevant present.  We  intend  to  live  until  the  end  of  time.  Indians  are 
a  different  people;  different,  not  wrong;  different,  not  opposing;  dif- 
ferent, not  inferior;  different,  not  anomalous.  We  are  not  culturally 
deprived,  disadvantaged,  or  underachievers.  We  do  not  take  .this  in 
an  ideological  vacuum* 

Tribalism  is  no  hindrance  to  us  but  support.  We  have  a  basic  con- 
fidence about  our  affairs  that  has  been  developed  over  thousands  of 
years.  It  takes  imagination  and  cohesion  to  survive  the  way  we  did  for 
the  past  hundred  years  or  so. 

The  school  is  the  enemy.  It  attacks  the  very  roots  of  the  existence  of 
an  Indian  student.  May  I  quote  from  some  of  the  teachers  at  these 
schools : 

"Just  because  you  are  Indian,  don't  be  lazy."  "Don't  be  so  much  an 
Indian."  "I  would  rather  have  a  spoon  than  a  horse" — as  if  they  were 
different. 

A  student  in  Ponpa  City  asks  if  she  has  to  sit  by  an  Indian.  The 
teacher  says,  "No,  I  know  what  you  mean."  Our  girls  are  called 
squaws.  We  are  greeted  with,  "How."  If  it  rains,  we  are  asked  if  we 
have  been  dancing.  If  we  get  a  haircut,  we  are  asked  if  they  caji scalp 
us.  Everything  we  know  and  cherish  is  derided  and  made  a  mitt  of 
jokes. 

We  are  given  etiquette  lessons  in  Indian  schools  as  if  we  didn't  know 
how  to  express  our  feelings  properly.  One  boarding  school  has  lessons 
in  dating,  as  if  we  could  not  be  trusted  in  courtship,  as  if  we  weren't 
taught  right,  as  if  what  our  folks  tell  us  and  shows  us  is  wrong  or  at 
least  backward. 
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The  ways  that  Indians  can  exhibit  that  the  Indians'  cultural  base 
is  not  stagnated  are  very  narrow.  It  is  on-going.  Indian  people  make 
decisions  each  day  and  within  this  context.  But  the  problem  is  the 
limits  within  those  definitions  and  how  decisions  operate. 

The  professionals  say  the  problem  of  Indians  is  their  values.  What 
is  an  Indian  if  he  doesnt  have  his  values?  They  will  say  in  the  same 
breath  to  retain  our  heritage,  preserve  your  exotic  lures,  songs,  dances, 
as  if  they  are  separate  from  people. 

In  Ponca  City  there  is  a  group  of  white  people  who  make  money 
dressing  up  in  indian  costumes  and  doing  our  dances,  sacred  dances. 
These  people  avoid  Indians  in  the  same  town  like  the  plague.  Our 
artifacts  are  more  real  to  them  than  we  are. 

There  is  also  an  Oklahoma  Indian  myth  about  a  few  people  ^with 
a  little  Indian  blood  who  have  made  it  in  white  society.  I  don't  want 
to  knock  these  people  in  their  jobs,  but  I  direct  my  concern  to  the 
other  9dy2  percent.  I  sincerely  wish  that  tribal  societies  had  produced 
these  people.  But  there  is  nothing  yet  indicative  of  the  great  Indian 
success  pattern.  Unfortunately,  the  Indians  who  make  it  have  little 
Indian  blood,  less  Indian  contact,  still  less  Indian  contact,  and  almost 
no  Indian  allegiance.  Sometimes  the  only  people  who  call  these  people 
Indians  are  white  people. 

It  is  sad  that  these  few  become  objects  for  validating  the  contention 
tiiat  there  really  is  something  wrong  with  Indians  in  their  valuer. 
The  myth  is  perpetuated.  The  real  issue  is  skirted.  The  real  issue  is 
whether  Indians  will  be  able  to  exhibit  their  own  competency  to  them- 
selves and  their  children  so  that  life  can  go  on,  not  death. 

The  school  is  the  enemy.  It  attacks  the  existence  of  an  Indian  stu- 
dent. Simply  stated,  the  problem  with  Indians  is  that  they  are  Indians 
as  seen  by  others.  This  is  stated  in  a  myriad  of  sophisticated  ways  to 
excuse  the  miserable  performance  of  those  charged  with  teaching 
Indian  student^. 

The  fact  that  a  graduate  class  at  a  Federal  boarding  school  had  a 
median  level  of  ninth  grade  in  a  battery  test  was  described  as  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  students.  The  structure  of  school  admin isfcra tors 
interpret  an  of  this  reality  in  the  defenseof  their  schools.  Never  does 
the  administration  even  fear  that  something  could  be  wrong  with 
the  school, 

The  antidotal  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  reacted  to  last 
week's  article  on  Indian  schools  in  the  New  Republic.  They  said,  "We 
have  not  read  the  article  yet,  but  we  are  sure  the  charges  cannot  be 
true." 

The  valedictorian  of  a  recent  class  of  the  same  school  went  back 
to  the  reservation  and  could  not  pass  his  tribe's  civil  service  exam. 

Indian  education  is  a.n  alien  system  designed  not  to  meet  Indian 
needs  and  goals  but  to  minimize  the  havoc  and  embarrassment  caused 
by  the  disruption  of  Ipdfan  institutions  by  outside  influences.  Social 
disorganization  is  the  name  of  the  game,  and  a  chief  contributor  over 
the  years  has  bperi  the  Federal  education  program.  The  chief  effort 
toward  helping  Indians  has  been  through  education.  The  result  of  the 
Federal  participation  is  cultural  deprivation.  The  Indian  community 
is  deprived  of  its  most  energetic  and  creative  membera  with  their 
period  of  bondage  as  a  planned,  permanent  condition. 
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The  success  is  measured  in  terms  of  how  permanently  the  Indians 
become  removed  from  their  families.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  go 
back  to  the  blanket.  Indians  send  their  children  to  schools  with  mixed 
emotion.  They  want  them  to  eat,  but  they  send  them  off  to  school  at 
the  dire  risk  of  losing  them. 

'Each  time  1  go  on  to  college,  my  grandfolks  all  come  over  for 
dinner  and  pray  that  I  will  come  back  to  them.  It  is  not  just  my. 
physical  presence  they  want.  Having  Indian  blood  is  not  a  necessary 
gooJ.  Having  an  all-Indian  staff  at  boarding  school  does  not  neces 
sariirh^lp.  * 

Wko  kuled  Sitting  Bull!  Wno  captured  Geronimo,?;)Vho  betrayed 
Chief  Joseph?  Indians  did.       '  *  /./ 

Indian  schools  deprive  the  student  of  the  teaching  experience  and 
counsel  of  his  elders.  This  sickness  cult  called  social  aspiration  is 
actually  rewarded  in  the  school  systems. 

When  I  was  in  high  school,  1  would  be  walking  down  the  street 
with  my  friends,  and  they  would  get  picked  up  for  sniffing  glue  or 
drinking,  and  they  woula  bo  taken  to  the  station.  I  know  tnev  set 
me  on  a  pedestal.  They  asked  me  my  name,  and  I  told  them.  They 
put  everybody  else  in  jail,  and  they  sent  me  home.  They  did  not 
want  to  tarnish  my  record.  They  wanted  to  use  me  as  a  club  to  batter 
the  rest  of  my  friends. 

"Socialization"  is  not  only  a  word,  it  is  a  real  and  disintegrating 
consequence  that  denies  the  existence  as  is  to  the  Indians.  It  has  never 
dawned  on  anyone  that  Indians  are*  something  and  a  valid  some-, 
thing.  It  has  been  a  long  and  well-known  fact  that  Indians  are  in 
a  transitional  phase  from  nothing  to  something  and  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  that. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  real  Indian  is  unfettered  by  civilization.  This 
means  that  structurally  Indians  are  all  that  whites  do  not  consider 
themselves  to  be.  Just  ponder  that  a  moment  Real  Indians  are,  then, 
those  who  are  dirty,  lazy,  drunken,  and  incidentally,  uneducated. 
These  are  the  people  who  drive  Indian  cars,  live  in  shacks,  apply  for 
welfare. 

If  one  accepts  these  definitions  about  himself  and  his  family  and 
proceeds  on  tnat  road  to  being  educated,  the  problem  of  the  school 
is  clear.  If  one  accepts  this  as  oeing  the  nature  of  his  people  and  his 
culture,  then  he  is  surely  lost 

The  Indian  dropout  rate  will  attest  to  those  who  do  not  subscribe 
to  thoee  definitions.  These  definitions  do  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  Indian  and  his  family.  In  this  situation  the  Indians  cannot  act. 
They  can  only  react  in  destructive  manner  not  consonant  with  our 
own  interest 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  hope  of  the  Indians  is  in  their  youth. 
They  are  less  contaminated  and  have  more  of  a  chance  to  get  out  of 
the  cultural  trap.  It  is  then,  that  the  Indian  hope  is  that  their  youth 
and  education  will  be  tjheir  salvation.  To  accomplish  this,  all  the 
values  that  the  Indians  hold  must  be  invalidated  in  the  schools.  Their 
behavior  must  become  njost  like  the  whites  see  themselves  as  acting. 
Tn  othqr  words,  it  is  thci  aping  of  what  Indians  think  ^yhitx  c  expect 
of  them,  a  caricature  of  what  society  demands. 
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Those  ft  ho  do  not  follow  this  behavior  are  soon  ousted  as  being 
troublemakers  and  unprogressive.  It  is  not  that  there  is  something 
per  se  wrong  with  these  problems.  It  is  that  it  works  a  destructive 
effort  on  individual  human  beings  who  think  they  have  to  become 
something  different  in  order  to  learn  a  task. 

Students  who  show  promise  are  told:  "You  are  not  like  other  In- 
dian. You  are  exceptional."  These  definitions  that  have  been  cast 
about  us  are  not  true.  This  is  not  what  Indian  people  consist  of.  We 
are  proud  people  and  people  of  many  talents.  It  is  absurd  to  consider 
that  these  definitions  are  what  Indian  nature  is. 

The  schools  further  contribute  to  socialization  by  teaching  a  student 
an  experience  that  cannot  be  shared  with  their  parents.  This  further 
widens  the  gap  between  members  cf  families.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
last  summer  I  spent  at  a  boarding  school.  The  local  superintendent 
came  to  speak  to  us  about  why  Indians  did  not  achieve.  He  said  In- 
dians were  not  achievement  oriented  atocl  that  Indian  parents  had  too 
much  grip  on  their  children.  The  children  not  being  able  to  put  up 
with  the  school  cannot  adjust  and  drop  out. 

The  blame  was  then  placed  on  the  parents.  They  did  not  make  thd 
children  go  to  school.  Th^re  was  never  a  moment  when  the  question 
was  presented  about  the  school.  The  schools  are  the  process  through 
which  a  student  gains  intellectual  eyes  to  view  the  world*  The  power 
of  the  school  as  a  defining  agency  becomes  obvious.  School  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  community  in  which  it  is  situated  or  from  the 
genesis  of  the  perspective  that  is  presented  by  the  school* 

The  school,  in  terms  of  Indian  consideration,  becomes  the  instru- 
ment of  one  people  viewing  another.  The  quality  of  the  viewing  ar** 
the  ability  and  extent  to  which  the  viewed  people  accepts  a  i  true  tha*. 
perspective  determines  the  marked  amount  of  stress  that  the  people 
who  are  being  viewed  will  experience.  Thus,  it  becomes  important 
to  note  what  the  attitudes  are  of  the  people  who  program  education 
for  Indians.  , 

I  was  visiting  an  Indian  school  last  month.  Movies  wei*e  being  shown 
in  the  auditorium  about  cavalry,  and  Indians*  The  Army  was  out- 
numbered and  holding  an  impossible  'jwsition.  The  Indians  attempt- 
ing^sineak  up  on  the  Army  were  being  killed,  one  every  shot. 

When  it  finally  appeared  that  the  Indians  were  going  to  overran  the 
Army,  the  cavalry  appeared  over  the  horizon  with  their  bugles  blowing. 
The  whole  auditorium  full  of  Indian  students  cheered.  This  is  what  I 
mean.  How  better  could  the  effects  be  stated?  This  is  Indian  education. 
It  is  neither  Indian  nor  education. 

It  is  no  wonder,  the  way  Senator  Kennedy  speaks,  that  Indian 
children  have  the  poorest  self-image  of  any  minority  groap  in  the 
country.  Added  to  this  fact  is  that  bv  self-admission  one-fourth  of  the 
teachers  who  serve  as  teacher?  to  Indian  children  would  rather  be 
teaching  **omeone  else.  This  is  inflected  in  the  treatment. 

Last  week  my  sister,  who  is  at  Chilocco,  was  bitten  bv  a  police  dog 
that  was  sicced  on  her  by  one  of  the  -employees  there.  Mv  cousin  last 
month  got  caught  sniffing  glue  and  was  handcuffed  and  kicked  and 
beaten  bv  two  counselors.  At  Red  Rook,  which  I  think  is  10  miles  from 
Senator  BeUmon's  home,  last  month  Dennis  Black  was  hit  in  the  head 
by  «t  trench  by  one  of  the  faculty  members  there. 
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In  a  Federal  boarding  school  the  job  descriptions  are  indicative  of 
this  purpose,  instructional  aid,  attendant,  matron,  and  guard.  These  are 
words  for  penal  and  mental  institutions,  not  seats  of  learning.  It  makes 
me  think  the  purpose  is  recriminatory,  not  educational. 

Last  year,  200  kids  were  kicked  out  of  a  high  school  institute  for 
drinking  alone.  They  were  pushed  out.  If  the  purpose  were  education, 
you  would  think  they  would  keep  at  least  half  those  kids  in  school 
■ymfcre^To  say  Indian  schools  are  educational,  is  a  cruel  joke.  The  jokes 
are  on  my  brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins. 

The  definitions  that  are  cast  by  the  school  on  the  Indians,  by  the 
teaching  without  a  version  of  reality,  testing  on  the  part  of  the  child 
and  his  parents  are  such,  that  the  scnool  acts  for  the  purpose  of  the 
school  and  there  is  no  reciprocal  way  for  the  Indians  to  gain  experience 
to  deal  effectively  with  their  children's  education.  Indians  in  a  situation 
can  only  react. 

These  definitions  are  an  important  source  of  educational  context  into 
which  all  of  the  problems  confronting  the  American  Indian  are — 
there  is  a  belief  tnat  Indian  culture  and  life  viability  ceased  in  the 
early  1850s  or  so.  They  think  the  Indian  is  becoming  absorbed  in  the 
American  fabric.  They  say  that  all  Indians  have  ceased  to  be  ongoing. 

Even  the  indices  for  determining  a  real  Indian  are  easily  stated.  The 
definition  for  "real  Indianv  has  come  to  mean  all  the  things  that  whites 
consider  themselves  not  to  be.  Whites  don't  consider  themselves  to  be 
dirty,  drunk,  lazy,  gut-eating,  shack  dwellers,  and  so  forth.  This  is  the 
definition  assigned  to  Indians.  Neither  do  whites  teach  their  kids 
that-vthey  don't  teach  their  kids  verbally  that  is  what  Indian  people 
aire.  These  are  structural*  definitions  that  people  act  on,  not  tr  ;nsmit 
verbally/ 

There  has  been  no  acceptance  of  the  various  Indian  communities  as 
constituting  a  true  ethnic  community  but  only  as  a  problem.  If  the 
analysis  of  the  Indian  problem  were  to  expand  to  include  the  concept 
that  Indian  people  constitute  a  true  ethnic  community  that  can  and 
should  continue  and  not  merely  a  problem  that  must  be  terminated,  the 
problems  I  believe  people  would  move  toward  solution.  The  threat 
must  be  removed,  I  hope,  by  legislation  that  Indians  will  be  legislated 
out  of  existence. 

The  problem  is  not  with  the  Indians.  They  merely  react.  The  prob- 
lem is  with  the  institutions  that  service  Indians.  Why  is  it  such  a  prob- 
lem to  consider  the  problem  in  these  term«?  The  institutions  that  serve 
Indians  were  created  by  man,  and  the  Indians  were  created  by  God. 
Surely  the  institutions  are  more  amenable  to  change  than  the  people. 

On  the  individual  level,  a  period  of  personal  confrontation  has  to 
precede  anything  else.  This  course  of  study  should  begin  in  the  ele- 
mentary level,  but  since  it  has  not  then  it  is  necessary  not  only  in  terms 
of  time  but  also  reality  that  this  crop  of  students  will  more  than  likely 
drop  out.  They  must  know  who  it  is  they  are,  not  only  in  terms  of 
America  but  more  importantly  in  terms  of  their  own  people*  They 
must  learn  this  in  school.  They  must  not  be  tools  in  the  hands  of  white 
people  to  batter  their  friends  with. 

To  meet  these  problems  the  National  Indian  Youth  Council  operated 
a  successful  institute  in  American  Indian  studies  this  past  summer  at 
Kansas  University  and  Haskell  Institute.  The  institute  brought  ,to- 
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gether  35  Indian  students  from  all  across  the  country  and  from  diverse 
tribes  who  wanted  to  gain  knowledge  not  only  of  an  academic  nature 
but  also  experimentally  in  having  a  part  in  shaping  thair  own 
education. 

For  the  first  time  we  had  our  own  thing.  We  spent  a  couple  days 
sitting  in  a  big  circle  in  silence,  getting  used  to  the  idea  that  we  are 
expected  to  make  decisions,  formulate  our  own  policy  and  make  our 
own  rules. 

Incidentally,  we  had  no  dropouts  at  the  institute  last  summer  because 
everybody  had  a  hand  in  the  institute.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  people 
involved  that  Indians  need  only  experience  in  oj>erating  modern  insti- 
tutions to  be  successful  and  to  put  together  a  continuity,  that  these  were 
Indian  things  if  Indians  were  the  originators  and  the  planning  force 
behind  the  activity. 

It  was  our  contention  that  given  the  situation  if  an  institution  serv* 
ing  Indians  were  responsive  to  the  Indian  rather  than  the  other  way 
around,  that  Indians  could  act  rather  than  redpt  This  meant  in  terms 
of  the  school  would  be  for  the  student^  not  the  student  for  the  prede- 
fined school.  This  would  allow  the  institute  toA>e  defined  as  an  Indian 
thing. 

The  institute  first  and  foremost  was  an  experiment  in  self-determi- 
nation. A  professional  staff  was  hired  and  managed  by  Indians.  The 
activity  of  the  institute  «  subject  to  the  discretion  and  vote  of  the 
students.  It  was  determiner  that  the  curriculum  would  remain  flexible 
and  open  to  student  reality.  This  was  laid  out  in  general  terms. 

We  feel  we  were  faced  with  an  alternative  of  either  dropping  out  or 
selling  out  in  the  present  structure.  We  wanted  to  devise  a  third  alter- 
native, to  examine  the  experiences  that  Indian  college  students  and 
Indian  young  people  perceived  in  their  experience  to  oe  problematic. 
This  in  many  ways  was  an  examination  of  the  contemporary  scene  in 
which  young  Indians  find  themselves.  In  essence,  it  amounted  to  a 
course  within  which  the  conceptual  tools  were  taught  that  would  en- 
able the  student  to  determine  nis  own*  position  ana  who  he  is  struc- 
turally. .  —     '  ', 

There  was  very  little  Indian  culture  taught  as  such.  The  students 
taught  each  other  many  things.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  studentsthat 
values  are  not  to  be  contemplated  but  can  best  be  seen  while  in  action. 
We  didn't  go  up  to  the  blackboard  and  ask,  "How  would  Crazy  Horse 
like  this  sentence  fw  We  decided  the  way  we  did  it  would  make  an 
Indian.  < 

Our  interest  was  not  preserving  anything  but  igniting  something  in 
our  own  communities  and  in  ourselves.  In  other  words,  the  way  the 
values  are  expressed  and  .realized  is  through  an  environment  that  lets 
those  values  emerge  and  act: 

It  would  seem  that  the  success  pf  this  operation  has  been  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  participants  to  deal  in  caterapcal  and  personal  terms,  to 
participate  in  an  operation  of  an.  Anrencan  Indian  institution  that 
American  Indian  students  had  primary  responsibility  for.  And  we  de- 
fined and  we  mov*d  the  curriculum  in  our  own  way.  This  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  process  of  Indian  initiative  and  self-determina- 
tion and  the  kind  of  environment  that  fosters  these  concepts. 
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The  students  took  in  hand  not  only  the  program  in  the  direction  of 
the  resource  person  but  also  found  a  way  to  move  toward  formalizing 
a  perspective  they  have  gained  together. 

^These  are  a  few  of  -he  comments  that  came  from  students  at  the  in- 
stitution. Indian  college  students  have  in  many  ways  become  enemies 
of  their  own  people.  Tney  are  potential  enemies  in  tha/t  so  manv  have 
denied  their  people's  existence  or  have  accepted  the  negative  definition 
that  people  hold  about  Indians.  When  they  nave  chosen  this  path,  they 
have  accepted  the  Structural  beliefs  about  their  own  people  and  have 
thus  become  an  enemy. 

The  institute  can  give  the  people  the  forum  to  examine  their  own 
beliefs  and  motives  and  hopefully  htlp  to  make  potential  enemies  into 
resources,  make  Indian  workers  out  of  us  and  find  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemmas  presently  facing  us. 

When  I  told  my  mother  about  what  it  was  that  our  institute  was 
trying  to  accomplish  by  having  a  third  alternative,  she  began  to  cry, 
She  told  me  we  are  poor  people.  As  apparently  she  wished  the  best 
for  me  and  wanted  me  to  have  an  education  so  that  we  would  not  suffer 
as  they  have  suffered,  mother  said :  "Most  of  the  young  people  who  had 
gone  to  school  became  different.  When  they  came  back,  they  could  not 
stand  around  their  own  people.  It  hurts  me  to  see  that  my  son  would 
become  so  much  different  and  apart  from  me." 

It  hurt  to  have.Jthis  happen,  but  I  was  prepared  to  endure  this  so 
she  would  not  have  to  suffer  like  they  have.  "It  makes  me  happy  to 
think  if  you  are  successful,  I  can  still  see  me  in  you  and  you  have 
an  education." 

The  program  of  the  national  youth  council  is  over  all  community 
development.  We  were  instrumental  in  netting  funds  for  the  commu- 
nity development  association  in  Ponca  City.  It  is  a  completely  auton- 
omous enterprise  conducted  by  the  indigenous  leaders  of  the  tribe. 
We  have  our  own  radio  program,  and  we  have  our  own  store  now. 
And  we  are  going  to  try  to  start  an  agricultural  oo-op. 

We  are  also  thinking  in  terms  of  education.  We  have  tutoring  pro- 
grams in  junior  high.  At  the  elementary  level  we  have  two  classes 
after  school  for  the  kids  in  the  first  to  sixth  grades.  Basically  it  is  in 
their  own  language  and  in  the  legends  of  the  tribe  and  the  history  of 
the  tribe  right  now. 

The  teachers  at  the  White  Eagle  School  told  us  that  the  Indian  kids 
would  not  come  to  these  classes  in  the  first  place.  They  would  not  sit 
still,  would  net  be  quiet.  They  were  too  unruly  to  sit  in  school. 

We -sat  them  in  a  circle,  and  my  grandmother  is  teaching  them  how 
to  speak  Ponca.  She  has  a*  soft  voice,  and  these  kids  sit  quietly  and 
lisfpn.  contrary  to  their  expectations. 

4  It  is  not  Jthe  place  of  our  institutions  to  teach  about  who  particular 
tribes  are,  nor  could  we  if  we  wanted  to,  but  the  institute  can  put  the 
resources  at  hand  for  the  students  to  determine  how  Indians  stand  in 
relations  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  culture  identity 
and  structural  definitions. 

The  institute  expanded  this  summer  to  accommodate  four  institutes, 
four  different  locations.  In  terms  of  other  skills  we  have  these  recom- 
mendations. A  curriculum  of  American  Indian  studies  to  be  esfcab-  % 
lishcd  in  all  Federal  boarding  schools,  and  in  schools  of  significant 
Indian  attendance. 
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We  had  hoped  that  the  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  could  be  used  for 
these  purposes  like  these  after  classes  after  White  Eagle :  Kids  learn- 
ing about  their  own  tribes  and  own  language;  that  a  school  board  be 
appointed  for  each  Federal  boarding  school  with  the  authority  to  hire 
ana  fire  employees,  This  can  be  accomplished  by  contracting  to  the 
school  board  as  a  nonprofit  educational  corporation,  < 

In  connection  with  the  Indian  curriculum,  an  Indian  history  should^ 
be  commissioned  to  be  written  and  compiled  by  the  various  tribes,  this 
history  to  be  not  only  written  but  also  oral  and  from  an  Indian 
perspective. 

We  would  like  to  see  establishment  of  facilities  for  Indian  parents 
to  visit  their  children  at  Federal  boarding  schools.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  be  away  from  them,  but  they  can't  visit  them  for  any  length 
of  time.  At  Chilocco  this  Christmas  they  had  a  1-day  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. My  sister,  who  lived  only  20  miles  frcja  us,  could  not  come  home. 
The  people  who  visit  may  be  for  a  week  or  two  at  the  Indian  schools 
can  meet  with  the  kids  there  of  their  own  tribe  and  teach  them  maybe 
their  legends  and  some  of  the  history  of  the  tribe  and  the  language!. 

You  need  in  Federal  boarding  schools  teacher  evaluation  based  on 
performance  by  the  students.  You  need  student  evaluation  also  of  the 
teachers  and  professional  staff  and  dormitory  life.  You  need  to  con- 
tinue the  efforts  in  the  vocational  areas.  You  need  to  have  exemplary 
vocational  schools. 

Also,  I  think  we  need  to  build  Indian  schools  in  Alaska  and  Arizona, 
where  they  have  many  Navahos,  so  that  they  will  not  be  so  far  away 
and  removed  from  their  parents. 

Those  are  the  only  recommendations  we  have  right  now.  But  we  are 
proceeding:  with  our  institute,  which  we  hope  will  counteract  some 
of  the  exodus  from  our  tribes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  statement  I 
think  that  you  have  given  us  the  finest  insight  yet  of  the  attitude  of 
the  young  Indian  people  you  speak  for,  as  well  as  being,  I  am  sure,  a 
spokesman  for  many  other  Indians  who  have  gone  through  the  system. 
I  think  your  testimony  here  is  extremely  revealing  and  very  sensitive. 
I  think  it  is  very  frank  and  honest. 

I  think  all  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  as  well  aathe  Senate, 
will  benefit  from  reading  your  statement  I  think  it  is  splendid.  It  is 
one  of  great  anxiety  ana  should  stir  the  conscience  of  all  of  us. 

In  the  latter  part  of  your  statement,  yon  made  some  recommenda- 
tions. You  talk  about  the  development  ox  a  varied  curriculum  for  the 
respective  schools  that  would  take  into  consideration  the  conditions 
ana  heritage  of  the  Indian  people,  and  this  would  make  the  educa- 
tional system  much  more  relevant  to  the  present-day  problems  that 
Indians  face. 

You  also  talked  about  a  school  board  appointed  by— and  I  began 
to  lose  you.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  were  driving  at. 

Mr.  Penbeno.  For  the  Federal  boarding  schools,  I  might  say,  first, 
I  would  like  to  see  kids  not  be  sent  more  than  200  miles,  if  at  all  possi- 
ble, from  their  home  to  boarding  school,  and  also  the  tribes. in  that 
area  to  comprise  a  vote  from  each  tribe  or  one  from  each  area,  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board  for  the  Federal  boarding  school,  with  the 
authority  to  hire  and  fire  teachers  and  counselors. 
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Senator  Kinnedt.  You  also  recommended  the  building  of  supple- 
mentary facilities  so  that  the  parents  can  visit  their  children;  student 
evaluation ;  making  the  vocational  schools  much  more  relevant  to  the 
kind  of  job  opportunities  which  exist  in  a  lot  of  these  communities;, 
and  the  great  need  for  additional  facilities  in  several  States,  particu- 
larly in  Alaska,  which  we  have  heard  testimony  on  this  morning. 

From  your  own  experience,  are  you  prepared  to  make  any  kind  of 
comment  pn  whether  or  not  you  would  like  to  see  the  Indian  board- 
'  ing  schools  continue  f  Would  you  like  to  see  the  public  schools  develop 
special  kinds  of  compensatory  education  programs  for  Indians  and 
have  all  Indians  go  to  the  public  schools?  where  do  you  come  down  on 
this!  Would  you  want  to  see  a  continuation  of  the  present  structure 
as  far  as  the  boarding  school  is  concerned,  and  just  a  change  in  their 
curriculum?  Or  do  y<m  want  to  see  the  schools  themselves  turned  over 
to  local  school  districts,  as  was  suggested  to  some  extent  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  and  which  I  understand  is  being  attempted  in 
^Alaska? 

Would  you  ghre  us  any  comments  that  you  have  on  this? 

Mr.  Pttrnvow  Indiana  are  able  to  survive  in  the  public  schools  at 
great  hardship.  But  I  think  they  should  not  be  sent  from  their  home 
when  they  are  in  high  school*  I  think  the  community  needs  them,  their 
family  needs  them,  and  they  need  their  families.  I  think  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  students  after  high  school  should  break  away  for  a 
little  bit  and  go  to  college.  I  would  like  to  see  the  present  big  boarding 
schools,  like  Haskell  and  Chilocco,  and  some  others,  be  made  into 
vocational  schools  and  Junior  colleges,  if  not  colleges  eventually. 

I  think  the  Indians  together  can  survive  in  a  public  school.  In 
Oklahoma,  considered  the  vanguard  of  the  Indian  movement,  we  are 
where  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Indians  will  be  in  50  years  in 
terms  of  interaction  and  contact  I  don't  like  to  throw  out  this 
dichotomy,  but  I  did  not  dream  it  up  from  some  vague  abstraction^ 
Indians  who  make  it  don't  hang  around  Indians  who  don't  make 
it  That  is  the  reality. 

Senator  Kennedy.  In  the  other  States,  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexi- 
co, would  you  want  to  see  a  continuation  of  these  schools,  and  then 
at  a  certain  age  have  the  Indians  integrated  into  the  public  school 
systems? 

Mr,  Pensbno.  I  don't  know  the  situation  in  Arizona. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Do  you  have  a  general  feeling  for  the  boarding 
school  program?  Do  you  have  any  ideas?  Do  you  helieve  each  State 
has  to  handle  it  differently?  Or  have  you  found  from  your  own  ex- 
perience and  from  your  conference  with  young  people  who  come 
from  different  States  and  who  have  bad  different  educational  ex- 
periences, that  there  is  a  sort  of  central  theme— such  as  in  the  early 
years,  maybe  young  Indian  boys  and  girls  should  go  to  some  kind 
pf  schools  where  they  would  have  a  highly  intensified  program  and 
special  kinds  of  attention  given  to  them  to  meet  their  problems,  so 
that  when  they  go  to  a  public  school  system  they  can  use.  their  full 
talents  and  excel  F  \ 

I  am  trying  to  get  an  idea  other  thah  a  change  in  the  curriculum, 
and  a  greater  Una  of  local  control  and  student  review  by  the  Indian 
in  the  schooL  and  facilities  for  parents  to  corns  and  visit  the  Indites 
in  the  broading  schools.  What  do  you  tfkfct  to  eee  vis-a-vis  other 
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young  people,  Caucasians  and  other  minority  croups!  Where  do  you 
mint  to  be  vis-a-vis  them  in  the  school  system? 

Mr.  Pkkbeno.  Indians  in  public  schools  need  their  ownspecial  pro- 
grams, and  they  will  respond  to  them  as  they  have  at  White  Eagle 
and  Ponca  City.  I  am  all  for  interaction  witJi  white  people,  I  dont 
think  it  can  hurt  you  as  long  as  we  dont  take  them  too  seriously. 

I  am  not  a  separatist  I  am  not  an  isolationist.  I  am  an  interaction- 
ist  I  think  Indians  can  contribute  a  good  deal  in  public  schools  if 
they  are  proud  of  themselves  and  if  they  can  see  themselves  as  dis- 
tinct and  something  good.  I  am  not  aware  of  all  the  structure  possi- 
bilities* ^ 

Senator  Kbnnbdt.  Alt  your  conference  last  summer  where  you  met 
with  these  other  young  people,  what  kind  of  priority  did  they  place 
on  education  in  the  development  of  Indians?  Was  there  a  sense  of 
priority  or  feel  or  consensus  ab  far  as  the  attitudes  of  the  partici- 
pants? 

Mr.  Penskko.  Sort  of  like  George  Bernard  Shaw's  play,  u Joan 
of  Arc,"  in  which  the  priest  who  so  vehemently  condemned  Joan,  sbw 
her  burning,  and  he  said*  "Oh  my  God,  if  w*  only,  knew the  effects 
of  our  action.91 1  think  kids  need  to  know.  They  win*  to  know  also 
the  effects,  where  tittey  are  in  the  structure  fcria  what  the  effects  of 
their  actions  are  on  thfcirparents  and  their  tribe. 

You  see,  we  went  in  Oklahoma  into  a  project,  "Peace  Pipe.**  It  was 
an  effort  to  get  Indians  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  think  it  is  fairly  ridicu- 
lous, though.  There  are  only  one  or  two  more  improverfehed  areas  of 
the  world,  and  the  cream  of  our  youth  is  encouraged  to  emb&*k  on 
some  foreign  soil  and  seek  out  their  commitments.  Kids  want  to  be 
committed.  I  think  their  educational  institution  can  provide  them  with 
the  basic  sociology,  I  guess,  where  you  are,  they  can  provide  them  with 
the  instruments  to  find  themselves. 

Senator  KsKXimr.  Senator  Mondale  ? 

Senator  Mondalb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I  join  with  the  chairman  in  commending  you  for  a  remarkably 
sensitive  and  inspiring  presentation,  not  only  in  terms  of  what  you  said, 
but  also  the  spirit  in  much  you  expressed  yourself. 

I  have  only  a  few  questions. 

Tou  referred  to  the  conference  which  was  held,  I  gather,  last 
summer. 

Mr.  Pbnsbno.  It  waff  not  a  conference.  It  was  a  regular  institute  on 
American  Indian  affairs. 

Senator  Mondaia  From  what  source,  or  resources,  were  the  funds 
obtained  to  finance  this  conference  f 

Mjr.  Pbksbno.  We  only  got  about  $30,000  in  from  Upward 
Bound  mostly.  The  facilities  were  provided  by  the  BIA.  facilities  at 
Haskell. 

Senator  Mondajub.  How  long  did  this  conference  last  f 

Mr.  Penskno.  It  was  a  6-weeks  summer-school  program.  We  got 
academic  credit  for  it  , 

Senator  Mokdaub.  From  what  source  did  the  suggestion  for  this 
conference  come? 

Mr.  Peksbno.  The  National  Indian  Council. 

Senator  Mondalb.  Do  you  plan  further  conferences  ? 
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Mr.  FxNfiaNO*  We  will  have  four  next  summer.  We  just  submitted  a° 
propceal  tp  a  large  Far-West  university  to  have  a  permanent  institute 
on  American  Indian  affairs,  which  we  will  sponsor. 

Senator  Mokdauu  In  your  opinion,  has  the  Bureau  been  interested 
and  helpful  iA  this  effort  f 

Mr.  Pjbnseno.  They  provided  Us  with  their  facilities  last  summer, 
but  afterward  they  greeted  our  success  by  telling  us  we  were  Utopian. 

Senator  MondaleTwIio  made  that  helpful  comment  f 

Mr.  Penseno.  I  was  told  thib  by  another  staff  member. 

Senator  Moioals.  Did  the  personnel  there  participate? 

Mr.  Penseno.  No.  We  were  free  to  set  our  own  regulations  at  Has- 
kell, Everybody  else  had  an  8  o'clock  curfew.  We  set  our  own  curfew. 
We  set  our  own  hours  and  terms  by  which  students  would  be  expelled. 
The  counselors  and  aides  there  didn't  think  we  could  handle  that 
freedom. 

Senator  Mondale.  Did  you  hire  your  own  counselors  and  ajdes,  and 
soon? 

Mr.  Penseno.  Yes:  and  they  were  all  young  people  like  us.  We  had 
our  own  staff  also  and  contracted  for  our  own  speakers,  moyies. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  think  it  might  be  helpful,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
have  an  exhibit  of  the  curriculum  and  kiud  of  instructors  and  subjects 
discussed.  This  is  another  example  of  the  educational  effort  under- 
taken by  the  Indians  themselves. 

I  have  one  final  question.  Do  you  think  that  quality  education  for 
the  American  Indian  can  be  achieved  without  first  accepting  the  prin- 
ciple of  Indian  control  ? 

Mr.  Penseno.  No. 

Senator  Mondale.  No  further  questions. 
Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Yaroorouffh. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  jthe  Indians 
in  your  area  who  are  returning  from  military  service  are  going  to 
school  under  the  GI  bill,  the  cold  war  01  bill? 

Mr.  Penseno.  No.  I  don't  deal  much  with  statistics. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Do  you  know  if  those  coming  back  are  re- 
turning to  school? 

Mr.  P  en  sen  o.  The  on<3S  I  know  become  winos. 

Senator  Yarborough.  When  they  come  out  of  service? 

Mr.  Penseno.  Yes. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Why?  What  is  the  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Penseno.  My  best  friend,  gujr  that  just  got  a  Bronze  Star  in 
Vietnam,  ismtting  at  home  now,  a  wino ;  a  kid  smarter  than  me. 

Senator  Yarbobough.  I  went  to  school  in  grade  school  with  boys 
that  were  sharper  than  I,  much  sharper,  but,  unfortunately,  all  but 
one, never  went  to  college;  Things  have  changed.  They  would  have  now. 
Schools  in  that  age,  four  out  of  five  boys  dropped  out  of  high  school. 

A  great  problem  here  is  that  these  Indian  young  men  coming  out 
of  service  nave  the  greatest  educational  opportunity  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  The  Government  pays  his  way  through  high  school  free 
if  he  has  not  been  through  high  school.  That  is  a  fcfll  that  was  worked 
out  through  the  Congress  in  1966, 1967,  and  1968.  Now  if  they  have 
not  been  to  high  school,  they  go  to  high  school  4  years  free,  and  get 
college  degrees. 
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They  received  certain  instruction  in  the  military  service.  They  had 
to  handle  these  weapons.  They  come  out  with  a  capability  of  going; 
through  high  school,  or  they  could  go  to  vocational  school  or  trade 
schooi  or  take  flight  training.  There  are  too  many  opportunities  under 
that  MIL  For  young  men  who  didnt  have  the  money  oefore,  it  is  lying 
there  waiting  for  tb  )m. 

Is  there  any  effort  being  made  to  get  these  veterans  to  go  to  school 
when  they  come  out? 

Mr.  Pensexo.  They  don't  want  it.  Education  is  not  a  beneficial  op- 
portunity to  Indiana  It  is  in  most  instances  a  social  death. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Why  is  it  a  social  death  1  I  mean  underlie 
cultural  pattern.  Are  you  speaking  only  of  this  tribe,  the  Ponca  Tribe? 

Mr.  PensekG.  That  is  ail  l  ean  speak  for. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Why  is  it  a  social  death?  Because  they  figure 
it  alienates  him  from  his  people? 

Mr.  Pexseno/  Definitely. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  How  many  Indians  are  in  the  Ponca  Tribe? 

Mr.  Pkxsbko.  2,600,  all  in  Ponca  City  just  about.  About  95  percent 
unemployment  rate.  About  85  percent  dropout,  rate  in  high  school 

Senator  YARBOfeouoH.  Yuu  had  ah  oil  field  on  your  reservation? 1 

Mr.  Pskseno,  Continental  Oil  Co.  has  it  They  bought  it  a  few 
years  ago. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Doesn't  the  tribe  get  anything  out  of  it?  . 

Mr.  Pexseno.  No,  sir.  My  grandmother  gets  0*0  a  year. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  There  was  a  great  fortune  taken  out  of  the 
land  '  -   -  , 

Mr.  Penseho.  Yea,  sir.  . 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Did  they  buy  the  mineral,  rights  outright  and 
didn't  leave  the  lease  in  the  tribe?  How  did  th%  g&  the  mineral  rights 
from  the  tribe? 

Mr. Pfexflmro.  Tliey  bought  it 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Bought  it  foriittle  or  nothing?  If  your  (grand- 
mother only  gets  $80  a  year,  it  must  have  been  a  pretty  cheap  sale 
they  made.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Penseno.  Yes,  sir ;  very  much  so.  In  some  instances  thly  married 
an  Indian  girl.  Then  she  mysteriously  died  a  few  years  later,  and  they 
wound  up  owning  the  land. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  You  mean  the  Indian  girl  mysteriously  died  a 
few  years  later? 

Mr.  Penbeno.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Were  there  a  number  of  cases  of  this  kind? 
Mr.  Pewseko.  Many. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Did  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ever  in- 
vestigate any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Prnbexo.  I  don*t  think  they  thought  it  very  important. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  How  many  years  ago  was  that?  About  1917, 
1918,  in  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Pensewo.  Even  before  then,  when  they  wanted  land  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  When  there  were  agricultural  lands? 

Mr.  Penseko.  Yes. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  How  far  is  Ada,  Okla.,  from  your  home? 
Mr.  Penseno.  I  dont  know,  sir. 
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Senator  Yahborouoh.  In  the  interest  of  time  I  will  forego  other 
questions. 
Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  BeUmon. 

Senator  Bxllxox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to  delay  us  a  great 
deal,  but  I  would  like  to  compliment  Mr.  Penseno  an  the  viewpoint  he 
has  brought  this  committee.  I  know  he  realizes  this  is  a  eerious  prob- 
lem, one  affecting  not  only  the  Oklahoma  Indians  but  Indians  across 
the  country.  Whom  do  you  consider  to  be  an  Indian  f 

Mr.  Pkkgbxo.  The  greatest  leader  the  Cherokee  Tribe  had  was  John 
Ross,  who  was  only  a  quarter  Indian. 

Senator  Bsllmox.  Do  you  consider  a  man  who  has  quarter  blood  to 
be  an  Indian? 

Mr.  Pbkseho.  I  think  Indians  who  adopted  white  kids  considered 
them  Indians. 

Senator  Bkllmox.  So  you  say,  then,  an  Indian  separate  from  his 
blood  

Mr.  Putsbko.  It  is  only  applicable  in  legal  terms,  blood, 
Senator  Bzlucox.  When  you  talk  about  Indian*,  whom  are  you 
talking  about! 

Mr.  PrasBHO.  Somebody  who  wants  to  be  an  Indian,  and  somebody 
who  knows  he  has  to  be  an  Indian. 
Senator  Bxllxok.  For  the  purposes  of  this  committee1  how  are  we 

foing  to  decide  who  is  an  Indian  if  we  start  appropriating  funds  to 
elp  educate  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Penseno.  There  are  tribal  rolls.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  roll. 

Senator  Bellmon.  You  would  say  we  should  determine  our  help 
according  to  the  tribal  rolls? 

Mr.  Pexseno.  Yes  ;  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  each  tribe  should  be 
allowed  to  set  their  own  standards  for  Indians  in  that  tribe. 

Senator  Kbnktot .  Thank  you  very  much.  Wu  appreci  ate  your  state* 
mentt1  Could  you,  along  the  fines  suggested  by  Senator  Mondale.  give 
us  all  the  information  you  have  on  the  meeting  this  past  summer  f 

Mr.  Pknskno.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  if  you  (will  be  in  touch  with  the  chief  coun- 
sel here  and  give  whatever  help  and  assistance  you  can  that  will  pro- 
vide us  with  some  enlightenment  of  that  conference,  how  it  was  set  up 
and  established,  what  was  there,  what  the  general  reaction  of  the 
Indians  was. 

Mr.  Pronra  Yes,  «rt 

Senator  Kknnkdt.  Thank  you  very^much. 

Senator  Yahbobough.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  light  of  the  testimony  had.  from  the  Indian  witnesses 
tne  other  tday,  the  ones  from  San  Francisco,  I  wish  you  could  spare  the 
time  and  give  pome  thought  to  this  cold  war  GI  bill.  It  applies  to  all 
servicemen,  whether  theyhave  been  overseas  or  not,  if  they  have  served 
6  months  and  been  honorably  discharged. 

Mr.  Pknskno.  Indians  can  go  to  college  anywhere  on  a  scholarship. 

Senator  Yakbobottoh.  We  bad  testimony  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  California  would  not  send  them  to  graduate  school.  They 
had  no  funds.  That  if the  reason  I  bring  this  up. 

What  detriment  m  it  to  them  in  their  culture  to  go  to  school! 

Mr.  Pknskko.  There  is  a  price  to  pay  for  everything.  The  way  the 
school  is  set  up  right  now,  it  encourages  socialization  in  the  first  place. 
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It  physically  nepaffctes  you  from  your  family.  The  kids  have  been 
beaten  for  speaking  their  language.  \ 

Senator  xakborouqh.  You  mean  ii\^hey  go  to  public  schools,  they 
are  beaten  for  speaking  the  Indian  language  there? 

Mr.  Pbnseno.  It  used  to  be  Federal  boarding  school. 

Senator  Yarborotjoh.  They  are  beaten  for  speaking  the  Indian  lan- 

^^lt.  Penseno.  They  used  to  be.  There  are  still  occasional  beatings 
now.  It  is  moraemotional  than  physical. 

Senator  Yabborough.  We  had  that  problem  in  Texas  with  Mexican- 
Americans.  They  receive  punishment  if  they  spoke  Spanish  on  the 
school  grounds. 

An  answer  you  gave  as  to  who  is  an  Indian  reminds  me  of  the  early 
days  in  the  West,  the  early  days  of  the  white  man  when  there  was 
warfare  between  the  white  men  and  Indian  tribes.  The  white  children 
were  captured  and  adopted  in  the  Indian  tribes.  If  they  stayed  there 
for  10  yeans  ft  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  you  cotild  ever  get  them 
to  come  back  and  live  in  a  white  settlement  again,  to  get  the  captives 
back  and  what  they  call  reclaim  them,  as  you  doubtless Ttnow.  .* 

Mr.  FsNflkpo.  The  Indian  wants  to  be  treated  like  an  Indian  by 
other  Indians. 

Senator  Yakborouoh.  Some  of  those  adopted  Indians  of  the  tribe 
beoaune  as  Indian  as  a  pterson  bom  an  Indian. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kennedt.  Thank  you  very  much.  < 
Our  toext  witness  is  Dr.  Carl  Marburger,  th?  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  formed  Assistant  Gommiesioner 
for  Education  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs*  "  y 

STATEMENT  OF  Mt  OAXL  MABBTOOEB,  OOMMMSIOmBB  OF  EDIT. 
CATIOH  POE  THE  STAtE  OF  HEW  JKB8EY,  FOWCEE  ASSISTANT 
COHKESSfONES  FOB  EIWJOAIIOH'WB  lf& 

Dr.  Marburgexl  Nogrefct  problem  on  that,  Setiatbr, 

Mi-.  Chairman  and  members  of  the.  subcommittee :  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  ihis  opportunity  to  speak  to  ypu  of  my  concern  about  the  edu- 
cation of  American  Indian  children  and  youth.  It  may  be  in  order  to 
clarify  who  I  am  and  the  reason  for  my  presumption  to  ibotit 
this issue,  *  "  '     4 \  *  * \  - 

I  am  presently  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the.  State  of  «|w 
Jersey,  and  prior  to  July  1967  was  the  Assistant  Ca^irdsaip^er  for 
Education  in  'thcr  Bureau. of  Indian  Affairs  for  a  period  pf  $?byt  jp- 
months.  I  have  been  away  from  the  Bureau  for  some  time  now;  and 
many  of  my  comments  may  be  out-of-date  and  some  of  nay  w^oipi- 
mendations  already  in  practice.      '.4  #  ."     '         \'  ■■ 

To  speak  generally  of  the  state  of  Indian  education,  I  can  say  that 
it  is  most  comparable  with  the  eduction  of  dpadyaptagec^  youth, 
rural  and  urban  throughout  the  country.  I.Q.  and  achievement  test  re^ 
suits  indicate  consistently  low  scores  and  tend  to  retrogress  as  the 
children  go  through  the  grades.  These  children  bring  negative  self- 
image  concepts  to  the  school,  and  the  environmental  handicaps  are  most 
debSitating.  Among  American  Indian  children  these  problems  are 
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exacerbated  by  the  extreme  isolation  of  many,  of  the  families  and  by 
language  deficiencies. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  we  cannot  fault  just  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  failure  to  resolve  the  educational  problems  of 
disadvantaged  youth,  for  no  school  system  has  resolved  tnis  complex 

Jroblem.  Many  individual  children  and families  have  been  helped, 
ut  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers  and  our  inability  as  educators  to  deal 
effectively  with  these  difficult  educational  and  social  problems  have 
militated  against  real  progress. 

A  key  factor  in  the  ability  to  resolve  this  problem  is  the  chronic  lack 
of  well-funded  programs  for  environmentally  handicapped,  children. 
Our  citizens  ana  school  boards  throughout  the  country  recognize  that 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  physically  handicapped  child  cannot  sur- 
vive the  school  situation  without  massive  compensation.  Therefore, 
schools  for  the  physically  handicapped  often  have  a  yearly  pupil  cost 
approximating  $3,000  per  pupil  in  order  to  provide  the  specially 
trained  teacher,  the  facilities,  supplies,  and  equipment  necessary  to 
enable  that  handicapped  child  to  survive  the  scnool  experience. 

We  have  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  a  Kassenblatt  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Our  per-pupil  expenditure  for  those  young  people  is  $3,800  a 
year.  Yet  disaavantadjfi  children  in  our  cities  and  our  rural  areas 
are  normally  provided  ^00  to  $700  per  childper  year— much  smaller 
expenditures  than  are  normal  in  relatively  affluent  suburban  districts. 

This  chronic  underfunding  is  particularly  serious  in  the  Federal 
schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  or  Indian  Affairs.  Around  35,000  In- 
dian children  are  housed  in  boarding  schools  with  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  $1,600  per  child.  Compare  this  with  the  average 
yearly  cost  of  between  $8,800  and  $4,200  for  a  child  attending  a  board- 
ing school  on  the  east  coast.  That  $1,500  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  the 
instructional  costs,  housing,  feeding,  and  total  care  of  the  Indian 
child  for  a  period  of  10  months.  All  that  is  possible  with  this  kind  of 
funding  is  rudimetary  institutional  care,  except  as  individual  teachers 
and  administrators  are  able  to  provide  additional  care  and  affection 
as  their  energies  permit. 

Whan  stopwatches  are  used  by  Federal  agencies,  not  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  to  determine  how  many  children  can  be  fed  in  an 
hour,  then  all  semblance  of  family  living  is  destroyed  and  the  board- 
ing schools  become  de  facto  alms  bouses. 

I  personally  fault  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  this  condition.  They 
continually  make  odious  comparisons  with  local  school  districts  where 
Indian  children  are  also  often  receiving  an  inadequate  education  with* 
out  recognizing  the  formidable  additional  handicap  of  isolation,  Ian* 
guage,  and  family  problems  of  the  children  in  boarding  schools.  I  also 
fault  educators  for  not  having  available  the  data  necessary  to  justify 
their  request  for  sufficient  funding.  These  data  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  consistently  and  legitimately  request  Meanwhile,  Indian  chil- 
dren, particularly  thdae  in Tboarding  schools,  continue  to  lose. 

A  second  severe  handicap  to  the  provision  of  quality  education  for 
American  fodiaa  children  is  the  civil  service  status  of  the  profes- 
sionals. Salaries  are,  not  comparable  to  other  school  systems,  and  the 
isolation  of  many  of  £hei  schools  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  recrtUfc 
merit  and  retention  of  qualified  personnel.  Civil  service  lacks  fieri- 
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bility  and  creates  a  fantastic  inbreeding,  which  makes  it  nearly 
impossible  for  all  but  the  most  persistent  applicants  outside  the  system 
to  }oin  the  professional  staffs,  except  at  the  beginning  teacher  level. 

A  key  question  is,  should  there  be  boarding  schools?  Considering  the 
isolation  of  Indian  families,  particularly  among  the  Navaho  and  in 
Alaska,  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  alternative  to  the  boarding 
schools.  1 1  would  phase  them  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  key  factor 
should  be  their  location.  Until  we  have  more  roads  in  Navaho  areas 
(and  I  strongly  recommend  adequate  funding  for  those  roads) ,  board- 
ing schools  for  secondary  pupils  are  the  only  alternative  to  no  school 
at  all. 

Those  schools,  however,  should  not  be  in  Oklahoma,  California,  and 
Nevada,  They  must  be  on  or  near  the  reservation  so  that  youth  can  go 
home  on  weekends  and  holidays,  so  that  parents  can  be  involved  in 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  so  that  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
school  accrue  to  the  community  on  the  reservation.  , 

And  since  there  must  be  boarding  schools,  they  must  be  exemplary 
models  of  quality  education.  They  must  be  funded  at  a  level  that  takes 
them  far  beyond  institutional  care,  and  they  must  be  staffed  flexibly 
with  the  finest  administrators  and  teachers  it  is  possible  to  recruit. 

Further,  no  elementary  child  should  be  placed  in  a  boarding  school, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Alaska,  where  you  hcurd  of  many  of 
the  problems  there  of  distance  and  small  communities,  which  means 
that  we  must  build  elementary  schools  on  the  reservation  as  near  to  the 
families  and  communities  as  is  possible.  . 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  exemplary  education  to  be  provided 
for  Indian  children  in  Federal  schools  as  long  as  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  is  in  the  Department  of  Interior.  The  energies  id  thafcDe- 
partment  are  primarily  expended  in  their  land  management  and  con- 
servation functions.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  concerned  primarily  with  human  resource  functions,  and  the  Bu- 
reau is  at  a  real  disadvantage  in  the  competition  for  funds  at  the  de- 
partmental level. 

Further,  by  the  fact  of  its  location  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Education  Division  is  isolated  from  the  research,  program  devel- 
opment, evaluation,  and  dissemination  activities  in  education,  so  that 
the  educators  in  the  Bureau  are  severely  but  of  touch  with  the  prac- 
tices in  the  field.  A  good  example  is  title  I  and  title  III  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  They  are  currently  included, 
but  they  are  likely  to  be  excluded  by  July  pf  this  year  because  of  Ahe 
limitation  placed  on  them  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  tune  the  Bureau  was  brought  into  the  funding  for  the  Ele*. 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  a  limitation  was  placed  on  the 
Bureau  that  the  fiinding  would  exist  only  up  through  this  July,  and 
then  at  the  same  tim&Oongress  also  then  approved  a  2-^ear  forward 
funding,  which  means  then  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire  as  of 
this  July  would  not  be  included  in  the  forward  funding. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  children  would 
not  be  eligible  for  title  I  and  title  III  funding  as  of  July  unless  Con- 
gress does  something  about  it  . 

The  greatest  difficulty  I  experienced  as  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Education,  as  touched  on  by  Dr.  Osview  this  morning,  was  that  Hiad 
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little  line  control  over  the  educators  under  my  jurisdiction.  Previous 
alkgiancee  of  the  educators  were  to  area  directors  and  reservation  sn- 
^penntendents.  All  budgetary  and  programmatic  decision^  were  there- 
fore channeled  through  honeducators  who  had  concern  about  the 
totality  of  their  bureau  responsibility. 

Although  I  attempted  through  a  series  of  memorandums,  backed  by 
the  Commissioner,  to  establish  this  more  direct  line  of  responsibility, 
for  the  most  part  direction  was  still  given  by  other  than  education 
personnel. 

My  responsibility  as  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Education  was  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  fact  that  personnel  decisions,  construction  wul 
rehabilitation  facilities,  and  data  processing  were  under  other  assist- 
ant commissiciiers  >r  directors.  I  had  little  or  no  control  over  these  n& 
pects  of  education  whijteh  would  normally  fall  under  the  auspice  of  the 
person  hi  charge  of  education, 

As  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  city  you  have  total  re* 
sponsibility  for  all  the  education  that  takes  place  in  thaWjity,  which 
includes  personnel  decision,  including  building  and  construction.  And 
this  is  true  of  Mr.  Zellers.  He  does  not  have  that  kind  of  authority  over 
a  great  part  of  his  division.  *  1 

Tor  this  reason  and  the  reasons*  mentioned  iJreviously,  I  strongly 
recommend  the  transfer  of  all  the  educational  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  (including  personnel  and  construction)  to  the  Office 
of  Education  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  am  convinced  this  would  provide  great  advantages  to  Indian 
children.  This  would  be  particularly  true  since  the  Office  of  Education 
would  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  be  responsible  for  operating 
school  programs.  .  . 

I  recognize  that  the  Indian  people  have  indicated  a  strong  resist- 
ance to  this  projected  move. 

We  had  a  series  of  conferences  in  Denver  where  this  expression 
was  given  by  the  Indian  people.  They  justifiably  see  their  concerns 
being  swallowed  up  in  an1  even  larger  bureaucracy,  but  in  spite  of  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary,  the  transfer  of  Indian  health  to  the  Tte- 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  improved  the  he* ,1th 
of  American  Indians.  .  „ 

I  believe  comparable  benefits  would  accrue  in  education,  especially 
if  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress  recognized  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  the  finest  educational  experiences  for  Indian  chil- 
dren by  their  copumtment  to  substantial  increases  in  appropriation. 

Until,  or  if,  such  a  transfer  decision  is  made,  thj&n  the  chief  educa- 
tion officer  of  the  Bureau  must  have  line  responsibility  for  all  educa- 
tion components  within  the  Bureau.  Further,  he  must  have  the  funds 
to  provide  quality  education  programs  and  the  flexibility  within 
civil  eerViceto  staff  them.  r ' .  .  '         .  -  ' 

One  last  point,  laid  critically  he  must  involve  and  continue  to involve 
Indian  people  anil  Indian  youth  and  Indian  students  in  the  decision* 
m^Vii^gjpr<vww    it  relates  to  their  education. 

Thank  you,  Senator.  "  r  r~   f  .      k  .  \;",rf 

Senator  Kuwinsor.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  vAat  J  thihk  is  a 
vsflry  comprehensive  statement.  Very  brief,  very  concise*  and  pointing  \ 
ote£  first  of  all,  the  need  for  the  funding  and,  second,  the  reojftahba-^ 
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tion  of  the  line  responsibility.  I  think  you  have  touched  on  two  very 
important  aspects  which  muse  be  explored  in  any  kind  of  consideration 
of  Indian  education. 

In  the  final  part  of  your  statement,  you  commented  on  the  impor- 
tance of  inclusion  of  the  Indians  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum. 
I  am  wondering  if  you,  as  an  educator  and  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  with  your  own  background  experience,  could  give  us  some  kind  of 
reason  as  to  why  you  believe  that  that  is  really  important. 

Dr.  MAKBtMosB.  Senator,  I  think  as  educators  we  have  too  long  as- 
sumed that  we  knerw  the  answer.  We  hv/c  bs«n,  I  think,  facing  many 
of  the  crises  in  education  today  because  of  that  assumption.  The  as- 
sumption that  we  knew  best  ana  thai  parents  could  not  bring  an  input, 
*  substantive  input,  into  the  education  of  .their  children,  that  young 
people  could  not  bring  a  substantive  input  and;  indeed,  teachers  m  well. 

We  have  not  involved  teachers  in  the  decisionmaking  process  to  the 
extent  that  I  think  is  necessary,  and  I  think  much  of  the  unrest  today 
stems  from  our  concept  that  we  know  what  is  best.  Wt  dont  know  what 
is  best  I  think  we  need  to  involve  Indian  people,  the  communities,  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  affecting  the  education  of  their  children. 

Now,  this  becomes  an  extremely  difficult  task  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  because  of  the  boarding-school  concept 

Bough  Rock  Demonstration  School,  I  think,  is  a  successful  demon- 
stration school  because  it  has  involved  its  community,  because  the  par- 
ents are  critically  involved  in  the  decisionmaking  process.  It  is  also 
there  where  the  parents  are.  It  also  has  substantive  funding  beyond  that  ° 
which  is  available  in  the  normal  boarding  school.  I  think  it  is  a  critical 
ingredient  at  a  national  level.  There  must  be  continuation  and  mainte-  - 
nance  of  the  Indian  Advisory  Committee  on  Education.  I  think  at  the 
reservation  level  there  has  to  oo  the  equivalent  of  such  a  committee,  and 
at  the  local  level  certainly  school  boards  become  a  part  of  the  decision- 
making process  in  education. 

Senator  Enonmr.  Now,  this  is  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum 
as  well  as  making  decisions  which  will  affect  the  normal  school  board 
decisions.  Will  this  affect  the  quality  of  the  decisions  f 

Dr.  Maxbubosr.  Otherwise  it  is  a  phony  and  won't  do  a  thing.  It  is 
like  a  student  council.  They  are  told  they  can  decide  on  the  color  of 
bunting  for  a  dance.  It  is  totally  meaningless.  I  mean  real  commitment 
to  involvement  by  the  people,  the  students  and  the  staff.  ■ 

Senator  Khkkxdt.  One  final  question.  %  ; 

Would  you  <fere  to  comment  on  the  relevancy  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program  as  far  as  the  BIA  is  concerned?  What  I  am  interested 
in  is  the  future.  What  direction  should  this  take! 
mm  Br .  Maxbu&ghk.  I  don't  know  what  has  taken  place  since  I  was  there, 
but  vocational  education  was  not,  I  think,  adequately  taken  care  of  in 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  I  think  for  the  most  part  it  is  not 
taken  care  of  nationally.  I  think  the  new  amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Act  will  improve  vocational  education.  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  those  amendments.  They  can- 
not at  the  current  time. 

I  think  it  is  easy  to  categorize  young  people  and  students,  Indian 
children  or  black  children,  or  Puerto  Rican,  and  say  vocational  educa- 
tion is  the  thing  for  them,  and  that  is  the  real  danger.  We  must  provide 
options  for  our  people,  some  for  vocational  experience  of  various  kxgtds, 
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such  as  Haskell  offers.  Others  are  college  bound.  There  must  be  a  whole 
variety  of  options  for  our  people  in  the  schools. 

Currently  in  the  Bureau  schools  we  don*  provide  those  kinds  of  op- 
tions that  atiow  for  the  flexibility.  Here  *£ain  it  is  a  question  of  fund- 
ing: With  80  young  people  in  the  class,  it »  difficult  to  provide  options 
for  vocational  education,  college  bound,  and  00  on.  We  need  to 
strengthen  greater  the  educational  program  provided.  We  shouldn't 
use  that  as  a  general  track  by  which  we  categorize  the  young  people 
without  adequate  diagnosis  of  what  the  stalls  and  potentials  mi§ht  be. 

Senator  &tody  I  know  that  the  others  have  a  lot  of  questions.  I 
want  to  comnraid  you  for  your  statement 

Dr.  Mareurorr.  Thank  yc^,  sir.  / 

Senator  Kuwhtt.  Senator  Yarborouirh. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Commissioner  Marburger,  this  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent paper  for  someone  who  has  been  really  there  at  the  point  of 
command  where  you  issued  orders  but  without  the  means  or  appar- 
ently getting  them  through. 

wr.  marburger*  Not  much  happened  all  too  often  as  a  result  of  those 
orders.  ■"• 

Senator  Yarborough.  I  know  it  was  a  frustrating  experience,  but 
your  description  to  us  and  your  recommendations  are  of  value  to  this 
committee.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

Dr.  Marburger.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Mondaia  I  think  your  testimony  is  exceedingly  significant* 
not  only  been" *»  of  what  you  nave  said  but  also  because  you  do  so  from 
the  vantage  point  of  experience  within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
You  were,  as  I  understand  it,  in  charge,  insofar  as  anybody  is  in 
charge,  of  the  Indian  education  programs  in  the  Bureau  for  about  15 
months. 

Dr.  Marburger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mondale.  Why  such  a  short  period  ? 

Dr.  Marburger*  Well,  it  was  an  exciting  time,  and  I  enjpyed  the 
experience  greatly.  I  did  have  the  opportunity  for  the  state  experience 
and  some  strong  arm  twisting  on  the  part  of  my  Governor.  It  would 
seem  like  this  was  an  experience  I  had  not  had  as  a  professional  edu-  , 
cator,  and  I  wished  to  move  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Mondais.  There  was  no  frustration  or  despair  t 

Dr.  Marburger.  That  is  not  true.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  frustra- 
tion, but  that  was  not  the  reason  for  mv  leaving. 

Senator  Mgnbaxjb.  You  make  a  tefiing  jpomt  at  the  outset-  of  your 
te&timonyLone  which  I  think  has  been  dweOed  on  far  too  little  in  these 
hearings.  That  point  is  that  with  all  the  recommended  changes  in  per* 
sonnely  concept  end  administration,  (lie  question  is  still  whether  or  not 
sulfides*  t»*™t?**  *r*  being  applied  to  achieve  quality  education. 

Do  you  have  an  opinion  as  to  how  much  the  Government  should 
spend  per  pupil  for  quality  education  for  the  American  Indian? 

Dr.  mmamitiL  Yek mr* 

Senator  Monpali.  What  is  it  t 

Dn  MiMBdmnu  I  think  we  have  to  use  the  figures  I  see  comparable 
to  those  of  the  private  boarding  schools  <m  the  east  ooaet  I  am  talk- 
in«alxmt$a^0^Ar,a8a%iiva  ■       .  ^  ^ 

Senator  Mowdaur.  Do  yoa  have  an  opinion  as  to  what  might  flow^ 
from  that  investment  f 
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Dr.  Marburgeil  That  is  a  long-ran^o  and  difficult  question.  I  think 
that  from  that  flow  the  kind  of  clasp  size,  the  kind  of  experiences,  the 
kinds  of  staff,  the  kinds  of  administrators  and  teachers.  If  you  couple 
that  with  some  type  of  moratorium  on  civil  service  for  a  long  enough 
period  of  time  to  give  the  Assistant  Commissioner  or  the  Commis- 
sioner an  opportunity  to  reach  out  for  the  kind  of  personnel  we  need, 
I  think  we  could  demonstrate  as  educators  that  we  could,  provide  the 
kind  of  education  allowing  young  people  to  have  those  options  of 
work,  of  further  training,  of  college,  if  we  could  provide  those  kinds 
of  funds. 

Once  again  I  must  couple  that  with  staff,  because  the  only  panacea 
in  education  is  that  which  frees  the  cost-syndrome  teacher  in  that 
classroom  and  the  administrator  who  frees  up  that  teacher  and  his 
staff  and  his  community  to  involve  himself. 

Senator  Mondale.  Even  with  adequate  funding,  the  right  kind  of 
teachers  and  professional  administrators  are  also  an  indispensable 
element.  Your  testimony  concludes  rather  strongly  that  the  present 
method  of  teacher  selection  is  to  be  condemned. 

Does  the  local  principal  of  a  school  now  have  any  authority  over 
the  selection  of  his  teachers  in  the  Bureau  system  ? 

Dr.  Makburger.  Relatively  little.  As  always,  a  competent  adminis- 
trator seeks  ways  in  which  he  can  become  involved.  But  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  far-flung  employer,  which  is  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  schools,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  do  that  as  it  currently 
is  set  up. 

Senator  Mondale.  If  Stewart  Vocational  School  is  short  one  teacher, 
they  advertise  in  the  record  of  the  Civil  Service  roster  nationally,  and 
a  teacher  is  hired  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Then  one  day  he 
arri  ves  at  this  school  to  instruct.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Mahbuboer.  I  really  cannot  adequately  respond  to  that  any 
longer.  I  don't  know  what  the  procedures  are. 

Senator  Mondale.  In  your  day  what  was  it  f  " 

Dr.  Marburger.~  In  our  day  we  had  a  central  recruiting  bureau  lo- 
cated in  Albuquerque  for  secondary  staffs.  Elementary  teachers  could 
be  referred  out  to  four  or  five  local  superintendents  or  principals 
in  a  more  effective  way  than  secondary  level. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  hit  hard  the  need  for  line  control  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  <for  Education.  T  gather  that  Nader's  crit- 
icism, that  the  board  of  education  for  these  Indian  schools  is  the 
regional  director,  is  basically  a  sound  description  of  the  system. 

Dr.  Marburger.  The  area  director  is  really  the  controlling  factor  hi 
the  education. 

Senator  Mondale.  Did  you  find  on  occasions  that  you  would  make 
recommendations  for  personnel?  curriculum,  or  other  suggestions  that 
were  vetoed  and  disregarded  by  the  regional  directors  f 

Dr.  Marbttrokr.  1  think  it  is  n.ore  subtle  than  that*  There  was  not  a 
flagrant  disobedience  of  orders  or  anything  of  the  sort,  but  just  a  fail- 
ure for  things  to  happen. 
Senator  Mondale.  They  did  not  say  "No"?  It  just  didn't  happen? 
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Senator  Mgkbalr  Can  yod  gfte  us  eaamfflefof  ^ 
Emendations  ^rhidd  yon  made  that  w$re  in  fact  vetoed  or  jtwt'didn.'t 
happeA?       •  •  *  ■"  '     ■'  . 

Vt^Mjamcmmu  I  asked  to  have  the  authority  loir  ^1  promotion 
above**  certain  level  to  came  through  my  office  so  that  I  could  have 
some  input  into  those  promotions,  end  thoy  were  always  from  within. 
They  would  flow  to  me  oecegkauflly,  but  btk  occasion  I  would  find  otft 
that  so-and-so  had  been  ptamoMd  and  I  w*s  not  *wa*e  Of  it  T*fe  chan- 
nels were  there,  but  it  just  dfitat  bappm  quite  thai  way* 

Senator  MoKTkojt  So  thia  request  was  not  granted.  Who  made  the 
deciaibirtttfe 

'   Dr.  Stddrtmcanu  The  ar^  director 
at  a  kmc*  e&elon  than  that 

Senator  Moitoaul  What  Wad  the  suggestion  of  the  Bureau—that 
regional  director*  be  the  guiding  fbtcefor  Indian  education  within 
their  region  f  "  ' 

Dr.  Mahbttkge*.  They  are  hot  educators.  They  are  concerned  with 
all  the  problems  of  the  Bureau.  I  think  etefcntialfy  it  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  area  director  Of  schools  for  education,  along  with  a  wel- 
fare person*  along  with  another  person. 

I  hoped  to  build  a  line  responsibility  from  myself  to  that  person, 
but  their  allegiance  then  was  also  to  the  area  director  as  the  welfare 
person  was.  So  area  directors  were  in  many  ways  making  budgetary 
and  fiscal  decisions.  I  had  very  little  oontpol  over  tbem. 

Senator  Mokuaub.  In  light  of  the  little  influence  thpt  the  educa- 
tional section  in  the  national  BIA  has  over  th£  BIA  controlled  sys- 
tems, how^  much  control  or  influence  does  that  department  have  over 
the  education  of  Indian  children  in  public  schools  f 

Dr.  Majgbubgdl  It  has  relatively  little.  Almost  nothing  except 
through  the  Johneon-O'Malley  fond. 

Senator  Momuuc  Yet  two-think  of  the  children  are  in  public 
schools!  / 

Dr.  Mahbttbgml  RighL  J 

Senator  Motoaxjc  What  effort  has  been  made  to  influence  public 
educational  systems  for  Indian  children  which  were  receiving  Jbhn- 
eon-CMalley  funds? 

Dr.  MasBraaka.  Relatively  little.  Attempts  were  made,  but  there 
were  two  persons  on  my  staff  with  responsibility  for  Johnson* 
CMalley  and  to  cover  the  waterfront,  as  it  were,  programs. 

Senator  MbtnuiAjHow  much  money  was  spent  through  Johnson* 
pitfalley  support  while  you  were  in  charge t  ' 
rDr.  Ibisml  d^Vrtoall.  V 
••i  Sauator  Ift&fmm  A  roqga  cetteite*  :  * 

-    J)t7iiMSMeSta6L  I  cOeM  not  feite  it  to  yott.  I  lost  that  flgun  totally . 
*>■  (Senator  MoimAiAWotel*^ 
Was  inadequate?  •■  -  * 

Dr.  HaaauMUL  By  all  means,  It  was  inadeqfuate. 

Senat* 

CMaHey  funds  go  to  «ehc*>I  districts  with  no  string*  at  all  auacfeedf 
I)r;  Miaki«e& 

Senator  Mom^^%t  strings  are  there?  k> 
pr.  HattCBooL  Bfcept  that  there  is  a  submission  of  an 
tion,  that,  in  effect,  becomes  the  only  string* 
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Senator  Mondalb.  Doee  that  application  set  forth  a  plan  for  edu- 
cating those  children! 

Dr.  Makbtjroeb.  I  don't  recall,  sir,  what,  the  specifics  of  that  appli- 
cation were.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Zellers  or  someone  could  respond  to  that 
better  than  I  can. 

Senator  Mondalb.  You  referred  to  the  Budget  Bureau  and  its 
views  about  Indian  education.  Does  the  Budget  Bureau  also  perform 
a  dominant  role  in  the  educational  policy? 

Dr.  Mabbubozr.  In  my  judgment,  yes. 

Senator  Mondaul  Mr.  McKittrick^  name  waff  mentioned  earlier 
by  Mr.  Nader.  I  would  ask  for  some  candor  on  your  part  here,  because 
he  made  a  very  harsh  criticism  of  the  Budget  Bureau  in  this  regard 
on  account  of  its  dominance  and  interference.  I  think  he  charged 
that  Mr.  McKittrick  had  even  frustrated  President  Johnson's  decree 
that  load,  control  should  be  instituted  in  these  school  systems,  thezeby 
permitting  the  parents  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  education 
of  their  children. 

Do  you  have  any  comments  in  this  general  area! 

Dr.  Makbttbuer.  No.  sir;  not  on  that  specifically.  I  would  say  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  sending  abut  out  to  see  reservations  and 
see  schools,  spending  a  couple  of  days,  who  would  than  make  judg- 
ments that  on  the  basis  of  this  certain  decisions  would  have  to  be 
made,  they,  in  effect,  entered  the  programs  to  a  great  extent  because 
they  controlled  thti  purse  strings  and,  in  effect,  made  the  determina- 
tions that  certain  things  had  to  happen. 

Senator  Mokdaus.  were  they  interested  or  qualified  to  pass  on  the 
questions  of  Indian  education,  m  your  judgment! 

Dr.  Marbdkojbr.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  were.  I  thitrie  I  also,  as 
I  indicated  in  the  paper,  have  to  fault  myself^  educators  generally, 
^for  our  lack  of  the  kinds  of  data  to  assist  them  in  snaking  budgetary 
decisions.  We  simply  did  not— I  dicTnot  have  available  to  me  during 
the  time  I  was  there  a  record  of  the  costs  of  running  Indian  educa- 
tion for  the  time  I  was  there. 

~   I  think  the  month  before  I  left  I  finally  got  a  processing  run  on 
what  the  expenditures  were. 

Senator  Mondaul  Ton  were  there  15  months  and  were  Ji6t  supplied 
the  cost  figures  for  the  system  ypu  were  supposed  to  be  responsible  . 
for! 

Dr.  Marbutokb.  That  is  right  We  kept  them  on  the  cuff  in  the 
office,  but  the  data  processing  system  did  not  provide  me  with  the 
kind  of  data  except  in  the  last  month  or  so. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  you  think  quality  Indiaa  education  cart  be 
accomplished  without  substantial  authority  in  the  Indwn  communities 
to  influence  the  educational  direction  of  their  own  children^ 

Br,  Marbukobb.  No^sir ;  I  don't  think  it  can* 

Senator  Mokdaub.  Thank  you  very  much* 

Senator  Yakbobouok.  Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Dr.  Marburger,  I  have  a  couple  of  real  brief 
questions. 

First  of  all,  in  your  judgment,  what  is  the  proper  goal  for  Indifcn 
education? 
Dr.  Mabbtjbgeb.  Proper  goal? 


.'ft/. 


I 

L 


suae 


pie,  all 


 to  BcovioVthem  with 

the  decisions  as  to  where  they  want  to  go  in  their  kvos:  and  to  be  able 
W<dM&<iMn  «f ee&rty  « 
-  Ttefrineensto-g6  to^Hege^tdgotevoa^ 
«vw  the  vocalional«ftoiea1fcey  wish.io  make^as  ^-^-ww  • 
round  out  a  young  person  in  terms  of  his  relationship,  JP»P  W?**1* 
«sirt,touie*rf5aureiime^  "^W^^^SteS 
These  arethegeneraUoalb  as  I  see  it,  for  aJlchflo^S4d««^ 

^ttffBauew.  Do  yon  feel  if  we  torn  over  the  decisionmaking 
rosponsibiUty  fo*cdn«atioato  Indian  adults,  that  they  an  going  to 


with  tW  goals  that  yom  have  Jaid  Ottt  t 
~*iian*3ip8«n^t^^^^ 
Senator  Bsllmok^  Suppose  they  donxt 


Dr.  Mabbtjmbb.  This  is  what  we  need  to  ait  down  and  talk  to  Indian 
people  about*  They  will  have,  obviously,  other  goals  for  theur  young 
people.  This  indeed  is  a  part  of  what  we  need;  to  become mvolved;ra. 
^5  they  see  the  preservation  of  their  culture  andother  factors  which 
are  tile  very  key,  then  I  think  we  need  to  involve  them  m  those 
decisions.  :'.'••*-'••  '•  •  •  •       '■  '■   ■  ; 

Senator  Bsllkox.  From  what  you  have  said,  what  we  are  talking 
-about  here  is  educating  Indians  to  become  whits. pwphi  ;  ,,  _ 

Dr.  Marbtjhoek.  No,  sir.  It  is  educatmg  Indians  to  be  well  qualified 
human  beings.  1  > 

Senator  Bmxitox.  By  our  standards  f 


Dr.  Mjjaruwms.  By  the  standards,  by  human  eUndards,  if  you  will, 
sir.hy  the  standard/of  the  Indian  peopleand  the  stands^  oTall  of 


tent  that  preserves  their  religion  and  their  culture,  should  we,  in  the 
white  community  object  to  this,  or  should  we  go  along  wi|h  the 

decision f  '  '  ■    ;iit:'iil        ■  «■"' 

Br.  MAaawm  I  don*  think  it  is  going  along.  I  think  if  we  be- 
lieve in  the  prinsiple  of  involving  people  inJthe  decaskomM^^pr^ 
est  and that is  their  decision, Ikmwe  will  bring  whaler*  wisdom 
vSl^ledge  ^  have  te  the  eithadon^ 
™ffi#eiBUSfcm^th*^ 
sJ  ef  the  constesiiiw  thsi'S^ 

M3eqatorBM^o«r.lMtMatkor»otfa>ay>efl>ion  -w,:-. -^.-n,**/.  3& 

wf  ;the  whoJa,barea^ 


Dapartmentofths 

■  Sti 


Brrreau  that1  could  be 


jERJC; 
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I  think,  however,  education  to  remain  there,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated  in  the  paper,  simply  means  that  it  etifles  the  professionals  in 
the  fWd,  although  there  are  many  competent  teachers  and  competent 
administrators  who  are  simply  out  of  touch  with  reality  in  education 
today. 

I  think  this  reason,  plus  the  fact  the  office  to  run  a  program  would 
really  jput  them  on  their  mettle  and  I  think  would  be  of  great  benefit 
tolndianchiHrwi. 

Senator  Bkahon.  In  your  testimony  yea  have  recommended  that 
the  fund  be  appropriated  directly  for  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren for  this  purpose  alone. 

Can  you  define  whom  you  consider  an  Indian  to  be?  How  will  we 
decide  who  shares  in  these  funds! 

Dr.  Ifaammona*  I  think  the  answer  the  young  man  gave  in  terms 
of  tribal  roles  is  certainly  appropriate.  I  dont  know  wnft  the  blood 
quantum  is.  Obviously  there  needs  to  be  &  Wood  quantum,  whatever  it 
•  maybe. 

lndfanneas  is  a  state  of  mind.  We  hate  to  reccgniae  this,  that  a  per- 
son believes  in  Ids  Indianness.  fie  hail  some  Wood  raantum  to  go  along 
with  it,  pft*s  tribal  rolls  which  do  record  who  Indian  people  are. 

Senate  Baudf  on.  Thank  you  vetymuch. 

Senator  TABBcmouoH.  Senator  Mondale.  ; 

Senator  Mohimi*l  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  about  your  pro* 
poeal  to tl^nrfer  education  funds toOB* 

Do  you  think  OE  in  turn  would  turn  this  responsibility  over  to  the 

Dr.  Hajdsiiiionit  I  think  that  would  be  a  tragedy,  at  least  for  the  time 
being.'.  ■    •  .         '  v 

I  say  that,  coining  from  a  State  as  a  State  education  officer. 

I  tMnkthat  the  structuring  of  it,  the  kind  of  funding  that  is  times- 
sary  to  operate  iti  the  kind  of  general  expertise  needed  to  1n^ld  %n 
exemplary system  for  Indian  education,  I  think  at  this  point  in  time 
„  must  be  a  ration  of  the  Federal  Government* 

I  think  ever  time,  as  school  communities,  as  States  are  abl*  to  seoept 
the  responsibility  to  provide  comparable  eocemplary  education  expert* 
ence&t^Ithinkfei^iiMbeta  - 

I  think  they  need  to  demonstrate  that  befote  they  say,  "Here  are 
Indian  children  to  educate,*  because  they  are  not  getting  good  educa- 
tion there,  either.  *  .«--*ri\i         ...  ■:^.i,,j;y  :  - 

Senator  Mondale.  Normally  when  a  function  from  one  Dtpa*^ 
n^t  is  tmnrferr^  to  another,  the  w 

new.  location.  Ib  that  what  you  cwtemplate  >  t  :  r 

Dr.  Makkuk»l  I  contemplate the  education  aspects  going  over, 
that  means  peraonnel  related  to  education,  <»nsUiHitk)n  reh^  to 
education,  all  of  that.  *;  :      ■■■  -V*  ?v4^,t  >k: 

Whether  that  lea  vee  enough  behind  so  that  the  BIA  could  still  be 
viable,  I  cannot  respond.  It  would  take  certainly  a  substantive  part 
of  the  budgat  of  Indian  Affairs,  rf  edticatioo  were  moved  over*  1 

Senator  Momuut,  We  had  testimony  thrt 
School  offers  three  courses— domestic  help,  farawork^ and  hoqse 
painting— which  takes  4  years.  If  that  is  accuntte,  what  is  your  judg- 
ment otthat  vocational  school? 
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Dr.  Marbuhger.  I  cannot  respond  to  the  Stewart  school  specifically, 
but  we  spend  an  awful  lot  of  time  boring  kids  in  education.  I  don't 
think  we  need  4  years  for  this  type  of  program-  I  think  we  need  a 
much  greater  variety  of  programs.  ■  t  ^ 

Once  again  I  plead  with  the  Congress  to  recognize  the  children  m 
Federal  schools  under  vocational  amendments  fmd  other  amendments 
as  they  come  through.  As  the  Congress  passes  those  acts,  count  the 
Federal  children  in Hie  process.  ,  .  .  - 

The  children  in  the  public  schools  are  getting  advantage  from  it,  hut 
the  ones  in  the  Federal  schools  are  not 

Senator  Monday  They  are  not  counted  m  the  formula  ? 

Dr*  Makburghl  No,  sir.  At  least  the  only  ones  I  know  that  Indian 
children  are  counted  in  are  elementary  and  secondary,  title  I. 

Senator  Motoaia  Thank  yon,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Senator  Yabbobot&h.  Mr.  Ommiseioner,  you  mentioned  in  your 
paper  that  yon  have  an  inbreeding  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
same  personnel  being  in  others  that  they  recommend,  and  Sft  forth. 

Now,  these  teachers  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  they  ate  under 
Civil  Serviqe,  like  the  general  civil  service  employees  ? 

Dr. MAXBtraoia.  Yes, sir. 

Senator  Yabborqttgh.  Hiey  teach  a  couple  of  years  vx  the  Indian 
school  and  then  drop  out  and  teach  in  the  public  school  system  in  Okla- 
homa, Arizona^  Colorado,  wherever  the  reservation  might  be,  oand 
then  move  back  into  the  Indian  school  system,  /     -    >  \ 

You  know  school  systems  have  certain  jnobility  between  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  public  school  system  and  ?s  betwen  States.  California 
hires  them  away  from  us.  ■  • .  . 

So  they  have  that  mobility  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  their 
teachers  move  out  of  that  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  eyffftm  into  «ther 

Dr.  Sam^bgbl  Yes,  sir;  tiiey  do,  because  they  come  in  as  certified 
pereonneLTfrey  cone  in  with  their  certificates  from  the  varioos  States 
and  colleges.  ,j -.        i  /       v      -  • 

?  They  have  much  greater  mobility  out  of  the  Bureau  thfm  perhaps  in, 
because  yen  have  to  join  inthe  civil  service  system,  ,  . 

Senator  Yabbobotoh.  Once  you  get  in  wre,  they  go  otit  and  teach 
a  year  or  two  in  the  State  system;  once  they  gist  into  the  syBrteqi  thty 

C*1^J^^  but  probe^  no&  Ita*  pi  the 

teachers  stay  within  the  system  once  they  become  a  part  of  the  cjjjil 
service  system.  ■        •:  • . . , ,  . .  f  v .        .  :'r 

Senator  Yaidboboo^h.  ^SVhere  teacheifc  have  re^iremejit  j 
their  o^m  State,  they  carw  it  ftm  disto<*  W  distj**,.^ 
^tttonity  to  cm  khpwl^ 

Dr. Mamubowl Tes,ir«  •  ^ 

4  Senator  YAMOiwraH. Is  whet  you  aietalkii^>l)^M.  n  ,.. 

five hierarchy.  .    '  "V  •:•       • '  .4::*'  a  , 

^ooss-feitilixati^ 
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Dr.  Makbtthoeb.  That  is  right.  ■ 
Senator  Yakborouoh.  That  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs? 
Dr.  Marbukgbr.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Yarborottgh.  Senator  Mondale  asked  the  question  about 
moving  the  whole  package,  you  might  just  get  the  package  in  another 
department 

I  think  rather  than  move  the  Indian  Affairs  to  some  other  depart- 
ment, just  move  education  ovftrthere. 
Dr.  Mabburgeb.  That  is  what  I  am  suggesting.  #  #  f 

Senator  Yahborotjoh.  It  would  be  a  little  more#  competitive  in  the 
Bureau,  and  .do  a  good  job,  if  you  split  up  the  jurisdiction  in  two 
places? 

Dr.  Mabbuhoer.  I  am  suggesting  the  movement  of  education  to  tne 
Office  of  Education.  ^   ;    \  ' 

Senator  Yahborouoh.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Mait^uraer,  tor 
bringing  yrour  experience  and  your  knowledge  as  a  leading  education 
adnnnislrator  in  the  country,  having  seen  the  bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
management  of  the  students  from  inside,  bringing  that  educational 
knowledge,  administrative  knowledge  based  on  the  practical  experi- 
ence, to  Iras  committee.  It  will  be  very  helpful  to  us  in  the  recommen- 
dations w*  make.  Thank  you  a  lot. 

Dr.  MAtotwaa.  Thank  you.  .  ^    ■'■  ^ 

*  Senator  Yakbobocoh.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Alan  Sorkm. 

Dr.  Soririn  is  ewmnhist  in  residence  at  the  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington,  D:C. 

Dr.  Sorion,  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

STATEMEHT  07  BH  ALAH  BtiBXJM,  KOOHOMIBT  DT  BEUBEHGE, 
jBBOOKQWB  lUtflTIUTIOH,  WASHDWTOH,  ».«  r^ 

Dr.  Sobxih.  T&y  name  is  Alan  11  Sorkin.  I  am  a  research  associate 
atfheBrooWnjwi^^  ;  ■  ■    ;  ;  " 

I  am  engaged  curtently  in  *  stddyof  manpower,  education,  and 
mdnstrialdevelopment  programs  on  Indian  reservations.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  sfcudy  I  visited  14  reservations  and  Indian'  land  arias 
during  1968.        -  '  "\,  V ■'(:  ,#"V'",,>  ': 

Wnue  the  prime  focus  of  my  remarks  will  be  on  selected  problems 
in  IndiaJi '  education.  I  will  highlight  some  of  the  more  important 
findings  of  the  study  mother  areas  as  well.  ■  ;•; a 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  American  Indian  is  the  most  poverty 
stricken  minority  group  in  the  United  States.  Median  family  taciMwe 
of  reservation  Indians  is  an  estimated  $1,600  a  year.  Tha  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  bale  reservation  Indians  is  87*8  percent,  or  abbot  Jp 
percent  higher  than  for  the  total  labor  force  during  the  wortt  |>art  of 
the  depression  of  the  1930's.  • 

Over  75  percent  of  the  Rousing  on  Indian  reservations  is  substand- 
ard, with  50  percent  beyond  repair.  Because  6f  the  poverty  and  pbbr 
oondition  of  reservation  housing,  the  health  of  the  Reservation  Indian 
suffers  accordingly. 

For  exainple,Tn  1966,  a  reservation  Indian  was  seven  times  as  likely 
to  contract  tuberculosis,  eight  times  as  likely  to  be  infected  with  hepa* 
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titis,  and  three  times  as  likely  to  die  of  influenza  and  pneumonia  as  a 
non-Indian. 

Senator  Yarbohotoh.  Those  are  shocking  figures. 
I  assume  you  base  that  on  actual  census  statistics  f 
Dr.  Soskik.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Yakborotjoh.  The  average  Indian  is  seven  times  aj  likely  to 
contract  tuberculosis,  eight  times  as  likely  to  ba  infected  wit^Jiepatitia, 
and  three  times  as  likely  to  die  of  influenza  and  pneumonia  as  a  non- 
Indianf 

Dr.  Sokkix.  Yea.  sir. 

The  Division  of  Indian  Health  puts  out  statistics.  The  title  of  the 
publication  is  "Indian  Health  Highliriits." 

Senator  Yakborotjgh.  Do  you  have  the  average  age  in  this  country 
of  Indiana  and  non-Indians?  Is  there  any  statistic  that  gives  you  the 
average  age  of  Indians  and  non-Indians? 

Dr.  Sosooh.  I  have  seen  the  statistics  of  the  median  age  of  an  Indian 
on  the  reservation  is  about  19  or  20  years.  It  isonly  60  percent  aa  high 
as  for  non-Indians.  I  think  the  average  age  is  37  or  88. 

Senator  Yarbobough.  For  non-Indians  ? 

Dr.  SosKnr.  Bight 

Senator  Yarbobough.  And  19  to  20  years  for  the  Indian  on  die 
reservation? 
Dr.  Sokexw.  Right. 

Senator  Yarbobough.  It  is  a  shocking  contrast  It  is  more  shocking 
mm  than  these  other  figures. 
Proceed. 

Dr.  Sorkot.  In  order  to  ameliorate  the  problems  of  poverty  and  un- 
employment on  the  reservations,  the  Bmfeau  of  Indian  Affairs  operates 
two  voluntary  relocation  or  employment  assistance  programs  for  reser- 
vation Indiana. 

The  fir*  i$  a  direct  employment  program.  The  Indian  is  relocated  at 
Government  expense  to  one  of  nine  urban  areas  and  placed  in  a  job. 
The  second  program  is  an  adult  vocational  training  program,  under 
which  the  Indian  is  first  trained  in  one  of  125  different  occupations 
and  then  is  found  employment,  usuallv  off  the  reservation. 

My  studies  indicate  that  these  programs  are  highly  successful,  and 
because  of  the  increased  income  or  the  participants,  return  $10  to  $20 
for  each  dollar  spent  Dropout  or  returnee  rates  are  no  higher  than  for 
other  Federal  manpower  programs,  such  as  the  Job  Oorpf  or  the 
MDTA  program. 

However,  because  of  a  lack  6f  appropriation*  by  Congress,  these 
programs  cannot  accommodate  'all  applicants.  Tor  example,  during 
1968,  nearly  one-third  of  the  applicants  for  adult  vocational  training 
hadtobetimiedawayforlacko^funds. 

Broadening  the  opportunity  lor  relocation  for  those  Indians  wish- 
ing to  leave  the  reservations  mil  not  only  increase  the  opportunity 
for  the  first  Americans  to  shire  in  the  American  dream,  bttt  will 
reduce  the  level  of  surplus  labor  on  the  reservations* 

Unemployment  can  be  reduced  by  an  expansion  of  industrialization 
on  the  reservations.  From  1957  to  HMtfL  employment  of  Indians  in 
reservation  industry  increase^  from  891 Ho  4,112.  however,  this  latter 
figure  represented  only  8  percent  of  the  reservation  labor  force. 
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Poor  transportation  and  communication  f acilties,  lack  of  markets, 
and  the  low  educational  attainment  of  the  Indians  themselves  dis- 
courage many  entrepreneurs  from  locating  factories  on  reservations. 

Increased  Federal  expenditure  on  social  overhead  capital,  together 
with  increased  technical  assistance,  similar  to  that  given  abroad  as 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  would  not  only  increase  the  pace 
of  industrialization  on  the  reservations,  but  would  put  many  presently 
unemployed  Indians  to  work  building  roads,  airstrips,  or  other  forms 
of  social  overhead  capital. 

My  remarks  on  Indian  education  will  be  concerned  with  four  topics : 
dropouts,  vocational  education,  adult  education,  and  the  problem  of 
teacher  turnover  in  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  comments  to  be  made  summarise  a  larger  investigation  of  Indian 
education  to  be  submitted  for  the  record.  .< 

Dropouts:  A  recent  study  of  the  T7&  Office  of  Education's  North- 
west Regional  Laboratory  nas  indicated  that  50  percent  of  the  Indian 
students  on  19  reservations  in  six  States  fail  to  graduate  from  high 
school  -  r 

By  analyzing  the  data  contained  in  this  study,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  factors  accounting  for  differences  i^  dropout. jgtee  /be- 
tween reservations.  ,  .  ,  . 

It  appears  that  differences  in  average  income  between  reservation* 
are  most  strongly  associated  with  differences  in  dropout  rat^  Thus, 
students  residing  in  the  mqst^poverty  strjtaken  ^ 
school  dropout  rates  than  those  reservations  with:  higmp  family 
income. *  -vr/  >r 

;  This  seems  reaaom&le,  because  the  families  residing  ^on  <^  woet 
poverty,  stricken  tmtii  nations  may  jiot b<^  able  to  atfo^io  kew  their 
childiw  m 

least  employment  opportunities  to  both  graduates  and  diao^^  wee 
is  little  eoqnopuc  incentive  for  the^tudent  to  remamih  adioA  %rf> 
Vocational  education:  itaring  the  years  when  a  ms|c^ 

phams  on  training  student*  in  vocational  jgall%  lncludu^  vocational 
agriculture.  However,  after  World  War  JOE,  edacatio^  v  poLcy  mak- 
ers in  the  Bureau  of  lawn  Affaire  felt  that  vocational  eowse*  should 
be  phased,  out  and  more  or  less  exclusive  :  emphasis  be  placed  op  ,< 
acaaemicoaarw^         .  .  ?        '  v^fc-'* ' 

Between  l*5t^  "shop"  courses  above  the  pn$roef*wpal  level  ; 
were  elirmnated  at  all  but  four  high  schools  operated  by  th^  Bureau 
of IndianAffaim  ..   .  :  :/[{  \' ,.'.;>,  •. 

Senate^ Mokdaia Wfymade that decision f  >,v::..^#" 

Br.  SoiajN.  As  far, as  I  can  tell*  it  must  have  been  pepple  fairly 
high  up-fl  am  going  to  get  a  little  bit  into  that  in  my  statement^- 
in  the  Burtau  of  Indian  Affairs.  J.,.,  .  'L^:.c\%' 

I  kno*  when  I  was  oat  on  the  reservation,  people  just  tcW*  nie  it#v 
had  been  eliminated,  but  did  not.  tell  me  who  aid  it,  or  Imfii  re~( 
sponribte  for  it  t  would  assume  it  would  have  to  be  administrative 
people  m  education  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  get  a  Httki  bit 
into  thai.    *     .     •    -  ■  .;  ;j. 

Moreover,  most  Bureau  schools  offer  few  commercial  ocurses  for 
girls,  qtoch  as  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  or  office  practice,  w 

Tha  rationale  for  severely  limiting  vocational  offerings  has  been  the 
following:  Since  vocational  training  is  available  at  the  post  high 
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&&!2£&S&&a^ training  program,  oratHas- 
ftW^^it  is  better  to  concentrate  oc  purely  academic  courses  at 
thwh^schc^  leveL  Then  those  students  who  wish  to  attend  college 
wilinave  sufficient preparation,  and  those  who  desire  vocational 
otoamineroal  training  will  be  able  to  obtain  it  after  high  school. 

Tins appears  to  be  an  erroneous  policy,  for  the  following  reasons: 
J&LZ^^-*T*?:im*  enongk  facihties  available  at  Haskell  In- 
sutnto  .or  through  the  adult  vocational  training  program  to  seoom  - 
datoall  those  who  are  interested.  Tlras^there  are  two  to  three  times  as 
many  *p*&c*tioss  for  admission  to  Haskell  Institute  as  there  are 
openings^m  the  first  year  class.  Moreover,  25  to  80  percent  of  the  ap- 

8,  About .half  of  the  vocational  courses  offered  Sat  the  post  high 
school  level  are  sunder  to  those  given  in  vocations!  high  schools  or 
o6mprehensmhi&  schools  eiro^ 

Beoent  research  has  indicated  that  the  earnings  differential  be- 
tween titograduatts  of  post  high  school  voeationafeouraes  and  voca- 
tional high  school  graduates  who  have  taken  the  same  courses  is  so 
small  that  it  falls  to  make  up  for  theearnings  loss  of  the  former,  while 
not  in  the  labor  market. 

Thus,  the  total  lifetime  income  of  the  post  high  school  vocational 
graduate  maybe  less  than  that  of  a  student  who  took  the  same  courses 
while  m  high  school. 

^&  As  pointed  out  earlier,  approximately  50  percent  of  the  Indian 
students  residing  on  or  adjacent  to  reservations  fail  to  complete  nigh 

BCflOOi* 

These  individuals  are  not  eligible  for  post-high  school  vocational 
training*  and  for  the  most  part  lack  the  educational  qualifications  to 
be  eligible  for  the  adult  vocational  training  program. 

These  individuals  would  likely  have  a  barter  chance  for  permanent 
employment  i*  they  received  some:  vocational  training  before  they  left 

4.  Moreover,  vocational  training  could  be  used  as  a  form  of  dropout 
prevention.  Studies  have  indicated  that  many  Indian  children;  like 
non-Indians,  leave  school  because  of  lack  of  interest  iff  what  is  being 
taught.  It is  likely  that  a  vocational  program  would  be  able  to  increase 
the  ^holding  power"  of  the  schools. 

Adult  education:  One  of  the  greatest  needs  among  reservation  In- 
dians is  an  effective  program  of  adult  education.  This  would  not  ortlv 
increase  tin  human  capital  available  on  the  reservation  for  utilization 
by  employers  or  potential  employers,  but  would  alio*  adult  Indians 
greater  30b :  opporWaes  should Uey  desire  to  leave  the  reservations. 
_  Table  I  indicates  the  median  educational  level  of  adult  reservation 
Indians.     <*..;  •    .K-,:-;  '■■'•>■: 
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Ttxs  table  abovtp  indicates  that  the  median  years  of  schooling  for  all 
Age  groups,  except  the  30-24  ace  group,  is  below  the  high  school  level. 

Although  the  percentage  of  Indian  communities  served  by  an  adult 
education  program  has  increased  in  recent  years,  in  1968  only  about 
half  of  all  communities  was  being  served;  Virtually  no  communities  in 
Alaska  were  being  served,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  15  percent  of  the 
total  population  under  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  jurisdiction  resides 
in  Alaska. 

In  1968,  only  $1  million  was  programed  f or  adult  education  ot  only 
$80*460  per  student.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  education  budget  #f  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  spent  on  adult  education,  :& 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire  has  only  40  professional  adult  edu- 
cators, or  one  for  every  four  Indian  reservations*  It  is  the  job  of  these 
individuals,  in  addition  to  teaching,  to  establish  courses,  recruit  teach- 
ers, and  coordinate  their  progranis  with  other  reservational  educational 
programs*  a-     \    y    :  fc.,.  a<-  • 

It  would  appear  that  theeeand,iyiduals  aro  spread  too  thinly  to  do  a  ■ 
really  effective  job.  ;  .     ■     .T"' •  .]■  •  *  » 

Teacher  turnover:  Teacher  tw^terto  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools  is  about  75  to  100  percent  hi^iertEairthe  public  schools  for  the 

Nation  as  a  whole.     ■■  ;       "..>■::   .  -Va 

'  However,  taw^er  turnover  in  Federal  2^ 
comparable  to  the  turnover  in  public  school  systems  located  in  the  rela- 
tivefy  fpareely  eefctled  Statee  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregonr  Nebraska, 
and  A  lasfra.  >  -  >»*  uiy         '  v.o 

While  some  would  take  this  as  evidence  that  teacher  turnov^vin 
Bureaa.achoote  is  not  a  particularly  important  problem.  In  my  viefw, 
this  would  appear  tp  be  ah  ^rroneoda  rpoption^  if  ,oi»  ccmside^  that 
one  goal  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairais operating^  *%6d#  school 
system"  for  disadvantaged  children.      ^  \i  !>•.?.'•■  ^>h^f*U^?^^-^.; 

In&rai^^ 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  indicates  over  half  the  turnover  Recurs 
among  teachers  with  less  than  2  gears'  teaching  experience,  vrithf  over 
40  percent  of  the  turnover  occurring  among  teachers  with  only 
erariencem  the  system.  ;>  ^ifc* 

analysis  of  ffl^ 

experience  in  the  syptem  gave  for  leaving  indicates  that    percent  left  " 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  for  economic  reasons  or  diie  'to 
isolation.     •  r'-'-W     ^:H'^\'<t  >;'.' 

It  vrould  app«w  that  three  policies  might  fcui down  on  the  high  rate 
of  turnover  among  relatively  inexperien^  t^ach^rs;   ?  %\  ^;rrM'^h\ 

Vint,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affrire  should  tiy  not  to  assign  new 
teachers  to  the  most  ,  isolated  reservation*.  SimSe  many  of  ?the  new 
teachers  are  recent  college  graduates  from  the  East,  the  shock  of  litihg 
in  a  remote  Indian  reservation  can  cause  difficult  adjustment  problems.. 

Second,  salaries  and  infcrtm eM^alk^dv^  i^}Miarf  ^ 
disutility  or  remoteness  of  a  particular  location.  A  ingle  salary  struc- 
ture, unresponsive  to  where  one  is  ^signed,  is  unrealistic. 

Third?  all  new  entrants  to  the  school  system  shfeuld  be  given  extensive 
and  realistic  orientation  before  they  are  sent  to  the  reservations.  While 
this  may  frighten  off  some  potential  teachers.,  in  the  long  run  it  would 
likely  reduce  the  turnover,  since  teachers  would  have  a  realistic  idea 
of  what  to  expect,  , 


t  * 

S«ator  YA»owtJ(n!.  Thie  iaa'Tery  interesting  observation,  these  1 

to*  indicate  that  not  only  do  the  Indians  have  problems  of  adjust- " 
meat,  but  that  the  whites  that  go  from  college  graduation  out  to  the 
task  ratiom  fell  out  of  the  system,  too>at  thefigh  rata  OrefeSO  percent 
tteM^aar/in^iirdpo^  \  '  • 

Dr.  Soaznr.  That  is  true.1  never  thought  of  it  that  way,  but  that  is 
true*  i 

Senator  Yajowxtoh.  Th*ik  yro  f or^lieee  ^  interesting  oba«r- 

I  nn  particularly  interested  iu  that  they  taught  vocational  trammg 
where  %--|^:iiD^'Iiadiaiia'-'Weiia  hiving  job  opporttmitiee  before, 
bat  after Iffortdwar  II  they  droi^d  it* 

ifeflcNKftlthafr 
in  theenfciri  are*  of  Indian  education. 
I  don't  think  there  should  be  exclusive  effort,  by  any  means,  on 
b  bat  there  are  a  lot  of  semiskilled  and  skilled  jobs 
liaoeat  or  on  the  reservations  that  h*ve  to  be 


*I  thl^wfth  an  adeq^^ 
Ailed  by  Indiana.  -  ; 

Senator  Yajooboc«h.  High  schools  back  60  years  too  were  offering 
good  r  ourses  fa  vocational  education  in  auto  mechanics.  There  were 
great  opportunities  in  that  field  I  fyard  on  my  c*r;radio  garage*  in 
this  area  adrertiaing  <op 
trying  to  lure  them  from  otW  garai^  i  : 

So  It  is  in  many  other  vocatibnal  flefcte.  Bind  *  good rapainnati  on 
the  TV  or  a  radio  that  can  make-that  last  longer  than  fttwetka* 
He  cannot  «ak»  it  test  longer  than  S  weeks,  or  thagr  ha**  bnilMn 
obsoleeoence.  •.»•:-!    i,r^''  ■      [in.;  r<s.*ii  •: 

Wo  need  technic*!  vocational  education  for  frMhirickns  somewhat 
higher  than  the  mechanic,  for  which  there  are  great  job  opportunities 
in  American  >  f  *  i  .-■  ■  ;■■  • 

,  Are  there  any  plana  by  thai  people  in  *he  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire 
to  try  to  1^  there  60^  '  '         ;  f 

WDr.  Sc«ijy,!lliep^leltalkedto 
ation  wan  under  review*'  ^ » u.  '         -"*■< .  Jtiy  •  ■  ■■  *■ :  °  ■'  - 

Senator  YaasoaoTOH>  After  90  yeaifruf error*  it  dote  not  seem  that 
it  would  take  a  long  renew,.after  SOyears  of  errdh  r.<s 
Br.  Sowiir, ThepeotOa  that  I  tared  to  hid  just  eon*  into^tha 
k&eai  b  gbi^  t»  be  era^ 
l««»D*;/r*>.;:.st".^:^:  -       -  ><..*<;.••-, 

,  ,  _  „   any chmgee  in  the  near  future^  I  cannot  tell. 

Spaatotffa^^  the  vocalfcw^ 

edti^S^  IwrojM  evalneUae  evaluate ^  it  iiafterr 

tho^peookWT gotten  tWIcbe.        ^  .  . 

You  point  oat  the  great  faihn*  to  have  an  adult  education  program 
Th» atatasnqit  jggt^ It spedrs for itoelf .  •  •«.."-  *.  .-^\.As] 

SefaatorHondwf  -  1     M\ut*l~.*{w*M  & 

Sit&atorH^ 
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The  figure  you  use  concerning  the  fa^t  that  there  are  only  40  pro* 
fessionaf  adult  educators  in  the  Bureau— I  assume  that  is  in  the 
national  office} 

Dr.  Sorkin.  Right 

Senator  Monoaix.  One  for  every  four  Indian  reservations. 

If  you  consider  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  Indian  youth  are 
being  educated  in  the  public  schools,  then  surely  that  is  woefully  under- 
staffed. 

Moreover,  we  have  already  heard  testimony  that  the  Regional  Direc- 
tors run  those  schools.  On  top  of  all  that  is  the  desire  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  supersede  them. 

Dr.  Marbureer  testified  that  he  thinks  that,  excepting  title  I  pro- 
grams, the  Indian  children  are  not  being  counted  in  the  calculations  for 
appropriations  an4  expenditures  for  vocational  education  adult  edu- 
cation, and  some  of  these  other  federally  aided  educational  efforts. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  is  true  ? 

Dr.  Sown.  As  far  aa  that  specific  point,  I  don't. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  one  comment  I  could  make  is  that  it  seems  every 
time  there  is  a  bill  passed,  or  some  special  welfare  amendment,  2  or  3 
years  go  by  before  it  is  applieabW  to  the  Indians. 

Senator  Mondalb.  Could  we  have  a  study  by  the  staff,  and  also  on 
these  various  specific  education  programs  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  Indians  are  entitled  to  participate  or  not,  and  whether  they  am 
permitted  to  participate  on  the  same  basis  as  other  Americans? 

If jboy  are,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  there  is  a  3-jear  lag— this 
syndrome  he  is  talking  about^-befbre  they  catch  on  to  it» 

M  it  is  true,  where  cms  die  fault  lief  Does  the  Bureau  make  requests, 
or  ignore itf  -    .  _ 

It  seems  outrageous,  especially  when  this  is  the  ojily  ratem  that  is 
a  direct  and  total  Federal  responsibility.  This  ought  to  be  where  you 
wouk*  begin,  because  you  have  no  one  else  to  blame  except  yourself 
in  this  area* 

Senator  Yakborougk.  Last  October  we  passed  the  biggest  vocational 
education  bill  in  Ame*fcan  history,  a**Sorizinr  expenditures  of  $3 
hillion  over  4  year*  of  time  to  extend  vecationaleducation  into  adult 
vocational  eduoation,  build  new  vocational  educational  schools,  if  it 
was  not  available  in  the  high  schools  or  junior  colleges,  authorizing 
vocational  education  in  senior  colleges. 

With  all  that,  the  Indians  were  excluded. 

Senator  Motoaix.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  testimony  is  accurate*, 
then  as  the  Nation  recognises  the  broadened  need  for  adult  vocational 
education,  they  are  going  in  the  other  direction.  We  are  cutting  back. 
The  system  is  less  adeouate  than  it  was  some  vests  ago. 

If  I  may  say  so,  I  appreciate  this  testimony  by  Dr.  Sorbin.  It  is  what 
I  would  expect  from  a  Soririn— his  father  is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 

Senator  Yahbobouoh.  I  don't  know  whether  your  assignment  is  over 
on  the  subject  for  the  Brookings  Institution. 

Dr.  Sorkix.  I  am  continuing  to  work  on  my  study,  and  probably  it 
will  not  be  completed  until  June.        '       .    . .   _  _ 

Senator  Yabbokoxjgh.  As  we  have  heard,  this  study  on  Indian 
education  is  our  jurisdiction,  but  health  is  also  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
General  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  I  am  chairman  of  the 


then  50  PCTcwi^75pereaDtoa»oiw>ftwiT>tfooB  tint  juat  through 
»a.^ofWfstion,t^gctdrti>fc  >•:■--■ 

els,  eiabt  times  M  likely  to  be  infested  with  hepatitis,  three time*  as 
luWyl»dSeof  inihim 

He  is  not  only  contracting  thenvlmt  ^.dynig  ^^**STS 
when  you  tell  us  the  average  age  of  the  ^^.^J^fS^,? 

19  to  *>  years  of  an*  en*  £a  row  ^^^S^^S^ffiS 
beeanse  we  know  that  the  ravage  age  of  the  Indian  is  Hot  because 
theoMpeopkleftthereeervstionft.  ■  ±/.t  j. 

48,  which  >is  almost  25  years  below  the  average  age  0*  death  of  a 

^The  reason  that  the  difference  is  so  great  is  becanse  of  the  high  rate 
of  infant  mortality  on  tbs  resorption.       .  •■ 
enatpr  YanaonauoH.  High  rate  of  mfant  mortality! 

Sena^rTammB.  What  about  the  poverty  and  mafoonrishn^ 
on  the  reservation?,  ,  „  _       ±-      .  .  

We  have  had  testimony  on  that.  Especially  We  had  P**^  ™* 
Nava^  Reservation  of  children  stunted  mentally,  physically,  because 

*  Educition^verty,  malnutrition., 

Haveyoe rmade  any  study  of  the  incidence  of  alcohotam  among  the 
Indians  as  compared  to  other  ethmcmxmps 

Dr.  SomuH .1  did  not  make  a  study  of  it,  but  a  think  I  can  snare  this 

<*hZ£%  ttoough ihe  Public  Health  Service  Indian  hospitals  on  the 
re^SoSTimo*  of  the  doctors^will  tell  you  that 
very  great  problem,  but  most  of  those  hospitals  have  no  special  treat- 
ment  facilities  for  the  care  of  akoholicpabente. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  somewhat  wphemisticaUy, ,  some  of  the  noapi- 
taiathat  don't  have  blood  banks  wUlj^their  blood  from Jnf^fiat 
are  in  this  tribal  jail.  Since  many  ? «J5*>?S3vX 
of  aloohbl,  yon  sometimes  wonder  what  kind  of  blood  they  are  giving 

th|£u^^A«no«OOTft.  Are  they  paying  those  Indians  for  that  blood 

Somux.  I don* know,.I  never vMtadw.jajlgj  t^iLjir 
Senator  Ta«boboooh.  Paying  their  way  out  of  jail  with  their  blood  t 
Dr.  Soaxnr.  I  guess  that  happens  in  soma  caeesi  y**>.  ■-  . 

Smator  YahboS^h.  Wa  «2sd«me  inveefcigm^^^  too. 
In  this  research,  while  yon     tofagjpb^  ^J%£**£Z 
,  nation,  as  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  !  woiddbto  yon  to 
niakenotesonanyheeMfaot^^ 

Dr.  Sonnr.  I  have  written  as  part  of  my  other  w^  a  short  paper 
<m  some  of  the  pfogress  which  has  been  made  on  Indian  health. 
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Although  we  have  been  talking  about  some  of  the  shortcomings 
n<  w^jjompaTed  to  when  the  transfer  of  responsibility  from  BIA  to 

Senator  Y ahschotoh.  Bow  fcnany  years  ago  was  that  f 
Dr,  Soman;  1W6,  it  wae  transferred* 

Senator  Yabbobough.  So  the  health  of  Indians  has  now  improved 
over  1056,  after  we  got  it  out  oif  the  BIA  f 

Dr.  SouejX  There  is  almost  no  comparison.  It  is  a  tremendous  im- 
provement. 

Senator  YiUtBOKOTOH.  It  eounds  like- a  pretty  good  precedent  for 
taking  education  ont  of  there.  , 

Dr.  Sorkhc.  If  they  could  he  as  successful  in,  that  as  they  were  in 
healthy  I  think  everybody  would  be  quite  satisfied* 

Senator  Yahbdbouoh.  Thank  you  for  this  study  *  and  thank  you  for 
bringing  into  your  report  here  what  you  found  on  the  health  problems. 

Are  tier*  further  questions  f 

Senator  Momlate! 

Senator  Mondaljl  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  YjanwnouoH.  Thank  you  very  much  fortius  paper.  We  may 
want  to  sumit  further  questions  to  you,  if  you  will;  accept  them,  and 
you  send  us  your  written  answers.  ' 

Dr.  Sowuk.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Yahbooodgh.  This  completes  this  series  of  hearings  in 
Washington  at  this  time. 

The  committee  will  be  recessed  at  this  time,  subject  to  reconvening 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  ion  Indian 
Education. 

The  subcommittee  is  recessed. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  pjxt,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.) 
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THTXB8DAY,  MARCH  27,  1969 

TLS.  Senate, 
suboommmxb  on  indian  education 
op  tbs  Comxxtikb  on  Labok  and  Pttbuo  Welfare, 

W<SStygt<m,  B.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9  a.m.,  pursuant  to  wce^ttjLfwm  4232r 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Edward  M.  KeMeayx^liairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kennedy,  Yarborough,  Monetae,  Hughes,  Mur- 
phy, and  Bellmon.  j 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Robert  (X  Bams,  staff  director 
to  full  committee;  Adrain  L.  Parmeter,  subcommittee  staff  director; 
and  Herschel  Sahmount,  minority  professional  staff  member. 

Senator  Ejbnnzdy*  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Our  first  witnesses  this  morning  are  Robert  Bennett,  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Dr. 
Charles  ZeUers,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Education,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Will  both  of  you  ne  kind  enough,  to  come  up  to  the  table  9 

We  want  to  welcome  you  to  the  committee.  On  two  other  occasions  ° 
we  have  had  you  scheduled.  Through  the  necessities  of  committee  busi- 
ness, we  had  to  change  and  alter  those  plans.  We  want  to  extend  & 

woru  of  welcome  to  you  now. 

•< 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  L.  BENNETT,  COMMISSIONER,  BU- 
REAU 07  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  CHARLES  N.  TELLERS,  ASSISTANT  COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR  EDUCATION,  BTJEEAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPART* 
KENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  Bwkrrr.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Indian  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  you  today.  Before  I  start  my  testimony  I  would  like  to 
offer  for  Hie  record  my  credentials  in  support  of  wW  I  am  to  say, 
whifch  relate  to  my  birth  to  an  Indian  reservation  in  1912,  graduation 
from  a  Federal  boardU?^  school  and  hiffh  school,  and  business  depart- 
ment, and  86  years'  of  service  with  Indian  people  in  all  parte  of  the 
country,  including  4  years  in  Alaska,  except  for  time  off jor  military 
servicOu  'Ji*  >*  . 

.   So  I  would  like  to  submit  these  credential*  forthereoorcL 

Senator  Kmrxwr.  They  will  be  accepted  and  put  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  record. 

(836) 
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(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

Bonorr  L.  Bbniost,  Ooaoaaaxnra  or  Indian  Attain 

Bom  November  le,  1312,  on  the  Oneida  Indian  Rtoerretton  in  Wleconain. 
MttcmHm: 

Attended  public  and  parochial  school*  in  Wiae«naiiL  Was  graduated  in 
19nl  £tpm  Haakell  Inatitute  (Indian  school)  at  Lawrence,  Kaaeae,  where  he 
•pecUMagd  in  bn*liie«nTadmlnt»tTitfrm.  Hold*  degree  of  IiXJB.  from  Bottth- 
eaatm  Unirerait7  gohool  of  Law. 
<taw*«*oiie*JMK^^       «.-.  /-.Co;: 

IW-W-^lerwd  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affidro  agency  »t  the  Ute  Beeer> 

ZJ^kUtah.  «o  eerod  in  rarious  capadtlee  with  the  Ute  Tribal  Oonn- 
io^^fM225^  ^  Iodl!?  *****  eaiodatloiie  in  the  area. 

lW«-44^Ti*na*n^totbe  Narejo  Agencr,  Bock,  Aria. 

M  fl  NnTaJfrBeaemtkm, 


Oflte*  Aberdeen  Area,  eerriag  Indian  groutig  in'th* 

to        mtrilwa  developed  pro,  

1WM  fl»  Attwteted  Superintendent 


juiraccor.  , 


uMdidated  late  Indian  Age**?, 
to  Aberdeen  Area  Office and  appointed^  Aa*«tant 


OrgmnittHo*  40H#kmj: 

A»«rtea*Aead«*ayof  Po^^  4 
Ainerfca*  Society  for  puhBe 
National Oongreae  of  Aineiiean  Indiaae; 
Ktanber  of  the  National  Adrian  Oonviiittae  for  Ii>dian  T<rath ; . 
Board  of  Directors,  ABBO  W,  Inc.  V  ■ 

Botarr  International  v  .... 

Married  to  the  r^^ 
a  «*U1  worta  h  to  diildren :  Johh,  TS&n &  iian 

Joanne, 

Mr,  Inmrr.  Secondly^when  I 
dian  Afaira  I  made  a  %tatem*nt  erf 
would  like  to  read  two  or  three  parts 
tluek  April  2dt  1996 
I  accepted  the  portion  of 


me,  in  collage;  and  iS^d  and  BoberMMng at  1*m*~  ^W^.F^. 

this,' 


the  toederab%  thai  coMrttnttona which  I  tBaJr;  Indian  peoftt^ean 
whteh  are  wo nocanmrrto  theaointfon  of  tfrefr  ptohleme,  u.  ,t,¥f> 

We  n^eltaUiei^  where  tte 

e^ft^  *  ? 

Aa  I  tee  It,  we  nraatSng  about  a  e»nwliie  perteeratt^  ^  leadership, 
there  iano  queetion  in  my  mind  that  Indian  teaderahip  murt  be*rooght  aboard 
to  the  full  extent  poeaibleaa  we  deal  with  their  probtema, 


«bd  tn6itctlcBt  th  ^  muuiii  oeed 
tffoVidsd lhaftaa  feMM*  to  ejffom* 

Bnrean  is controlled  to  a  large ettettt  V  misaiorv 

slryiTe  this  cfc*ng>>  in  admtelstratioa 
^  people  who      witting  to  carry  more  than 

What  I  art  cooc«rnM  tboot  moat  la  yotar  attitude,  not  ao  much  yoop  eptttndc, 
Ioo^tt(kdty  Baying: 

I  took  to  tnefatare  with  hop©  and  enthneiasm.  The  Indian  people  are  readr  to* 
are.  Fnm  reedy  and  I  fcope  *oa  are,  too,  secasse  together  we  need  to  provide 


tag  leadership  en4  create  the  environment  by  which  the  Indian  people  can 
aaaewe  In  the  fullnift  of  their  sssnng 

This  Umy  statement  of  April  22, 1966^when  I  became  Comnuasioner 
which  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  naoordu 
Senator  KwHrnrr,  Without  objection,  it  may  be  accepted. 
(ThedocmmmtttierTedtofollowB:) 

Statsmknt  st  Oomrteeioirsn  Bossbt  I*.  Btesitcrr  to  Buxxau  or  Imuxt  Amuxs 
BMPunraaa>  Washihotow,  D.C.,  Aran,  29, 1966 


I  accepted  the  position  **t  Oommlnrionet  hecaoae  1  hare  faith  and  oocfldsnoc- 
ln  the  Indian  people,  their  abilities  and  capebWUH*. 

I  heUatt  that*  Jt  should  he  the  basic  praplae  of  policy  that  we  place  aspecta* 
tlouf  OA  jhdlan  people.  We  Jm^  npt  entirety  e^eepl^ 
In  our  devekopmeht  of  program,  the  leadership  the  oontribntions,  which  I  think 
Indian  people  can  aaahe  and  which  aye  so  necessary  to  theaolntion<<  prehieiha, 

Wh  most  eliminate  where  It  aglets  patanwiiam  and  fee  adding  affects  which  It 
ban  on  people.  Weeed  to  eiisriiiete  at^^ 

creates  in  the  ndnda  of  Indian  people.  1  belters  that  we  head  y  reappraise  onr 
retatiowirlp  wfch  ladle*  jieapiaH^eeanaa  ihm 

expectancy  which  ranges  from  the  Head  Start  program  to  the  prftrocattonai  pro* 
gram  in  OoatiJa.  them  must  be  s>  season  why  so  many  young  UOWt  people  enter 
these  program  with  this  hlsii  degrai  of  failnm  eocpectancy.  ^ 

Ami  ass  tfr  we  most  Mhg afcont  a  real  examine,  partnership  wfcfa  Indian  lead- 
erahipu  lWe  is  no  raestion,  at  least  in  my  mind,  Dsns  Indlam  leadership  most  hr 
brought  aboard  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  as  we  desT  with  their  probtem*. 
Woried  to  taO*  a^<mrctojfmg  rtfe,  to*  Btnwx  for  many  Writhes  heea 
H  ssrefce  and  opgcrtnniry  for  IitdUn  peopto.  Tbeee 

^aii  wopte  end  w*  seed  to  the- 


•El. 
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Lee  MjtfrlfflT.  IWmwnmtftfto  Chain 


work 


to  thtJBhiiftaot^PdtoB  ^fl^  T^j»ip|lop^^nwdg  to  ho  improred  mud  a 

Oommlttee  he*  i 
Ohainaaiyta.  week  cloaely  with 

ittsassi,T a        •  1 

v .  *  make  bin  itporatothel   

I  betiere  that  we  can  do  mudi  to  hnproT*  oqr  pot^  inu**  And  tfcia  ie  goln* 
to  recetre  m^  attention  In  tte  ^Ie  hare  a  role  to perform,  I  betfere 

to  tnow  eonae  of  the  koodthinci  that  we  are  Mnf,  It  la  my  j 
It  from  ui  and  from  others  ae  timet  goes  on.  I  hellere  that' 
tlctUarijr  eenltlve  to  these  eituatlone  thai  will  affect  onr  *el 

le^^ejTS&Oei^em*^  *****  FlMttar  U  be-.wHh  ?^*#cl^  !,t*t* 
Itecfrpttttoattda  of  thn  Bmeau  la  controlled  to  i  la>^  e^Btei^ity^lli  plp4oQi 
trtteueafaip,  ana  aerrloe  reepooaiMlitiee.  The  objectttea  of  the prOeoot  reorgai* 

JO*  on|ejii*attoa 

ft.  FlefifcUity  to  deal  wit^attuagone^ 

Z<T^^^^MiaMw^d  IWAon  amrlttee.  '  v" 

Inmytiiitt^yeamaf  * 
tion  aad  i^rtpifeatton.  Ton  win,  I  hette**, aurlw  tlda  <«a  becaaaa  Oere  la 
^competent  peoiton/^  are  wllttn^to  ca^mwretl     tb*4.r  ilm?* 


3P^Mtt'X  am  concerned; 

a  Yery  weteooae  reception  for : 
ha*s 


4rw*^yn*tofeefrti&te 
any;  Idea*  eftd  laeammendeaonaf  that  ma  wfll 
area  and  the  Indian  people  1M  a  particular  pi 
may  ha  to  etttflfa*  wSfr^eWltrrtd  pete  and  , 

idoae  to  tfa^meralntione>t  w^  paJ  ti^  wgtititaiiiawia  if  ,  , —  -r— ^ 
-*ee^cn*^1n^B^ 


L  Bectton-makinc  on  a  timely  haste  Wetreantttni: 
2.  SeaeitlTtty  tofOgcea  which  Will  hivtfan  impact  en 


Lu  lift  iwKuIm  lajjwflL  I 

 ««tBI»  ^I^SffllillllllllM 

to  awn*  I  aiftmat,  tatl  *«•  ywaie  toOkbeeaastft ' 

the  record  we  some  00  resomtions  4<om  isttcfc*      "  "* 

National  Congress  of  America 
<]hurchaft  of4!h^ 

this  b^c  philosophy .      *  ;  -••  »~  ■■*  ■  - 

il^iid'p^ appropriable  :. 
(ThomMgriala  reftnwd  to  can  be  found  in  theiWModamittoofllM.) 
Mr.  BmAffii  Htftajk  joo.'  '  „ 

I  wotild  liko  to  mtJce  boo  more  prdimiiury  reBoArk  apd  that  i^, 
that  yon  niU  Jnd  as  the  i^anoajrincl  qowtioning  gow  eq,  that  J  am 
not  vaty  profound  in  Indian  atfaira  beoanao  I  ha*»  bean  aaaooiated 
with  them  too  lomj;  and  dttring  thfc  period  oi  affiwdation,  I  have 
developed  a  great  respect  for  their  prof  oondneea. 


m 


I^toa«^iPT»ppiscUti^, 

1  tWlTATi ■  An ti/*ft tl flH  film '  1 

has  done  much  to  focua 


»rrtlqm* 

~  of 


v  a£t&t»^>  *a&  trntidtoMuid*  S  ifce  same  miuuMHwto 
schooto  of  this  count™  wlnc^  .  /  ' 

^,:-^*.     ,,i^du8  ia  J^a03SSai^y  -ii  .*lfl^ppPOV9^Da^9Aa^aflPSf  ^^^^b^»^IOl^^J^^.^K}^,Ii^. 

tfen  in  the  Bumu  B*hoo&  which  ei^  about  on^  third  of 

Many  witnesses  hato  ^ 

ingfrm  and  throughout  the  cwnt^.  Soma  of  the  ^ 
committee  h*e  produced  wfll  be  oltwmeiw^ 
and  I  hope  the  public  schools,  toward  ft  better  quality  Qfediwfction 
for  Indian  dxildxen*  .  ;jv  ,'tx  .  ..  t,\  v  ^  ..-.:,:/;-*';;       ;•■  ■ 
Itisgratity^ 

gupporting  the  maovative  wproechee  and  loM-aocepted  ooncept  of 
Indian  involvement  oi  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  some  of  which 
I  will  describe  later,  to  the  complex  hunjan  problems  <4  IiMfiatti^pple* 

With  this  kind  of  rapport,  which  has  bean  lacking  for  so  we 
can  prooeed  in  oonfl<fence  with  the  Indian  people  to  continue  our  joint 
effort  to  bring  about  needed  improvements. 

It  is  regretted,  however,  that  the  tenor  of  soma  statements  made 
before  this  subcommittee  at  varioos  times  have  been  more  in  the  nature 
of  destructive  and  vitriolic  attacks  upon  Fedteral  schools  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  rather  than  objective  critiques  of  deficiencies 
^Indian  education  wherever  they  be  found  in  Bureau  or  public 

The  current  critics  in  Indian  affairs  tend  to  blame  the  education 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Jor  all  pie  social,  economic, 
and  political  ills  of  Indian  people  that,  in  actuality,  are  the  cumulative 
results  of  a  century  of  neglect,  misundewtenoing,  prejudice,  and 
paternalism.  •••  -  -  • 

Criticism  that  relies  upon  hearsay  tad  %ds  upon  distortion,  an* 
I  quote  from  previous  testimony  before  this  ootjimittee,  is  ^rottem 
insensitive,' ana  decadent,"  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  morale  of 
Indian  people  and  their  educators  and  the  respect  of  Indian  children 


I  trust  your  good  jndgn 


«B*  ,     <  ....  ...... 

"*  nam  art.  nd  nanecaei 
t  or  ecracauon  awceiiML 

iSJw  &  mm 

otystfc tuitions  Th  lan^ila^e  SiS jpi" 


wssim 


oftheop 
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suiting  fitam  deprivation  and  other  forces— all  these  factors  have  a 
bearing  cm  a  child's  success  in  school  and  upon  the  school's  success  in 
reaching  the  child. 

Where  Indian  education  problems  exist  in  the  Bureau  and  public 
schools,  therefore,  they  reflect  larger  socioeconomic  problems  of  In- 
dian life  today,  and  all  problems  must  be  dealt  with  simultaneously 
and  according* y.  % 

Nevertheless,  there  are  measures  that  can  be  taken,  with  your  help, 
to  make  considerable  improvement  in  education  services  at  once.  I 
have  outlined  several  such  steps  and  will  discuss  them  later. 
»  %  My  second  point  deals  with  the  need  for  partnership  between 
Indians  and  theTederal  (^dtamtnent  within  the  framework  of  the 
special  nature  of  Federal-Indian  relations. 

Lasting  solutions  to  Indian  problems  can  be  found  only  if  Indians 
are  involved  in  analysis,  planning,  and  operations.  In  the  3  years  I 
have  served  as  Commissioner,  one  of  my  greatest  rewards  has  been  to 
watch  the  emergence  of  Indiaa  views  and  the  inclosing  participation 
ci  Indians  in  the  process  of  decisionmaking.         f  %- 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  this  subcommittee  will  not  make 
recommendations  for  unilateral  sofckm  in  Indian  education  or  other 
Indian  twitters  without  the  opportunity  for  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Indian  people  to  have  a  voice  in  the  future  of  Indian 
education.  '".  '.'  t    ;  m 

In  connection  with  that  I  would  like  to  offer  a  list  of  the  recog- 
nized tribal  leadership  throughout  Indian  arantry. 

I  would  like  to  6ffer  for  the  record  my  statements  at  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Which  includes  4he 
first  annual  report  ever  made  by '  it  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

to  the  Indian  people.  . 

Senator  KjrxNttx^a&L^rill  accept  those  and  they  will  be  part  of 
the  total  file.  WWflTselett  those  parts  that  are  mc^  re^CTfjit  to.these 
hearings.  ■  '  "  ^ 

(The  material  referred  to  may  be  found  in  the  apimdix.) 

Senator  Mokdaix.  Will  you  yield  a  second!  . 

Mr.  Commissioner,  did  you  say  that  this  was  the  first  report  that 
the  Commissions*  of  Indian  Affairs  ever  gave  to  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Banterr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moktoale.  When  was  it  f 

Mr.  Bmravnv  At  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in 
September  this  past  fall.  :' 
Senator  Monuaus.  It  is  about/time  that  thqy  gdt  around  to  it 
Mr.  Bmnnjrr.  Ype,  I  think  m.  X  hope  I  Set  a  precedent 
I  have  said  there  are  no  shortcuts  orjpanaceas  for  educational  im- 
provement because  the  prof  ferns  in  Bidian  education  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  more  ^  and  social 

underdevelopment  of  many  Indian  communities. 

Our  efforts  in  education  tp  have  relevance  tt>  efforts  in  these 
broader  directions,  and  the  totality  of  effort  lirost  be  geared  to  pre- 
paring Indians  for  the  chkngmg  society  ahead  rather  than  holding 
them  to  the  past 

Many,  if  not  most,  Indians  today  Jive  in  regions  that  ate  economically 
depressed.  Reservations,  with  few  j  executions,  are  far  from  the  hub 
of  greatest  economic  growth. 


m 


;  TOjnd  Indiana  w  e^C^n^^lt 


ll&eaidl&ktt  of  Indian  life  lini  l 
|a«M«aw  <rf  Trajfafr  ^Vfaim  in  school.  ■ 


a  deep gap  between  the  eul%i  erf 


manifested  not  oniy  in  language  barriers 

Ha  feectfa  awao  mai^  and  varied  one  soa&odp  lnm  w]bb  to 
ocgin*  Unedacat^  parents  imist  be  stimulated  to  ewmrage  the  child 
to  stay  in  school  Indian  parents  need  employment  inooM  4rom  jobs 
thslr'iijll  iu<i <i  fiiiiilj  jijifilu  . 

Kindergartens*  which  we  have  had  dab  this  year  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Bureau,  need  to  be  expanded  for  aft  Lwiian  children, 

The  teenager  needs  more  recreation  and  ertmmer  activities*  The 
yoong  Indian  adult  needs  to  see  the  advantages  of  continuing  educa- 
tion, •.  »  <  . .  .•    f  • 

At  th»  point,  Jfo€to^^ 
haw  made  in  talks  relating  So  Indian  young  people  on  two  different 
occasions* 

Senator  Ejarxwr.  ThatwU\beaooM)ted.  % 

Mr,  Bmrmnv  Ompensatiw  tof  atf  these  inhibiting  environmental 
factors  of  isolated  rural  India?*  life  jboday  must  be  provided  by  the 
school,  if  possible. 

Then  is  no  dooM  thii  an 
contribute  to  the  viability,  of  Indian  commumti^  V 

The  whole  hM^  fit  ftf^ 
policies  and  programs  have  swayed  with  the  winds  of  the  tunes* 
Each  new  awing  Has  contribjated  to  thaf  1% "     M  ~  "? 
society  baaed  him  on  what  otters  c 
the  Indian  pepf%  and  thj^  is  beai^ 

unhappy  lq$  of  thfi  American  1 .  , 

Nowhere  i*  the  vacillation  more  evident:  t^vr  wtyfc 
oral  schooling  f*r  ^pdiana  Fedessl  sc^iopte  JjtfeT1 
a  hundred  yoara 

In  the  wordfl i  of  m  mty9QX&w  <tf 
wae  to  uci  vUge"  ladian^  by  i 

and  trades*  That  is  a  limited  aspiration  set  lor  4$$$pp  W  afcUi  one 
There  wm*  bS*|1bTO^ 

^^r^a*a^w^^T^PB  wa^^p^-^^^Vw-  >xFJas^^r 

' '^^■i    ■  m'm  '^^X'Ai^V^ — —  - ' 


to  Fed* 


tftwtfc 

Vocatkinri 
aa,  for 


training  once dm 
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At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  titt^  material 
which  began  in  1940,  which  shows  trilingual  education  for  Navajos 
written  in  English  and  Navajo  and  related  to  the  environment  of  the 
Navajo  community! 

Senator  Kbknedt.  We  will  accept  that  and  they  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  subcommittee  files. 

May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Bennett?  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  review  your  statement  before  now  and  I  am  just  following  along- 
with  it.  I  regrettablv  have  to  chair  another  hearing  a  little  later  iit 
the  morning.!  noted  in  the  early  part  of  your  statement,  you  referred 
to  statements  that  were  made  to  thiscoihmittee. 

You  say  you  "regretted,  however,  that  the  tenor  of  some  statements 
made  before  this  subcommittee  at  various  times  hav*  been  more  in  the 
nature  of  destructive  and  vitriolic  attacks  upon  Federal  schools  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  rather  than  objective  critiques  of  defi- 
ciencies in  Indian  education." 

Could  you  elaborate  on  that?  What  testimony  have  we  taken  that 
you  think  has  been  unfair  in  characterizing  what  rtiany  of  us  feel  is 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  Federal  involvements,  ehher  in  the  testi- 
mony received  here  in  Washington  or  in  the  testimony  which  has  been 
received  out  in  the  field  ?  -  - 

This  committee  over  the  period  of  tfofe  last  year  hai  visited  a  number 
of  these  schools  and  reservations.  Would  you  be somewhat  more- 
precise?  " .     ."  '  ' 

Mr.  Bia^nnT.  Test  The  Wa&Mngfoti  Ptefcteported^— M 

Senator  Kjennxdt.  I  value  the  Washington  Post  reports  on  it,  but 
I  am  sura  your  people  reviewed  the  tesfiiiiiony  itsflf :  the  direct  testi- 
mony." '  V      ■■■  ■         ''  :      '  '« 

I  would  be  nkdie  interested  in  that  evaluation  rather  than  the  char- 
acteriaation  madeby  a  newspaper.  ;.  y    41  ;#     ^  . 

Mr.  Beknwxt.  This  ii  where  I  received  mi  mf drmafaoiL  One  of  the- 
witnesses  statM  that  the  Bureau  of  Indiai^Affairs  was  rotten,  insensi- 
tive, and  decadent  I  do  pot  bdievift  this  contributee  anything  to'  the 
education  of  Indian  children.  '  '  '* 

Senator  Rxmram  That  fc  one.  What  are  some  of  the  other  type* 
of  comments?  •      ...  V  f 

Mr.  Bwrniprr.  Many  of  the  comments  havie  been  in  this  same  vein. 
You  see,  the  Bureau  rf  InlSian  Affairs  is  committed  to  a  public  school 
education  for  Indians.  /  .  ,   •  . 

Senator  Ksmram  I  am  sure  ovter  the  period  of  tain*  that  we^haw 
been  having  these  hearings  that  there  have  b^en  motejwho  f^l^this 
very  deeply.  Certainly  you  are  not  going  to  question  sincere  beliefs?* 

If  someone  feds^hat  that  is  a  reasonable  charirtmiwtion l  of  the 
Bureau,  and  they  want  to  express  it  before  this  committee,  thejr  are 
certainly  entitled  to  those  views.  I  think  your  ref  ertnee*  ttre  somewhat 
deeper  than  #at  ih  terms  of  aily  pnisreptesentations  that  have  beta 
made  in  regard  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  hi  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  schools  or  the  conditions  under  which  these  ytmng jpeople 
attend  these  schools  or  in  the  administrative  procedures  of  the  Bureau 
in  the  decisionmaking  process  of  the  school  systems  themselves. 

They  have  nfttde  a  lot  of  comments  and  characterizations  about 
these. 
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Coqiing  from  too,  those  statements  certainly  reflect  on  the  kind 
of  witnesses  that  this  committee  has  called. 

I  wish  yon  could  be  somewhat  more  specific  in  your  general  char- 
acterisations abort  witnesses'  testimony. 

Mr.  BjjHKEiT  My  remarfa  were  oiuy  about  the  testimony  and  not 
about  any  of  the  witnesses*  becafase  troy,  like  anybody  else,  have  an 
opportunity  to  appear  here  and  say  anything  they  wish* 

However,  much  of  the  testimony  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
as  they  exist  Since  last  April,  I  have  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  present  the  facte  before  this  committee  and  I  am  appreciative  of  this 
opportunity. 

Also,  I  would  like  the  opportunity  to  supply  for  the  record  those 
other  statements  made  in  testimony  before  this  committee  which  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  facte  and  which  indicate  an  attitude  of  pa- 
ternalism far  beyond  anything  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ever 
thought  of.  > 

Senator  Kennedy.  Do  you  accept  that  there  is  a  paternalistic  atti- 
tude by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs? 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  has  been.  In  my  opening  statement  of  philoso- 
phy when  I  became  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  I  stated  aS  a 
matter  of  my  administration  that  this  was  one  of  the  attitudes  which 
had  to  be  eliminated  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  for  3  years 
I  have  worked  on  it 

However,  there  are  rJso  witnesses  who  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee whose  testimony  indicated  an  attitude  of  paternalism  far 
beyond  anything  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ever  dreamed  of  be- 
cause ■  witnesses  nave  said  before  this  committee  and  stated  that  the 
Indian  people  should  have  the  decisionmaking,  that  the  control  of  their 
destiny  and  lives  should  be  with  them  in  their  local  communities, 
and  then  go  on  for  hours  telling  what  Indians  should  do. 

They  are  either  committed  to  local  decisionmaking  or  they  are  going 
to  tell  the  Indians  what  to  do. 

Senator  Mokdawb.  Would  yon  give  me  an  example  of  a  witness  who 
called  for  local  control  and  then  went  on  as  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  one  of  the  testimonies  in  the  hearings  held  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Senator  Mondaul  Who  was  it  ?  # 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  will  be  able  to  present  it  to  you.  ' 

Senator  Mondaub.  Do  you  remember  on  what  basis  he  spoke  to  this 
committee  ?  His  background  or  credentials  ? 

JfcBENNEir.Idonotthinkheh%dany. 

Senator  M&ndaijb.  I  can  remember  expressions  from  some  witnesses 
here  to  the  effect  that  they  knew  better  than  the  Indian  what  to  do, 
but  I  do  not  recall  any  responsible  witness  calling  for  local  control 
and  then  turning  around  and  giving  a  series  of  direction?  with  respect 
to  how  the  Indians  should  control  themselves.  1  f 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  who  it  was  because  I  hate  listened  to 
all  the  testimony^and  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  characterization 
{^generalization  of  the  testimony  either. 

Mr:  Bennett.  I  will  be  happy  to  submit  that  and  name  the  witness 
and  his  testimony.  ' 

Senator  Kennedy.  We  want  you  to  continue,  Mr.  Bennett.  I  think 
that  what  we  are  really  interested  in  is  the  specifics  of  the  program. 
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In  regard  to  those  witnesses  who  have  misrepresented  situations, 
the  school  situations,  and  local  condition**  we  hope  that  you  will  iden- 
tify them.  * 

I  know  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  time  to  review  the  testimony, 
And  your  Department  has  the  testimony  which  has  been  taken  during 
the  course  ox  these  hearings.  To  the  extent  that  you  can  express  a 
viewpoint  on  the  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  of  the  situation,  I 
hope  you  will  do  so,  because,  obviously,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
•committee. 

(The  information  requested  can  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 
Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you. 

Then  came  that  series  of  emotional  attacks  on  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affair?  by  the  unthinking  critics  of  that  day  charging  that  we  were 
attempting  to  keep  Indians  as  "blanket"  Indians,  and  out  of  the 
jnainstoaam,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  Indian  education  program  was 
driven  back  to  a  shadow  of  its  best  self. 

For  years  afterward,  it  was  maintained  at  yerjr  kittle  more  than  the 
minimal  standards  required  for  State  accreditation— and  since  there 
is  so  much  variance  in  standards  of  education  from  $tyte  to  State, 
both  Federal  and  public  schools,  even  to  this  day,,  range  from  good 
tobadinl^rover^protouns.       '. .         ,     :  i;  ^ 

When  I  think  of  them  ^  heavy 
hand  of  oppressive  criticism,  I  am,  quite  frankly,  pleased  with  the 
upward  climb  our  Federal  schools  have  nevertheless  shown  over  the 
years  and  we  need  to  put  this  progress  in  proper  perspective  with 
reference  to  time*  /.  .  . ■  ,  '.'  •    a      \>  r,-.- :•  • 

We  hav#,  for  example,  readied  the  capacity  to  provide  a  elaesFoom 
seat  for  almost  wery  child  that  Beeda  one-ryet,  23  years  ago,  when 
the  Navajo  Tribe  had  finally  accepted  education,  o»4y  aJ^pti  8,000, 
or  25  percent  of  Navajo  children  between  tip ages  4pf(  6  and  18  were 
in  school  and  an  estimated  18,000^75  percent  w$fft£ot  -  J :  ,  • .  (  T 
In  1940  began  one  of  the  most  innovative  am^^riag  programs  of 

S  •  people  to  provide  them  with  minimum 


education  for  overage  young  fc  fc 

language,  social,  and  employment  drills  to  enter  the  job  market  or 
to  catch  up  to  their  proper  grade.  ^  i  I  ^   ^  r  ^ 

Using  teacher  aides  who  spoke  the  Navajo  language,  and  special 
materials,  the  special  Navajo  program  was  begtm ;  a  detennined  drive 
to  get  out-of -school  Navajo  children  in  school  ana  to7  devise  programs 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a ven^  undereducated  TOungsters; 

It  was  then  that  all  available  spacej  including  Qi^  at  Chemawa 
School  in  Oregon  and  Chilocco  School  m  Oklahoma,  was  utilised  for 
that  purpose.  ,  ;.v-.  :'^r.\ 

A  further  step-up  of  the  program  occurred  in  the  l£50's  when  the 
Bordertown  program  with  dormitory  students  attending  local  public 
high  schools,  catoe  into  being  along  with  an  accelerated  school  build- 

inffireSt  has  been  that  last  year  of  more  than  49,000  Navajo  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  6  and  18,  over  90  percent  were  in  school. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  established  that  over  70  percent  of  those 
in  school  are  now  finishing  high  school,  a  rate  close  to  the  national- 
average.  -  •  r  ? 

That,  I  submit,  is  a  success  story  of  the  firet  magnitude  for  those 
who  choose  to  take  note  of  it. 
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Further,  nMMt  Indians  have  only  been  citizens  of  the  United  Staites, 
and  the  States  within  which  they  live,  for  less  than  60  years,  s 

The  last  military  detachment  was  withdrawn  from  an  Indian  res- 
ervation only  60  veers  ago,  but  the  last  use  of  the  military  in  this 
country  was  in  19&)  to  prevent  the  nondropout  products  of  the  public 
school  system  from  tearing  down  the  colleges  of  this  country. 

I  cannot  hold  with  those  who  oversimplify  the  Indian  situation  by 
denying  that  Indians  are  very  different  from  other  Americans,  and 
implying  that  they  should  not  be  singled  out  for  special  attention. 

This  argument  is  put  forth  most  frequently  in  the  context  of  the 
Indian  unemployment  problem.*It  presupposes  that  everyone  should 
be  encouraged  to  move  to  the  cities  where  the  jobs  are  supposed  to  ber~ 
yet  this  country  has  learned  in  the  past  few  years  that  the  cities  may 
not  bo  the  solution. 

We  have  alao  learned  that  it  can  be  destructive  to  ussuine  that  differ- 
ences in  culture  and  origins  are  inconsequential  in  the  development  of 
of  the  American  Indian  child.  * 

The  Indian  culture  is  land-oriented.  The  Indian  usually  is  happiest 
in  his  land  environment;  and  therefore,  we  must  find  a  way  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  education  and  technology  to  him,  rather  than  having 
circumstances  force  him  to  enter  an  alien  setting. 


Affairs  is  preoccupied  with  the  natural  resources  owned  by  Indian 
people  and  not  with  the  people  themselves,  are  false. 

Sixty-two  and  a  half  percent  of  the  staff  are  engaged  in  or  in  sup- 
port of  programs  of  human  development  and  59.2'percent  of  the  fiscal 
year  1969  budget  is  for  like  programs. 

I  would  like  to  offer,' for  the  record  of  this  committee,  charts  show- 
ing the  funding  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  support  of  this 
statement 

Senator  Mondalb  (presiding  pro  tempore).  It  will  be  included  in 
the  record. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  become  equally  impatient  with  the  advocates 
of  a  complete  "restoration"  of  Indian  culture.  The  realities  of  modern 
life  preclude  the  return  to  the  idyllic  ways  of  tribalism,  devoid  of 
macs  communications,  mass  transportation,  mass  production  and  mass, 
education. 

All  schools  in  this  Nation  today  are  confronted  with  difficulties  that 
challenge  the  imagination  and  dedication  of  teachers,  administrators 
and  parents.  Some  schools  serving  Indians  are  better,  others  worse, 
it  jit  avenge. 

Federal  and  public  alike  all  operate  under  unusual  pressures.  From 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  to  Miccosukee,  Fla.,  we  operate  a  network  of 
schools  like  no  other  in  the  country,  in  locations  and  under  conditions 
of  isolation  and  deprivation,  that  daily  test  the  courage,  dedication, 
and  endurance  of  our  staff . 

Hxese  are  the  people  who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  highly  publi- 
cised emotional  attacks,  because  any  attack  upon  the  Bureau  is  an 
attack  on  the  people  wno  serve  in  it,  over  60  percent  of  whom  are 
Indiana 
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We  know  that  Federal  schools  for  Indians,  like  other  schools 
throughout  the  country,  are  not  perfect  and  we  are  continually  trying 
to  improve  them. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  the  improvements  we  have  made 
within  the  toast  2  or  8  years  alone.  I  want  to  suggest  ways  you  can, 
if  you  will,  help  us  make  more  dramatic  improvements  within  another 
2  or  3  years.  Aid  I  want  to  start  by  giving  you  some  statistics  as  tka 
basis  for  your  ultimate  judgment : 

Fifty  percent  of  the  total  Indian  population^  under  the  age  of  17. 
Let  us  pause  a  moment  right  here.  Let  us  see  what  this  means  for  our 
schools,  and  the  schools  of  the  future. 

It  means  that — setting  aside  for  a  moment  whether  they  are  Federal, 
public,  or  mission  schools— there  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  tremendous 
increase  in  construction  of  Indian  schoolpiants. 

In  Federal  schools  today,  many  students  live  and  study  in  greatly 
substandard  conditions.  In  dozens  of  our  schools,  dilapidated  buildings 
stand  condemned  and  vacant,  yet  the  buildings  te  replace  them  have  not 
been  built  '  m 

Some  classes  are  held  in  reinforced  sections  of  condemned  buildings. 
In  the  public  schools  in  rural  communities  where  Indian  children 
are,  there  is  also  frequent  overcrowding  and  lade  of  library,  recrea- 
tional and  other  support  facilities* 

A  second  population  stetistic-to  keep  in  mind  in  this :  Of  the  160,000 
Indian  children  of  school  age  and  in  school,  nearly  two-thirds  are  in 
public  schools.  Let  uspause  here,  too. 

The  dropout  rate  for  Indians  in  public  schools  according  to  studies  , 
recently  completed  runs  between  40  and  47  percent  depending  on  the 
region*  at  least  half  again  the  national  average.  We  must  strengthen 
our  liaison  with  State  and  local  public  school  authorities.  ^ 

We  must  find  a  way  to  provide  more  adequate  counseling  services 
for  Indians  attending  public  schools. 

In  Federal  schools,  the  dropout  rate,  particularly  in  the  southwest- 
em  region,  is  somewhat  lower.  However,  studies  show  that  verbal, 
mathematics,  and  reading  skills  of  Indians  across  the  board  are  lower 
^han  the  national  average  (although  slightly  higher  than  other 
minorities). 

Dropout  trends  also  show  great  variance  from  tribe  to  tribe.  A 
recent  study  completed  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  by  the  South- 
western Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory  shows  Hopis  as  having  m 
a  dropout  rate  of  14.9  percent;  with  Apaches  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  having  a  dropout  rate  of  58.7  percent 

For  its  Indian  students,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire  operates  244 
facilities— 77  boarding  schools;  18  boarding  dormitories  for  high 
school  students  attending  nearby  public  schools;  147  day  schools;  and 
two  hospital  schools. 

Enrollment  in  the  boarding  schools  is  over  36,000;  in  the  day 
schools,  over  16,000;  and  in  the  dormitories,  more  than  4,000. 

I  can  tell  you  what  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  doing  to  improve 
low-performance  needs,  but  I  am  less  sure  what  the  public  schools 
are  doing. 

One  of  my  first  acts  as  Commissioner'  was  to  lift  the  education 
activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  status  of  a  division 
with  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  direct  it. 
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Next,  I  appointed  an  All-Indian  Education  Advisory  Committee  to 
assist  us  in  education  planning. 

U*  election  of  school  boards  to  control  local  schools  as  advocated 
by  me  in  January  1966t  even  before  I  was  Commurionnr,  was  made 
official  policy  of  the  Bureau  by  the  President's  special  message  to 
Congras  on  March  7, 1968. 

Mr.  Zellers  will  explain  in  more  detail  how,  under  a  plan  we  call 
Project  Tribe  developed  with  the  Indian  Education  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, we  will  contract  local  Bureau  schools  to  the  Indian  people 
themselves. 

At  this  point  there  are  about  170  Indian  people  in  the  nationwide 
education  meeting  in  the  city  of  Ogden  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  which  has  gone  on  all  week. 

Senator  Mondalb.  Is  this  a  meeting  of  respective  advisory,  school 
board  members!. 

Mr.  BawNxiT.  It  was  a  meeting  that  was  called  by  this  National  In- 
dian Advisory  Committee  of  au  the  tribal  leaders  throughout  the 
country  who  were  interested  in  education  and  interested  in  working 
with  Us  in  developing  educational  policies  for  the  future. 

Senator  Mokdaub.  What  submission  are  you  making  for  the  record  f 

Mr.  Bxnnrt.  This  submission  is  a  statement  I  made  on  February  12, 
1966,  about  Federal  school  control  by  local  Indian  communities. 

Senator  Mondaia.  Very  well.  That  will  be  accepted  at  the  conclusion 
of  your  remarks.  I  will  ask  ttie  staff  to  review  it  and  include  those 
parts  which  are  pertinent 

Mr.  Bxmnsrr.  Also  in  this  is  a  special  issue  of  President  Johnson's 
message  to  Congress  establishing  local  control  of  schools  as  a  Federal 
national  policy. 

^Senator  Mondaub.  That  part  will  be  included  in  the  record  at  this 
point  in  your  remarks. 
(The  document  referred  to  follows  0 
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Special  Issue  - 

President  Johnson  Presents 
Indian  Message  To  Congress 

THE  FORGOTTEN  AMERICAN 


P^AmmkmhMm,  Um+*,tm 

T*tkeCo*ria*fth*UnitsdSUI*s: 

UhaUatppj  and  titan— *be  Pota 
mac  and  the  Chattahoochee  Ap» 
palacbia  and  Shenandoah  ,  .  .  The 
worda  of  the  Indian  have  become 
oar  wordi  the  namea  ol  o 


Hit  myths  and  Me  heroes  enrich 
oar  literature 

Hit  lore  colon  our  art  and  our  hat* 
guage. 

For  .two  centuries  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  has  been  a  symbol  ol  the 
omnia  and  fii'lltf,ii>^,>f  of  *i**yflfH*^ 
America. 

But  for  two  centtnfca,  he  bai 

been  an  alien  in  h»  own  land 

ftekdous  between  the  United 
States  Government  szd  ±c  tribes 
were  originally  in  the  handi  of  the 
War  Department  Until  1871,  the 
United  Statea  treated  the  Indian 
tribes  at  foreign  nations. 

It  hat  been  only  44  yean  unce 
the  United  Seats  affirmed  the 
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IwiMft  i  Um*        MyaHtol<fMl»«—m  fcr  human 
in  a  democratic  aociety 

It  bat  been  only  22  years  since  Oongress  enacted  the  Indian  Oaimi 
Act,  to  acknowledge  the  Nation's  debt  to  the  fine  Americans  for  their  Und 
But  equality  and  condensation  for  ancestral  buds  are  not 

enough-  The  American  Indbw  deaerves  a  chance  to  develop  hit  talent* 
andttWefuJWJnterotnreolonrNataxi. 

There  are  about  600,000  Indians  in  America  today.  Some  400,000 
live  on  or  near  reservations  fa  25  State*.  The  remaining  200,000  have 
moved  to  our  cities  and  town*.  The  aaoatatridbf  fact  aboin  the  Anierican 
Indian  today  is  their  tragic  pttaht  : 

—Fifty  thousand  Indian  fammes  tive  in  unsanitary,  dOapidated 
dweBmm:  many  in  but*,  shanties,  wen  abandoned  automobile* 
—The  unemployment  rate  among  Indiant  it  nearly  40  percent— 

more  than  ten  times  the  national  average. 
—Fifty'  percent  el  Indian  scbookhfldren  double  the  national 

avenge  drop  out  before  completing  high  achooi. 
— Indian  literacy  rates  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  Nation;  the 

rates  of  sickness  and  poverty  are  among  the  highest 
— Thousands  of  Indians  who  have  migrated  into  the  cities  find 

themselves  untrained  for  jobs  and  unprepared  for  urban  life. 
—The  average  age  of  death  of  an  American  Indian  today  is  44 

years;  for  all  other  Americans,  it  is  65. 
The  American  Indian,  once  proud  and  free,  b  torn  now  between 
white  and  tribal  values;  between  the  politics  and  language  of  the  white 
man  and  his  own  historic  culture.  His  problems,  sharpened  by  yean  of 
defeat  and  exploitation,  neglect  and  inadequate  effort,  will  take  many 
years  to  overcome. 

.  But  recent  landmark  laws — the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the 
— tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act — have  given  us  .in  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  per- 
:  problems  ofthe  American  Indies  The  time  has  come  to  focus 
efforts  on  the  plight  of  the  American  Indian  through  these  and  the 
other  laws  passed  in  the  last  few  years. 

No  enlightened  Nation,  no  responsible  government,  no  progressive 
people  can  aU  idly  by  and  permit  this  shocking  situation  to  continue. 

I  propose  a  new  goal  for  our  Indian  programs:  A  goal  that  ends 
the  old  debate  about  "termination"  of  Indian  programs  and  stresses 
setf^etennmatkm;  a  goal  that  erases  old  attitudes  of  paternalism  and 
promotes  partnership  self-help. 
Our  goal  must  be: 

— A  Stanford  of  living  for  the  Indiant  equal  to  that  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  * 

— Freedom  of  Choice:  An  opportunity  to  rematn  in  their  home- 
lands,  if  they  choose,  without  surrendering  their  dignity;  an 
opportunity  to  move  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  America,  if 
they  choose,  equipped  with  the  skills  to  Boo  in  equality  and  dignity. 

— FuU  participation  in  the  life  of  modem  America,  with  a  full  share 
of  economic  opportunity  and  social  justice. 
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Toetart  imriiw^talMWI 
Qoapeai  ipMte  ^  a  faOiotfrfoBart  for  _ 
Aia*ka»  l**aa-*hoet  10 porta*  man  <fca* 


that  the 


■-Mm, 


In  the  peat  fa»je^^ 

Too  ofwn,  *cm     ham  »»  tttfe :- ftrfi^:  WfcW 
;  tad  no  dear  uiifkil  liutkj  ulilili  tprffimtlh  ilf  ■"■< 
T#  Jew*  «*  Gmnum*  wU$*tmMM>*m.*m* 

*d*r  ismhg  *  Mm*k*  Ord*r  fo  «  N*imdCmm<M  -m 

Imd%^^2^tot  the  Cooneawffl  bethrVloe] 
l»hoi»ep**iem^ 
The  Council  will  intfade  a  crovfottka  of  Indian  h*o*n,aotfhlfliio». 
enn^oOcb^  who  have  imiaimhdik  field:  , 

— The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  hat  primary  reapoedbfflty  lor 

—The  Secretary  of  Afrkoltm*,  whoee  ] 
flUwhaoa. 

—Hie  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  can  help  promote  < 
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1Mb  « 


pdky 


f.     J? /vd'"  ^n^i  '^M  <*' 


- Hot  JofcmtTto  brU+^ZL 
»mi  fertttla*  to  ttercttxr  of  tht  tatorler 


t,  0*11 offic«. 


tUU  M*2ft*~4feUjm4  hUin  of  tfc*  FmiiMtUl  Art***  tat  tfco 

Wriafiag  «m  trtbSU  official^  atrttri  ©f  t»*  ft—:  and  taroaa  of  I»aiM 


Affairs  *taf f .   S*er*t*ry  (Mall  is  M»t*t  *t  the  Vloo  frooidaot'a  loft. 
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kttfcnttp  and  k**M*vt  fa  soMt*  Indian  probkwt.  lodknt  muet  have 
«  volet  jft^gfcg^gfhM  and  <kdtk*»  in  ptognmi  which  arc  fan- 

Wishes  the  teat  few  nondw  we  have  teen  a  new  concept  el  cotn- 
■Mator  dcvclopoeeftt  a  concept  haiea  op  aUf  help  w*rt  aacceafiilly 
mmrnj  Mgltoy  trtbei  Km  bey  to  aiejgUi  i  ecm*ki  whkh 
Mcralafejickehftc^pe 

-Cn  ike  Cbnw  Greek,  U)w«rBr^^FeftBwlMUf«aervatktit 
intiVDaftotaeandetrrcea^ 
th*e  new  weefe^pqpetiencc wogxeenv  epnfnted  by  ] 
win  ■  leneMi  fc  en  flu  IndaVni  raarc  anattr  if 

— fflet  Waa*  Sprhaj* IHbee Oeefon 

toienahr  flood  danetne  en  tfttdpfceetva^oft* 
wJftgpgialaatoagofgaae^ 

arc  now  contyacthn}  n>  ftmeftde  lew  ti^fotcenecfit  fervioci  jay  their 


—The  Navajoa— who  thai  year  ecfcfctate  the  100A  anaivetwr  of 

ftaV      ■   —  —      —  -  -  -  -  -   -  -  —ft-"  -    f  I^IaaJ    flrW  "    'rafc^^^y^fta  *  mm  4 

umr  peace  weary  wnti  me  vbubq  surce  waft  many  < 
nvnnity  service*  opraaaOjr  provided  by  the  Federal  g 
enper  oerewpjB  <jbub  eM  otv  ww  wnot  awn  neeer  own  J 

'    Teed*  acceptance : of  'Federal  aarvtoe  k  fMng  way  'la 1 

fciiiidirrnnnt  *rfr  4"*)  fr^tr  '^-^u***'  *  ~~ 

fiim  Itff  Tunaa  jhwiineat '  m  tiijij  nVaitjt  I  j 

Hoi  i*teiai^a/ato  aw  Tndann  Jiant  at  it  hat 

fceae>  fbt  ether  AJncffaa^If.int  bee  rear  pnayanai  lycai  h,  the  day 

S onee  when  the  reletkna^  between  Indiana  and  tLc  Oovernroeot 
he  one  of  faB  paftnetna^p^not  Hrpehdency* 

.•^JRowatsinln)"'-;  ..  '  _ 

'•  The  pteWeaaa  of  laeatn  edacadoq  m  ieajonr ' 


'  «*Xieal',tiwMf  'frdfie^^'tfia&ddhw  ~~ L*~  '*  * 

■•■>S3EKi 


^  t^a^  eoncMianal  en&oojMknvof  me 
^  apprrnvn^  aie  needed*  ' 


to  natfce  the  epeeni  effort  now  needed  hi  Indian  cdncatfenf  The  Ehv 
mcntaty  and  Soconda^r  fidncation  Aetj  ffr^  £dncatfion  ■  Pfofeadooe 
D^muu  Art,  the  Vocational  Education  Am;  and  the  Higher 

Hie  chaflente  k  to  tne  tfcn  kfkiation  creativdy. 

/  Anae  ihicfd  tkt  StcrHsry  of  tks  Interior  Mid  ths  Stcttim  &f 


IbiM  schools  ui* I  bevu  the  fiwit  tuchcn*  ,  •  (Ft.  Mohm,  Acts.) 

— To  work  togotkor  to  ixsko  \h*s*  programs  rtsponswo  to  tht  noods 
of  India**. 

— To  dovotof  a  coneontroiod  ofort  in  Indian  education  with  Slot* 
mod  local  agencies,  Thk  h  critical  if  the  two-thirds  of  Indian 
school  children  in  non-Indian  public  schoob  are  to  get  the  special 
help  they  sordy  need. 

pTt-Sckooi  Programs 

in  the  past  few  years  we  as  a  Nation  have  cone  to  recognise  the 
hrfplaceaWe  iaoyui  ante  erf  the  earnest  years  in  a  child's  Mfe.  Pre^tchool 
education  and  caier-*ftJuable  for  afi  chfldrtn  are  urgently  needed  for 
Indhut  cnflaVcn 

W *  must  sot  a  goaf  fa  emoU  every  four  ana*  foe  year  oti  Indian 
dWM  in  a  preschool  program  by  tVlh 
for  J96b\  i  am  reapestmg  funds  to: 

—Mako  tho  Hood  Start  Program  atmlabte  to  lOfiOO  Indian  children. 
--Establish,  forth*  fir*  nto,  Hnderg~*~<  for  4fi00  Indian  ytmng- 
next  September , 

To  encourage  Indian  htvorvcnTcnt  in  this  educational  process,  I  am 
aaUng  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assure  that  each  of  these  kinder- 
gartens  employ  iocal  Indian  teacher  aides  as  weft  as  trained  teachers. 

Federal  Indian  Schools 

Since  1961,  we  have  undertaken  a  substantial  program  to  Improve 
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the  ft*  Federal  Indian  achat*,  which  are  attended  by  over  50,000  chil- 
dim  That e^hnoty  half  gaypMetl,  Itwffl  continue. 
Butgc^fadHtkiartDotawiajk 

J  am  ejkbqth*  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Beejth,  Education,  ana*  Welfme,  to  estatj&sh  a  model  com- 
mw&t  school  iptem  tot  Indians.  That  achoob  wife 

-i Have the  fincM  teachers,  familiar  with  Indian  history,  culture 

ai>d  language,  <  « 
— Feature  an  erakfred  emtfcuhan,  ipcaal  guidance  and  «im)lln 
programs,  modem  temucticn  nutemh,  «d  a  sound  program 

—Serve  tic  local  Indian  popqbtk^>  a  comnuoity  center  for 
ftctlvfttem 

Tareee*  tm#  gas*;  /  prfooe  the*  fa  Congress  appropriate  |3J 
ami*  attract  and  hold  talented  and  dedicated  teZhoriat  Indian 
schools  and  to  provide  200 additional teachers  emd  other  profession* 
to  enrich  instruction,  tounsehmg  and  offer  programs. 

Tohelpiaafathelixhaaac^ 
l  am  dhtttfaf  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  eatabti*  Indian  ichool 
boards  for  Federal  Indian  Schnola  School  boeni  manbetr  selected  by 
their  coinmtmitka-wul  receive  whatever  trmrag  h  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  oat  their  irapnndhffirirt  '-"^ 

High*  Education 

Indian  youth  must  be  given 

more  opporumities  to  develop  their 

talents  fatty  and  to  porn*  their  am 

bWcos  free  of  arbitrary  barriers  to 

learning  and  employnient  They 

mmt  hive  a  chance  to  become  profet- 

sicnab:  doctHfc,  nunes,  engineers, 

manageri  and  teachers. 

For  the  young  Indian  of  today 

will  eventually  become  the  bridge 

between  two  cutanea;  two  asngnsgov 

and  two  ways  of  life. 

'.  Therefore,  we  mutt  open  wide 
the  doors  of  career  training  and 

higher  education  to  all  Indian  rtu~ 

dents  who  qualify. 

To  tench  this  goal: 
—I  am  requesting  $3  mSHon 
m  Fiscal  1969  for  college  schol- 
arship grants,  to  include  for  the    m      ^  .      .     ■    ,     _^ ..  _ 
e-t*  time  Borne  allowances  for    ***Tataxf  of  cm  inCarior  Itevart 

ens  meet  the  costs  of  higher  edu-  vice  Frealdaat  Hubert  H,  Buaohrey 
cation.  at  the  Depertneat  of  the  Interior. 


"Encourae*  light  industry  oo  Indian  rmmfttau.  .      (Laguoa,  Mf  it) 

— J  am  aafcamg  th*  StcrtUry  of  Heohk,  Education*  and  Wclfmo  to 
moks  m  spicud  mi  nutiintd  ofort  to  auwtr  thst  our  rtgular 
xMarMp  and  Ims  programs  on  axmXabU  to  Indian  high  school 
nraahootat* 

— J  mi  sstiag  fits-  Dhoctor  of  th$  Ofica  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  astabUsh  m  Jptria/  Uptonrd  Bound  program  for  Indian  high 
school  students.  ^  ^ 

Health  x^ite^L  Cass 

Tnc  health  level  of  tbn  American  Indian  is  the  lowest  of  any  major 
population  grasp  in  the  \Jnlted  States; 

—The  infant  mortahW  rate^  among  Indians  is  54J  per  1,000 

births— 12  points  alfcve  the  National  average. 
—The  snridence  of  tiyeittilnaw  among  Indians  and  Alaska  natives 

is  about  five  times  W  National  average. 
—More  than  half  of  the  Indians  obtain  water  from  contaminated 
vor  potential!?  dangerous  sources,  and  use  waste  disposal  fadHties , 

that  are  grossly  madeojuate* 
— Viral  infections,  pprumonia,  and  mamtttritson^afi  of  which 

contribute  to  chronic  ffi  health  and  mental  retardation— are 

eosnmosi  among  Indian  children. 
We  have  made  progress.  Since  1963: 
— The  infant  death  rate  has  decfined  21  percent, 
''     "—Deaths  rrom  tuberculosis  are  down  29  percent. 

—The  number  of  outpatient  vista  to  clinics  and  health  centers  rose 

16  percent 
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But  much  more  rcmiim  to  be  done. 

/  propose  thai  the  Congress  increase  health  programs  for  Indians 
by  oho*  to*  percent,  to  $112  mUUo*  in  Fiscal  1969,  with  special  empho- 
ds  on  chSd  health  programs. 

But  if  we  are  to  solve  Indian  neahh  p*obkrn*,  the  Iodon  people 
themselves  nHMt  improve  their  piibfc  heal*  and  family  health  prac- 
tk^TluawiBreojuircan^ 
for  better  health*  ' 

Recent  experience  oVmonstrttet  that  Indians  have  been  successful 
so  worths*  tide  by  Ale  with  health  prorcssfcwlst 

—They  have  organised  tribal  health  connnfttces  to  revir.y  Indian 
health  problems  and  design  profrains  lor  soMnf  them 

^j^^^^SSsSdS  SSS^  ttniuticni  ****** bcm,tb' 

— A°caofte^sW  Ino%*ij)vernmatt  project  to  provide  safe  water 
and  dsjj^  syanans 

lies  hat  proved  sueceatfut  For  every  Federal  dollar  spent,  Indian 
Arnerkant  have" tBatriboted  another  40  cents  fat  labor,  materials 
and  actnal  fundi.  .,t. 
lam  directing  the Secretary  of  Health, Education, and  Welfare  to 
buiU  a  "community  participation 
•  program  for  Indian*  which  lands  Usetf  to  this  ap^t#> 
Essential  to  tn»  enta^  be  a  h^ 
immky  health  aides  drawn  from  the  Indian  popalation:  nurring  assist- 
ants, health  moid  dorks,  owrtcal-soaai  aides  and  nntrWon  workers. 
These  cctnrramity  health  aides  can  greatly  assist  professional  health 
workers  m  bringing  health  services  lo  Ino^  connntsnitks. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  appropriate  hands  to  tram  and 
employ  mate  than  S00  new  community  Indian  health  aides  ta  the  Public 
Boom  Service.      ■  %  : 

These  sides  will  serve  nearly  200^000  Indians  and  Alaska  natives 
mtheghoagrrsmimm 

people  m  several  critical  fields:  pre-natal  health,  child  care,  home  sani- 
tation and  personal  hygiene* 

Oar  goaf  it  first  to  narrow,  then  to  close  the  wide  broach  between 
the  health  standards  of  Indians  and  other  Americans*  But  before  large 
Investments  m  Fedtsalry-ftpontored  health  services  can  pay  lasting  divi- 
dends, we  must  build  a  solid  base  of  Indian  ocanznuntty  action  for  better 
health.  . 

Jos*  amp  Economic  Dtvauantnirr 
The  plight  of  the  Indians  gives  grim  testunony  to  the  devastating 
effects  of  unemployment  on  the  mdMdual,  the  family,  and  the 
community: 

—Nearly  40  percent  of  the  labor  force  on  Indian  lands  is  chfonlcalh 
unemployed,  compared  with  a  national  unemployment  rate  of 
3*5  percent* 

—Of  the  Indians  who  do  work,  a  third  are  underemployed  in  tem- 
poral^ cr  seasonal  jobs. 
—Fifty  percent  of  Indian  families  have  cash  incomes  below  $2,000 
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a  year;  75  percent  have  inoomeabtkmr  $3,000. 
With  rare  exception,  Indian  oomnuaiiUq  are  to  u^derdevetoped 
that  there  to  hide,  if  anyr« 

^Two  percent  of  ail  the  tavxl  m  the  United  States  to  Indian  land 
Indian  hnd»  are  about  the  rise  of  uB  die  New  England  Statei  antf  a  amall 
ante  cl  New  York.  But  many  of  their  reaourcca— «0,  gas,  coal,  uranium, 
timber,  water  await  ctevthyenent 

The  economic  ilk  of  Indian  areas  can  have  a  major  impact  upon 
neighboring  regions  as  weS.  It  is  not  only  m  the  best  interests  of  the 
.Indians,  but  of  the  entire  Nation,  fpcafaasdsndta 

job* 

Special  caapsoyment  programs  have  been  established;  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  Indians.  In  1967  alone,  more  than  10,000  men  and  women 
received  trasamg  and  other  help  to  get  jobs  under  the  Indian  Bureau's 
programi  donhfc  the  number  served  lour  years  ago.  These  programs: 

-Provide  dtomensea^ald  tratosng  snd  tm*en*s*  tot 


La  ft  to  right  at  tha  ptaaa  briaflng 
in  tha  Dapartnaat  of  tha  Interior  on 
tha  Praaldant'a  Kasaaga  to  Congraaa: 
John  Balindo,  osaeutiva  aacratary  of 
tha  Rational  Congraaa  of  Aaaricaa 
Indiana;  Mrs.  Gaorgia  A.  EoMnaon. 
Oaaga;  Mrs.  Blviaa  Craybaar,  Sioux; 
Mrs.  ftelaa  Mitchall,  Quinalt;  lobart 
L.  Baanatt,  CossslaeloAar  of  Indian 
affairs;  Vloa  Prasldant  Babart  & 
ausyhray;  Sarah  Ana  Joteaoa,  Mlaa 
Indian  Aanriea  XXV;  Sacratary  of  tha 
Intarior  Stewart  L.  Odall;  and  V«n- . 
call  Chiao,  chairs**,  la Clonal  Coo- e 
grass  of  Anarleaa  Indiana* 


— Develop  projects  m  cooper- 
ation with  private  industry, 
to  which  famffies  prepare 
together  lor  the  transition 
from  wdfare  dependency 
to  useful,  products  work, 

To  mett  the  meraaffag  At- 
it  I  propose  tkst  the  Indian 
Vocotion^TroimniProirmm  be 
-expoMdedUtheft&oMtkorixetion 
'  of  $25  mUUonin  Fiscal  /9«S— ««d7- 
h  dombie  the  /kadi  appropriated 
Cost  year. 

IntheSuteof  theUnknmes- 
sage,  I  proposed  a  25  percent  sacreas©-- 
to  J2.1  bfltioo— in  our  manpower 
training  programs  for  Fiscal  1969. 

As  m  port  of  this  egort,  I 
Km  ashed  the  Secretory  of  Labor 
to  expand  the  Concentrated  Em- 
phyment  Program  to  inemm 
.  Indian  reservations. 

Area  Development 

The  economic  oVvctopmcnt 

of  potentially  productive  Indian 
areas  staters  from  a  lack  of  base 
cajnuu  to  permit  Indians  to  take 
advantage  of  sound  investment  op- 
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portunities  sod  to  attract  private  capital 

The  Indian  Resources  Development  Act,  now  pending  before  Con- 
peat,  contain!  previsions  to  apark  this  kind  of  investzoent 

The  central  feature  of  this  Act  is  an  authorization  of  $500  million 
lor  an  Indian  loan  guaranty  and  insurance  fund  and  for  a  direct  loan 
levorvmg  fund* 

These  feats  would: 

— Provide  the  foundation  for  the  economic  development  of  Indian 
bads. 

—Encourage  light  Industry  to  locate  on  or  near  Indian  reservations. 

— Permit  better  development  of  natural  resources. 

— Encourage  development  of  the  tourist  potential  on  many 

The  Indian  Resources  Development  Act  would  afcso  permit  the 
ssnsance  of  federal  corporate  charters  t$  Indian  tribes  or  groups  of 
Indians.  This  charter  gives  them  the  means  m  compete  with  other  com- 

 —  t a!  —  a^ '  .       .  ,  *  *,  m '.       ^  s> .  a  .   f —    -  * — -  — 

KmiSUQ  bO  VVnT9CrEnuK~  CKsmSKjC  M I y^sW3ffpCOs>« 

/  urge  t*f  Congress  to  suae*  f*w  program  for  the  economic  develop- 
went  0/  /adian  resources* 

ZtaWt  ,/or  nVa**HttV  Development 

Without  an  ackquase  system  of  roads  to  link  Indian  areas  with  the 
rest  of  our  Nation,  usjsJWMiity  and  ecunomir.  dr.  vcjontneat,  Indian  self- 
help  peogransi  and  cvesfrfduratinsi  taujwsX'gpfo  rapidly  as  they 

should  '  ^ " *•  v  '  -\*V' 

Urge  areas  inhabited  by  Indians  m •yte^'um^^ 
mmfk,  on  the  vast  Navajo-Hopf  area  these  iue  oniy  ^ 
natty  auks  of  surfaced  sua*  per  lflto  sqamtenmes  a*  m  rat*  arcs*  of 
Ariaonm  and  New  Mode*.  •  •  -  ^y^^:^f^r^  -.y; 

%lhe  woerouy  htadeonate  road  systems  m  frtei  «ta«  sj^rt  be . 
improved.  Good  roads  are  desperatcty  needed  rot  ectjiyssA 
And  good  road*  may  someday  enable  the  In*sm  peo|nc  to  t^  their 
joan^^il^eajit  bome>  instead  of  tuivtog  them  to  faraway 

.  /  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Federel  Biekwey  Aettmeredsmgtke 
oMthofiiMtien  tot  Indie*  rood  construction  to  $WmUHenexnuo£yb*^ 
mng  m  Fiseel  1970.  t  , 

„     .  '    ESMNTtAL  CoUlTONfTY  SttVX)** 

Hemsmg  % 

Most  Indian  bousing  is  far  worse  tlian  the  housmg  m  many  smrns 
of  our  large  cities. 

To  begin  our  attack  on  the  backlog  of  substandard  houring; 
—I  have  asked  1&  Secretary  of  Housmg  uxl  Urban  Developrnem 

to  increase  Iadhm  honxccsis^ 

this  coming  year,  for  a  total  of  2^500  annuaDy. 
—I  propose  that  the  Congress  double  the  Fiscal  1968  ajapropria- 

tfans-io  |6  million  in  196^-for  a  hioad  home  improvement 

program.  ■ 

These  steps  are  a  strong  start  toward  smprowjng  living  conditions 
among  Indians,  while  we  deal  with  the  undcriymg  causes  of  inadequate 
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housing.  Hut  the  present  bousing  law  it  too  rigid  to  meet  the  special 
neeo*  and  conditions  of  our  Indian  population. 

/  am  therefore  submitting  legislation  to  open  the  dcor  for  more 
Indians  to  receive  low- cost  housing  aid,  and  to  extend  the  loan  progrorns 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  tribal  lands. 

In  addition: 

— The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  review 

construction  standards  for  Indian  Domes  to  ensure  flexibility  in 

design  and  construction  of  Indian  housing. 
— The  secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop* 

mem  will  explore  new  lov*  cost  techniques  of  construction  suitable 

to  a  stepped-up  Indian  housing  program. 

Community  Action 

Programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  have  unproved 
morale  m  Indian  communities.  They  have  given  tribes  new  opportunities 
so  plan  and  carry  out  social  and  economic  projects.  Community  action 
programs,  particularly  Head  Sra".  deserve  strong  support. 

/  am  asking  the  Congress  to  provide  $22.7  million  in  Fiscal  1969 
for  thou  important  e forts. 

Water  and  Sewer  Projects 

Shorter  iife  expectancy  and  highes  infant  mortality  among  Indians 
are  caused  in  large  part  by  unsanitary  water  supplies  and  contamination 


"lacourage  devalopnont  of  tourist  potential.  .       (Kiccotuk**,  rta.  restaurant) 
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from  unsafe  waste  disposal. 

The  Federal  Government  has  authority  to  join  with  individual 
Indian*  to  construct  these  facilities  on  Indian  land*.  The  government  con- 
tributes the  capital.  The  Indian  contributes  the  labor. 

To  step  up  this  program,  I  recommend  thai  the  Congress  increase 
appropriations  for  safe  m  *er  and  sanitary  waste  disposal  facilities  by  30 
percent— from  $10  million  in  Fiscal  J9G8  to  $13  million  in  Fiscal  1969. 

CrvtL  Right* 

A  Bill  of  Rights  for  Indians 

In  1994,  Congress  passed  the  Indian  Reorganisation  Act,  which 
laid  the  groundwork  for  democratic  seif-governrnent  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. This  Act  was  the  forerunner  of  the  tribal  coratitutions — the  char- 
ters of  democratic  practice  among  the  Indians. 

Yet  few  tribal  corntJturjons  include  a  bill  of  rights  for  individual 
Indians.  The  basic  individual  rights  which  moat  Amencans  enjoy  m  rela- 
tion to  their  fovrerarnent — enshrined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States— are  not  safeguarded  for  Indians  in  relation 
to  their  tribes. 

A  new  Indian  Rights  BO!  is  pending  m  the  Congress*  It  would  pro- 
tect the  individual  rights  of  Indians  in  such  matters  as  freedom  of  speech 
and  reHgion,  unreasonable  search  and  setsure,  a  speedy  and  fair  trial, 
and  the  right  to  habeas  corpus.  The  Senate  passed  an  Indian  Bill  of  Rights 
last  year.  /  urge  the  Congress  to  complete  action  an  that  Bill  of  Rights  in 
the  current  session. 

In  addition  to  providing  new  protection  for  members  of  tribes,  this 
bill  would  remedy  another  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  American 
Indian 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Congress  pve  to  the  Statm  authority  to  ertend 
their  criminal  and  civil  jurisdictions  to  include  Indian  reservations 
where  jurisdirtira  previo^ 

Fairness  and  basic  democratic  principles  require  that  Indians  on  the 
affected  lands  have  a  voice  m  deciding  whether  a  State  will  assume  legal 
juriadicrJonontherrland. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  that  would  provide  for 
tribal  consent  before  such  extensions  of  jurisdiction  take  place. 

Orr-RasaavATON  Indians  ♦ 

Most  of  us  think  of  Indians  as  Irving  in  their  own  cnrnmunities — 
geographically,  socially  and  psychologically  remote  from  the  mam  cur* 
rent  of  American  life. 

Until  World  War  II,  this  was  an  accurate  picture  of  most  Indian 
people:  Since  that  time,  however,  the  number  of  Indians  Irving  m  towns 
and  urban  centers  has  increased  to  200,000. 

Indians  in  the  towns  and  dries  <*  our  country  have  urgent  needs 
for  education,  health,  welfare,  and  rehabilitation  services,  which  are  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  general  population. 

These  needs  can  be  met  through  Federal,  State  and  local  programs/ 
/  am  asking  the  new  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  to  study  this  prob- 
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Urn  ana1  report  to  me  promptly  on  actions  to  meAthe  needs  of  Indians 
in  our  cities  and  towns.  jf  4 

Alaskan  Native  Clahu 

The  had  rights  of  the  native  people  of  Alaska— the  Aleuts,  Eskimos 
and  Indiana-  aave  never  been  fully  or  fairly  defined. 

Eighty-  ait  yean  ago,  Con*reai  protected  the  Alaska  natives  in  the 
use  and  oc  Jpancy  of  their  lands.  But  then,  and  again  when  Alaska  was 
given  state*. -.4,  Congress  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  final  decision 
-n  ultimate  title. 

It  remains  our  unfinished  task  to  state  in  law  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  settlement,  so  that  uncertainty  can  be  ended  for  the  native  people 
of  Alaska* 

Legislation  ia  now  pending  io  resolve  this  iaaue.  I  recommend  prompt 
action  on  legislation  to: 

— Give  the  native  people  of  Alaska  title  to  the  lands  they  occupy 

and  need  to  sustain  their  villages.  * 
— Give  them  rights  to  use  aoMttonal  lands  and  water  for  hunting, 

trapping  and  fishing  to  maintain  their  traditional  way  of  life,  if 

they  so  choose. 

— Award  them  compensation  commensurate  with  the  value  of  any 
lands  taken  from  them. 

The  Knurr  Ambjucans 

The  program  I  propose  seeks  to  promote  Indian  development  by 
improving  health  and  education,  encouraging  long-term  economic 
growth,  and  strengthening  community  institutions. 

Underlying  this  program  is  the  assumption  that  the  Federal 
government  can  best  be  a  responsible  partner  m  Indian  progress  by 
treating  the  Indian  himself  as  a  full  citizen,  responsible  for  the  pace  and 
direction  of  his  development 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  government  and  the  people " 
of  the  United  States  have  a  responsibility  to  the  Indians. 

In  our  efforts  to  meet  that  responsibility,  we  must  pledge  to  respect 
fuDy  the  dignity  and  the  umqueneas  of  the  Indian  cfrhoen. 

That  means  partnership^-not  paternalism, 

We  must  affirm  the  right  of  the  first  Americans  to  remain  Indians 
while  canatjsmg  their  rights  as  Americans. 

We  must  affirm  their  right  to  freedom  of  choke  and  self* 
determination. 

We  must  seek  new  ways  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  Indians — 
with  new  emphasis  on  Indian  self-help  and  with  respect  for  Indian 
culture. 

And  we  must  assure  the  Indian  people  that  it  ii  our  desire  and 
intention  that  the  special  relationship  between  (he  Indian  and  his  gov- 
ernment grow  and  flourish. 

For,  the  first  among  us  must  not  be  last. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  affirm  this  policy  and  to  enact  this  program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

The  White  House 
March  6,  1968 
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Vice-President    Says    Indian  Council 
To  Coordinate  Attack  on  Indian  Problems 


(Editor 9 9  not*:    The  following  are  the  remark*  made  by  Via* 
President  Hubert  B.  &m*phreyt  introduced  by  Secretary  of  the 
interior  Stewart  £•  Udall,  at  a  epecicl  briefing  at  the 
Interior  Department  for  Indian  laadere  and  the  press  on  the  day, 
March  6,  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  *s  Special  Message  to 
Congress  on  American  Indians,    following  the  Viae  President  'a 
remarks  ore  the  remarks  made  earlier  in  the  day  by  Secretary 
Udall  at  a  Units  Bouse  press  briefing  on  the  Msssags.) 


Vice  Frealceae  Hubert  I,  Bweotooy 
shake*  heads  with  MUc  Indian  Aaw 
ice  XIV  at  the  prase  brief  In*  cm 


the  Preoldent't  message  to  Congreat 
on  Indiana  et  the  Poporrnont  of  the 
Interior  et  which  ho  apoke. 

to  the  Am r lean  cauwnnlty,  and  to  our 
wattage  I  have  aver  road.    X  know  of  i 


Secretory  Udall I    Here  it  a  new 
that  ha»  enough  eethuai^na  «ad 
drive  to  neke  anything  go.  Own 
of  tho  boat  thing*  In  thin  net- 
■age  it  tho  fact  that  tho  Vice 
President  of  tho  united  State*, 
for  the  first  tlna  in  hiatery, 
It  going  to  euarterback  and  or* 
cheatrate  tho  who la  Indian  affect. 
Mr.  Vlco  Preelcent*  wa  look  for** 
word  to  working  with  yon.  Tho 
people  la  this  room  who  will  ko 
on  this  council  and  I  want  to 
we Icon*  you  haro  this  uornlng. 
Thaaa  ara  tha  lceeers  scleet- 
od  by  tho  Indian  tribe**  ecrocs 
tho  country.    This  it  their  or- 
gaols at loo.    Tboy  arc  horn,  and 
wo  will  lot  you  *ey  whatever  you 
went  to  toy. 

Vlee  Frealdeet  Huueorey;  thank 
you,  Secretary  Udell*  and  mj  fel- 
low enerlcem .    You  ere  very  for- 
tunate ,  X  can't  talk  to  you  very 
long.    1  uuat  be  over  to  e  neat- 
log.  et  the  White  House  shortly. 

Whan  this  nassege  wee  la  its 
early  stages  of  peeper at loo  1  wee 
at  enthusiastic  about  the  lap  act 
of  this  wattage,  whet  it  we  ant 
Indian  people  in  particular,  es  any 
he  trenendouf  amount  x>f  effort  put 
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into  th*  Mistft  by  th*  rr*sid«nt  of  ths  Uoited  Ststes,  *nd  hit  p*rsonsl 
•tcantiou  to  It.    And  by  the  Secrstsry  of  th*  Iotorior  end  by  til  tho** 
eloeoly  Associated  with  him  in  this  Department.    And  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Tho  important  thing  about  th*  MM|i  U  that  it  doesn't  leav*  th* 
we 11 -being  and  opportuaitie*  of  people  of  Indian  origin*  to  Juat  on*  branch 
of  Ccvinunwit  or  ona  offica  of  Govt  runout.   Th*  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity  rapraaanta  for  th*  first  tin*  a  coordinated  affort  of  all  th* 
resources  of  th*  r*d*r*l  Government,  working  in  partaarahlp  with  th*  Indian 
paopla  themselves  for  th*  development  of  th*  grant  potantial  of  human  r»- 
aourcaa  that  are  in  thi*  country  in  your  paopla. 

•    Nov  I  happen  to  b*  privileged  under  Executive  Order  and  under  th*  t*m*  * 
of  thio  neaaaga  to  chair  the  National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity.  The 
Vice  Prealdaat  can  aerve  in  that  capacity  aa  a   coordinator  of  activities 
and  resources  in  our  Government.    But  we  have  learned  here  in  Washington 
that  if  you  are  going  to  gat  ■  one  thing  don*,  you  nuet  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
problem  the  total  reeourcee  of  the  Government  Plus  the  reeourcea  of  the  over- 
all community.    And  particularly  thoee  who  ara  daeply  involved  in  the  program. 

For  example,  I  happen  to  chair  the  National  Aeronautic!  and  Space  Coum> 
cil»  which  deals  with  all  the  activitiaa  of  Spec*  and  aeronautic!,  everything 
io  the  field  of  defenae  and  research,  of  apace*  including  our  Apollo  program, 
the  flight  to  the  moon,  the  astronaut*,  all  of  that  if  coordinated  under  th* 
Space  and  Aeronautic!  Council.    So  thare  ia  not  duplication  of  effort;  so 
that  there  ia  ~*»*-vr  input  of  the  Government 'a  reeourcea  and  th*  privet a 
■actor  toward  one  goal  —  in  that  to* tenet,  American  pre* ami  nance,  America 
io  first  place  in  epace  reeearch  in  the  world. 

Secretary  Udell  aervee  aa  a  number  on  the  Council,  on  Marine  leaoureee 
and  Engineering  Development.    Thii  reletee  to  all  the  mattere  concerning  our 
great  lake*  and  our  cceane  and  ■***•    The  development  of  food  from  the  *ea, 
th*  improvement  of  navigation,  the  exploration  for  miners  la  end  fuel  from 
the  bed  of  the  aee  —  eo  for  the  first  time  we  ere  bringing  together  all 
of  the  reeourcee  of  our  Government  in  the  concerted  effort  to  gat  maximum 
development  of  thoee  greet  reeourcea.    Now  we  are  doing  exactly  the  aame 
thing  here  now  on  Indian  Opportunity.    I  think  that  the  meeeage  the 
President  baa  given  to  us  ia  s  charter  of  new  freedom  and  new  opportunity 
for  the  American  Nation  beceuee  the  Indian  people,  the  original  Americana, 
the  authentic  Araricnns,  are  e  vital  part  of  tbfs  Nation.   And  if  ever  there 
was  ■  challenge  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  people  themsalvee,  it's  in 
this  meesags. 

I've  read  every  line  of  thi*  meeeage  severel  times.    I've  looked  over 
the  summary  of  the  principal  objectives  aa  outlined  by  the  President  — 
th*  importance  that  the  President  placed  upon  the  right  of  the  first  Amer- 
icans to  rams in  Indiana  while  exercieiag  their  rights  aa  Americana.  This 
is  e  wonderful  thing  about  the  United  Statae  —  we  don't  ell  have  to  be 
sliae.    There  !■  e  sophisticated  phrase  —  "pluralistic  society."  Many, 
many,  many  —  but  yet  s  unity  out  of  the  many.    And  the  Indian's  right  to 
freedom  of  choice  and  self  -determination  —  this  ia  the  purpose  of  America. 
Freedom  of  cholc*  and  sslf -extermination. 
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Oar  intention  1b  to  sedfc  new  veyi  to  provide  federal  aaalatance  to 
Indiana  while  placing  aw  aaphaala  on  salf-halp,  aalf-raapect  for  Indian 
culture.   The  whole  concept  today  of  development  U  not  just  federal 
aealatanca,  but  eelf-help,  tfaa  way  tha  Govarameat  can  ba  a  partner,  not 
a  dominating  partner,  but  an  aaalatlng  partner.   Your  laadarahlp  —  and  it 
U  right  here  la  thla  great  room,  X  aa*  aoaa  of  you  that  X  know  paraooally, 
sad  X  em  glad  to  welcome  ay  old  friend  loger  Jourdaia  from  maaasota  —  It 
la  vita  your  laadarahlp  and  your  effort  ejus  what  tha  Federal  Govaraaant 
can  do  that  wa  arm  raally  going  to  gat  things  dona. 

Boa  aa  have  a  grant  program  ham  of  tha  axpanaloa  of  our  preacbooVpro* 
grama,  and  tha  aapaaala  on  vocational  training  and  tha  emphasis  on  aadal 
mum  11  j  ecaool  ayataaa  for  Indian  childran  —  grant  aaphaala  on  training 
of  tha  young,  and  X  think  that  every  parent  hara  known  hoa  important  that  la 
And  than  taa  aaphaala  on  bringing  tha  pa  op  la  Into  tha  economic lifeline  of 
thla  Nation*  not  Jaat  aa  an  aeoidaatnl  development,  but  aa  a  premeditated 
program. 

X  want  to  tall  you  that  you  can  ba  aaaurad  of  ona  thing.   Hjr  friend* 
who  have  workad  with  aa  bafora  la  thla  araa  know  of  ay  daap  eoncern  about 
tha  lack  of  opportunity  that  all  too  of  tan  characterise  oar  Indian  poop  la. 
Tha  lack  of  anual  opportunity.    Ladlae  and  nanfclaaaa,  Wra  going  to  aaka 
doubly  aura  that  eeual  opportunity  la  not  Jaat  a  phraaa  la  a  aaaaaga  but  It 
la  a  living  fact  la  tha  Ufa  of  a  paopla. 


That1 a  only  tha  raaaoa  X  van  tod  to  ba  la  poiltlca.   X  ana  tall  yam  that 
thara  laa't  a  day  in  ay  Ufa  that  X  nay,  "la  it  worth  it  allf"  And  as  tha 
praaaura  gata  on  you  more  and  aora  la  public  Ufa*  you  grow  a  Uttla  older, 
you  wonder,  "Why  la  tha  world  ehould  I  a  tick  around  and  do  all  these  things  tn 
You've  got  children  and  grandchildren,  and  yoa've  got  a  nice  aoaa,  and  maybe 
you  just  ought  to  go  out  and  gat  yourself  a  Job  teaching  echool  again,  or  go 
back  to  the  faally  drug-store,  or  gat  another  Job  and  Just  enjoy  Ufa*  hat 
you  becoae  committed,  like  moat  of  ua,  most  of  us  do  whet  we  ara  doing  be* 
cause  wa  ara  committed   la  spirit,  not  la  oaf  cans  a  Of  economic  aaad  but  la 
aplrit  ~  total  commitment  — .  I'm  la  public  life   for  one  reason  end  one 
reason  alone:    Because  X  believe  in  tha  development  of  human  resource! • 

X  believe  tha  most  precious  thing  on  this  earth  is  a  feanan  being.  X 
believe  that  a  human  being  la  aa  expression  of  Cod  almighty*  and  1  believe 
that  Che  purpose  of  the  democratic  government  la  tha  development  of  tha  re- 
sources and  potential  of  tha  human  being  —  and  X  aaaa  all  human  beings. 
Because  there  laa't  any  ona  of  us,  any  ethnic  group,  any  cultural  group  but 
shot  has  something  great  to  contribute  to  the  total  community,  to  the  entire 

nation,   and  if  wa  can  release  these  capacities  that  are  la  our  children  if 
wa  can  release  the  potential,  develop  tha  potential  that  is  in  each  and 
every' ona  of  ua  —  just  think  how  amah  better  an  America  wa  ara  going  to  have. 

Hy  final  word  to  you  la  thla:   You  know  we  Americans  like  to  think  that 
we  have  a  aiealoa  la  thla  world  —  a  miaalon  of  helping  people  to  help  than 
■elves  —  a  aiaaloa  of  freedom,  of  ee  If -de  termination,  a  miaalon  to  aaa  that 
paopla  are  not  attacked  end  the  victim*  of  aggression.   Wa  feel  very  atrong- 
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ly  about  thesa  things.  A  mission  of  trying  to  do  aomathlng  about  the  poverty 
of  the  world  —  end  there  it  so  ouch  poverty  end  aickneaa. 

Udlaa  and  gentlemen,  if  wo  can't  do  it  at 'hone,  wo  can't  do  it  anyplace 
also.   Now  that's  a  slmpls  fact.    The)  baat  foreign  policy  is  an  sffoctiva 
working  domestic  policy.    If  we  can:  provt  bars  at  bona  that  tboaa  who  up  to 
now  who  novo  baan  help  lass  can  be  helped,  that  tboaa  who  have  been  unemployed 
can  ba  employed,  that  tboaa  who  ere  illiterate  .can  be  educated,  that  thoea 
..who  were  sick  can  ba  healed,  that  those  who  ara  poor  can  be  brought  into  the 
ftUnass  of  life  —  if  we  can  pjrove  that  hare,  we  will  have  had  the  greatest 
victory  that  the  world  has  avet  known. 

And  by  example  we  wit!  have  demonstrated  chat  it  can  be  done  elaawhere. 
sot  if  we  can't  do  it  here  with  whet  ye  heve  to  do  with,  end  believe  me,  we 
bare  a  lot,  if  we  iail  hare  at  bona  on  tha  War  against .Poverty,  if  we  fail 
here  et  bona  in  this  Adventure  in  Opportunity  (which  1  like  to  call  it)  what 
mekoa  you  think  we  can  do  it  any  place  elaa?   Whet  mekea  you  think  anybody 
alee  can  do  it  any  place  elaa? 

80  we  ere  on  the  a pot  —  not  just  for  ourselves  —  but  for  the  whole 
world.    Z  think  every  day  the  ayes  of  the  world  ere  focuaed  upon  us  —  upon 
our  sdstekes  and  upon  our  achievements.    80  let'a'niniaise  our  mistakes. 
Let' a  waxiBise  our  achievement a,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  you. 

Udall  Hails  LBJ's  'Bold  Action  Charter' 

SECRETARY  UDALL t    First,  X  would  like  to  invite 
any  of  you  who  «ay  ba  in tares tad  in  going  into  further  depth 
on  this  or  doing  background  on  it,  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  which  is  the  Indians'  own  organisation  — 
organised  20  yaars  ago  —  is  eweting  in  Washington  right 
now.    X  am  having  a  saaaion  with  than  to  which  the  press 
is  invited  shortly  after  11  o'clock.    Vice  President 
Humphrey  will  ba  there. 

If  any  of  you  want  to  go  over  with  us,  I  an  sura 
you  will  ba  able  to  gat  constants  from  the  Indian  people 
theaeelves  and  hear  dlecueeione  of  it. 

Z  will  joat  underscore  three  or  four  things. 
This  is  the  -first  ma  image  that  any  Praaident  has  aver 
aant  on  Indiana. 

To  wy  way  of  thinking,  after  aevan  yaars  of 
responsibility  in  this  f laid,  it  ia  a  vary  bold  action 
charter.    X  have  already  told  ay  people,  "We  had  bettor  brace 
oureelves  because  the  Indiana  ara  going  to  ba  quoting  back 
to  ua  what  the  President  aaid  and  what  goala  ha  aat  forth.* 
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\       It  certainly  give  a  ue  an  action  focus  that 
we  have  not  had  la  the  past. 

an  important  part  of  thia  message  to  call  your 
attention  to  la  on  page  2t    *x  propose  a  now  goal  for 
oar  Indian  programs."    I  think  this  is  tha  • stance  of  it* 
z  think  it  is  a  clear-cut  statement,  and  a  brutally  honaat 
eppraleal  of  tha  plight  of  tha  American  Indian* 

I  talkad  again  with  tha  VI oa  President  this 
morning.    X  think  ona  of  tha  vary  important  things  la  tha 
Indian  Council.    View  President  nasphrcy  la  vary 
enthusiastic  about  taking  on  thia  responsibility.    Ms  ara 
marahalliag  tha  raaouroaa  of  tha  federal  (tovernment  rathar 
than  looking  for  tha  Indian  Bureau  to  do  tha  job. 

a  dacada  ago*  probably  S3  or  90  paroant  of  tha 
money  *o*  tha  Indiana  oasja  from  tha  Indian  Buraau.    In  tha 
Budget  we  have  just  seat  up,  it  la  53  percent.    BUD,  the 
Public  Health  service,  BSW,  OBG  —  all  these  new  initiatives 
ara  the  result  of  tha  last  few  yc*ru. 

* 

I  would  stress,  too,  that  I  think  tha  President 
has  given  a  priority  budget-wise  to  the  P*opl«  programs. 
The  only  significant  increase  I  got  in  ay  Department  waa  for 
the  Indian  programe  and  the  trust  for  the  Pacific. 

I  would  call  attention  to  one  other  natter  that 
la  far  reaoLing  and  again  representa  an  initiative  that 
has  been  long  lacking.    There  are  45,000  natives  in 
Alaska,  Beklmoe,  Aleuts,  at  cetera.    They  ara  20  percent  of 
the  population  in  Alaska. 

.  \ 

Thia  is  the  only  Indian  group  that  haa  not  had  tha 
right  up  to  now  —  we  have  ducked  that  tough  problem  —  of 
having  a  decision  Made  aa  to  whether  they  vera  given  land 
and  given  the  right  to  assart  claims  to  tha  United  Btatee  for 
lands  that  were  taken  free  them.  \ 

we  have  legislation  proposed  for  the  Congress  and 
the  President  givea  a  ringing  endorsement  of  it.    I  think 
this  can  have  a  tremendous  influence  in  the  Stats  of  Alaska. 

The  only  other  thing  I  would  Add  —  and  thia  f ita 
In  with  the  new  Initiative  the  Pre  aidant  haa  proposed  — 
from  the  standpoint  of  it,  tha  quality  of  the  American  Indian 
leadership  that  ia  coming  forth  today  -~  they  ara  aaaertive 
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Sacra tary  of  tha  Interior  8tawart  L.  Udall  anawara  *  quaatlon  at  a 
praas  brlafing  In  tha  Department  of  tha  Interior  on  tha  Prealdent'a  Met- 
aaga  to  Congreaa  on  Indiana. 

«nd  want  more  responsibility.    This  fits  in  with  the 
President's  message. 

X  triad  this  out  with  all  my  people  today.    Z  said 
X  didn't  want  to  say  anything  that  was  not  honest  historically, 
that  tha  initiative  hara  as  wall  as  tha  initiative  of  tha 
last  faw  years  —  z  think  as  far  as  doing  Mora  for  tha 
American  Indian  and  doing  right  by  tha  American  Indiana  is 
comparable  to  only  oca  periods    Tha  first  yaara  of  tha  New 
Deal  with  tha  John  Collier  Administration  where  President 
Roosevelt  changed  tha  whole  focus  of  Indian  action, 

0  Mr.  Secretary,  it  would  appear  that  this 
Massage      and  I  would  like  you  to  consent  —  takes  tha 
position  that  tha  Indian  la  now  to  be  taken  away  frost  his 
own  culture  and  integrated  into  tha  American"  culture.  This 
is  a  pretty  strong  policy  decision. 

1  am  wondering  if  the  Indiana  want  this  or  if  this 
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is  what  you  intend? 

SECRETARY  UDALLt    X  think  you  had  better  raad  the 
first  two  pages.    This  is  not  what  the  President  is  doing. 
It  is  the  freedom  of  choice  that  they  are  being  given.  This 
is  the  whole  philosophy  behind  this  program;  that  in  a  diverse 
society  such  as  ours,  the  Indian  ought  to  have  a  choice. 

If  they  want  to  —  and  feel  they  are  qualified  to  — 
move  into  the  larger  cities*  and  get  training,  we  will  give 
them  that  opportunity.    If  they  want  to  remain  with  their 
people  and  cling  to  their  traditions,  we  will  help  them 
do  that. 

Q      Have  they  always  had  that  option? 

SECRETARY  UDAIX:    Not  in  the  same  way.    There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  V  all  of  the  confusion  of  the 
1950 'e  —  where  the  programs  seemed  to  be  termination.  The 
Federal  Government  was  trying  to  get  out  of  the  Indian 
business. 


"Attacii  the  backlog  of  substandard  housing.  ,  ."  (Rosebud,  S.  D.) 
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The  question  wasi    Are  the  Indians  ready  to  go  on 

their  own? 

The  essence  of  this  program  is  diversity  end  freedom 
of  choice.    The  President  has  laid  it  down  very  carefully. 

Q       Row  much  is  the  President  asking  for  in  this 

sms sage? 

SECRETARY  UDALL:    The  total  figure  is  a  10  percent 
Lncrma»»  in  the  Indian  programs i    $500  million  total. 

Q       Z  know  that  you  are  interested  in  the 
American  Indian.    You  are  increasing  10  percent.  The 
situation,  as  it  stands  now,  is  ridiculously  horrible  for 
the  American  Indian.    What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  with  a 
10  percent  increase? 

SECRETARY  CJDALLt    I  think  as  you  will  always  find, 
this  is  the  answer  when  you  get  to  people  program  —  whether 
it  is  the  Peace  Corps  or  anything  else.    You  had  better  not 
scale  up  too  big  a  jump,  or  you  won't  have  the  people. 
You  can  buy  hardware  that  fast  —  but  not  in  terms  of  people. 

The  kind  of  programs  we  are  talking  about  in 
schools  and  teaching  staffs  —  with  the  type  of  effort  in 
housing  t-  I  suppose  we  could  move  a  little  faster  than 
this.    But  this  Is,  I  think ,  a  good,  big  jump.    We  are 
going  to  need  future  ones. 

The  thing  I  like  most  about  this  message:  The 
President  has  set  some  long-term  goals  and  set  a  path  on  which 
to  move.    In  terms  of  the  budgetary  situation,  we  are  giving 
a  high  priority  to  the  Indian  programs. 

0       Row  do  you  explain  that  they  are  deprived 
of  such  civil  rights  as  the  right  of  free  speech? 

SECRETARY  UDALL:    The  treaty  system  that  was  used 
with  so  many  Indians  —  where  we  gave  them  lands  that  were 
their  lands,  and  they  were  recognized  as  a  sort  of  sovereign 
group  within  the  country  —  has  created  a  legal  status , problem 
that  has  not  been  clarified* 

Senator  Ervin'a  bill,  which  was  passed  in  the 
Senate,  wouid  clarify  that  the  Constitution *s  Bill  of 
Rights  does  apply  on  the  reservation. 
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"Givo  th«  oatlv*  p«opl«  of  AUtka  titls  Co  thslr  lands  .  .  .  (Er/ciso  children) 

0      Obviously,  thete  bad  conditions  haw  .Sot 
developed  overnight .    What  waa  it  a  yaar  and  a  half  ago  that 
caused  this  new  focus  on  tha  Indian  problem? 


SECRETARY  UDAIXt    Well,  I  would  say  that  when  the 
new  initiative  began,  I  would  trace  it  back  to  the  appoint- 
ment —  two  years  ago  this  month  —  by  the  President,  of 
Commissioner  Bennett,  who  is  the  first  Indian  Commissioner 
in  100  years. 

General  Grant  had  one.    There  is  an  interesting 
story  behind  that.    X  think  we  find  a  quickening  of  action 
all  along  the  line,  culminating  in  this  message.    X  think 
that  myself  and  all  of  my  top  people  in  the  last  two  years 
just  realised  that  we  had  to  scale  up  and  give  a  much  higher 
priority  in  the  Indian  effort. 

secretary  UDXLLi    we  have  had  a  whole  series  of 
actions.    I  think  I  can  say  very  candidly  that  this  is  not 
the  first  President  who  set  up  an  Indian  Message,  but  the 
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•resident  Also  ?«ve  mom  support  to  the  Indlaa  proposals , 

You  can  ampere  FDR  and  ths  thrust  in  ths  Indian 
area,  but  X  think  what  we  hava  now  does  raprasant  s  now 
jump  forward. 

Q      Tou  taid  approximately  2,000,000  Indians  ara 
living  in  tha  cities.    Hava  thay  baan  involved  in  any  of  tha 
riots  in  tha  oities? 

SECRETARY  UDALLt    No;  not  to  ay  knowledge.  I 
don't  hava  a  responsibility  for  than  onca  thay  move  into  tha 
citias.    I  cannot  follow  than.    Thosa  who -hava  aovad  into  tha 
oitias,  in  tha  sain,  hava  aovad  in  undar  our  ra location 
programs.    We  take  them  by  tha  hand  and  give  them  a  training 
program. 

We  halp  accommodate  them  to  big  city  living;  wa 
hava  had  cenaidsrabla  succass.    I  don't  want  you  to  think  that 
thay  ara  all  living  in  abjsot  povarty  in  tha  citias.  Many 
ara  holding  down  good  jobs  and  doing  vary  wall  —  but  thara 
still  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  area. 

0  .     Mr.  Sacratary,  as  seasons  who  has  looked  at  tha 
in-fighting  from  tin*  to  tin*,  it  strikas  aa  that  tha 
significant  thing    about  this  is  that  thasa  other  sgancias  — 
OEO  and  HEW  —  seem  to  ba  winning  tha  battla  for  a  bigger 
rola,  and  tha  Indian  Bureau  position  seams  to  ba  slipping. 

wondar  if  this  is  evidence  of  tha  way  tha  money 
will  ba  divided  up.    Thara  is  an  overall  increase  of  10 
percent,  but  perhaps  tha  Indian  Buraau  share  is  going  to  ba 
lass  than  10  percent. 

SECRETARY  VDALLt    This  was  the  intent.    We  hava  been 
trying  to  pull  tha  other  aganciac  in.    Wa  hava  bean  trying  to 
gat  tha  other  agencies  to  do  more;  not  less.    The  Indian 
Buraau  portion  of  tha  Budget  is  probably  57  percent.  Five 
years  ago,  it  was  70  percent.    Five  years  ago,  we  had  no  OEO; 
tha  mora  thay  do,  the  batter.    The  more  Public  Health  Service, 
the  more  we  applaud. 

We  are  not  hostile  to  this.  -X  think  it  is  great. 
The  Indians  are  communities.    They  are  people  and  thay  should 
hava  the  benefits  of  all  the  Federal  programs. 

0      Could  you  relate  the  numbers  to  the  10 
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percent  increase  over  fiscal  '68? 

SECRETARY  UDALL:    Host  of  the  10  percent  increase 
will  be  larger  in  the  non-Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Q      What  about  the  Bureau  itself?    Has  it  gone 

up? 

SECRETARY  UDALL i    It  has  gone  up  throughout  all  of 
the  Sixties.    There  is  sons  substantial  increase  in  the 
Itffiian  Bureau  this  year.    In  my  total  budget,  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  the  largest  increase. 

MR.  CALIFAHO  ^Ed.  note:    Presidential  assistant? 
►If  you  want  a  breakdown,  I  have  one. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  be  $294  million  in  fiscal  '69. 
That  is  an  increase  from  $257  million  in  fiscal  '€6. 

The  others  —  Indian  health  in  HEW  goes  from  $102 
.million  in  fiscal  '68  to  $112  million  in  fiscal  '69.  The 
OEO,  HUD,  Labor,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  HEW,  and  Interior 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  programs  are  at  about  $110  million  in 
fiscal  4 69.    That  is  an  increase  from  roughly  $100  million  in 
fiscal  '68.    This  gives  you  about  $460  million  in  '68  and 
about  $516  million  in  fiscal  '69. 

0      What  about  the  roads? 

SECRETARY  UDALL i    Roads  is  $20  million  this  year. 
ThiWis  one  of  the  areas  that  we  had  to  fight.    In  terms  of 
the  nation  spending  $16  billion  on  roads,  they  don't  get 
more  than  2  percent  of  the  money  the  President  proposes. 

THE  PRESS i    Thank  you. 


INDIAN  aCCOtO  i»  IMMlflftMlty  the  Depertweo t  of 
the  taUrlor,  Boreas  of  Mm  Affairs,  Robert  L. 
Beeewu,  Co— Ueilo—r,  M31  Co—UfaeUoo  Aveooe, 
N.W.,  tuMntWi,  D  C.  wut   
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Commissioner' s  Comments 

LBJ  Message  Adds  Luster  To  Indian  Future 

During  the  tsst  year  I  have 
said  on  several  occasions  that 
the  cut  look  for  the  future  for 
Indians  was  nev^r  brighter. 

This  frank  and  forceful  mes- 
sage by  President  Johnson  adds 
new  lustar  to  the  shining  future 
possibilities  for  the  Indians. 

1  aa\  confident  of  continued 
Indian  progress  because  Indian 
people  end  their  leaders  are  be- 
coming increasingly  »ble  to  rec- 
ognise and  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities on  their  own  and  to 
Implement  m*ny  of  the  plans  which 
they  have  made  by  their  own  de- 
cisions. 

This  confidence  is  reinforced 
in  the  charter  tha  President  gives 
to  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity  —  to  make  broad  pol- 
icy recommendations  and  ensure  th:  r. 
programs  reflect  the  needs  and  de- 
al res  of  the  Indian  people  them- 
selves. 

tfre  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  pursue  a  course  in  which  it  cooperstas 
with  other  Government  *'  \-Ues  and  tribal  councils  for  the  greatest  tmp-ct-by 
available  programs  tot  *he  betterment  of  Indians. 

I*  doing  this  we  will  involve  tribal  councils  and  the  Indians  themselves 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.    Our  programs  are  directed  toward  Indian 
self -involvement,  self-help^    elf-development  and  self-determination  with  the 
intent  o|  carrying  out  the  policy  stated  by  President  Johnson  to  provide 
maximum,  choice  for  the  American  Indian. 

These  progr**e  will  bring  about  more  Indian  involvement  in  making  plans 
and  decisions  in  programs  effecting  their  dally  life  tiaau  ever  before  and 
Prssident  Johnson  calls  for  full  speed  ahead  in  this  direction  —  toward  the 
day  ifhen  the  relationship  between  Indiana  and  the  Government  will  be  one  of 
full  partnership  —  not  dependency • 

I  alao  want  to  emphasise  the  President's  demand  for  a  new  and  clear  gosl 
for  our  Indian  programs  —  a  goal,  in  the  President's  words,  "that  erases  old 
attitudes  of  paternalism  and  promotes  self-determination." 


Sarah  Ann  Johnson,  Hiss  Indian  Amer- 
ica JtfV  wstchas  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  prsss  briefing  on  the 
President's  Message  to  Congress  on 
Indiana  with  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  Robert  L.  Bennett. 
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NCAI  Chairman's  Goals  Parallel  Message 

(Editor's  note:    The  following  is  the  statement  of  Wendell 
China,  President  of  the  National  Concrete  of  American  Indians, 
at  the  press  briefing  on  President  Lyndon  fi»  Johnson 's  Indian 
Message  held  by  Vice-President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stmxtrt  ydall.) 


Hr.  Vice  President  sad  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Hnbtn  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indiana  axe  deeply  grateful  for  the  invitation  extended 
to  us  to  Mat  with  you  and  convey  to  you  the  concerns  and  hopes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians* 

Attar  many  years  of  ftu*futi  *vs  and  strugglss  by  our  people  —  ve  are 
thankful  for  the  changes  that  hav»  >een  made  to  inprovu  the  J octal  and 
economic  conditions  under  the  present  administration.    These  changee  have 
given  ua  new  hope  and  encouragement  to  pursue  greater  *o*la  for  our  people. 


However,  that*  era  faw  ranshilug  areas  in  Indian.  Federal  and  State 


Wendell  Chin©,  chairmen,  National  Congress  of  American  Indiana,  rasponda 
to  the  rrealdent'a  Keasage  to  Congreee  et  a  brief  lag  in  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udell's  office.    At  the  ease  time  ha  presents  a  pro* 
gram  of  action  for  Indian  development  that  la  supported  by  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indiana.    Chlno  la  also  prealdent  of  the  !wucalaro 
Apache  Tribal  Council. 
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relationships  that  give  us  grave  co octroi.  Theat  matter a  we  want  to  person- 
ally discuss  with  you,  Mr.  Vies  Presldsnt* 

Ths  Nat loo* 1  Con grata  of  Asa r lean  Indians  recogniaas  the  extreme  la- 
port  anca  of  the  Indian  Claims  Comai salon  and  we  strongly  bsllava  that  an 
appointment  of  a  recognised  Indian  cltlssn  be  made  to  the  Indian  Claim* 
Commission. 

Public  lav  280  which  gives  to  the  various  etstes  the  right  to  assume 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  on  Indian  reservations  without  Indian  consent 
ae  far  ae  the  American  Indiana  are  concerned  it  is  a  dssplcable  law. 

Public  Law  280,  if  it  is  not  amended,  will  destroy  Indian  self-govern- 
ment and  r  a  suit  in  furthsr  loss  of  Indian  lands*    On  thoss  reservations 
where  statss  have  assumed  Jurisdiction  under  ths  provisions  of  Public  Law 
280  lax.  la  a  ana  as  and  crimes  have  substantly  increr  ;ed  and  have  become  known 
es  no. man's  land  because  the  stats  and  Federel  officials  will  not  assume  the 
responsibility  of  Public  Law  280.    Ws  urge  that  Public  Law  280  be  amended  to 
allow  for  Indian  Cooaiit • 

The  paasags  of  a  legislation  ensuring  the  civil  and  individual  rights 
of  our  Indian  people  is  mucn  desired  and  long  overdue*   An  at  -ctment  of 
Indian  Rights  Legislation  will  remove  the  shackles  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination.   With  Indian  Rights  Legislation  we  need  e  new  Indian  Policy 
statement  that  will  remove  the  clouds  of  threat  that  hangs  over  Indian 
reeervetlons  that  will  terminate  Indian  and  Federel  relationship. 

The  Indian  GEO  programs  have  enabled  our  people  to  utilise  their 
initiative  in  designing  programs  that  will  enhancs  their  welfare.  We 
eeraestly  believe  that  continued  fundings  of  these  programs  will  assist  our 
psopls  in  determining  their  own  future  andstablllsa  Indian  ccmmunltlee. 

Ths  Indian  people  of  thle  country  have  an  Intense  and  a  keen  deelre  to 
be  productive  cltlsens. 

In  ths  President's  massage  to  Congress  today,  he  has  already  reassursd 
us  of  his  interest  and  concern  for  our  people.    We  in  turn  renew  our  pledge 
of  our  undying  efforts  to  pressrve  our  country  and  its  freedom.    May  it 
continue  to  be  a  citadel  of  freedom* 

In  your  office  as  Vice  President*  you  have  shown  us  ths  character,  the 
price  and  the  test  of  true  leadership  in  these  critical  times. 

We  thank  you  for  your  foresight  and  concern. 
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Mr.  Bennett.  During  the  past  2  years,  we  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  have  worked  hard  to  make  up  for  years  of  backsliding  which 
result*  '  from  unthinking  criticisms  of  another  era. 

This  year  a  kindergarten  program  was  funded  for  the  first  time  but 
it  vasn't  easy.  We  are  back  to  the  task  of  teaching  English  as  a  second 
lar  guage  wherever  it  is  needed.  We  are  writing  new  textbooks.  Indian 
history  is  being  restored  to  our  social  studies  programs.  We  are 
providing  specialized  training  for  teachers  of  Indians. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  we  are  able  to  hold  the  many  dedicated 
and  competent  teachers  we  have  in  the  Bureau,  and  we  are  trying 
valiantly  to  compete  with  the  best  of  the  urban  public  school  systems 
in  acquiring  the  services  of  the  country's  best  teachers  and  specialists. 

Under  Civil  Service  rules,  we  cannot  offer  them  the  pay  scales  and 
9-month  contracts  they  receive  elsewhere.  We  are  putting  renewed 
stress  upon  the  fine  arte-r-the  spearhead  school  in  this  endeavor  being 
the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Fe. 

We  have  revamped  the  program  at  Haskell  Institute  in  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  to  offer  postsecondary  technical  and  related  studies  of  the  kind 
found  in  some  of  the  new  urban  2-year  community  colleges.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  quadrupled  scholarship  aid  in  the  past  3  years. 

We  are  also  doing  our  best  to  attract  Indians  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion; and  at  the  same  time  are  providing  leadership  training  for  In- 
dian adults  to  prepare  them  for  directing  governmental  ana  business 
affairs  in  their  own  communities. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  offer  a  chart  showing  the  growth  of 
the  college  scholarship  program  from  $250,000  to  1062,  to  approxi- 
mately $4  million  for  1970,  as  well  as  the  participation  of  the  Indian 
students,  from  less  than  1,000  in  1962,  to  approximately  4,000  this  year. 

These  are  students  that  are  supported  by  Federal  funds. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  you  have  those  figures  broken  down  by 
undergraduate  and  graduate  school  and  by  tribe? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Wo  do  not  provide  graduate  assistance  at  this  time 
because  of  our  limited  resources. 

Senator  Mondale,  Can  you  provide  us  that  same  information, 
broken  down  by  tribes  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman ;  we  can. 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you,  that  will  be  included  in  the  sub- 
committee filea 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  also  would  like  to  offer  at  this  time  the  Haskell 
Institute  calendar  wh^re  we  have  several  hundred  graduates  of  voca- 
tional training  each  year.  You  will  notice;  some  of  these  graduates 
from  the  vocational  training  start  in  employment  at  salaries  over 
$7,000  a  year;  and  some  of  the  women  graduates  of  this  vocational 
school  starting  at  salaries  of  over  $5,000  a  year,  with  their  pictures 
and  their  tribe  and  their  starting  salaries. 

Senator  Mondale.  That  wul  be  included  in  the  files  of  these 
hearings. 

Mr.  Bennett.  When  I  first  attended  a  Federal  boarding  school  in 
1928,  40  years  ago,  two  of  the  educational  programs  were  Headstart 
and  teacher  training  for  Indians. 

Those  little  people  attended  classes  one-half  day;  taught  by  young 
Indian  high  school  graduates  who  were  being  trained  to  teach  in 
Indian  communities. 
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From  this  program  came  some  of  the  finest  teachers  in  Bureau 
history;  for  example,  Agnes  Allen,  a  Santee  Sioux,  once  elected  as 
teacher  of  the  year  for  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Another  example :  Esther  Home,  selected  for  many  hbnors  through- 
out her  career  such  as;  excellence  of  service;  outstanding  perform- 
ance; citation  for  distinguished  service;  and  author  of  several  articles 
and  pageants. 

Both  are  now  enjoying  their  much-deserved  retirement  and  suffer 
along  with  other  dedicated  Indian  people  the  unjust  and  undeserved 
criticism  of  their  lifelong  dedication  and  labors.  But,  this  is  the  price 
we  all  know  we  must  pay. 

The  experts  of  those  days  then  decided  all  teachers  should  have  col- 
lege degrees.  Both  programs/  were  discontinued  but  no  provision  was 
made  for  these  fine  young  people  to  go  to  college  until  some  30  years 
later  when  $250,000  was  appropriated  for  grants-in-aid  to  assist  Indian 
students  to  attend  college.  / 

Because  of  this  time  lapse  of  30  years,  one  generation  of  Indian 
teachers  was  lost,  but  even  /now  16  percent  of  the  professional  educa- 
tion staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Anairs  are  Indians. 

Even  with  the  serious  problems  of  school  dropouts,  all  is  not  lost  a& 
our  current  detractors  would  have  you  believe,  because  we  offer  several 
training  op  tions  to  those/  who,  for  whatever  reasons,  do  not  follow 
MA  prescribed  educational  process  expected  of  them. 

For  the  young  adults,  18-35,  who  dud  not  receive  full  schooling,  we 
Jiave  placement  in  direct/  employment,  adult  vocational  training  pro- 
gram and  on-the-job  training.  This  has  an  authorized  funding  of 
$25  million.  / 

In  addition,  33,883  wdre  enrolled  in  classes  in  1967  as  a  part  of  our 
adult  training  program,  with  over  300  qualifying  for  their  high  school 
equivalency  certificates. 

Further,  we  are  pioneering  in  a  program  of  family  residential 
training  centers  where, programs  have  been  developed  for  dl  members 
of  the  family — father,  mother,  and  children — so  they  can  become  func- 
tional in  any  community  in  which  they  may  wish  eventually  to  settle. 

For  those  young  people  in  trouble  with  the  law,  we  have  programs 
with  all  Federal  ref ojrmatories  and  the  penal  system  of  California 
that  ,  provides  a  rehabilitation  program  for  them. 

Tins  program  begins  with  joint  counseling  in  the  institution  followed 
by  a  placement  plan  on  rele&se  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

This  plan  may  involve  direct  employment,  enrollment  in  one  of  our 
boarding  schools  or  !  family  residential  training  centers,  on-the-job 
training,  or  adult  vocational  training.  I 

And  I  offer  for  this  committee  copies  and  descriptions  of  all  of 
these  programs,  their)  participation  and  also  including  the  first  edition 
of  American  Indian  Cultural  Group,  made  up  of  Indian  people  in  San 
Quentin  prison  which  we  helped  inaugurate  with  the  State  of 
California. 

Senator  Mondale.  It  will  be  received  and  included  in  the  subcom- 
mittee files. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  among  those  who  fervently  wish  there  were  no 
need  for  boarding  schools  for  the  very  young  Indian  child.  But  there 
is  a  need;  and  there  will  continually  be  a  need,  as  long  as  there  are 
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not  enough  day-school  services  to  reach  every  child ;  and  as  long  as 
some  IncGin  children  have  no  home  at  all  or  their  home  or  commu- 
nity does  not  offer  them  needed  support.  ^ 

Federal  boarding  schools  have  educated  and  trained  the  Indian 
youth  who  are  today's  Indian  leaders  and  are  the  most  conspicuously 
successful  in  college  and  in  professional  life. 

Not  all  schools  have  been  uniformly  successful  because  some  have 
not  kept  up  with  the  times  and  some  of  them  are  inadequately  staffed 
to  take  care  of  the  special  education  and  counseling  needs  of  the 
children. 

A  few  boardingf schools  operate  in  facilities  that  are  not  struc- 
turally or  functionally  sound.  Some  should  possibly,  be  phased  out 
altogether  because  of  the  unsuitability  of  their  locations  or  programs 
for  the  education  needs  of  today's  young  Indian  person. 

We  are  surveying  the  entire  school  situation  with  considerations 
such  as  these  in  mind. 

Local  responsibility  is  being  tested  in  the  Rough  Rock  Demonstra- 
tion School  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  where  a  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  installation  is  being  operated  as  a  community  school  under  a 
program  developed  with  Bureau  of  Indict  Affairs  assistance  run  by 
a  director  and  staff  selected  by  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  funded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with  support  of  the  Office  of  Econohuc  Op- 
portunity. We  have  high  hopes  that  this  experience  will  ^rove 
successful. 

This  approach  to  the  education  of  Indian  children  on  the  reserva- 
tions has  oeen  recommended  by  a  number  of  Indian  leaders.  It  may  be 
in  keeping  with  the  realities  of  the  Indian  situation  todajr^  which 
require  Acceptance  of  administrative  controls  and  responsibilities  by 
Indian  tribes. 

We  await  the  analysis  of  this  program  now  beingundertaken  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  under  a  contract  with  OfiO.  One  thing  wft 
know  for  sure  is  that  it  is  expensive  and  should  we  undertake  this 
program  it  will  more  than  double  the  present  funding  of  Bureau 
schools.  The  main  problem  as  in  most  of  these  situations  is,  where  will 
that  kind  of  money  come  from?  * 

I  offer  for  the  record  the  financing  of  the  Rough  Rock  Demonstra- 
tion School  which  shows  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  contribu- 
tion is  $425,000  which  would  be  the  tmount  of  all  funds  we  would 
have  available  to  run  the  school. 

There  is  added  to  this  an  additional  $500,000  from  the  OEO,  various 
foundations,  Public  Law  89-10,  Headstart  and  Follow  Through  to 
bring  the  total  available  in  1969  to  $928,364. 

However,  our  contribution  of  $425,000  is  the  amount  of  money  we 
would  be  running  the  school  with  if  we  were  running  that  school . 
This  is  all  the  monev  we  have. 

I  would  like  to  submit  that  for  the  record. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 
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ROUGH  ROCK  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL,  196*-tt 


1969  1968 
amount  amount 


Funds  available: 
Source: 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

fcducatton  (contract)   *333, 372 

Education  (food)   76,122 

Plant  m*nagom*..t   16.000 


Subtotal    425,494  $409,752 

ONEO   253,870  447,667 

Foundations   140,000   

Public  Law  89-10   60,000  33,500 

Haadstart   20,000   

Follow  Through   30,000   


Total   929,364  890,919 


Enrollment  (ungraded): 

Phase  I  (Headstart  through  4th-grade  level): 

Headstart   47 

All  others..   100 

Phase  H  <5th-  through  8th-grade  levels)   127 


Total   » 274 


1  This  is  current  enrollment,  said  to  be  low  because  a  number  of  families  are  out  lambing. 


Mr.  Bennett.  But  without  w  aiting  for  results  of  studies  which  will 
serve  mainly  to  confirm  what  we  already  know,  and  without  even 
major  redirections  of  authority,  there  are  actions  that  can  be  taken 
to  make  some  prompt  improvements  where  they  are  needed  most. 

These  are  some  of  the  priorities  as  I  see  them : 

1.  Provide  a  network  of  paved  roads  so  that,  wherever  feasible,  bus 
routes  for  day  schools  may  be  established  across  the  Navajo  Keserva- 
tion  and  other  similarly  remote  regions;  and  provide  resources  to 
build  these  local  schools. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  offer  two  charts;  one  which  shows 
the  comparison  of  Indian  reservation  roads  to  other  roads  in  the  same 
States  in  which  they  are  located,  which  shows  about  one-third  as  many 
surfaced  roads  per  thousand  square  mile?  that  is  in  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

Senator  Mondale.  Is  the  Bureau  exclusively  responsible  for  road 
construction  on  the  Navajo  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir,  there  are  two  authorities. 

Senator  Mondale.  Does  the  county  have  any  responsibility? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  county  has  responsibility  when  the  roads  are 
turned  over  to  them  by  the  Bureau  of  Ind  an  Affairs  under  a  takeover 
system. 

This  usually  takes  place  when  a  road  is  built  up  to  a  certain  quality. 
After  that  they  assume  responsibility  for  maintenance. 

Senator  Mondale.  Why  don't  you  include  for  the  record  a  little 
explanation  as  to  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  build  roads  in  the 
Navajo  and  whether  it  is  shared  exclusively  with  Jpcal  government 
and  if  it  is,  who  has  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Another  chart  shows  that  if  we  were  funded  at  an  optimum  level 
it  would  take  15  years  to  construct  roads  needed  today.  If  we  were 
funded  at  the  authorized  level  it  would  take  20  years  and  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  funding  it  is  going  to  take  30  years  to  build  the  road 
needed  today. 
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Also,  I  would  like  to  leave  this  with  the  committee. 
Senator  Mondale.  It  will  be  received  for  the  record 
(The  chart  referred  to  follows:) 

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 

MILES  OF 
SURFACED  ROADS 
PER  1000  SO.  MILES 


MILES 

o  too 


300 


500  400 


SURROUNDING  ~ 

STATES  ARJZ.-NEWMEX 
WYOMING 

CROW 

INDIAN                  WIND  AVER 

RESERVATIONS  nuuo 

NAMWO-MOPt 
SAN'CAAUK 

CONTINENTAL  VRK> 

LATIN  "AM ERICA 
rwww           NORTH- AMERICA 

\ 

100      200      300  400 


Mr.  Bennett.  I  also  would  like  to  leave  our  building  and  construc- 
tion needs  for  the  next  5  years  which  at  the  current  rate  of  funding 
will  take  10  years  to  meet 

(The  chart  referred  to  follows:) 

BUILDING  MID  CONSTRUCTION  R1EEDS 

FOR  THE  NEXT  FIVE  YEARS 


TOTAL: 

230  MILLION  DOLLARS 


NON-EDUCATION  PROJECTS: 

52  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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3enator  Mokoaub.  It  will     received  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Bbnnitct.  2.  Permit  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  offer  sub- 
stantial salary  incentives  to  attract  and  hold  the  Nation's  jest  teach- 
ers and  education  specialists,  and  provide  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs with  the  necessary  funds. 

3.  Make  it  possible  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  institute  a 
professional  corps  of  psychological  counselors,  trained  social  work* 
ere,  and  related  personnel  to  meet  the  intensive  needs  of  some,  of  to* 
day's  Indian  youth. 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  mental  health  programs  for  Indians,  but  professional 
backup  services  in  our  schools  are  woefully  inadequate. 

4.  Keinstate  the  funds  for  special  programs  and  research  which 
derived  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  during  the  past  2  years  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  which  will  be 
unavailable  next  year. 

These  funds  enabled  us  to  develop  new  curriculuma,  employ  the 
services  of  experts  in  evaluating  our  overall  programs,  and  provide 
specialized  training  for  teachers. 

5.  Require  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  develop  goals  and  plans  to  make  available  more  fully  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  its  professional  services  and  funding  under 
various  special  education  aid  acts  such  as  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  and  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act. 

6.  Last,  but  not  to  be  construed  as  least  in  importance — maintain 
closer  surveillance  of  Indian  education  programs  in  public  schools 
receiving  Federal  aid  in  connection  with  their  Indian  constituency. 

Such  aid  derives  from  at  least  one  of  the  following  sources,  some- 
times all :  Public  Laws  815  and  874 — the  so-called  impact  laws  pro- 
viding aid  for  federally  affected  school  districts;  the  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley  act  of  1934,  providing  limited  funding  through  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  for  public  schools  serving  Indians,  on  the  basis  of  special 
needs;  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  provi- 
sions for  financial  aid  to  .districts  having  populations  in  the  poverty 
classification. 

7.  Urge  the  new  administration  to  accelerate  the  functioning  of  the 
Council  for  Indian  Opportunity  which  was  created  by  Executive 
order  last  March. 

This  Council,  which  is  chaired  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  brings  together  in  policymaking  membership  those  Cabinet 
officers  whose  Departments  provide  services  to  Indians,  and  Indian 
leaders  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  kind  of  coordinating  body  is  necessary  as  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  is  no  longer  the  sole  agency  with  responsibilities  for  In- 
dian citizens.  Others  who  now  share  these  are  HEW,  OEO,  HUD, 
EDA,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Labor  and  Agriculture. 

It  is  vitallv  important  that  the  resources  of  these  multi  and  varied 
agencies  be  developed  in  full  concert  with  the  Indian  people  and  in  a 
manner  that  assures  them  equal  growth  of  the  social  and  economic  and 
pol  itical  aspects  of  Indian  community  life. 
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Quality  education  and  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  In- 
dians, no  matter  under  whose  auspices  their  schooling  takes  place — 
is  an  uppermost  concern  of  mine,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  of  each  member  of 
this  suDccTimittee. 

Your  interest  has  encouraged  my  candor  today.  I  hope  that  together 
with  the  Indian  people  and  others  in  Federal  and  State  Government, 
who  share  this  responsibility,  we  can  work  toward  solutions  that  will 
be  enduring  ones;  solutions  that  will  make  possible  the  full  and 
wholesome  growth  of  the  Indian  minority  under  their  leadership 
to  a  deserving  place  of  consequence  in  America's  future. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the  committee  for  their  patience 
in  hearing  me  out  on  this  formal  statement. 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you,  Mr..  Commissioner.  I  notice  Dr. 
Zellers  has  an  extended  statement.  Is  it  your  intention  that  he  should 
proceed  at  this  point  with  his  statement  or  would  you  prefer  to  accept 
questions  now  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  I  would 
prefer  to  accept  questions  now.  His  statement  goes  into  quite  a  bit 
of  detail  in  terms  of  financing  and  building  c  f  courses. 

Senator  Mondale.  Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Before  I  ask  questions  of  Commissioner  Bennett,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  record  the  apologies  of  Senator  Dominick  that  he  can't 
be  here  to  attend  the  committee  hearings  this  morning.  He  has  re- 
cently been  released  from  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  in  fact,  only 
on  March  26,  and  under  doctor's  orders  he  left  for  his  home  to  further 
recuperate. 

He  asked  me  to  extend  his  apologies  to  the  Commissioner  and  said 
otherwise,  he  would  have  been  present  this  morning. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  statement  Commissioner  Bennett  has 
made.  It  is  obvious  that  the  problems  he  confronts  in  his  work  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  built  up  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  that  they  are  due  to  many  problems,  including 
the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  needs  and  a  lack,  perhaps,  of  proper 
funding  of  the  agency  from  time  to  time. 

The  matter  which  has  impressed  me  as  much  as  anything  else  you 
have  said  is  the  wide  range  of  responsibilities  that  the  Commissioner 
must  administer. 

Do  you  feel  that  you  and  your  agency  have  too  broad  a  scope  of 
responsibilities  so  that  you  are  not  able  to  devote  proper  attention  to 
the  needs  of  educating  the  Indian  young  people  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  that  the  problem  is  the  matter  of  providing 
the  resources  that  are  necessary  to  do  what  the  Indian  people  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian.  Affairs  agree  is  an  adequate  job.' 

Wf*  do  have  the  programs  that  we  are  operating  and  in  the  discus- 
sions that  I  had  with  the  Indian  leadership  throughout  the  country 
in  several  regional  meetings  shortly  after  I  was  Commissioner,  most 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Indian  people  related  to  doing  more 
of  what  we  were  doing. 

We  are  performing  to  the  maximum  of  our  ability  with  the  re- 
sources that  are  available. 
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Senator  Bellmon.  So  you  feel  then  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  eta  properly  manage  the  problems  relating  to  the  resources 
of  the  Indian  people  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  Senator,  and  we  are  being  helpedin  this  by  the 
contributions  that  other  Federal  agencies  are  how  making  in  Indian 
affairs,  such  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  which  offers  re- 
sources  for  some  programs;  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  D3pai*hn$nt  of  Health,  Education,  an  1 
Welfare.  V  jB£> 

All  are  now  making  significant  contribqj§pns  in  assistance  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  m   *  v 

Ho weyer,  these  programs  are  mostly  supplementary  t^t^at  the 
Bureau  oi  Indian  Affairs  is  doing  or  are  providing  ^^^Iw!  rreas 
where  we  are  not  able  to  do  so.  wflr 

Senator  Bellmon.  Let  me  lay  the  cards  on  the  table  ana  let  me  be 
as  candid  with  you  as  you  have  been  with  the  subcommittee  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  am  afraid  1  anticipate  your  answer  to  this,  there  have  been 
^  spme  proposals,  both  public  and  private,  that  perhaps  the  responsi- 
'  bility  for  education  should  be  moved  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  your  experience,  do  you  hnve  feelings  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
would  be  successful  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  My  feelings  are  largely  based  on  the  attitude  of 
the  Indian  people  and  as  or  now  they  are  unanimously  opposed  to 
such  a  move. 

'  Senator  Bellmon.  Are  you  speaking  now  personally  or  do  you 
have  some  indication  that  the  Indian  leaders  feel  as  you  have  stated? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  Indian  leaders  feel  this  way.  The  last  time 
this  was  ^brought  to  their  attention  a  little  over  a  year  ago  they  pre- 
ferred unanimously  that  the  education  program  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  remain  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  for  this 
reason  the  administrative  proposal  at  that  time  to  transfer  to  HEW 
was  dropped. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I^t  me  ask  another  question.  In  your  pirepared 
statement,  you  say  that  the  Indian  culture  is  land  oriented  and  that 
the  Indian  is  usually  Happiest  in  his  land  environment,  therefore, 
you  must  find  a  way  to  bring  the  benefits  of  educational  technology 
to 'him  rather  than  having  circumstances  force  him  to  enter  an  alien 
setting.  m 

Can  you  tell  us  what  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  doing  to  reduce 
the  pressures  on  the  Indian  citizens  to  move  to  an  urban  center  in 
order  to  find  opportunities  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  is  that  we  are  attempting  to 
qualify  Indians  through  training  to  take  advantage  of  local  job 
opportunities. 

As  a  result  of  this  effort,  52  percent  of  our  job  placements  last  year 
were  in  local  job  opportunities.  The  Senator  may  recall  we  did  open 
small  offices  in  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa,  also?  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  a  program  of  bringing  nonagricultural 
industry  to  Indian  communities. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  I  will  be  happy  to  furnish  the  committee 
a  report  There  have  been  substantial  numbers  of  jobs,  in  tfye  hundreds, 
created  as  a  result  of  this  program. 
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One  example  is  Shiprock,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Navaio  Reservation, 
where  we  started  a  few  years  a^o  with  the  Fairchild  Camera  Co.  em- 
ploying 600  Navajos.  The  Navajo  Tribe  has  constructed  new  buildings. 
At  the  end,  1,500  Navajo  people  wii  i  i>o  employed. 

The  third  effort  we  are  making  is  in  relation  to  the  resources  owned 
by  the  Indian  people  themselves.  Formerly  these  were  put  out  for  lease 
and  production  by  developers  who  had  necessary  capital.  Our  em- 
phasis now  is  on  providing  the  Indian  people  with  the  capital  so  that 
they  can  develop  their  own  resources,  not  onty  have  the  benefits  of 
employment,  but  also  the  benefits  of  management,  management  ex- 
perience, plus  any  profits  from  this  enterprise. 

Some  examples  are  the  Navajo^  forest  products  on  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation which  employs  450  Navajo  people  in  the  sawmill  industry;  a 
commercial  recreation  program  in  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Reser- 
vation at  White  River,  Ariz.;  the  commercial  recreation  program  of 
the  the  Warm  Springs  Tribe  of  Oregon;  the  ski  recreation  program 
of  the  Mescalero-Apache  north  of  Red  Lake,  Tex. 

All  of  these  are  intended  to  offer  the  Indian  people  thejfree  choice 
of  remaining  in  their  home  communities  with  economic  opportunities 
available,  or  if  they  wish,  to  find  their  destiny  and  make  their  con- 
tributions to  society  elsewhere. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Does  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  a  source 
of  risk  capital  available  to  hel^  Indian  entrepreneurs  start  their  own 
businesses? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  sir;  we  have  a  revolving  loan  fund  authorized 
by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1934.  At  the  beginning  of  the  administration 
of  these  funds  many  of  the  loans  were  short-term  loans  for  business 
enterprises. 

However,  the  tribes  in  recent  years  have  been  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  lan3  and  consequently,  have  been  borrowing"  money  to  purchase 
land  from  individual  members  of  the  tribe. 

As,  a  consequence,  this  loan  fund  is  depleted  and  it  is  all  out  in  long- 
term  loans. 

There  are  before  the  Congress  bills  to  increase  this  authorization  to, 
I  believe,  $100  million,  and  there  are  also  two  other  bills  before  the 
Congress,  the  insured  loan  bill  and  loan  guarantee  bill,  all  having  the 
objective  of  making  more  funds,  high  risk  funds,  available  to  Indian 
people.  , 

Senator  Mondaub.  Senator  HugheB. 

Senator  Hughes.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Commissioner  Bennett,  you 
know  what  my  questions  are  gping  to  be  about.  We  have  had  much 
discussion  on  the  topio-rdiscussion  between  some  of  my  assistants  and 
your  agency. 

I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  statement  and  your  dedication  in 
trying  to  work  out  the  problem  that  we  have  on  the  Mesquakie  settle- 
ment in  Tama,  Iowa.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  another  settlement  in 
the  Nation  like  that  particular  one — a  settlement  rather  than  a  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  unusual  in  several  respects.  It  is  m  the  nature 
of  u  settlement  and  u  very  small  one— the  only  one  in  the  United 
States.  Also,  their  lands  are  taxable  and  have  been  for  many,  many 
years.  Because  of  that,  they  are  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  State. 
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Senator  Hughes.  You  mentioned  something  that  I  was  never  able 
to  get  at  as  Governor  and  maybe  you  have  never  been  able  to  get  at  it 
*  as  Commissioner — the  problem  of  roads  on  reservations. 

We  have  been  hung  up  on  roads  in  thai  settlement  area  all  the  years 
I  have  been  in  public  office.  At  some  point  in  time,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  trace  it  down,  the  Bureau  raised  a  legal  question  about 
road  resj)  visibility  in  the  settlement.  We  have  had  a  number  of  our 
State  legislators — one  in  particular — who  wanted  the  State  to  appro- 
priate special  funds  to  improve  the  road  system  at  the  settlem_iit«-We 
were  never  able  to  get  that  accomplished  because  of  the  tax  questions 
raised  by  the  inhabitants  there.  I  was  never  able  to  legally  clarify  the 
responsibility  for  road  construction.  When  we  attempted  to^do  that, 
we  found  out  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  there  did  not  want  the 
roads  improved  because  they  were  afraid  the  State  was  going  io  pro- 
mote the  area  as  a  tourist  attraction,  and  they  did  not  want  to  have 
thousands  of  people  pouring  through  the  settlement  area  to  sort  of 
throw  peanuts  to  the  monkeys,  as  you  might  say.  They  wanted  to  be 
left  alone.  But  the  roads  are  in  bad  shape. 

If  there  is  any  way  you  can  clarify  ior  me  by  document  or  otherwise 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  road  situation  in  the  settlement  area,  I  would 
appreciate  it.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  have  that  information  available 
nght  now.  You  could  furnish  it  to  the  appropriate  authorities  in  Iowa. 

The  Tama  settlement  school  is  now  open  by  legal  injunction,  I 
understand.  Is  that  still  true,  Commissioner?  / 

Mr.  Bexnett.  The  school  is  open  for  the  lower  grades  in  the 
settlement. 

Senator  Hughes,  This  is  up  through  fifth  grade?  This  is  by  court 
order  now. 

Mr.  Zellers.  This  is  up  through  fourth  grade,  Senator.  I  think  in 
the  neighborhood  of  46  students  are  in  attendance  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Hughes.  I  think  that  you  know  my  position  has  been  to 
support  the  settlement  Indians  there — to  keep  the  school  open  as  much 
as  possible.  ^ 

I  have  been  reading  as  much  as  I  can  of  the  history  of  this.  It  appears 
there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  between  the  leadership  there 
and  your  Agency  as  to  warning,  notice,  and  the  discussion  that  led  to 
the  attempted  closing  of  this  school. 

As  I  have  read  it,  it  goes  back  to  1966,  at  an  initial  meeting,  and 
about  a  year  later  in  1967,  and  then  built  up  to  several  meetings  culmi- 
nating in  about  July  1968,  in  which  the  Mesquakies  totally  objected, 
apparently  for  the  first  time  if  your  records  are  accurate,  to  the 
closing  of  the  school  and  the  moving  of  all  of  those  students  into  the 
public  school  system. 

I  would  like  to  know,  if  you  have  been  able  to  concentrate  on  this  ' 
isolated  problem — what  must  be  a  small  problem  in  your  total  range-— 
what  would  bcftnost  beneficial  in  your  opinion  in  that  area:  to  retain 
the  school  under  Indian  control  and  authority  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  settlement  area,  which  has  been  my  position,  or  to  go  ahead  with 
the  integrat  ion  and  closing  of  the  school  f 

What  is  your  position  on  it? 

Mr.  Bennitit.  The  policy  is  toward  public  school  education/  Up 
until  the  Tama  school  came  into  question  this  fall^the  policy  had  been 
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that  this  takes  place  when  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  school 
district  determine  there  is  mutual  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  school 
district  and  the  Indian  people  to  go  to  public  schools. 

This  policy  was  adopted  after  an  earlier  policy  in  1950  where  schools 
were  unilaterally  transferred  from  Bureau  control  to  public  school 
control. 

In  an' effort  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  policy  by  requiring  a 
relRrendum  on  the  part  of  the  local  community,  the  Mesquakie  school 
situation  became  available  at  that  time  and  we  took  the  position  to 
close  the  school,  hoping  that  by  so  doing  there  would  be  enough  con- 
sternation raised  throughout  the  country  that  we  could  bring  about 
a  change  in  the  policy  which  would  require  a  referendum  for  the 
transfer  of  any  school  to  a  public  school  district. 

I  have  made  this  statement  and  I  will  leave  with  the  committee  my 
statements  made  before  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Cor*  • 
gross  setting  out  the  position  that  from  here  on  there  would  be  no 
transfers  of  any  Federal  school  attended  by  Indians  to  the  public 
school  system  without  a  referendum  by  which  the  people  of  the  school 
district  favor  this  by  majority  vote. 

Senator  Hughes.  Are  you  talking-  about  the  public  scho^  district — 
a  referendum  in  the  public  school  district  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  the  referendum  of  the  Indian  people. 

Senator  Hughes.  This  is  your  policy  now? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hughes.  That  will  affect  the  Tama  school  then? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir,  it  will.  We  have  before  us  a  proposal  from 
the  Tama  school  district  requesting  financing  for  the  operation  of 
their  school  not  only  for  the  nrst  four  grades  but  I  believe  all  the  way 
through  jrrade  nine.  But  we  have  not  acted  on  this  proposal  because 
this        involve  dise^issiora^ 

State  of  Iowa,  because  they  have  been  operating  the  entire  school 

system  both  in  town  and  in  the  settlement  up  to  now. 
We  have  been  paying  them  through  the  Johnson-O'Malley  act 
Senator  Hughes.  It  appears  that  you  feel  in  some  instances,  and 

Krhaps  in  this  instance — I  have  to  .qualify  my  statement  that  way 
cause  I  do  not  know  at  this  point  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
read— that  you  have  been  getting  the  representation  from  some  of  the 
Indians  that  perhaps  the  leadership  does  not  represent  the  feeling  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  there. 
I  am  just  seeking  information.  I  really  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Bennett.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  Tama  school  situation 
as  it  developed  was  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  policy  change.  This 
is  the  reason  we  took  the  action  we  did. 

This  is  what  raised  consternation  among  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
country.  We  believe  we  do  now  have  support,  throughout  the  country 
to  require  a  referendum  of  the  Indian  people  before  their  school  is 
transterred  to  the  public  schools. 

"^Senator  Hughes.  Wha^sort  of  situation  existed  which  made  this 
type  of  move  neoessary^ad^ainistratively,  to  precipitate  public 
opinion?    "  - 

Mr.  Bennett.  Because  we  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  our 
policies  reviewed  in  many  areas  of  Government  such  as  the  Bureau 
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of  the  Budget  and  the  executive  department  and  many  others,  it  is 
necessary  when  wo  make  a  change  of  this  Kir  1  that  we  have  public 
support  for  this  change  in  policy. 

I  belie/e  that  we  have  that  public  support  now.  Inhere  will  be  no 
schools  unilaterally  transferred  from  an  Indian  community  to  the 
public  school  without  a  referendum. 

Senator  Hughes.  If  I  may  go  back,  I  am  not  familiar  with  this  and 
may  be  wrong  about  this,  I  clo  not  know,  but  a  policy  apparently  was 
enunciated  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108  which  I  am  sure  you 
are  probably  familiar  with. 

It  stated  that  as  soon  as  practical,  special  Federal  services  to  Indian 
tribes  should  be  terminated.  To  what  extent  does  this  policy  influence 
the  policies  of  tho  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  education  area? 

Mr.  Bennett.  This  particular  policy  does  not  influence  us.  It  is  the 
policy  of  «r  Mving  at  public  school  education  for  Indians.  This  is  our 
ultimate  objective.  This  was  done  unilaterally  in  earlier  history  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  through  unilateral  transfer  of  Bureau 
schools  to  public  schools. 

Because  of  the  reaction  received,  primarily  from  Indian  people,  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  public  schools  were  not  ready  to  take  on  these 
responsibilities,  we  went  to  a  policy  of  mutual  readiness. 

When  we  determined  that  the  school  district  and  the  Indian  com- 
munity were  ready,  the  transfer  was  made.  We  have  now  taken  a  fur- 
ther step  in  this  policy,  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  public  school  educa- 
tion for  Indian  children,  by  providing  that  there  will  now  be  a 
referendum  before  such  action  takes  place. 

Senator  Hughes.  Do  you  believe  that  the  experimental  project,  the 
demonstration  project  which  has  been  run  and  been  so  widely  dis- 
cussed in  these  liearings,  Rough  Rock  demonstration  project,  do  you 
believe  the  cost  analysis  of  this  is  indicative  of  what  the  cost  will  be 
in  the  future  for  a  successful  educational  operation  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  If  the  study  which  is  now  being  made  under  financ- 
ing by  OEO  of  the  Rough  Rock  School  indicates  that  this  is  a  direc- 
tion in  which  Indian  education  should  go,  then  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Rough  Rock  School  is  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  money  we 
will  be  asking  the  Congress  for  in  order  to  carry  out  these  kinds 
of  programs  in  all  of  our  local  schools. 

Senator  Hughes,  One  final  area. 

You  mentioned  in  your  statement  the  mental  health  approach  and 
also  penal  rehabilitation  and  special  programs,  I  believe  in  California 
in  one  instance. 

Is  the  percentage  of  difficulties  among  the  young  people  in  the  tribes 
any  higher  than  it  is  in  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  the  area  of  penal 
problems,  violations  of  the  law  and  incarceration? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  will  say  that  the  problem  is  comparable,  However, 
in  the  Indian  situation  the  convictions  for  violations  of  law  on  the 
reservation,  which  are  mostly  misdemeanors,  are  considerably  higher. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  basic  Indian  attitude  about  right  and  wrong. 
When  a  yoipg  Indian  person  commits  an  offense  in  an  Indian  com- 
munity and  is  arrested,  he  says  he  did  it  and  takes  the  consequences.  He 
does  not  say,  where  is  vour  search  warrant?  He  does  not  say,  get  me 
a  lawyer  in  a  couple  of  hours.  He  does  not  say,  you  spelled  my  name 
wrong  on  the  paper,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  He  says  he  did  it. 
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So,  we  have  a  very  high  rate  of  convictions, 

Xow,  with  civil  rights  and  their  having  attorneys  and  all  of  the 
defenses  becoming  available  to  them,  while  the  Indians  might  con- 
tinue on  the  same  level,  i  am  sure  the  convictions  will  be  a  lot  less. 

Senator  Hughes.  Among  a  number  of  witnesses  since  I  have  b^en 
a  member  of  this  subcommittee  I  notice  a  problem  has  come  up  in 
which  I  have  a  special  interest.  That  is  the  problem  of  alcohol  among 
the  Indians,  particularly  at  the  teenage  and  early  adult  level.  It  has 
been  mentioned  repeatedly. 

I  am  wondering  if  there  is  any  special  attempt  to  reach  the  core 
of  this  problem  ana  to  separate  it  irom  mental  health  problems. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  There  is  considerable  effort  being  made  along 
this  line.  Our  policy  on  this  has  been  to  create  interest  in  the  programs 
at  the  local  community  level. 

There  have  also  been  professional  services  made  available  to  Indian 
leaders  who  are  interested  in  this  particular  problem  by  various  uni- 
versities. The  University  of  Utah  nas  conducted  an  Indian  alcoholic 
seminar  every  summer  for  some  12  or  13  years. 

There  is  an  Indian  section  there  which  is  attended  by  Indian  leaders 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  a  significant  number  of  regional 
meetings  and  conferences  being  held  on  this,  the  most  recent  one  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  2  or  3  weeks  ago. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  local  community  efforts  being  made 
in  this  entire  area  and  we  are  pleased  at  tba  interest  and  concern  that 
is  being  developed  in  the  local  community;  discussions  of  it,  and  in 
some  cases  programs,  action  programs,  already  in  effect. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation  in 
northern  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Hughes,  If  you  have  any  statistical  record  could  you  fur- 
nish it  to  mo  or  the  subcommittee?  I,  personally,  would  like  to  see  it, 
to  know  what  the  programs  are  and  where  they  are  and  what  their 
success  has  been  and  what  their  problems  are. 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  also  have  some  special  programs  related  to  Indian 
people  wiio  are  being  employed  in  newly  established  industries  on 
Indian  reservations  to  overcome  the  problem  of  absenteeism  and  other 
problems  that  result  from  heavy  drinking. 

One  of  these  is  the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  and  the  results  of 
this  effort  are  beginning  to  show  already  in  improved  work  habits. 

We  will  be  happy  to  furnish  you  with  a  record  and  to  work  with  the 
Indian  Health  Service  because  they  may  have  some  addHional  infor- 
mation on  this  particular  problem. 

Senator  HuoirEs.  One  of  the  problems  has  been  the  particularly 
high  arrest  rate  in  Iowa  among  the  teenagers  because  of  this-  It  has 
worried  the  tribal  council.  It  has  been  related  to  tribal  custom.  It  ha9 
been  a  very  hard  thing  to  penetrate,  to  get  at,  to  break  down,  because 
of  the  cultural  background  of  the  people. 

I  think  it  requires  a  specific,  unique  approach,  perhaps,  to  get  at  the 
problem. 

I  have  no  further  questions. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Mondale.  Mr.  Commissioner,  what  is  the  policy  of  the  BIA 
on  local  control  of  schools  i 
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Mr.  Bennett.  The  policy  of  fhe  Bureau  of  InJian  Affairs  on  local 
control  of  schools  is,  upon  the  reqw^of  the  Indian  Tribe,  if  they  wish 
to  take  over  a  school  of  the  Bureau  ox  Indian  Affairs,  they  may  do  it 
in  two  or  three  ways. 

No.  1,  they  may  elect  a  local  school  board,  even  though  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  continues  to  operate  the  school.  As  I  stated  this  policy 
was  announced  in  January  1966. 

Secondly,  the  tribe,  itself,  may  contract  and  we  have  guidelines  out 
to  the  tribes  on  how  they  may  apply  for  operating  the  local  srhool 
through  contractual  arrangement  between  the  Bureau  and  the  tribe 
or  possibly  a  legal  entity  created  by  the  tribe.  This  is  the  Rough  Rock 
situation. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  have  made  reference  to  the  Presidential 
message  of  March  16,  1968,  in  which  he  declared  "I  am  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  Indian  school  boards  for  Feder- 
al Indian  schools." 

Would  ypu  say  that  the  policy  you  have  just  announced  is  consistent 
with  the  directive  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr,  Bennett.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  to  establish  these  boards. 

Senator  Mondale.  To  establish  school  boards. 

Mr.  Bennett.  School  boards  and  we  have  used  the  process  of  hay- 
ing the  schools  suggesting  to  the  local  community  that  they  elect  their 
school  boards  as  a  way  of  getting  them  established.  > 

The  second  one  is  the  direct  contract  with  the  tribe  or  subsidiary 
thereof-r- 

Senator  Mondale.  How  many  Federal  Indian  schools  do  you  have, 
approximately. 
Mr.  Zelx£R8.  Approximately  344. 

Senator  Mondale.  How  many  school  boards  have  been  established 
pursuant  to  this  direction? 

Mr.  Bennett.  So  far,  there  have  been  two  established  because  of 
the  guidelines  necessary  to  implement  the  President's  messag^  so  that 
we  would  have  adequate  representation  made  by  the  tribe  and  so  that 
we  could  act  upon  it. 

Senator  Mondale.  One  of  them  is  at  Rough  Rock.  Where  is  the 
other  one? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Blackwater  on  the  Pima  Reservation. 

I  forgot  to  mention  one  other  way  in  which  this  is  done.  This  is 
where  the  Indian  people,  themselves,  organize  into  a  public  school  dis- 
trict. We  have  some  of  these  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

And  then  a  fourth  way  is  where  there  is  a  combination  school  of 
the  Indians  and  non-Indians  in  the  school  district  such  as  we  have 
at  Eagle  Butte,  S.  Dak.,  and  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  and  other  areas. 

Senator  Mondale.  At  the  present  rate  of  establishing  these  school 
boards,  two  in  the  system,  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  President's  di- 
rective is  fully  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  this  area,  we  leave  this  up  to  the  Indian  people. 
We  dont  believe  that  we  should  go  out  and  force  them  into  school 
boards. 

Senator  Mondale.  Are  they  resisting  local  control?  They  don't 
want  local  control  ?  t 
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Mr.  Bennett.  There  is  a  variety  of  reactions.  One  reaction  is  that 
there  are  some  that  want  immediate  control.  Others  are  going  to  more 
or  less  take  a  look  at  it  a  while  and  see  how  it  works. 

The  third  group  at  present  has  expressed  no  interest. 

Our  policy  is  not  to  force  this  upon  them.  They  have  the  guidelines 
and  the  appropriate  requirements  for  applying  for  the  administra- 
tion of  their  schools  under  the  project  known  as  "Tribe,"  and  as  soon 
as  they  apply,  of  course,  we  react. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  is  "Tribe"?  Does  that  establish  school 
boards  with  the  traditional  powers  over  schools  or  what  does  that  do  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  would  like  Mr.  Zellers  to  explain  the  details  of  this 
project  for  which  we  have  set  out  the  guidelines  to  the  tribes. 

Mr.  Zellers.  The  guidelines  for  Project  Tribe  were  sent  out  in  De- 
cember which  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  tnink  why  there  has  not  been  a 
volume  reaction  at  this  point.  But  the  process  that  would  result  from 
the  use  of  Project  Tribe  would  result  in  the  constituency  of  a  local 
currently  federally  operated  school  being  placed  under  a  board  of  cdu-  ^ 
cation  after  the  community  had  voted  in  favor  of  taking  over  that  ^ 
school  for  its  own  operation  so  that  the  contract  which  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  would  have  with  the  local  Indian  board  of  education 
would  be  a  funding  contract;  the  entire  operational  responsibility  for 
the  local  school  would  pass  from  the  BIA  to  the  local  Indian  board  of 
education. 

Senator  Mondale.  Other  than  the  two  school  systems  that  have 
been  referred  to?  is  there  one  other  Indian  school  system  which  has 
been  taken  over  in  this  fashion? 

Mr.  Zellers,  Not  take  over  at  this  time.  There  are  several  that  are 
interested. 

We  have  estimated  perhaps  as  many  as  10  might  come  under  this 
system  during  the  current  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Mondale.  Is  it  the  intention  of  BlA  that  the  so-called  ad- 
visory boards  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  President's  directive? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  These  are  strictly  people  selected 
at  large  from  the  Indian  community  that  advise  us  in  the  development 
of  our  educational  policies  and  also  our  school  operations.  The  advisory 
board  is  the  host  to  tlhe  meeting  that  is  going  on  this  week  in  this  par- 
ticular area.  Each  person  serves  for  2  years  and  then  other  persons  are 
brought  into  the  advisory  board.  This  is  advisory  at  the  national  policy- 
making level. 

Senator AIondale.  How  do  you  determine  whether  a  local  community 
does  or  does  not  want  to  take  over  control  of  its  own  school? 

I  was  very  impressed  by  the  pride  and  the  involvement  of  the  Board 
of  Education  at  Bough  Kock  and  of  the  parents  in  tflie  community. 
If  there  is  one  thing  I  heard  from  everyone  I  talked  to,  it  was  their 
pride  and  delight,  tor  the  first  time  in  their  history  of  having  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  quality  and  direction  and  sensitivity  in  educa- 
tion of  their  own  children,  something  whidh  every  other  American  has 
had  for  generations. 

What  is  it  about  Indians  that  makes  them  any  less  eager  than  every- 
one else  in  this  country  for  local  control  and  for  having  something 
to  say  about  the  education  of  their  children  ? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  difference.  I  think  they  have 
wanted  to  do  this  for  a  long  time.  This  is  why  we  have  the  present 
policy. 

Senator  Mondale.  Why  has  a  century  gone  by  and  yet  there  are  only 
two  systems  in  the  country  where  that  is  true  k 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  might  be  because  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
American  Indians  did  not  accept  an  education  program  of  uny  kind. 
It  was  only  in  1946  that  the  Navajo  Indian  people  decided  they  wanted 
to  be  educated  under  the  American  school  system. 

Senator  Mondale.  Is  it  your  testimony  that  the  Indians  didn't  want 
their  children  educated  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  My  testimony  is  they  evidently  weren't  satisfied  with 
the  education  they  were  getting  because  they  weren't  sending  them  to 
school. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  think  that  is  right,  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  1946,  the  Navajo  Tribe,  in  their  council  meeting, 
decided  that  the)'  wanted  their  children  to  go  to  school.  Up  to  that 
time,  we  had  over  20,000  school  age  children  and  we  had  10,000  school 
seats  which  were  ample  to  take  care  of  those  who  attended  school  or 
who  could  get  to  school. 

Then  when  they  decided  to  go  to  school  in  1946,  we  immediately 
were  behind  in  providing  school  seats  and  we  had  to  go  into  a  crash 
building  program  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  to  adequately  provide 
school  seats. 

Senator  Mondale.  Here  we  have  one  instance,  Bough  Rock,  in  which 
regardless  of  what  your  outside  surveys  might  indicate,  the  people  in 
that  community  think  it  is  a  delightful  and  exciting  experiment.  I 
don*t  think  some  outside  survey,  whether  its  results  are  positive  or 
negative,  should  be  conclusive.  If  those  people  want  to  control  their 
own  system  they  ought  to.  That  is  true  of  all  of  us  in  our  communities. 
It  ought  to  be  true  of  people  regardless  of  color,  including  Indians. 

Now,  if  this  is  a  system  which  they  established  through  their  own 
initiative  but  with  BlA  help,  and  one  which  seems  to  be  working  very 
well,  don't  you  believe  that  Indian  parents  generally  want  something 
to  say  about  the  education  of  their  own  children  ? 

How  do  you  decide  this?  Did  you  go  into  each  community?  The 
President  said,  "You  shall  establish  school  boards." 

You  put  another  amendment  that  is  not  in  the  President's  message. 
You  said,  "Wo  shall  establish  them  if  someone  in  the  local  community 
wants  them." 

The  President  did  not  put  it  that  way  but  that  is  the  way  you  con- 
strued it. 

Do  you  go  to  the  local  community,  as  they  do  in  every  other  school 
district,  and  let  the  people  of  the  community  vote  on  whether  they  want 
a  school  board  and  who  they  want  on  the  school  board  ?/Who  decides 
that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  people  in  the  community. 
Senator  Mondale.  Who  makes  that  determination  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  That  determination  is  made  in  the  most  ]  ecent  case  by 
a  referendum  in  a  particular  school  district.  f 
Senator  Mondale.  How  many  referendums  have  you  ^^Xti^J 
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Mr.  Bennett.  Since  the  policy  has  only  been  in  effect  since  March 
and  9ince  we  have  just  gotten  out  the  guidelines,  I  don't  know  how 
many  have  been  held. 

Senator  Mondale.  How  many  would  you  guess  that  you  have  had  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  know  of  any  besides  the  one  that  was  con- 
cluded about  2  or  3  months  ago. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  did  that  say  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  the  Loneman  School  District  on  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Reservation  where  they  voted  against  the  school  district. 

Senator  Mondale.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr,  Benneit.  Oglala  Sioux  Reservation,  S.  Dak. 

This  supports  the  idea  that  not  all  the  school  districts  are  ready  to 
move  into  it.  I  think  we  have  two  things  here.  We  have  one  where  all 
the  Indian  parents  wanted  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  and  I  think  we  have  the  other  and  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  entailed  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a 
school  district.  For  this  reason,  we  have  included  in  our  appropriation 
request  funds  to  help  the  people  train  as  they  take  over  school  districts. 
We  have  found  this  to  be  necessary  as  they  become  involved  in  local 
housing  authorities,  that  they  needed  some  management  training  and 
we  set  up  courses  for  this. 

We  are  proposing  the  same  in  our  budget  request,  that  they  receive 
training  in  tin's  area  so  that  they  can  adequately  manage  school 
districts. 

So,  I  think  one  is  their  interest  in  wanting  to  do  it:  number  2  is  the 
concern  about  all  the  responsibilities  that  will  be  involved  if  they  take 
this  step. 

Senator  Mondale.  President  Johnson  ordered  the  creation  of , local 
districts.  Such  specialists  as  Dr.  Roessel,  the  former  Director  of  the 
Commission,  Dr.  Marburger,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  one  of  the  Nation's  recognized  specialists  in  this  field,  and  I  think 
every  witness  who  has  testified  before  us  has  said  you  are  not  going 
to  have  quality  education  until  you  have  invested  the  parents  with 
the  authority  to  control  the  education  of  their  own  children. 

Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Benneit.  Yes,  sir;  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  Mondale.  Then  how  do  you  expalin  the  fact  that, after  a 
century  of  the  BIA  education  system  there  are  only  two  instances  in 
which  it  is  true?  I  don't  want  to  be  unkind  but  I  find  it.  a  little  bit 
puzzling  that  the  policy  you  express  here  should  be  so  little  applied 
in  the  field.  y: 

Mr.  Bennett.  This  policy  will  be  applied  in  the  field.  I  think  we 
have  122  schools  involved.  The  education  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment originally  was  forced  assimilation,  forcing  all  Indian  people 
to  bo  educated  so  that  they  would  be  like  everyone  else.  Some  of  the 
educational  policies  at  that  time  were  that  it  was  a  punishable  offense 
to  speak  your  own  language  in  the  school  or  on  the  school  grounds. 

Another  is  on  the  boarding  school  system.  In  order  to  be  educated 
away  from  the  Indian  community,  Indians  were  sent  thousands  of 
miles  to  boarding  schools  and  the  Government  paid  your  way  there 
and  did  not  pay  your  return  home  for  4  years.  So,  you  went  to  a 
boarding  school  for  4  years  before  your  return  home  was  paid  for. 
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Even  as  late  as  11)40  when  we  tried  to  bring  into  the  educational 
system  Indian  language  and  bilinjrual  education,  as  I  indicated  in 
my  testimony,  there  was  an  uproar  in  education  circles  about  the  fact 
that  we  were  trying  to  teach  Indians;  to  be  Indians,  trying  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  mainstream,  and  charges  oi  this  kind. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  my  testimony,  we  get  swept  around  by  the 
various  winds  and  currents  of  the  national  policy. 

Senator  Mondale.  Right.  As  long  as  it  is  federally  controlled,  it 
will  continue  to  be,  won't  it  ?  In  other  words*  if  the  Indian  children  of 
this  country  are  going  to  be  educated  pursuant  to  the  notions  of  the 
current  white  power  structure  that  controls  Washington,  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  winds  of  change  for  the  next  century  just  like  you  have 
had  them  in  the  last  century.  Isn't  it  about  tiroe  then  that  we  permit 
Indian  parents  to  control  tha  education  of  their  own  children  and  stop 
this  nonsense1? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  basis  of  my  policy  statement  of 
January  1966. 

Senator  Mondale.  And  two  school  boards  pre  now  complying  with 
that  proposition.  Why  does  it  take  so  long? 

Mr.  T>enn£TT.  There  is  certainly  agreement  between  you  and  me 
that  this  government  is  pretty  big  and  we  are  going  to  be  looked  at  by 
other  agencies  of  government  as  to.how  we  are  doing  this. 

Senator  Mondale.  No  other  parents  have  that  problem. 

If  you  told  the  school  district  where  I  was  educated  that  we  had 
to  have  a  handy-dandy  new  national  policy  which  was  going  to  be 
controlled  from  Washington  completely  in  everv  detail — hiring,  firing, 
curriculum  and  the  rest— and  that  the  Budget  iBureau  in  Washington  (. 
was  going  to  determine  through  some  unknowi)  bureaucrat  the  nature 
of  the  education,  you  would  have  a  revolution,  you  would  have  a  war, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  justified  one.  Yet,  this  has  been  going  on 
for  a  century  in  Indian  education. 

I  just  spent  2  days,  as  you  may  know,  Mr.  Commissioner,  on  the 
Navajo.  I  observed  two  school  systems,  one  controlled  by  the  BIA,  the 
other— Rough  Rock — controlled  by  the  Indians,  themselves.  In  the 
BIA  system,  I  found  only  two  Navajo  teachers,  one  of  whom  was 
a  supervisor. 

In  the  smaller  Rough  Rock  school,  I  found  10  Navajo  teachers  and 
three  more  were  coming  on  to  the  f  aculto. 

In  the  dormitories  in  Tuba  City,  I  found  cold,  really  inhumane 
structures  for  these  children,  some  of  whom  are  5  years  old.  There  were 
no  pictures  on  the  wall,  no  paintings,  and  only  two  people  monitoring 
dormitories  of  100  or  130  people.  Tne  si^n  on  the  door  of  the  two  who 
were  working  there  said,  "Do  not  come  in  unless  you  need  medicine," 
which  is  hardly  a  permissive  environment,  in  my  opinion. 

Next  door  in  Rough  Rock  was  a  situation  where  they  lej;  the  children 
gather  together  with  tables;  the  children  were  permitted  to  mark  up 
the  walls  and  put  paintings  on  them.  They  tried  to  create  little  com- 
m unities.  They  used  the  mothers  and  the  parents  in  the  community 
to  live  with  the  children  so  that  they  had  a  friend,  a  supporter,  coun- 
sellor and  adult,  as  every  child  needs  at  that  age. 

They  had  a  permissive  environment.  The  children  were  even  urged 
to  go  home  every  weekend  and  most  of  them  did.  The  parents  were  en- 
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couraged  to  sleep  overnight  with  the  kids.  Wherever  you  went,  Navajos 
were  moving  freely  in  and  out  of  the  classrooms.  1  didn't  see  any  of 
that  in  Tuba  City.  * 

I  saw  an  exciting  bilingual  program  at  Rough  Bock,  but  not  at 
Tuba  City.  I  saw  at  Rough  Rock  the  creation  for  the  first  time  of 
some  exciting  Navajo  textbooks  deveoped  by  Navajo  illustrators  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Navajo  leadership.  I  saw  the  creative  use 
of  local  Navajo  talents  so  that  side  by  side  with  the  wliite  teacher 
or  with  the  Navajo  teacher  there  was  a  mother  teaching  arts  and  crafts 
and  telling  the  traditional  stories  of  Navajo  lore. 

I  saw  exciting  adult  education  systems  at  Rough  Rock,  not  at  Tuba 
City. 

I  saw  a  system  at  Rough  Rock  where  Indians  hired  and  fired  the 
teacher,  where  the  school  board  determined  the  policy,  and  I  saw 
very  little  evidence  of  that  at  Tuba  City.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  I 
d  id  here  was  all  to  the  contrary. 

I  saw  a  principal  who  was  Navajo,  not  white,  at  Rough  Rock. 
I  saw  little  things  like  schoolrooms  that  were  built  as  hogans,  not  the 
kind  that  some  white  architect  would  impose  on  these  communities. 
I  saw  a  corral  so  that  the  kids  could  rido  horses,  which  I  didn't  see  at 
Tuba  City. 

More  than  all  of  that  and  in  an  indefinable  way,  I  saw  a  spirit  and 
pride  and  excitement  of  people  who  realized  for  the  first  time  they 
had  something  to  say  about  their  own  lives.  I  think  the  difference 
was  the  difference  between  night  and  day. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  field  but  I  think  I  know  how  to  assess 
human  feeling.  It  was  a  difference  almost  between  a  semimilitary  set- 
ting and  a  setting  which  was  the  kind  that  one  would  want  to  educate 
his  own  children. 

I  don't  mean  to  be  critical  of  you,  Mr.  Commissioner,  because  I  know 
you  are  fighting  some  of  these  same  things,  as  I  am.  But  I  think 
the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  this  kind  of  local  control  is  far  greater 
than  many  people  believe,  given  white  attitudes  and  many  other  things. 

I  came  away  from  Rough  Rock  committed  to  doing  the  best  I  could  to 
tell  the  American  people  what  I  saw.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt 
that  most  honest  Americans  going  there  would  return  wanting  local 
control.  That  is  my  judgment 

Perhaps  you  want  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  have  any  argument  at  all  with  the  Chairman 
because  this  is  the  same  goal  toward  which  we  are  working  as  far  as  the 
Bureau  of  Indians  Affaiars  schools  are  concerned.  To  tne  extent  we 
can  do  this,  of  course,  we  will  do  it.  We  do  have  about  500  aides  em- 
ployed, tribal  aides,  employed  in  our  schools  throughout  tin  country, 
and  we  have  

Senator  Mondale.  How  many  of  them  are  local  mothers  and 
parents? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Most  of  them  are  from  the  local  community,  who  are 
able  to  speak  the  language  but  not  necessarily  mothers  and  parents. 
Most  of  these  aides  work  in  the  classroom  helping  in  the  teaching 
of  the  English  and  Indian  languages. 

Senator  Mondale.  Now,  you  have  presented  some  materials  that 
have  been  developed  by  the  ^Bureau.  The  Bureau  has  oeen  at  this  for  a 
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century.  One  of  the  things  that  I  didn't  realize  until  I  looked  at  it,  it 
is  set  forth  in  Dr.  Zellers  testimony,  is  that  two-thirds  to  80  percent  of 
these  children  come  to  school  either  with  no  appreciation  of  the  English 
language  or  a  totally  inadequate  one.  They  are  taught,  by  and  large, 
by  white  teachers,  or  at  leakt  English-speaking  teachers  who  know  no 
liavajo.  They  are  taught  with  Dick  and  Jane  and  other  kinds  of 
traditional  wxxite  middle-class  textbooks,  except  at  Rough  Rock,  where 
for  the  first  time  delightful  little  textbooks  are  being  developed  with 
your  support,  that  teach  them  Navajo  and  English  and  stories  out  of 
their  culture  and  these  are  some  of  the  first  textbooks  of  their  kind 
developed  in  the  country. 

I  noticed  in  the  materials  you  presented  here  that  the  Herder  series 
was  developed  in  1940.  Nothing  since  that  series. 

That  the  "Navajo  New  World  Reader"  was  developed  in  1956 ;  "The 
Navajo  Life  Series,"  1949;  "The  Field  Mouse  Goes  to  War,"  1944; 
"The  Brave  Against  the  Enemy/'  1944 ;  "The  Aleut  Language  Series," 
1944;  "The  Young  Hunters  of  Picuris,"  1943;  "The  Slim  Butte  Rac- 
coon," 1942;  "The  Paptgo  Indians  of  Aries,"  1941;  "The  Northern 
Paiute  Indians  of  California-Nevada,"  1941 ;  "The  Indians  of  South- 
ern California,"  1941;  "Who  Wants  To  Be  a  Prairie  Dog,"  "The 
Little  Boy  with  Three  Names,"  1940. 

How  can  it  be  said  that  an  educational  system  is  vital  and  warmly 
concerned  about  the  children  who  are  heing  taught  who  have  these 
profound  language  and  cultural  value  differences  if  this  is  a  repre- 
sentative demonstration  of  the  commitment  of  the  BIA  educational 
system  to  that  objective  t 

Mr.  BsNNiBTr.  Well,  in  1940,  ths  public  had  not  bought  this  concept 
It  was  a  very  difficult  struggle  to  even  get  as  far  as  we  did  in  this 
kind  of  education.  The  only  criticism  I  could  make  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  that  they  should  have  waited  until  the  1960's  to  do 
this  rather  than  the  1940's.  If  we  had  made  it  in  the  1960*8,  this  would 
have  been  a  thoroughly  acceptable  approach. 

You  are  talking  about  the  attitude  on  education  by  the  public  today 
and  not  what  it  was  in  1940. 

Senator  Mondaus.  Right. 

Mr.  BsNNirrr.  I  am  quite  positive  that  so  far  as  the  general  accept- 
ance* of  all  of  this  is  concerned  we  would  have  been  much  farther  down 
the  road  if  we  had  waited  20  years  for  education  to  catch  up. 

Senator  Mondale.  Now  where  there  are  good  bilingual  education 
programs  as  you  well  know,  these  children  learn  immediatly  in  their 
own  language;  they  learn  i\e  course  work  that  is  being  taught  them 
in  their  own  language;  an~  that  in  a  real  sense  they  learn  English 
faster  and  better.  \ 

I  am  talking  about  bilingual  ^education,  not  ESL,  although  there 
is  some  relationship.  Yet,  this  approach  is  just  barely  beginning  in 
the  Indian  education  system,  ^ 

In  my  State  Chippewa  and  Sioux  are  practically  dead  languages 
because  Indian  children  have  never  been  taught  in  their  own  language. 
There  is  net  a  single  document  here  in  Chippewa.  Yet  it  is  our  ma]or 
Indian  tribe  in  myState. 

Don't  all  these  things  create  a  dismal  picture — the  paucity  of  life, 
lack  of  relevant  teaching  materials,  the  remarkably  small  {percentage 
of  Indian  educators,  the  fact  that  we  are  just  now  talking  about 
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bi ungual  education — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Indians  are  not  even 
eligible  for  bilingual  education. 

Did  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  come  up  and  testify  to  have  In- 
dians included  in  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  not  aware  of  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  see,  that  is  outrageous. 

Mr.  Bennett*  We  have  continually  presented  this  in  our  request 
for  funds  that  we  have  Indian  aides  who  could  speak  the  language  and 
help  in  education.  We  have  made  these  presentations  for  several  years, 
ever  since  I  '.iave  been  Commissioner. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Ao  I  understand,  to  date,  Indians  in  Federal  In- 
dian schools  <*re  not  eligible  for  bilingual  education  opportunities.  Am 
I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Zellers.  That  is  right.  We  are  not  included  under  that  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

Senator  Mondale.  Did  the  BIA  ask  officially  to  be  included? 

Mr.  Zellers.  We  have  just  been  informed,  I  was  not  here  at  that 
time,  we  have  been  informed  that  Secretary  Anderson  did  testify. 

Senator  Mondale.  Anderson  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Land  Management  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  mean  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  testi- 
fied for  bilingual  education? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Lard  Management.  It  has  been 
my  recommendation  over  3  years  that  there  be  a  separate  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  people's  programs  of  the  Interior  Department.  That 
recommendation  was  made  shortly  after  I  became  Commissioner. 

Senator  Mondale.  Let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  line  control. 

As  you  know,  Dr.  Marburger  testified  that  in  his  belief  the  educa- 
tional^ function  ought  to  be  transferred  out  of  the  BIA  to  OE,  and 
that  local  control  should  be  granted  to  these  school  districts.  Dr. 
Marburger  said  he  was  utterly  frustrated  in  efforts  to  communicate 
with  educators  in  the  local  school  system,  that  he  had  to  go  through 
several  layers  down  the  bureaucratic  chute,  most  of  whom  were  not 
educators.  I  talked  to  several  persons  in.  BIA  school  systems  who  were 
at  the  local  level  who  testified  about  the  same  frustration  in  trying 
to  send  enough  information  upward.  The  man  in  Tuba  City  said, 
with  his  subagency  superintendent  sitting  there,  that  in  order  to  relay 
a  request  to  Washington  he  had  to  communicate  with  the  subagency 
Indian  director  who  then  reported  to  the  subagency  superintendent 
who  then  reported  to  the  reservation  superintendent  or  the  regional 
bureau  chief,  neither  of  whom  were  educators,  and  then  it  filtered  up 
to  the  national  BIA  office. 

From  what  yon  tell  me  this  morning,  the  request  involving  legisla- 
tion finally  goes  through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

The  man  in  Tuba  City  told  me  he  was  so  frustrated  that  he  is 
thinking  of  quitting  because  he  said : 

I  have  no  confidence  that  the  things  that  appear  to  me  as  an  educator  to  be 
so  terribly  important  in  the  education  of  thepe  children  are  even  understood 
or  that  there  is  any  sympathy  for  tbese  programs  up  through  these  bureaucratic 
layers. 
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You  have,  therefore,  this  evidence  from  the  local  front  line  where 
they  arc  trying  to  teach;  you  have  had  the  paso  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  can  be  candid  about  these  things,  saying  the  same 
thing. 

What  are  your  comments  in  that  area  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  First  of  all,  I  wish  the  past  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Education  had  stayed  around  long  enough  to  find  out  how  it  ac- 
tually operated.  He  was  only  on  duty  for  15  months. 

Then  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  all  Government  agencies  operate 
through  some  established  procedure.  I  don't  know  of  any  agency  that 
loes  not  have  local  offices  or  regional  offices. 

Now,  in  terms  of  education  of  Indians,  the  same  argument  can  be 
made  for  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  think 
the  same  could  be  said  for  the  housing  progam.  I  am  sure  that  the 
People  who  are  building  houses  on  Indian  reservations  would  very 
puck  ]ike  to  have  a  direct  eatry  into  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  tell  them  some  of  the  problems  they  have  in  building  oi  houses. 

riim  sure  that  in  any  area  or  service  that  we  give  to  the  Indian 
people,  that  the  local  people  who  operate  in  the  field,  just  as  I  do,  have 
certain  frustrations  about  what  we  are  able  to  do  in  terms  of  the  need. 

I  am  sure  that  we  could  get  from  that  point  of  view  general  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  all  the  local  people  in  the  Indian  communities 
that  they  would  all  like  to  have  a  dire~c  pipeline  to  Washington  an^i 
that  they  would  like  to  all  be  funded  in  this  manner. 

Senator  T/Tondale.  Is  there,  any  other  educational  system  in  this 
country  in  which  an  educator  is  asked  to  work  without  a  local  school 
board,  without  any  control  over  hiring  and  firing,  where  the  people  are 
hired  on  the  national  civil  service  roster  and  just  arrived  one  day  to 
teach  there,  where  the  physical  facilities  need  and  the  rest  of  the  local 
budget  are  determined  remotely  by  the  bureaucracy,  where  the  teach- 
inig  materials  and  new  programs  are  depeiflient  on  a  remote  bureauc- 
racy and  where  the  communications  between  the  two  go  through 
several  layers  of  bureaucratic  overburdened  people,  most  of  whom 
are  not  educators  ? 

Can  you  think  of  a  single  remote  parallel  to  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  and  that  is  not  entirely  true  about  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  either. 

Senator  MGndaub.  All  right.  You  explain  why  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Because  in  the  development  of  your  curriculum  ma- 
terial we  have  a.  committee  made  up  of  Indian  people  who  are  in 
the  process  of  developing  curriculum  material  and  are  in  the  process 
of  writing.  We  als»>  have  under  contract  one  of  the  outstanding  In- 
dian educators,  Dr.  Bryde,  who  is  performing  professional  services  on 
this  with  the  involvement  of  Indian  people  from  the  Jocal  communities. 

Senator  Mondale.  How  many  Cnippewa  materials  is  he  working 
on? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  don't  have  any  responsibility  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  for  education. 
Senator  Mondale.  No  responsibility? 

Mr,  Bennett.  Except  to  provide  funds  under  the  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley  Act.  We  operate  no  school  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  have  not 
for  30  years. 
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Senator  Mondale.  Don't  you  think  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs that  you  have  a  right  to  condition  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  and 
814  funds  and  the  rest  to  require  that  these  public  school  systems  have 
educations  which  are  appropriate  and  sensitive  to  ths  needs  of  the 
Indian  children  attending  public  schools  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  certainly  do,  and  we  are  going  to  be  doing  it. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  are  you  doing  now? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  have  added  *to  our  staff  to  work  with  the  local 
school  districts  in  the  development  of  material.  We  even  are  assisting 
local  school  districts  in  some  areas  of  the  country  to  prepare  requests 
for  aid  to  education  which  they  have  not  even  applied  for. 

All  of  this  is  now  possible.  Ten  years  ago  we  couldn't  have  done  it 
because  of  the  States'  objections  to  Federal  interference  with  education. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  you  have  any  guidelines  which  are  set  forth 
upon  which  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  are  conditioned? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  enter  into  a  contract  each  year  with  each  State 
in  which  the  guidelines  are  set  forth.  We  are  going  to  see  that  these 
guidelines  are  followed  just  as  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  now  beginning  to  see  that  the  guidelines  of  their  grants 
to  States  are  being  followed. 

We  think  that  we  can  make  a  real  impact  on  the  use  to  which 
Johnson-OfMalley  f  unds  are  put  by  the  various  States. 

Senator  IMondale.  What  nave  you  done  thus  far  in  Minnesota  to 
assure  that  parents  of  Indians  have  something  to  say  about  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  that  the  teachers  are  given  Chippewa  teaching 
materials,  that  where  possible  Chippewas  are  hired  to  teach  or  are 
trained  to  teach,  that  the  parents  are  given  the  same  role  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  as  aiiy  other  parents  i 

What  are  you  doing  rignt  now  that  holds  any  prospect  of  improve- 
ment in  that  field  through  the  use  of  Johnson-O'Malley  funds? 

Mr.  Bennett.  What  we  are  doing  primarily  is  working  with  the 
State  department  of  education  because  we  work  through  them  under 
the  Johnson-O'Malley  process. 

We  are  bringing  to  their  attention  in  every  way  possible,  in  confer- 
ences and  what  not,  what  we  think  the  unique  neeas  of  Indian  children 
are. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  local  school  districts  whom  thev 
can  hire  or  whom  they  can't  hire  or  what  they  teach  or  what  they  don't 
teach. 

Senator  Mondale.  Couldn't  you  require,  for  example,  that  if  a 
school  district  wants  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  it  should  establish  an 
Indian  advisory  board  with  some  power  concerning  how  their  children 
are  educated? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  certainly  would  like  to  do  that. 

Senator  Mondale.  CoulJnxyoudothatnow? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  don't  believe  we  can  do  that  under  our  authority. 

Senator  Mondale.  If  the  State  department  of  education  does  not 
cooperate,  you  have  clear  authority  to  send  it  to  the  Indian  Tribe  it- 
selJLdovou  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  This  is  a  question  that  we  have  now  before  the  Solic- 
itor of  the  Interior  Department,  about  using  the  authority  of  /ohnson- 
O'Malley  Act  funds  to  go  directly  to  tribes. 
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This  particular  question  has  been  raised  by  the  Tama  proposal. 
Senator  Mondaue.  Doesn't  th*a  1936  amendment  clearly  give  you  " 
authority  to  send  money  directly  to  the  tribes? 
Mr.  Bennett.  We  think  it  does. 
Senator  Mondale.  Doesn't  it  say  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  has  been  some  questioii  raised  about  it  and  >ye 
are  in  the  procesk  of  getting  this  straightened  out. 
Senator  Mondale.  It  says  it  in  the  law,  does  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  We  think  so. 

Senator  Mondale.  It  has  been  33  years  and  we  still  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Again,  when  the  Indian  people  come  and  want  to 
have  control  of  their  school?  we  enter  into  arrangements  with  them. 
We  do  not  believe  in  imposing  any  kind  of  program  on  Indian  people, 
this  is  our  new  philosophy.  And  you  have  to  be  committed  all  the  way 
on  this.  You  cannot  say  that  now  you  are  going  to  take  the  initiative 
in  one  program  bat  we  are  going  to  take  it  in  another. 

If  the  initiative  is  to  come  from  the  Indian  people  thej  have  to  be 
totally  committed  and  you  can't  say  that  because  I  $m  interested  in 
one  area  we  are  going  to  take  the  initiative,  because  you  are  interested 
in  another  area  you  can  have  the  initiative.  There  has  to  be  a  total 
commitment. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  understand.  We  agree  on  that. 

I  do  not  think  as  whites  we  know  what  is  good  for  Indian  children. 
I  think  the  parents  ought  to  have  their  own  authority  to  determine 
those  things. 

What  shocks  me  is  that  there  are  only  two  school  districts  in  the 
country  where  that  is  true.  Two-thirds  of  the  Indian  children  are 
going  to  public  schools  and  we  do  not  condition  Johnson-O'Malley  at 
all  to  make  certain  that  the  parents  have  anything  to  say  about  the 
education  of  their  children — despite  evidence,  I  think  clear  evidence, 
that  in  most  cases  the  boundary  schools  are  the  most  prejudiced  of 
all,  that  the  Indians  rarelv  have  a  single  Indian  on  the  school  boards 
and  where,  if  they  try  to  elect  Indians  to  school  boards,  the  white  com- 
munity turns  out  en  masse  and  defeats  them. 

School  system  after  school  system  has  neither  an  Indian  member  of 
the  board  or  an  Indian  teacher  zven  though  in  many  cases  60  or  70  or 
80  percent  of  the  money  that  educates  those  children  is  designed  to 
educate  Indian  children. 

Yet,  we  sit  back  and  say  we  have  no  authority.  This  is  in  effect 
stump  money.  We  just  put  it  on  the  stump  and  the  local  State  com- 
missioner or  education  picks  it  up  and  does  anything  he  wants  to 
with  it. 

I  appreciate  that  this  is  the  tradition  of  the  Department.  I  recog- 
nize that  of  all  the  Commissioners,  you  have  spoken  out  more  clearly 
for  local  control  than  any  of  the  others.  1 

Yet  I  think  what  we  see  here,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  a  pattern  of  power- 
lessness;  a  pattern  which  hat  deprived  the  Indian,  whether  in  the 
Federal-Indian  education  system  or  the  local  public  school  system; 
an  environment  in  which  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  any  significance 
about  who  is  going  to  teach  his  kids,  what  they  are  going  to  teach 
him,  what  language  they  are  going  to  teach  :n,  who  is  on  the  school 
board,  or  anything  else.  No  other  parent  would  tolerate  that. 
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Yet,  the  Indians  have  had  to  tolerate  it  for  a  century.  I  just  do  not 
think  that  we  have  the  sense  of  urgency  that  I  think  we  should  have 
if  we  are  going  to  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  more. 
Senator  Mondale.  Good.  We  are  making  progress. 
Now  several  people  have  testified  that  the  real  board  of  education 
for  American  Indians  is  the  regional  Bureau  director.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Dr.  Marburger  testified  tnat  equal  with  direct  line  control  was 
his  frustration  with  the  Budget  Bureau,  which  you  have  already 
referred  to,  which  apparently  is  a  kind  of  Genghis  Khan  operation, 
coming  and  going  as  it  wishes,  invoking  its  own  ideas;  and  with  what 
he  called  a  civil  service  which  lacks  flexibility  and  creates  a  fantastic 
inbreeding  that  makes  it  nearly  impossible  for  all  but  the  most  per- 
sistent applicants  outside  the  system  to  join  the  professional  staffs 


Would  you  comment  on  that? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  so  much  in 
support  of  the  concept  of  local  school  control  is  that  when  we  con- 
tract with  the  schools  and  they  do  the  hiring  and  firing,  then  they  are 
no  longer  governed  by  the  civil  service  regulations  as  we  are. 

Also,  that  the  input  of  Indian  teachers  into  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  going  to  increase  dramatically  in  the  next  few  years  because 
the  increase  in  scholarships  which  I  v  c  shown  you  is  now  reaching 
an  acceptable  level. 

As  a  mater  of  fact,  last  year  we  could  assise  several  hundred  Indian 
students  only  for  the  first  semester  because  we  did  not  have  enough 
funds  to  assist  them  for  a  whole  year  in  college. 

As  a  consequence,  we  did  get  a  supplemental  appropriation  approved 
bv  the  Congress  2  days  before  adjournment  so  we  were  able  to  continue 
tfiese  students  in  college  for  the  full  year. 

In  oxr  discussions  with  them,  many  of  them  are  indicating  an 
interest  to  corne  back  to  the  Indian  community  and  be  helpful  to  the 
Indian  people. 

Now  this  is  a  change  in  the  educational  attitude  and  policy  because 
ia  their  earlier  days  of  Indian  education  you  were  educated  to  go 
away  from  the  community  and  to  participate  in  the  society  at  large. 

This  was  the  forced  assimilation  policies  of  many  years.  Now  the 
Indian  people  see  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  in  the 
local  community.  Many  of  the  young  people  have  indicated  to  me 
personally  in  my  conversations  and  meetings  with  them  that  upon 
completing  their  education  they  do  intend  to  go  back  into  their  own 
communities  and  be  helpful  to  their  people. 

I  think  this>is  a  growing  trend  in  terms  of  better  days  ahead  as  far 
as  the  Indian  people  are  concerned,  and  control  of  their  own  future 
and  destiny. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Do  you  find  it  significant  that  both  the  school 
at  Rough  Sock  and  the  cammunity  college  at  Many  Farms  have  a  high 
number  of  Navajo  teachers?  Does  that  indicate  desire  on  their  part 
to  work  in  a  school  system  that  is  locally  controlled? 

Mr.  Bknnmt.  It  certainly  does.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we  favored 
this  demonstration  project  is  because  it  gave  the  local  community 
Federal  funds  with  which  they  could  achieve  a  great  deal  more 
flexibility  in  operat  ing  a  school. 
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And  through  this  process  which  we  are  developing,  if  we  can  get 
the  funds  into  the  local  communities  then  we  believe  there  will  be 
much  more  flexibility. 

I  might  also  mention  as  a  corollary  to  that,  the  effort  we  are  going 
to  make  beginning  the  first  of  the  year  to  contract  with  Indian  tribes, 

f roups  and  individuals,  for  all  of  the  services  which  the  Bureau  of 
ndian  Affairs  is  now  performing  through  Federal  employees  but 
which  the  tribes  have  indicated  the  willingness  and  capability  to 
perform. 

This  will  iiiean  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  become  an 
advisory  group  to  Indian  people,  with  professional  staff. 

All  of  flie  programs  relating  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  children  in 
the  boarding  schools  on  our  reservation,  all  of  the  school  bus  routes, 
all  construction,  all  maintenance  of  buildings,  every  kind  of  activity 
of  that  nature  for  which,  upon  application  of  the  tribe,  contracts 
will  be  entered  into  under  the  "buy  Indian"  act  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  contract  with  tribes,  groups,  and  individual 
Indians  for  goods  and  services  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

We  believe  that  by  "this  effort,  and  by  their  control  of  the  local 
machinery  and  the  local  facilities  in  Indian  communities,  not  only  will 
they  have  eventual  control  of  their  school  system  but  they  will  also 
have  control  over  all  of  the  decisions  made  in  the  administration  of 
the  local  community.  Now  in  a  great  many  of  the  Indian  local  com- 
munities, the  individuals  in  the  communities  do  not  have  any  partic- 
ular decisionmaking  powers  or  control  ovei*  what  happens  in  these 
communities. 

So  we  hava  a  fchree-sfcep  program  to  bring  this  about.  We  anticipate 
that  over  a  period  of  years,  between  5,000  and  6,000  jobs  that  are  now 
held  under  the  civil  service  or  by  Federal  employees  will  be  held  by 
tribal  members  through  the  contract  process  with  tribes,  communities, 
and  individual  members  of  the  tribe. 

Senator  Mondale.  Has  the  Bureau  ever  asked  Congress  for  author- 
ity to  condition  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  and  other  kinds  of  Federal 
assistance  for  public  school  education  for  Indians  in  a  way  that  would 
require  some  control  and  some  role  be  vested  in  the  Indian  parents 
concerning  the  education  of  their  children,  or  in  other  ways  assuring 
that  these  moneys  are  used  locally  in  a  way  to  educate  sensitively 
and  creatively  the  children  of  the  Indians  in  tne  public  school  system  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  way  the  implementation  of  the  Jonnson- 
CMalley  Act  has  developed  over  the  past  several  years  has  been  that 
the  local  school  district  determines  the  budget  for  the  education  of 
the  children  in  their  school  district. 

We  require  under  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  that  the  local  school 
districts  aoguire  and  ask  for  all  the  Federal  aids  that  are  available 
such  as  Public  Law  874  and  other  aids. 

If  after  the  application  of  the  local  available  funds  and  other  funds 
there  is  still  a  need,  then  our  contract  is  based  upon  this  need. 

However,  up  to  now  there  have  been  none  of  these  criteria  estab- 
lished but  the  local  school  district  has  established  the  level  of  funding 
for  the  administration  of  the  local  school  program. 

It  is  upon  the  need  after  all  known  sources  of  funding  have  been 
determined  by  the  local  school  district  that  we  supply  the  supple- 
mental? funds  but  we  have  not  imposed  any  of  those  kinds  of  re- 
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guirements  and  leave  it  up  to  the  local  school  district  to  determine 
its  own  program. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  testified  earlier  that  you  did  not  think  you 
had  the  authority  to  issue  funds  in  that  fashion. 

Have  you  ever  asked  for  the  authority  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  we  have  not  asked  for  that  authority. 

Senator  Mondale.  Dr.  Osview,  in  testimory  before  this  committee 
and  in  the  report,  said : 

I  was  shocked  to  find  thnt  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  doea  not  apparently, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  engage  in  any  programmatic  t-i/Operation  with  public 
school  systems  of  whose  desire  and  willingness  to  do  justice  to  their  Indian 
students  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

He  proposes  a  high  priority  be  placed  on  programmatic  cooperation 
with  public  schools. 

He  said  no  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  education  function  can  be 
really  responsible  whose  obligation  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  law 
allows  in  being  directly  concerned  with  all  that  happens  to  Indian 
children. 

Will  you  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  we  are  certainly  in  favojMifJit.  We  are  certainly 
in  favor  of  the  trend  which  doe?  aliow  the  Sedertfl  government  to 
have  something  to  say  about  conditions  in  the  local  school  districts. 

We  are  going  to  take  full  advantage  of  that.  We  are  adding  addi- 
tional staff  to  deal  directly \with  the  State  education  departments 
and  local  school  districts  and  are  coming  up  with  satisfactory  pxo- 
grams  for  Indian  children  because  we  think  some  of  the  public  school^ 
like  Ourselves  have  not  met  all  of  the  unique  nqeds  of  education  that 
these  young  people  have. 

So  we  entirely  support  the  idea  of  having  more  influence  wLth  the 
local  public  school  districts. 

SenatoKMoNDALE.  We  have  not  discussed  yet  the  issue  of  either 
boarding  schools,  dormitories,  or  the  off-the-reservation  schools. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  well  aware  that  many  people  such  as  Dr. 
Robert  Bergmann  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  who  works 
for  the  Indian  Health  Service  on  the  Navajo,  has  said  that: 

The  most  basic  need  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  boarding  schools  Is  to 
recognize  that  the  life  of  the  boarding  school  student  outside  the  classroom  is 
more  important  than  his  formal  education  and  If  the  children  are  to  grow  up 
successfully  away  from  their  parents  some  substitute  must  be  provided. 

Programs  stemming  from  this  recognition  are  needed.  I  think  you 
are  aware  of  the  high  suicide  rate.  I  think  you  are  aware  of  the 
studies  that  show  that  children  in  these  boarding  schools  have  a  much 
higher  aniiety  level  than  in  day  schools. 

I  think  you  are  aware  of  some  of  Dr.  Bergmann's  testimony,  and 
I  think  you  are  aware  of  the  testimony  Dr.  Menninger,  who  said  before 
this  committee  that  the  system  of  educating  Indian  youth  through 
the  boarding  schools  is  virtually  a  barbaric  one. 

Would  you  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony,  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  the  day  when  we  did  not  need  Federal  boarding  schools  for 
young  Indian  children* 
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The  only  alternative  at  the  present  time,  until  we  make  a  real 
commitment  for  funding  of  roads,  schools,  and  school  buses  and  so 
on,  is  no  education. 

I  think  the  whole  issue  deserves  a  little  exploration.  First,  of  all, 
we  are  committed  to  the  principle  of  a  public  school  education  and  to 
local  schools  where  the  children  would  be  at  home  and  attend  these 
schools  on  a  local  basis. 

Where  we  do  have  reservation  boarding  schools  such  as  on  the 
Oglak  Sioux  Reservation,  Cheyenne  River,  and  some  of  the  others, 
such  as  Standing  Rock,  children  go  home  on  weekends. 

When  I  was  tb«  superintendent  of  an  agency  that  had  a  reservation 
v  boarding  school,  those  that  lived  iitthe  local  community  went  home  on 
weekends.  In  this  particular  board  ih^  school,  it  was  a  Bureau  school 
and  it  was  about  a  half  mile  from  a  public  school,  and  during  the 
short  time  I  was  superintendent  this  school  system  was  full  integrated. 
There  was  a  local  public  elementary  school  downtown  and  the  former 
Bureau  school  was  the  junior  high  school  for  the  district  and  they 
also  went  to  the  senior  high  school. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  you  think  you  have  adequate  dormitory  per- 
sonnel to  provide  counseling  and  f  rieodshrn  and  personal  relationships 
with  the  children  in  the  boarding  school 

Mr.  BENNvfr.  No,  sir,  we  do  not,  and  do  not  have  the  personnel 
that  could  add  to  the  fullness  of  the  program,  such  as  recreational 
directors. 

I  think  also  it  is  very  significant  that  we  have  in  our  boarding 
schools  a  substantial  number  of  public  school  dropouts  and  that  we 
have  in  our  boarding  schools  many  young  people  who  come  to  us 
with  severe  problems,  multi-problems,  not  only  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation but  they  have  other  problems  and  we  think  because  we  do  have 
these  kinds  or  students  in  our  schools  we  should  be  able  to  give  more 
adequate  service  to  them  than  we  do. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  has  the  Bureau  proposed  by  way  of  ex- 
panded personnel — dormitory  instructional  aides,  I  guess  they  are 
called — and  by  way  of  tiying  to  bring  the  parents  in  the  community 
into  the  dormitories  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  So  far,  our  cooperation  with  the  Indian  people  on 
the  reservation  boarding  schools  has  been  generally  through  tM 
various  education  committees  set  up  by  tribal  councils.  7 

Practically  every  tribal  government  has  an  education  committee. 
Our  school  people  work  very  closely  with  them  In  the  boarding  school 
situations. 

For  the  boarding  schools  off  reservation,  we  are  starting  a  series 
of  meeetings  with  tribal  representatives  from  those  tribes  who  have 
students  in  the  particular  boarding  school. 

We  just  concluded  such  a  meeting  in  one  of  our  boarding  schools 
in  March,  where  they  spent  about  a  week  on  the  school  campus  taking 
a  look  at  the  school.  The  Navajo  Tribe's  Education  Committee  is  very 
active  and  makes  yearly  visits  to  all  the  boarding  schools  that  are 
attended  by  their  students. 

I  also  Imow  that  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  has  an  Education 
Committee  that  visits  all  the  off-reservation  boarding  schools  to  take 
a  look  at  the  situation  there  and  that  is  true  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  and 
some  of  the  other  tribes. 
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Senator  Mondalb.  Do  you  have  a  program  for  bringing  parents 
in  as  dormitory  aides  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  have  a  program  of  dormitory  aides.  We  have 
asked  for  an  expansion  of  this  program.  We  have  a  need  for  more 
dormitory  aides  but  it  is  not  necessarily  directed  at  parents.  These 
may  be  parents  of  Indian  children  or  they  may  be  other  Indians  in 
the  Community. 

Senator  Mondalk.  They  will  be  hired  under  civil  service  rules,  will 
they  not? 

Sir.  Bennett.  Yes,  but  the  requirements  for  dormitory  aides  are 
much  less  than  for  the  professional  staff  of  counselors  and  guidance 
personnel. 

We  ha\*5  also  asked  for  social  workers  in  our  dormitories  because 
quite  often  some  of  these  young  people  are  clients  of  the  social  worker 
in  the  local  community  and  they  follow  up  in  their  particular  problem 
areas. 

These  are  to  be  continued  in  the  school  to  work  with  these  young 
people. 

Senator  Moxoale.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  Indians  have 
the  highest  suicide  rate  in  the  country  and  there  is  only  one  psycholo- 
gist in  the  whole  HI  A  educational  apparatus? 

Mr.  Bf.nnett.  Weil,  getting  to  the  problem  of  suicides,  I  would  say 
that,  of  course,  any  suicide  is  a  tragedy.  However,  I  think  we  need 
to  highlight  this  as  a  national  problem.  There  will  be  1,000  college 
students  who  commit  suicide  this  year  and  there  are  7  million  students 
in  the  public  school  <--y«tein  in  this  country  that  have  very  severe  emo- 
tional problems. 

It  is  hoped  that  what  learned  about  these  voung  people  will  he 
helpful  to  us  who  have  these  problems  with  Indian  young  people. 

I  might  add  th»'  the  number  of  suicides  of  young  Indian  people 
is  not  necessarily  ni.'cd  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  its  edu- 
cation program  because  for  some  of  the  trills  and  reservations  which 
have  been  singled  out  for  this  high  rate,  we  have  not  had  a  Bureau  of 
Indian  education  program  for  20  or  25  years. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  am  sun  that  is  not  the  only  factor,  but  an 
eminent  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Menninger,  has  testified  that  the  boarding 
school  system  is  barbaric . 

Dr.  nergman,  who  lived  on  the  re*  ation,  ha^  said  just  about 
that. 

The  undeniable  fact  is  that  the  suicide  r;ife  is  about  the  highest 
in  the  country.  Last  year  two  Indian  children  were  running  away 
from  school  on  the  Navajo  and  froze  to  death  trying  to  get  home. 

Every  one  of  your  schools  has  a  very  elaborate  truancy  program  to 
catch  these  children  and  bring  them  back  because  they  are  always 
running  away. 

T  went  through  these  schools  and  I  found  the  environment  oppres- 
sive. 

In  other  words,  it  looks  to  me  like  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
education  system  is  a  system  that  is  structured  by  the  Civil  Service 
and  the  professional  career  people.  From  time  to  time  it  consults  with 
local  Indians,  but  I  do  not  nnd  the  same  local  control  and  need  orien- 
tation and  flexibility  in  this  system  that  I  think  exists  in  every  other 
school  system  in  the  country  in  all  the  ways  we  have  talked  about. 
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Let  me  give  one  other  example.  1  understand  there  is  a  rule,  perhaps 
imposed  by  the  Congress,  that  has  resulted  in  over  1,100  Eskimo  chil- 
dren being  found  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  lower  States, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Federal-Indian  schools. 

Is  that  essentially  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  those  parents  want  their  children  taken  away 
from  their  families  up  in  Alaska  and  sent  to  Northwestern  U.S. 
schools? 

I  guess  some  of  them  are  even  down  in  Oklahoma.  And  do  parents 
of  the  400  or  500  children  who  are  sent  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
schools  to  Oklahoma  and  elsewhere  want  their  children  going  that  far 
away  t 

The  chairman  of  our  committee,  Senator  Yarborough,  has  arrived 
and  we  are  delighted  to  have  him. 

Senator  Yarbohough.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  know  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  subject.  We  have  held  hearings  by  this 
sufcommittee  in  other  States  last  year  and  I  have  attended  some  hear- 
ings where  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was  chairman. 

The  only  reason  I  am  so  late  is  that  I  have  been  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Malnutrition  and  Hunger  which  is  holding  hearings 
now  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  McGovern.  I  am  a  member  of 
that  committee,  too,  and  unfortunately,  they  are  both  having  hearings 
at  the  same  time.  They  are  two  important  subjects. 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  response  to  your  question,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  Indian  parents,  Eskimo  parents,  have  the  same  feelings 
about  their  children  as  anyone  else.  J 

I  certainly  appreciate  their  feelings.  This/ is  why  they  have  some 
very  difficult  decisions  to  make  when  the  decision  is  either  send  their 
child  this  long  distance  to  the  school  or  there  is  no  education  for  their 
child. 

Senator  Mondale.  How  many  years  /have  they  been  confronted 
with  that  alternative  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  Eskimos  have  been  confronted  with  that  alterna- 
tive only  in  about  the  last  10  years  or  so,  because  it  was  only  at  this 
time  that  the  number  of  students  entering  schools  exceeded  tne  fucili- 
ties  that  were  available,  particularly  at  tne  high  school  Wei. 

Senator  Mondale.  Couldn't  the  Bureau  have  built  adequate  facili- 
ties up  there  rather  than  forcing  these  children  to  be  flown  a  thousand 
or  more  miles  away  from  their  parents  and  culture  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  hf  ve  a  backlog  of  construction  of  schools  of  $78 
million,  more  than  $84  million  of  which  would  be  constructed  in  the 
Stat*  of  Alaska. 

We  also  have  a  program  underway  now  to  get  clearance  to  build 
dormitories  for  secondary  school  students  in  population  centers  in 
the  State  of  Alaska  as  a  part  of  the  State  education  program  whereby 
the  State  will  build  the  school  facilities. 

Under  this  program  we  hope  that  we  can  retain  many  more  of  the 
Eskimo  children  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  might  also  mention  that  from  the  pure  dollkrs  and  cents  stand- 
point, we  can  transport  Alaskan  children  to  Oklahoma  and.  Oregon, 
train  them,  educate  them  for  a  year  and  transport  them  back  to  Alaska 
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for  less  than  it  costs  to  educate  them  in  Alaska.  So  we  have  two 
problems. 

Number  one  is  to  get  the  money  to  build  the  schools  and  number  two, 
is  to  get  the  money  to  carry  on  the  high  cost  of  education  and  training 
in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  suppose  by  the  same  standard  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  round  up  all  the  Indians  and  educate  them  in  one  school, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  looks  like  we  will  have  to  do  that  unless  we  get 
more  money  to  build  schools  in  the  local  communities.  We  have  $178 
million  backlog,  as  I  said,  and  we  have  high  school  students  attending 
classes  in  buildings  where  parts  of  the  building  have  been  condemned 
and  they  have  had  to  be  reinforced. 

As  far  as  the  students  from  the  Northwest  not  being  sent  to  Chemawa 
and  students  from  California  not  attending  Sherman,  when  I  became 
Commissioner  this  was  the  policy  because  these  States  had  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  these  children. 

It  is  now  evident  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  there  is  still  need  at 
the  secondary  level  for  some  of  these  Federal  boarding  schools  and 
this,  I  think,  was  indicated  by  the  leadership  from  the  Northwest  when 
this  comirattee  held  its  hearing  in  Portland. 

So  we  are  beginning  now  again  to  open  our  doors  of  Chemawa  to 
students  from  the  Northwest,  and  Sherman  Institute  to  the  students 
from  California,  and  also  the  Stewart  Indian  School  to  the  students 
from  Nevada. 

Senator  Mondale.  Senator  Bellmon? 

Senator  Bellmon.  On  this  point  you  just  made,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  completed 
new  dormitory  space  for  150  students  and  the  old  students  moved  in  the 
new  dormitory  so  that  the  old  dorms  are  empty. 

At  Fort  Sill  about  25  percent  of  the  students  come  from  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  Most  of  them  are  brought  in  from  Alaska  or  distant 
points. 

Why  did  the  Bureau  decide  to  build  the  new  dorms  in  Oklahoma 
where  there  is  no  local  need  ? 

Mr,  Bennett.  There  was  an  educational  need,  sir.  Other  Indian 
children,  as  you  indicate,  from  other  States. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Why  weren't  the  dormitories  built  in  the  States 
where  they  live? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  Fort  Sill  school  was  a  school  that  was  already  in 
existence.  Since  this  was  a  part  of  the  total  nationwide  education  pro- 
gram, these  facilities  were  upgraded.  We  are  now  also  in  the  discussion 
stage  with  the  city  of  Lawton,  Okla.,  to  use  dormitory  space  for  stu- 
dents who  need  domiciliary  accommodations,  who  attend  the  public 
schools  of  Lawton,  Okla. 

We  hope  to  get  this  projjram  underway  in  September. 

Senator  Bellmon.  This  still  means  transporting  these  children  a 
long  distance  from  their  homes.  It  seems  to  me  the  Bureau  should  be 
aiming  in  the  direction  of  building  these  facilities  closer  to  where  the 
students  live  rather  than  bringing  them  this  long  distance  to  be 
educated. 
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Mr.  Bennett.  You  raise  a  very  good  point,  Senator.  We  are  doing 
this  now  in  relation  to  all  of  the  Federal  boarding  schools  that  need 
reconstruction. 

Formerly,  because  it  was  traditional  for  a  school  to  be  at  a  certain 
location,  as  the  plant  became  obsolete  this  particular  school  was 
rehabilitated  and  there  was  no  real  effort  maae  in  terms  of  looking 
down  the  road  a  long  way  as  to  whether  this  school  should  be  here  or 
there  or  some  other  location. 

Now,  before  we  make  a  commitment  in  relation  to  rehabilitating 
any  school,  the  first  decision  we  make  is  whether  this  is  the  place  for 
the  school,  whether  it  is  meeting  the  educational  needs. 

As  a  result  of  this,  we  make  decisions.  But  for  a  long  time  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  what  has  happened  has  just  been  an  upgrading  of 
the  school  because  traditionally  there  has  always  been  a  school  at  this 
particular  place. 

Senator  mondale.  Mr.  Commissioner,  this  subcommittee  obtained 
the  services  of  distinguished  outside  consultant  from  the  University 
of  California,  Er.  FogeJman,  to  prepare  a  study  of  the  Sherman  In- 
stitute at  F5.verside,  Calif. 

He  was  impressed  by  the  comparison  between  what  the  President 
declared  to  be  tHS  policy  of  Indian  education  in  his  message  and  what 
he  found.  He  concludes  in  his  study  of  late  1968,  that  it  lias  "inade- 
quate staff.  Qualitatively  and  quantitatively;  inadequate  administra- 
tive staff  skill  in  budgeting  and-;  use  of  property,  inadequate  vigor  in 
defending  the  interests  of  the  students,  inadequate  admissions  cri- 
teria, inadequate  feedback  of  results,  inadequate  funding,  inadequate 
identified  goals,  inadequate  vocational  training,  inadequate 
buildings." 

He  says  "tho  students  rarely  go  into  downtown  Biverside,  and, 
when  they  do,  find  themselves  unwelcome  in  stores  and  establish- 
ments." r~  j 

He  says  "generally  speaking,  the  staff  gives  the  impression  of 
creaky  old  age;  save  for  a  few  notable  exceptions,  an  'old  settler' 
aura  hovers  over  the  Institute." 

"Much  staff  interest  was  evident  on  subjects  such  as  staff  pay,  travel 
funds  and  educational  time.  The  lack  of  textbooks  is  appalling.  Ex- 
ceeding that  is  the  helpless  approach  taken  by  the  staff.  Apparently 
the  routine  is  that  once  it  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  Phoenix — 
no  further1  efforts  are  made." 

Kfosays  "without  attributing  to  the  staff  any  conscious  effort  toward 
this  imagva  rapid  survey  of  the  institute  produces  the  impression 
of  a  rigid,  uncompromising,  bureaucratic,  authoritarian,  noninnova- 
tive  feudal  barony  in  which  the  students  are  'handled'  and  'proc- 
essed'rather  than  educated." 

Would  you'comment  on  that  Study? 

Air.  Bennett.  It  sounds  lilfe  a  report  on  some  of  the  colleges. 
Senator  Mondale.  Mr,  Commissioner,  this  is  the  system  of  which 
you  are  in  charge.       #  . 
Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Mondale.  This  is  a  study  by  an  outside  agency.  I  regard 
it  as  a  very  serious  and  compelling  indictment.  I  do  not  think  it  ought 
to-be  passed  off  in  that  fashion. 
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Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  think  so  either,  because  as  indicated  all 
throughout  my  testimony,  we  have  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  young 
people  end  we  certainly  have  to  have  support  in  meeting  these  needs. 

We  started  a  rehabilitation  program  at  Sherman  Institute  a  few 
years  ago.  As  a  consequence  of  the  criteria,  established  by  the  State 
of  California,  because  of  the  buildings  meeting  earthquake  stand* 
ards,  we  found  practically  our  whole  plant  was  obsolete. 

The  means  to  rebuild  this  plant  to  provide  the  kind  of  facility  which 
will  contribute  to  a  good  education  program  has  not  yet  been  made 
available. 

We  believe  that  the  availability  of  proper  facilities,  the  materials 
and  curriculum  center,  and  all  of  those  things  around  which  a  good 
education  is  based  will  contribute  much  to  the  spirit  of  the  school 
and  to  the  morale  of  the  staff* 

It  certainly  is  very;  demoralizing  to  staff,  not  having  the  proper 
facilities  and  not  having  the  necessary  equipment  and  supplies.  

Another  thing  is  that  when  I  became  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  I  asked  the  division  of  education  to  come  up  with  what 
would  be  an  exemplary  school  system — boarding  schools  for  young 
Indian  people. 

Over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  we  solicited  ideas  from  psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists,  social  workers,  educators,  Indian  people,  archi- 
tects, every  one  we  felt  could  make  a  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  school  because  we  wanted  to  build  a  school  and 
facility  around  an  education  program  rather  than  to  build  a  facility 
and  try  to  fit  the  education  program  into  it. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  development,  we  came  up  with  a  school  re- 
quiring, in  its  initial  construction,  some  $13  million.  We  are  now 
building  that  school  with  $9  million. 

Senator  Moxbaxjs.  Mr.  Commissioner,  we  are  going  to  submit  for 
the  record  a  series  of  these  outside  evaluations.  You  may  wish  to  look 
at  them  and  comment  upon  them.  With  your  permission,  I  am  going 
to  submit  some  questions  in  writing  to  you  which  I  hope  you  can  an- 
swer for  the  record. 

Mr.  BnnmT.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Senator  Mondalk,  Senator  Yarborough. 

Senator  Yarbobough.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  forgo  questions  at 
this  time. 
Senator  Monday  Senator  Hughes. 

Senator  Hughes.  I  would  like  to  ask  two  things  which  I  believe 
can  be  answered  rapidly,  Commissioner. B 

Have  you  had  any  administrative  restriction  placed  upon  you  by 
your  appointing  authority,  or  have  you  had  absolute  freedom,  within, 
the  bounds  of  the  financial  structure,  to  do  what  you  wanted  to  do 
under  the  authority  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  system  of  appropriations  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  lircnts  the  funds  that  can  be  used  for  certain  purposes. 

We  do  have  some  authority  that  we  can  get  to  change  between  line 
items  in  the  same  appropriation. 

All  of  our  construction  is  on  a  line  item  basis.  In  other  words,  funds 
are  appropriated  for  a  specific  school  in  a  specific  amount  and  there 
are  many  of  these  kinds  of  restrictions  in  connection  with  what  we 
can  use  our  funds  for.  « 
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For  instance,  in  the  funds  that  aye  i^ow  available  to  upgrade  t}ie 
education,  program  w$  can  get  additional  funds  for  specific  purposes. 

However*  tiheee  funda  cannot  be  uted  to  upgrade  the  basic  education 
program  of  additional  books,  supplies  and  eqjiipment,  arid  whatnot, 
because  this  comes  through  our  regular  Appropriation.  

These  additional  funds  we  get  have  certain  limitations  under  which 
they  can  be  used*  

Senator  Hughes,  in  your  budget  request  since; you  have  been  Com- 
missioner, has  your  own  budget  request  been  trimmed  substantially 
by  the  Interior  Department  before.it  got  to  the  Budget  Bureau? 

Have  you  had  pressure  put  on  you  to  restrict  your  own  honest  re- 
quest, for.  what  you. felt  was  essential  in  this  area  or  has  your  request 
been  typically  honored  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ?       .  i       ...  f 

Mr^BENN^^  As^f^^s  our  budget  request  to  the  Interior  iJepart- 
ment,  we  have  been  treated  very  favorably.  I  believe  as tone,  of  ^he 
Bureaus  in  the  interior  Departipentj  we.  hold  more  of  our  Quests 
than  do  other  bureau?  in  the  Interior  Department,  po  that  within 
the  extent  of  the  Department's  oym  allowance  we  have  been  treated 
quite  generously,    .  '7,;  .    .  ;,,v     h       t  ,....f  „ 

As  I  have  stated  many  times,  this  was  still  inadequate  to  what  we 
think  the  needs  are.  v 

Senator  Hughes.  I  have  nothing  Qlse. 

Senator  Monimle.  Senator  Betlmon. . 

Senator  Bbujkon.  Senator  Murphy  was  called  a^gy  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  He  has  left  two 
questions  be  wanted  me  to  aetc  you.   ."  /  ■..         .  ,  / 

First. of  all,  Senator  Murphy,  earlier  in  testimony  before  this  com* 
mittee,  said  the  most  pressing  need  in  Calif o^nia^ for.  the  restoration 
of  Johnson-GTMalley  funds.  It  has  been  many  years  now  since  Cali- 
fornia was  cut  off  from  this  program  and  Senator  M^urpby^^^king 
me  to  inquire  whether  or,  npj^  you  a^.  prepared  tft  Ptt^popb  a„reobin- 
menaation  or  to  have  your  views  regarding  the  restoration  of  these 
funds  to  the  State  of  California, 

Mr.  Bekkettt.  Upon  the  request  of  thq  California  delegation  we 
have  had  a  study  made  of  a  substantial  number  of  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts having  a  sizable  number  of  Indian  students  in  their  school 
districts. 

We  find  thac  many  of  these  school  districts  have  not  Applied  for 
other  Federal  funds  to  wbich  they  are  isntitle^. 

Our  first  effort  will  be  to  work  with  the  school  districts  havitig  large 
numbers  of  Indian  children  to  see  that  they  apply  fqr  ojther  Federal 
funds  for  which  they  are  qualified.  After,  having  ^ablished their 
eligibility  to  obtain  these  funds  then  we  will  go  into  the  question  of 
providing  Johnson-CMalley  funds,  but, we  feel  since  our  Johnson- 
OTtfalley  funds  are  so  limited  that  the  school  districts  should  take 
advantage  of  these  other  opportunities  first  and  we  are  working  with 
them  in  this  regard. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you,  sir. 

.The  other  question  is  that  you  referred  here  this  morning  in  your 
testimony  to  the JJCLA  ^dy  of  the  Sherman  Institute  at  jiiver^ide. 

SOTator  'Miirpnjr  h  as  asked  that  you  conduct  a  study  of  the  changes 
that  were  made  as  a  result  of  the  TJCLA  work  and  make  a  report  to 
Senator  Murphy  and  this  committee  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Mi;,  BfiNNBTT*  1  dp  not  know  if  we  have  a  copy  of  the  UCLA  study. 
3Ye  wffl  ohepk  and  we  will  bp  happy  to  report  oh  this  study. 

Senator  Bku^mon.  The  Senator  or  the  conunittee  stftff  will  futnish 
'  yo^.a  copy  of  the  UCI^A  study  ancj^oxild  like  your  comment.1 

Mr.  fiENNEiT.  Tha^>yijPi  be$ie.  Thank  you.  J  * 

Senator  Mondale.  If  we  could  iriibbse  upon  you,  Mr.  Commissioner, 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  take  Dr.  Hughes  out  of  order,  from  Oklahoma 
State  University,  and  then  we  Ayijl  return  to  Dr.  Zellers. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Jlughes. 

Senator  Bexxmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  a  couple  of  .  com- 
ments!, This  will  he  somewhat  a  change  of  pace.  I  have  been  impressed 
as  I  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  subcommittee  to  realize  how 
diffiralt  it  is  to  bring  educational  opportunities  to  the  children  of  our 
Indian  families  andl  am  sure  the  sam^  things  are  true  of  other  minor- 
ity groups. 

It  has  shown  me  that  we  apparently  have  not  made  the  best  use 
of  some  of  the  new  technology  that  could  be  available.  I  was  very 
pleased  when  recently  the.se  g&itlement  came  to  my  office  and  pre- 
sented to  me  what  was  a  dramatic  observation  which  may  have  some 
application  so  far  as  Indian  education  is  concerned. 

I  am  pleased  this  morning  to  welcome  Dr.  Hughes  itnd  Dr.  Basore, 
both  of  whom  are  actually  electronic  engineers  and  noted  educators. 

It  seems  rather  remarkaole  to  me  that  these  men  have  put  their  tal- 
ents to  work  in  this  field.  I  believei  the  committee  will  be  interested  in 
what  they  have  to  say.  .  . 

,  Senator  Mondale.  Dr.  Hughes,  1  think  you  recognize  we  are  short 
of  time.  We  will  include  your  statement  as  written  and  perhaps  you 
could  summarize  it  for  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  SR.  WILLIAM  L.  HUGHES  AO  DR.  BENNETT  L. 
BASORE,  PROFESSORS  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,  OKLA- 
HOMA STATE  UNIVERSITY,  STILLWATER,  OKLA. 

Mr.  HuoHm  We  plan  to,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman  ana  members  of  the  committee,  you  have  before  you 
our  prepared  statement  which  we  submit  for*  the  record.  In  the 
interest  of  saving  time  we  are  deleting  certain  parts  of  it  which  are 
probably  redundant  with  your  previous  testimony. 

The  problem  we  wish  to  deal  with  has  to  do  with  the  education  of 
the  disadvantaged  preschool  Indian  children  a$  well  as  the  disad- 
vantaged children  or  other  groups. 

Centuries  too  late  we  have  come  to  realize  that  educational  privileges 
we  enjoy  must  now  be  extended  to  all  groups  of  people  in  the  country, 
Indians,  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Spanish  Americans,  as  well  as 
poor  whites.  % 

When  our  children  first  go  to  school  they  have  *  considerable  amount 
of  education  already  behind  them.  They  have  been  taught  by  their 
parents  to  speak,  listen,  and  understand. 

Less  deliberately  but  of  equal  importance  they  have  been  taught 
other  things,  among  them  axe  security*  affection,  discipline,  and  self- 
respect,  we  nope  so,  anyway,  rudiments  of  human  behavior,  and  we 
give  them  the  experiences  of  both  success  and  failure. 
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TJiis  is  the  child,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  this  is  the  privileged 
chfld,  webi$ng  tothe  fiirst  grade;  In  describing  such  a  privileged  child, 
we  have  already  defined  the  underprivileged  child,  ^ 

We  soinetfmes  hear  someone  castigate  The  poor  by  describing  h6w 
he  rose  from  an  impoverished  background.  ;  }  ' 

The  person  of  humblfe  beginnings  whose  parents  or  guardians  strug- 
gled and  sacrificed  to  educate  him,  and  who  may  have  struggled  to 
educate  himself  must  be  listed  among  the  most  privileged. 

He  had  both  the  opportunity,  the  adequate  beginnings,  the  sense 
of  purpose,  and  the  tools  to  become  a  success.  Such  men  are  seldom 
failures,  but  also  seldom  do  they  fully  appreciate  the  ingredients 
of  their  success. 

We  would  define  an  underprivileged  child  as  one  who  has  nevefctf* 
been  read  to,  one  who  has  seldom  been  loved,  or  has  had  real  affection, 
who  has  known  discipline  only  as  punishment,  who  had  not  even  been 
fed  a  nutritious  diet.  ° 
vThis  is  the  child  who  fails.  He  is  little  more  than  ain  intelligent 
itnimal  because  he  never  has  been  anything  else.  —  ------ 

t   f  m^en  he  destroys  he  does  so  because  it  is  his  way  to  communicate. 
He  hasn't  got  the  equipment  to  respond  to  reason. 

Certain  facts  have  become  apparent  in  attempting  to  interface  such 
children  with  the  first  grade.  These  factsra  seen  ftom  our  perspective 
as  engineers,  are  as  follows:  *** 

1.  Thesp  |iere  of  knowledge  now  encompassed  by  specialists  hupre- 
school  an<r  primary  education,  is  quite  sufficient  to-  brinxj  the  under- 
privileged preschool  child  of  average  intelligence  to  an  adequate  level. 

2.  These  nighly  skilled  people  are  in  a  competitive  position  which 
can  demand  and  get  much  lugher  salaries  and  much  more  desirable 
working  conditions  than  would  be  encountered  on  the  reservations  or 
in  the  ghettos. 

3.  Even  if  people  with  such  high-level  training  could  be  persuaded 
to  work  where  the  need  is  greatest,  the  resources  required  to  aire  them 
will  not  become  available  m  the  foreseeable  future. 

4.  It  is  dear  that  thousands  of  preschool  training  programs  must 
either  be  newly  established  or  expanded.  The  people  who  will  most 
likely  be  available  to  staff  these  thousands  of  programs  will  not  have  , 
high-level  training.  We  believe  such  people  must,  nevertheless,  be 
used  and  their  efforts  must  be  supplemented  in  every  way  possible. 

The  overall  problem  and  the  currently  used  acceptable  methods  are 
divergent.  The  result  of  allowing  this  situation  to  continue  could  be 
the  ultimate  dissolution  of  the  family  structure  in  major  sectors  of 
contemporary  society.  • 

Many  feel  that  the  destruction  of  the  family  in  a  high  percentage  of 
the  population  ultimately  means  the  destruction  of  the  society  itself. 

Any.  reasonable  activity  proposed*  probably  should  try  to  take  what 
is  known  about  educating  the  preschool  child  and  their  attempt  to 
apply  this  knowledge  in  a  framework  that  is  many  mpre  times  efficient 
in  the  use  of  available  resources. 

A  corollary  to  this,  statement  is  that  any  method  proposed  must 
make  effective  rae  of  the  level  of  people  available,  and  then  supple- 
ment their  capacities  by  other  means. 
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-  Indeed,  if  such  people  can  be  taken  from  within undanjnvileged 
environment  they  wil|  bria^  knowledge  which  may  offset  many  of 
their  deficiencies  in  formal  training.         "..     ......  ...  :.t 

A  basic  premise,  obviously  not  original  with  us*  is  that  teclmc\Wicai 
methods— such  as  close  circuit  television,  audiotutoria}  aids,  aw  .so 
fortk — can  be. used  to  fill  tremendous  gaps  that  would  otherwise  exist 
in  preschool  programs  of  massive  scope. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  without  these  automated  methods,  the  passive 
programs  might  succeed  in  individual  cases  but  will,  in  statistical  total, 
fail.    :  ,  ,    v  1 

A  multipronged  attack  on  this  mojst  basic  problem  should  be  under- 
taken, bringing  to  bear  the  full  force  of  modern  communications 
technology.  ,  .  .  -  .  ,  \ 

If  a  child  needs  word-picture  associations  then  yfa  must  buildNma- 
chines,  easily  operated  at  child  care  centers,  that  snow  k  cartoons  in 
color  with  specifically  designed  sound  tracks  to  build  such  associations. 
The  same  machines  can  show  travel  pictures  designed  for  preschool 
children. 

Does  a  child  need  to  be  read  to  at  night?  Let  us  build  a  box  for  him 
to  take  home  from  the  child  care  center.  That  box  pan  read  to  him. 

If  he  brings  it  back  intact  the  next  morning,  and  we  propose  that  it  v 
be  rugged  enough  to  make  that  a  reasonable  prospect,  we  vtfill  give 
him  another  box  that  will  read  something  different  to  him. 

Further,  while  the  child  is  at  the  center,  we  can  put  at  least  one 
nutritious  meal  in  his  belly. 

Some  will  label  this  attack  as  too  impersonal.  A  child  needs  love 
and  affection  as  well  as  knowledge,  they  would  say,  and  we  com- 
pletely agree.     \  ■ 

However,  our  assumption  is  that  the  child's  mother  or.  gnugxdian 
is  probably  not  equipped  to  give  the  child  sufficient  knowledge,  and 
may  not  even  recognize  the  child's  full  need  for  affection.      .  .  ■• 

We  can  hire  relatively  uneducated  adults  to  run,  the  machines  and 
boxes  if  they  are  correctly  designed,  and  we  can  teach  those  adulte 
of  a  child's  need  for  care  and  affection.  Really,  there  is  no  alternative- 
There  are  not  and  will  never  be  enough  highly  twined  people  and 
enough  dollars  to  deal,  with  the  problem  by  conventional  methods  at 
lie  rate  it  is  expanding  in  our  rese,^ 

A  point  of  major  concern  is  the  reaction  of  the  adults  at, home. 
Nature  gives  us  a  real  break  in  this  jegard.  Any  knowledgeable  sociol- 
ogist can  testify  that  these  people  care  a  great  deal  for  their  offspring 
and  for  their  welfare. 

^he  parent  may  be  unequipped  to  do  much  about  it,  but  if  we  design 
thA  material  we  send  home  to  appeal  to  the  mother  also,  we  may  help 
her  in  that  regard. 

In  addition,  we  can  design  material  to  be  sent  home  especially  for 
the  parent,  and  in  these  ways  begin  to  make  inroads  on  the  adult  edu- 
cation problem. 

All  this  means  that  in  the  very  near  future  we  must  apply  tech- 
nology to  develop  audiovisual  tutorial  aids  that  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
load  of  instruction. 

The  specific  elements  for  developing  this  material  are  as  follows: 
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1.  The  curriculum  material,  which  we  call  software,  must  be  de- 
veloped, both  aural  and  visual  to  span  perhaps  2  hours  for  perhaps 
250  days  a  year,  and  over  perhaps  8  years. 

In  other  words,  some  1,500  hours  of  programs  must  be  developed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  child  with  the  world  in  which 
he  must  live.  Supplementary  materials  for  class  and  home  use  must 
also  be  developed. 

2.  A  training  program  should  be  developedj  designed  for  people 
of  reasonable  intelligence  but  perhaps  with  minimal  schooling  who 
are  chosen,  as  much  as  possible,  from  within  ft  situation  similar  to  that 
of  the  children.  ,' 

These  people  should  be  taught  how  to  run  the  audiovisual  machines 
and  perhaps  even  maintain  them  casually.  (One  caw  point  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  University  of  Alaska  in  training  Eskimos  to*  become  elec- 
tronic technicians.  Inese  technicians  are  then  eaaployed  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  DEW  line  (efcriy  wattling  radar  systetnr  in  the  Arctic^ 

Most  important,  thay  must  develop  an  understanding  of  ii  chflcft 
desperate  need  for  the  affection  ana  personal  cottceirh  of  ia  ^mature 
adult  (themselves).  1  r  »       '  j  i  "*u*y 

3.  An  equipment  selection  program  should  be  established  which 
determines  standards  for  the  playback  color  television  equipment  in 
terms  of  cost,  quality,  maintenance  ptttblems,  and  so  forth.  It  is  most 
fortunate  that  k  number  of  ooiicems  are  just  beginning  to  develop 
and  maHset^uip*n&nt  Suitable  for this  program.'     f  : 

4.  A  number  o::  child  education  center  should  be  established. 
These'  centers  should :  (1)  have  the  capability  of  presenting  the  viedal 
material;  (9),  hatte  superri^  play  a»^ 

pand  personal  contact;  (fr)V'llft»*  fa&ttittee*  for  providing  at  least  one 
simple  btit  wholesome  and  nutritious  m6al  for  each  child  per  day* 

Mothers  oiild  be  encouraged  to  bring  their  children  to  these  child 
care  centers,  initially  if  nnVt>ecaasfc  ft  tfeeds  them'  and  keeps  them 
outfrdmtmderfobtrorpartof theday,     j-r      J         !  v 

It  is  extremely  tempting  to  try  to  establish  all  details  of  the  pro- 
gram at  this  writing,  \>itt  we  must  not  attempt -it,  That  is'  for'  child 
development  specialists,  educators,  software  production  experts  from 
industry,  and  90  forth. 

However,  several  basic  principles  must  always  be  in  the  forefront 
We  must  be  where  the  children  «*,  not  where  the*  equivalent  age 
children  of  the  specialists  are.  That  means  Jfeat  language  problems 
must  be  dealt  with  in  elementary  foitn.  ■ 
'  It  means  that  the  persons  appearing  in  the  films  and  tapes  must  be 
primarily  from  the  same  ethmc  group  as  the  children;  instead  of  pri- 
marily white  and  only  occasionally  familiar  as  in  current  popular 
television.  The  achievements  of  that  ethnic  group  must  be  emphasized. 

Fur  e&ttiiiple,  Indian  children  musttievelop  great  ^respect  for  them- 
selves as  Indian^  for  no  man  can  respect  the  dignity  rights,  and 
property  of  others  if  he  has  none  of  his  own  to  respect.  The  same  can 
be  said  for  other  ethnic  groups. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  use  of  video  tape  and/or  film  with  magnetic  -, 
pound  tracks  offers  the  opportunity  tailor  the  audio  portion  of  the 
audio-visual  material  directly  for  the  community  or  region  in  which 
the  material  is  to  be  used. 
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The  visual  portion  would  tell  a  story  with  universal  meaning— the 
audio  could  then  be  pi^-sented  in  a  familiar  dialect  to  facilitate  under- 
standing, whilo  at  the  same  time  allowing  for  the  gradual  introduction 
of  the  vocabulary  the  children  will  be  expected  to  use  in  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  importfct  to  recognize  also  that  currently  existing  electronic 
dubbing  techniques  can  be  used  to  insert  special  figures  (Indians, 
Negroes,  and  so  forth)  into  the  existing  visual  material  design  to  have 
universal  meaning. 

We  musf  also  remember  the  children  must  participate,  not  simply 
be  mere  jAssive  observers.  True  leaning  is  never  passive,  it  requires 
active  participation  and  enthusiasm  of  the  learner,  just  as  will  a 
successful  life  later  on. 

It  should  be  recognized  in  passing,  that  if  such  a  system  should 
really  succeed  in  preparing  the  disadvantaged  child  for  our  present 
established  school  system  in  some  areas  that  system  would  b*  severely 
taxed.  Where  that  occurs,  obvious  extensions  of  this  kind  of  tech- 
nology can  possibly  alleviate  the  problem. 

It  r  as  already  been  applied  in  a  number  of  situations  around  the 
country,  and  we  believe  its  applicability  throughout  the  entire  edu- 
cational system  is  a  significant  possibility. 

Successful  execution  of  this  kind  of  program  requires  the  intensive 
participation  of  many  groups — industry,  educators,  and  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

Let  us  recognize  that  the  cost  of  education  at  all  levels,  carried  on 
In  strictly  conventional  ways,  is  precenting  severe  problems  for  State 
and  local  governments  all  over  the  couatry. 

Therefore,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  development  of  software  pack- 
ages suitable  for  particular  minority  situations,  if  it  is  properly  done, 
can  assure  that  those  same  packages,  with  aural  and  visual  modifica- 
tion already  discussed  are  at  least  partially  applicable  literally  any 
where  in  the  world. 

Thus  the  economies  of  large-scale  production  so  cleverly  applied 
in  industry  over  the  past  decades,  have  great  potential  application 
here. 

We  expect  that  software  development  of  the  type  and  quality  re- 
quired wiii  be  quite  expensive.  Because  of  rather  tremendous  potential 
markets,  however,  we  believe  industry  would  be  quite  willing  to  enter 
into  "share  the  risk"  arrangements  to  expedite  the  development  of 
such  software. 

Some  enabling  legislation  may  be  required  here. 

In  summary,  we  must  use  the  people  on  the  reservations  and  in  the 
ghetto&because  highly  trained  people  aren't  available  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful we  could  hire  them  if  they  were.  It  is  also  possible  that  maybe  there 
are  very  great  resources  in  the  ghetto  and  among  "reservation  people 
themselves. 

Secondly,  we  believe  we  can  use  reservation  people  effectively  by 
equipping  them  with  technological  devices  which  will  carry  the  load 
of  instruction  and  to  use  these  people  to  transmit  human  concern. 

For  hundreds  of  years  we  have  been  using  the  teacher  for  a  learning 
machine. 

The  successful  use  of  such  technological  devices  has  been  demon  > 
strated  in  the  past  by  others. 
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The  software  we  advocate  would  be  designed  for  universal  use  with 
electronic  dubbing  of  familiar  speech  and  people  tc  adapt  the  uni- 
versal software  to  particular  ethnic  situations  in  the  location  of  that 
ethnic  situation. 

The  commercial  markets  opened  up  by  such  universal  software 
usage  should  stimulate  industry  to  help  with  this  problem. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  St.  Exupery's  "Wind,  Sand,  and  Star" 
on  the  problem  of  being  afraid  of  the  machines  and  the  boxes. 

He  says  that,  "Little  by  little,  the  machine  will  become  part  of 
humanity.  Read  the  history  of  the  railways  in  France,  and  doubtless 
elsewhere  too ;  they  had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  tame  the  people 
of  our  villages.  Hie  locopaotive  was  an  iron  monster.  Time  had  to  pass 
before  men  forgot  what  it  was  maue  of.  Mysteriously,  life  began  to 
run  through  it,  and  how  it  is  wrinkled  and  old.  What  is  it  today  for 
the  villager  except  a  humble  friend  who  calls  every  evening  at  eixf" 

The  problem  we  are  dealing  with  is  somewhat  more  theoretical 
for  me.  My  parents  tell  me  I  am  part  Iroquois.  I  was  raised  in  western 
South  Dakota.  My  father  spoke  the  Oglala  dialect  and  I  count  a 
number  of  Sioux  among  my  close  personal  friends. 

We  are  most  grateful  for  your  time  and  attention  on  this  most 
important  matter. 

Thank  you.  very  much.  ■  ■  ■ 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you.  1  am  sure  the  subcommittee  will 
give  attention  to  your  testimony .  Perhaps  we  will  find  ways  of  apply- 
ing this  idea  to  some  of  the  recomnqttodatibns  you  make. 

Mr.  HjpoHBS.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement  which 
will  be  included  as  written,  together  with  your  summary. 
(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Hughes  and  Dr.  Basor©  follow;) 

Statement  o»  Da.  Wiluam  L.  Hughes,  PtoraaOB  or  Electeical  fcf^wnp^iwo 
ajto  Head,  School  or  Eleoteioal  BwsntEEanfo,  and  Da.  Bekwett  L.  Basobe, 
Paorsseo*  or  BLEcrEicAt  EifGiNKRBnro,  Osxaboua  State  UwrvxasCTT,  Srnx- 

WATER,  OXLA.  '     m  "     .        '  • 

... 

TECHNOLOGICALLY  AiT>ED  EDUCATION  FOB  THE  UKDEHPMVEtEDGED 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committed,  In  the  United  States,  a  significant 
majority  of  the  people  have  been  able  to  achieve  a  material  standard  of  living 
surpassing  that  anywhere  else  on  earth.  In  the  process  of  achievement  by  the 
majorttyT certain  minority  groups  have  been  disenfranchised  from  participa- 
tion in  both  the  benefits  and  responsibilities  inherent  in  a  freer  society. 

We  believe  it  Is  mandatory  that  ways  be  found  for  children  of  these  under- 
privileged  groups  to  find,  as  they  grow  to  maturity,  full  opportunity  to  share  ill 
the  benefits  and  responsibilities  the  rest  of  us  enjoy.  We  also  believe  that  any 
society,  regardless  of  its  governmental  system,  must  ultimately w  reward  its 
most  productive  people.  We  must,  therefore,  provide  for  these  underprivileged 
chlldreafan  environment  enabling  them  to  develop  their  productive  capacity  to 
the  utmost,  foronly  to  Uiis  way  can  they  have  full  self  respect,  full  rewards,  and 
control  of  their  own  destiny  in  any  kind  of  rational  way. 

The  first  problem  we  wish  to  deal  with  has  to  do  with  the  education  of  dis- 
advantaged pre-school  children  in  the  United  States.  The  success  of  our  nation 
hac  rested  heavily  on  the  education  system  (both  public  and  private)  established 
by  our  forefathers.  Centuries  late,  we  have  come  to  realise  that  these  same 
educational  privileges  should  have  been,  and  must  now  quickly  be,  extended  to 
all  groups  of  peoples  in  our  country — Negro,  Indian,  and  to  some  under- 
privileged whites. 

What  we  have  done  for  hundreds  of  years  is  as  follows,  A  child  comes  to  our 
school  system  at  approximately  six  years  of  age.  Among  other  things,  we  begin 
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by  teaching  him  to  read,  do  simple  arithmetic,  and  usually  he  Is  off  and  running. 

We  do  not  often  think  about  it,  however,  hut  when  he  first  comes  to  us,  he 
has  *  considerable  amount  of  education  already  behind  him.  He  cftn  take  care  of 
rudimentary  Items  of  personal  cleanliness,  he  can  speak,  listen,  and  understand. 
How  did  he  acquire  these  skills?  He  was,  of  course,  taught  many  of  these  things 
by  his  parents  deliberately. 

Less  deliberately,  but  of  at  least  equal  importance,  he  was  taught  many  other 
things.  Every  time  one  reads  to  a  child,  he  helps  form  vocabulary.  Every  turn 
one  talks  to  a  child  about  the  surrounding  world,  he  helps  form  Wofctobjcct 
association  a.  Every  time  one  exhibits  genuine  affection  for  a  child,  he  develops 
a  little  understanding  in  the  child  about  personal  relationships.  Every  time  one 
gently  disciplines  a  child,  a  beginning  grasp  of  the  practical  limitations  on 
human  behavior  begins  to  develop  in  that  child  Every  time  one  assists  a  tittle 
child  U  uv  something,  no  matter  how  trivial,  the  child  begins  to  know  and 
understand  the  differences  between  success  and  failure.  While  he  must  learn 
that  both  are  a  part  of  everyone's  lite,  we  believe  it  most  Important  that  he 
learn  heed*  succeed/    '     /    *    '  :    '         1  " 

This  is  the  child,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  this  is  the  privileged  child,  we 
bring  to  the  first  grade.  In  describing  such  a  privileged  child,  we  have- already 
defined  the  underprivileged  child. 

We  sometimes  hear  someone  castigate  'the  poor  by  describing  how  he  rose 
from  an  impoverished  background.  Generally  such  a  person  is  financially  suc- 
cessful and  came  from  an  "undermoneyed"  background,  wbe  has  genuine  ability 
and  courage,  but  sees  his  own  origin  as  among  the  disadvantaged  of  yesteryear. 
When  one  explores  this  background,  however,  he- generally  -finds  (1)  a  family  • 
structure,  (2)  that  adults  existed  who  cared  for  and  Instructed  the  Individual, 
(3)  that  he  lived  on  a  farm  or  in  a  small  town  where  personal  associations  Vere 
close  and  where  nutritious  though  probably  simple  food  was  alwats  available. 
The  only  lack  oar  Horatio  Alger  endured -in  his  youth  was  probably  that  his 
father  didn't  have  an  Abundance  of  loose  change.  However,  if  the  world  Is  taken 
as  a  whole,  he  probably  was  among  the  upper  few  percent  of  privileged  youths 
of  his  era.  The  person  of  humble  beginnings  whose  parents  or  guardians  strug- 
gled and  sacrificed  to  educate  him,  and  who  may  have  struggled  to  educate  him- 
self must  be  listed  among  the  most  privileged.  fife  had  both  the  opportunity, 
the  adequate  beginnings,  the  sense  of  purpose,  and  the  tools  to  become  *•  success. 
Such  men- are  seldom  failures,  but  also- seldom  do  they  fully 'appreciate  tin  in- 
gredients of  their  success.  •   

We  would  define  an  underprivileged  child  as  one  who  has  never  been  read  to, 
or  ere*  tatted  to  in  accepted'  language4;  one4  Who  has  seldom*  been' loved;  Wfcto  has 
known  discipline  only  as  punishment  rather  than  training;  who  may  never  have 
been  helped  to  "success",  who*  has*  not  even '  been  fed  a  nutritious  diet  TWa  child 
comes  to  the  first  grade  and  appears  stupid,  although,  in  fact,  he*  may  00  quite 
intelligent  This  is  the  child  who  fails,  who  becomes  incorrigible,  who  travels 
In  gangs.  He  le  little  more  than  an  intelligent  anixnaf  fceemm*  he  never  h&«  been 
anything  else.  When  he  destroys  he  does  so  because  It  is  hie  way  to  communi- 
cate, We  should  not  be  surprised  when,  he  doesn't  respond  to  reasons-he  hasn't 
got  the  equipment 

In  our  attempt  to  bring  disadvantaged  pre  school  childly  In  the  United  States 
to  «  cognitive  level  which  permits  successful  competition  In  the 'first  grade, 
certain  facta  have  become  apparent  Some  of  these  facta  as  seen  from  our  per- 
spective as  engineers,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Experience  has  shown  that  the  sphere  of  knowledge  now  encompassed 
by  specialists  in  pre-scbqol  and  primary  education  is  quite  sufficient  to  bring 
the  uhderprivfledged  ptofcchool  child  of  average  intelligence  to  a  level  sufficient 
that  the  <!hiid  may  successfully  interface  with  the  existing  public  school  system. 

(2)  That  to  psrfonh  this  task  successfully,  people  are  required  to  have  a 
rather  Mgh  level  of/training  ano;  must  partidpate  in  the  institutional  process 
as  weliasguidslt/ 

(8)  The^highTjKgkllled  people  in  this  most  vital  part  of  education  are  in  a 
competitive  position  wUch  can  demand  and  get  significantly  higher  salaries 
and  significantly  more  desirable  working  conditions  than  would  be  encountered 
on  the  reservations  or  in  the  ghettos. 

(4)  Even  if  people  with  such  high-level  training  can  be  persuaded  to  work 
where  the  need  Is  greatest  the  resources  required  to  train  an  adequate  number 
of  such  people  will  probably  not  become  available  in  the  foreseeable  future,  nor 
will  adequate  resources  be  available  to  pay  them  competitively. 
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(5)  It  is  clear  that  thousand*  of  pre-scnool  training  programs  must  either  be 
newly  established  or  expanded.  The  people  who  will  most  likely  be  available  to 
staff  tbqoe  thousands  of  programs  will  not  have  high-level  training  in  child 
development  or  In  pre-schooiand  primary  education.  We  believe  such  people 
must,  nevertheless  be  need  and  their  efforts  must  be  supplemented  in  every  way 
possible. 

One  concludes  that  the  overall  problem  and  the  currently  used  acceptable 
methods  are  divergent  The  result  of  allowing  this  situation  to  continue  could 
be  the  ultimate  dissolution  of  the  family  .structure  in  a  major  sector  of  con- 
temporary society.  Many  feel  that  the  destruction  of  the  family  in  a /high  per- 
centage of  the  population  ultimately  means,  the  destruction  of  the  society  itself. 

Since  currently  known  successful  methods  do  not  seem  possible  to  implement, 
and  If  it  is  accepted  that  the  problem  must  still  be  dealt  with,  then  any  reason- 
able activity  proposed  probably .  should  try  to  distill  the^  essence  of  what  is 
known  about  the  problems  and  methods  of  educating  the  pre-acuool  child,  and 
than  attempt  to  a^ply  this  knowledge  in  a  framevwrk  that  is  many  more  times 
efficient  in  the  use  of  available  resources.  A  corollary  to  this  statement  is  that 
any  mehod  proposed  muat  make  effective  u*e  of  the  level  of  people  available  in 
current  and  projected  progTrama,  .and,  then. supplement  their  capacities  by  other 
means,  Indeed,  if  au*  h  neople  can  be  taken  from  within  the  underprivileged 
environment:  they,  will  bring  .knowledge  about  that  environment  which  may 
offset  many  of  their  deficiencies  in  formal  training. 

A  basic  premise,  which  should  be  accepted,  U  that  t^liuolvglcal  methods 
(audi  as  closed  circuit  television,  audjo-tutorlal  aids,  etc)  can  be  usejl  to  nil 
tremendous  gaps  that  woulfl  otherwise  enjrtli/  pre-school  programs  *f  massive 
•copr.  It  is  our  opinion,  that,  without  these  automated  methods,  ifco  massive 
programs  might  succeed  to  Individual  cases  but  will,  ip  stafcetteal  total*  fail. 
,  ^multt-prong^  attack  on  this  mpej; topic  problem  should  be  undertaken, 
brinlpn%  to  bear  the  full.torce  of  modern  communications  technology.  If  a  cnild 
nam  word-pictW  arfocUtfona.  iaan;we.  must  bujjd  jmichfnea/  easily  operated 
at  dm4  ear*  centers,  that  ahfcw;  tortooiul  in  color  ^wtth  /specifically  designed 
sound, track*  to  boQA  such  association*.  Between  ages  two  and  six,  a^  child 
absorb*  such  associations:  automatically  it  he;*  exposed  to  t$en>  in  any  **aam> 
able  e*ytonmentaj  situation.  ,»he  same  machines  can  show  *rav*l  ttetum 
de3^J^T^school  children.  Does  a  child  need  to  be  read  Jb  at  itfa1kt.n*t!  us 
bnUt  a  l^jSr  b1#  tytana  home  from  the  child  care  center.  That  box  can  read 
to  nim.  If,  nrbrjbga  ft  feck  intact  the  nfcfct  mbn*jfc and1  we  propose  that  it 
-      '  •  -  -        •      *  "  M*  ^ventamr^^ 


ha  rugged  enougn  to  make  thai  a  reasonable  prospect  well  give  nfifl'  another 
35U  wB  raid  m*M^  Mfexirt  to *iox  ruiftber,  whit*  tholhird  at 
tb*  center,  \*t/<^d^  1 

Some  vrilf  label  ,tbi*  attack  as  too  impersonal.  A  cMld  needs  lev*  and  addiction 
a*  web  'as  knowiedie,  th^  would  say,  and  we  completely  agree.  However,  our 
assumption  is  that  the  child1*  mother  01  guardian  is  probewy  not  eonlpp^d  to 
give  the  child  sufficient  knowledge,  and  may  not  even  .recognise  the  entity'*  foil 
need  for  affection*  We  can  hire  reUtJvely  uneducated  adutato  run  the:  machines 
slid  boxes  if  they  are  correctly  designed,  and  we  can  .teacji  those  adults  of  a 
child's  need  for  v*r*  »ud  affection,  is  there  fay/real  alternative3?  There  are  not 
and  w£l  never  be  enough  highly  trained  peojffc  and  enpttgh  dollars  to  deal  with 
the  problem  by  conventional  methods  at  the  rate  it  la  expandlh'f  in  our 'reserva- 
tions and  ghettos.  \,  '  ;  1 

Another  point  of  major  concern  is  the  reaction  of  the  adults  at  .homo:  How- 
ever, nature-  gives  us  a  real  break  in  this  regard.  Any  knowledgeable  sociologist 
can  testify  that  these  people  care  a  great  deal  for  their  offspring  and  for  their 
welfare.  The  parent  may  be  unequipped  to  do  much  about  it,  but  £f  we  design 
the  material  we  send  home  to  appeal  to  the  mother  alga  we  may  help  her  in  that 
regard.  In  addition,  we  "can  design  material  to  be  sent  home  especially  for  the 
parent,  and  in  these  ways  begin  to  make  inroads  on  the  adult  education  problem. 

All  this  means  that  in  the  very  near  future  we  must  apply  technology  to  de- 
velop audio-visual  tutorial  aids  that  bear  the  brunt  of  the  load  of  Instruction. 
The  specific  elements  for  developing  this  material  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  curriculum  material,  which  we  call  software,  must  be  developed,  both 
aural  and  visual  to  span  perhaps  two  hours  for  perhaps  260  days  a  year,  and 
over  perhaps  three  years.  In  other  words,  some  fifteen  hundred  hours  of  pro- 
grama  must  be  developed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  child  with  the 
world  in  which  be  must  live.  Supplementary  material  for  class  and  home  use 
must  also  be  developed. 
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(2)  A  training  program  should  be  developed,  designed  for  people  of  reasonable 
intelligence  but  perhaps  with  minimal  schooling  who  are  chosen,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  within  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  children.  These  people 
should  be  taught  how  to  run  the  audio  visual  machines  and  perhaps  even  main- 
tain  them.*  They  must  also  know  how  to  use  the  supplementary  materials,  and 
most  important,  they  must  develop  an  understanding  of  a  child's  desperate  need 
for  the  affection  and  personal  concern  of  a  mature  adult  (themselves). 

(3)  An  equipment  selection  program  should  be  established  which  deter- 
mines standards  for  the  playback  color  television  equipment  in  terms  of  cost, 
quality,  maintenance  problems,  occ.  Two  basic  kinds  of  equipment  are  visualised. 
The  display  equipment  used  during  the  day  program,  and  the  simpler  and  more 
rugged  equipment  to  penetrate  the  home  environment  of  the  individual  child.  It 
is  most  fortunate  that  a  number  of  concerns  are  Just  beginning  to  develop  and 
market  equipment  soitablp  for  this  program. 

(4)  A  number  of  Child  Education  Centers  should  be  established.  These  ctjuleis 
should:  (1)  have  the  capability  of  presenting  the  visual  material;  (2)  have 
supervised  play  and  recreation  programs,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  staff  to  develop  personal  relationships  with  the  children ;  (3)  have  facilities 
for  providing  at  least  one  simple  but  wholesome  and  nutritious  meal  for  each 
child  per  day,  that  meal  being  fortified  with  whatever  is  deficient  in  the  dietary 
habits  of  the  area.  Mothers  would  be  encouraged  to  bring  their  children  to  these 
child  care  centers,  initially  if  only  because  it  feeds  them  and  keeps  the*n  out  from 
underfoot  for  part  of  the  day. 

(5)  An  evaluation  program  should  be  established  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  these  programs,  as  well  as  to  determine  how  they  might  be  improved. 
This  evaluation  program  should  be  closely  associated  not  only  with  the  initial 
pilot  programs,  but  with  following  up  evaluation  of  the  "graduates"  of  the 
program  in  their  continued  performance  in  the  school  system. 

It  Is  extremely  tempting  to  try  to  establish  all  details  of  the  program  at  this 
writing,  but  we  must  not  attempt  it  Panels  of  child  development  specialists, 
educators,  software  production  experts  from  Industry,  etc.  must  perform  that 
function,  so  that  the  software  package  and  the  training  programs  are  most 
effective.  However,  several  principles  can  be  stated  which  must  be  kept  in  the 
forefront  of  all  of  the  planning.  In  the  development  of  all  of  the  software,  we 
must  begin  where  the  children  are,  not  where  the  equivalent  age  children  of  the 
specialists  are.  That  mean's  that  language  problems  must  be  dealt  with  in 
elementary  form.  It  means  that  the  persons  appearing  in  the  films  and  tapes 
must  be  primarily  from  the  same  ethnic  group  as  the  children,  instead  of  pri- 
marily white  and  only  occasionally  familiar  as  In  current  popular  television.  The 
achievements  of  that  group  must  be  emphasized.  For  example,  Indian  children 
must  develop  great  respect  for  themselves  as  Indians,  for  no  man  can  respect 
the  dignity  rights,  and  property  of  others  If  he  has  none  of  his  own  to  respect. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  the  software  packages  for  Negro's,  Spanish  Americans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  etc. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  use  of  video  tape  and/or  film  with  magnetic  sound 
tracks  offers  the  opportunity  to  tailor  the  audio  portion  of  the  audio-visual 
material  directly  for  the  community  or  region  In  which  the  material  is  to  be 
used.  The  visual  portion  would  tell  a  story  with  universal  meaning — the  audio 
could  then  be  presented  in  a  familiar  dialect  to  facilitate  understanding,  while 
at  the  same  time  altering  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  vocabulary  the 
children  will  be  expected  to  use  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
also  that  currently  existing  electronic  dubbing  techniques  can  be  used  to  insert 
special  figures  (Indians,  Negroes,  etc.)  into  the  existing  visual  material  designed 
to  have  universal  meaning. 

Another  factor  in  the  development  of  software  is  that  the  children  must  par- 
ticipate, not  simply  be  mere  passive  observers.  Leamlrr  is  never  pisalve,  It 
requires  active  participation  and  enthusiasm  of  the  learner,  just  as  will  a 
successful  life  later  on. 

It  should  be  recognized  in  passing,  that  if  such  a  system  should  really  succeed 
in  preparing  the  disadvantaged,  child  for  our  present  established  school  sys- 
tem in  some  areas  that  system  would  be  severely  taxed.  Where  that  occurs,  obvi- 
ous extensions  of  this  kind  of  technology  can  possibly  alleviate  the  problem. 
It  has  already  been  applied  in  a  number  of  situations  around  the  country.  Its 


•Onp  can  point  to  th*  anrceas  of  the  TJnlverBitv  of  AlaaVa  In  training  EsWmo*  to  Worn* 
electronic  technicians.  Thane  technicians  are  then  employed  for  maintenance  of  the  DEW 
line  (early  warning  radar  syatem)  in  the  Arctic. 
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applicability  throughout  the  entire  educational  system  is  a  significant  possibility. 
It  fact,  many  cases  of  similar  technology  being  applied  have  received  wide  atten- 
tion in  the  past  few  yearn 

Successful  execution  04'  this  kind  of  program  requires  the  intensive  participa- 
tion of  many  group*— industry,  educators,  and  Federal,  State,  and  Local  gov- 
ernments* Let  us  operate  on  the  premise  that  pre- school,  primary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education  are  best  carried  out  when  they  are  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  state  and  local  governments.  Let  us  also  recognise  that  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion at  all  levels,  carried  on  in  strictly  conventional  ways,  is  presenting  severe 
problems  for  those  state  and  local  governments.  While  they  are  currently  more 
severe  iu  certain  areas  of  the  country  than  others,  it  must  be  realised  that  the 
basic  problems  are  general.  Still  another  factor  must  be  considered.  The  develop- 
ment of  software  packages  suitable  for  particular  minority  situations,  if  it  is 
properly  done,  can  assure  that  those  same  packages,  with  aural  and  visual  modi- 
fication already  discussed  are  at  least  partially  applicable  literally  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Thus  the  economies  of  large  scale  prodnctlon  so  cleverly  applied 
in  industry  over  the  past  decades,  have  great  potential  application  here. 

We  expect  that  software  development  of  the  type  and  qualify  required  wiL  be 
quite  expensive.  Because  of  rather  tremendous  potential  markets,  however,  we 
believe  industry  would  be  quite  willing  to  enter  Into  "share  the  risk"  arrange* 
ments  to  expedite  the  development  of  such  software. 

We  believe  that  talent  in  many  of  the  U.S.  industrial  concerns  could  con- 
tribute greatly,  and  we  believe  they  should*  But  the  kind  of  risk-sharing  develop- 
ment we  contemplate  may  require  amending  existing  legislation.  Tot  example, 
private  profit-making  concerns  cannot  now  receive  support  from  the  government 
under  title  IV,  the  research  and  development  portion,  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

Let  us  not  fear  or  reject  the  machines  and  boxes.  In  his  book  Wind,  Sand  end 
Star*,  Saint  Bxupery  says  "Little  by  little,  the  macmne  will  become  part  of 
humanity.  Read  the  history  of  the  railways  in  France,  and  doubtless  elsewhere 
too :  they  had  all  the  trouble  in  the  worlff  to  tame  the  people  of  our  villages.  The 
locomotive  was  an  iron  monster.  Time  fead  to  pass  before  men  forgot  what  it  was 
made  ol  Mysteriously  life  began  to  run  through  it,  and  now  it  is  wrinkled  and 
old.  What  la  it  today  for  the  villager  except  a  humble  friend  who  calls  every 
evening  at  six  V 

Senator  Mondauu  Mr,  Commissioner,  you  may  return, 

Dr.  Zellers,  you  have  a  long  statement  which  you  prepared.  I  have 
read  it.  We  accord  to  every  witness  the  option  of  reading  the  statement 
or  summarizing.  It  is  now  noon.  Since  it  is  not  fair  to  you,  to  bring 
you  on  at  this  Tote  time;  I  will  say  to  the  Commissioner  and  to  you, 
that  this  committee,  asyou  know,  is  planning  a  tour  in  the  Alaskan 
area,  to  see  the  Aleut,  Eskimo  and  Indian  education  structure  there. 

As  you  may  know,  we  hope  to  have  you  back  before  us  to  compare 
our  observations  and  to  discuss  them  with  you,  so  that  this  will  not  be 
the  only  occasion  on  whiuii  the  notions  we  develop  in  the  course  of  testi- 
mony can  be  assessed  as  your  background  and  policy. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Having  spent  4  years  in  Alaska  visiting  the  same 
communities  you  probably  will,  I  will  be  delighted  to  come  oack  to  the 
committee  after  you  finish ^your  Alaskan  trip. 

Senator  Monimle.  Dr.  Zellers,  how  do  you  prefer  to  proceed  at  this 
point!  Do  you  want  to  read  your  statcnient  or  summarize?  We  can  in- 
clude the  statement  as  written  or  you  can  summarize  and  take  ques- 
tions; whichever  you  prefer. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CHARLES  ZELLERS,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  * 
FOB  EDUCATION,  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TEE  INTERIOR 

Dr.  Zellebs.  In  the  interest  of  the  time  1  of  the  committee,  what  I 
would  like  fr>  do  is — at  some  time  at  your  convenience — have  a  total 
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presentation  made,  because  we  do  have  a  very  interesting  slide  presen- 
tation with  voice  tape*  which  I  think  addresses  itself  in  three  areas: 
First,  to the  general  problems  with  which  the  Bureau  is  confronted 
from  strictly  an  educational  point  of  view; 

Second,  it  identifies  some  of  the  things  which  the  Bureau  is  doing 
about  these  problems:  . . ..'  .  W  „.  (-  .  .''..> 
n  Third-rrwld  I  thWc  most  iBftportautlyr— it  outlines  spm§  ©f}the.very 
extreme  needs  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  education  programs  have. 
?  Many  of  them  fall  in  the  fiscal  area.  I  will  proceed  at  your  discretion. 
If  ypu  vish,  ask  me  questions  today  or  have  me  come  back  at  some 
future 48t*Ki-\  >;  .....  ;,,  .  ,.!rSl.    >.  ...       v,  ;]  ,  r%,  .  >  * 

Senator  Moxdalh.  Dr.  Zellers,  if  it  would  be  all  right  in  view  of  the 
tin*e,  why  doht  you  make  those  observations  you  think  might  be  ap- 
propriate, summarizing  as'you  s$e  fit,  ftphaps  we  $fuih*ro  somp  ques- 
tionaand  answer  on  another  occasion 

you  can  return  to  the  committee  for  turesentaticHi  in  context,  j 

This  is  a  progranrwhich  directly  affects -you,  and  in  all  fairness 
to  you,  and  I  think  in  fairness  to  tjie  pommitt^  the.  programs 
which  we  >are ,  dealing  iwith,  I  think  it  is  important  thpt  you  be 
permitted  full  rein  i»  youripreeentation>  ,~j;vt  •  .-ut  i> 

Mr.  Zeiurs.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  attempt  to  sum- 
marize the  full  35^  or.  40-minute  presentation  I  would  like  to  make 
observations  in  two.areas.     .:  (1>     , :  ^  7-h.  fi. 

In  the  first  place,  as  you  know,  I  have  been  with  the  Bureau  ap* 
pro^mateiy-a  year  ana  a  hall  So,  whatever  its  achievements  or 
advancements  oy&rtii*  la$t  10  o?  100  y^rs  hava  p&afr  jtyfy  ipe  l^ot 
to  my  credit.  Whatever  its  deficiencies  over  the  same  period  of  time 
have  been.  I  Jxov^mget  of  them  are.  not  to  my  debt.   .  w 

But  I  thiii  fiaving  been  in  the  Bureau  tor  approximately  a  war 
and  a  half,  I  <fo  hav6  $n  objective  approach^  wnich  puts  me  an  a 
slightly  different  position  from  most  of  the  other  individuals 
concerned.  f. 

I  would  like  to  say  briefly  that  I  found  a  school  system  when  I  came 
here  that  I  think  is  characterized  by  more  than  its  share  of  problems, 
even  when  compared  with  othet  hard-pressed  school  jystems. 
,  I  think  that  pne  of  the  major  problems  which  this  school  system 
must  confront  itself  with  is  the  attempt  to  provide  a  sound  education 
system  for  what  from  time  to  time  we  refer  to  as  primarily  a  first 
generation  group.  .:  •  .  _ 

In  other  words,  Indian  students*  who  are  not  in  public  schools, 
or  who  are  not  in  private  schools,  or  who  cannot  be  served  by  those 
schools,  are  the  ones  who  end  up  in  Bureau  schools. 

These  are  the  ones  with  the  greater  problems.  Therefore,  this  is  a 
system  which  must  operate  almost  entirely  on  a  specialized'  education 
program  basis. 

I  think  to  further  compound  the  problem  the  system  has  more  than 
its .  share .  of  policy  ambiguities,  indecision  and  buffeting  ,  and 
un^aijity.  ; 

For  example,  I  think  this  is  the  only  school  system  in  life  country 
which  is  supposed  to  be  working  its  way  out  of  business.  This  b  not 
particularly  a  good  morale  factor  for  the  staff.  It  is  not  always 
conducive  to  constructive  long-range  planning. 
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Secondly,  I  think  that  there  are  many  conflicting  points  of  view  at 
different  leVels,  both  within  government  and  without  government,  and 
I  think  that  many  of  these  factors  have  prevented  the  system  from 
appearing  to  have  a  single  straight-forward  trust  at  all  times.    1  • 

For  example**  there  has  not  always  beeili'  agreement  ori  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  Indian  language.  The  questional  whether  by  &ot  theite 
should  be  boarding  schooltey  aiid,  if  so,  whether  thosfe 'boarding  schools 
should  be  operated^ under  one  pattern  or  another.  ' 

The  question  of ,  for  what  the  students  should  be  prepared  has  been 
one  which  has  caused  great  concern  for  the  educational  people  because 
at  various  times— if  F  interpret  some 'of  the'history  appropriately — 
there  h»s  been,  great  emphasis  upon  relocation.  M  other  times,  ' the  r^ 
has  been  great  emphasis  upon  attempting  to  train  the  Indians  to  stay 
on  the  reservation  and  rttake   living  atthat  level  ^  t.   

There  has  been  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  about  the  admission  cri- 
teria, which  should  be  applied  to  the  various  scshoofe 

As  you  heard  testimony  from  the  Commissioner  this  morning,  and 
as  your  questions'  and  arswets  have  gone  into  m&ti  depths  there  has 
been  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  Bureau  sfehoofc  and'  Bumustu- 
dents  to  the  public  school  realm.     '       ■  r^i^,.  ,?      ,  -ift^v 

This  has  been  coupled  with— if  you  will  excuse  the  expression — 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  seoond^giifessing  which  ds  ttbfr  pa/rtifcu- 
la^  cc^tributi ve  to  overall  contiiruity.    ^ -  v  T    M.  ,  ,  .1 

The:  * 1  think  there  has  been  perhaps  an  ultimate  indignity,  in  the 
form-  01'*  constant  reiteration  of  lofty  goals  and  purposes, statements 
of  noble  objectives  j  and  tfclk  about  the  opportolnity  fot*  an  exemplary 
school  system,  and  mandates  for  it'  on;  the*  one  hafed;  but  when  k'oomes 
right  down  to  the  means  by  whic?"  *his  can  be  done,  this  hirt  not  been 
provided.         *  ■  -  •-;  ^-.5  ■  < '^u-Ki  ^ 

As  I  see  it,  this  is  a  school  system  with  a  full  100  percent  obligation 
and  a  50-percent  capability.  By  this  I  literally  iheen  that  tfor  fcVery 
dollar  that  is  needed^  there* exists  about  50  cetoa Of  course,  ^rything 
can't  be  cured  by  money  or  by  increased  funding;  but  without  adequate 
fimdiig,  I  ca:n  assure  you  tha  ,'*•*>:>:  my 

NoW,'  earlier  in  your  questioning  6t  the  Commissioner,  there  was 
considerable  disonssiok  abbot  the  madeqxtate  staffing  1  at  the  vboard*ttg 
schools  and  other  parts  of  the  program.  Of  course  we  feel  that  ^  ftrt 
trying  to  operate  schools  rwkh  wmething  lce^»  tJmil  half  r^iufiictint 

Staff;       '  ,s  .4     \lru  o±ntiUt:.<  c,  ]ivj   tin-Jin*-.  I A    -  u  I  In  *«iir 

For  example,  you  talked  about  the  dormitory  aides.  Our  present 
ratio  of  dorrixitory  aides  in  the  schools  varite'frtml  to  24  to  1  to  90 
per  school.  ?n 

Senator  Mondaxjl  Would  you  yield  there  ? 

You  mean,  if  you  took  all  your  dormitory  aides,  and  divided  them 
into  the  students  in  the  boarding  schools, ^you  would  edme  out  with 
that  figured  :         '     mc*        <f-ri.n;       '".'I  '/r-:'  w,  o< 

Butiow  manydormitory  aides  do  jou  have  at  any  given  time? 

Mr;  ZmJleks.  The  total  number  \*hich  we  have  in  the &rrvice  at  the 
present  time«abotttl;400.   !    4  '  *  <-r 

Senator 'MoifnALb.  My  point  is,  that  these  people  have  to  work 
around  the  clock.  While  you  say  the  ratio  is  1 16  30}  w^rtovmtiibei  it 
isliW*tobeMolOO<^lto^  h 

Mr.  Zisr  xxm.  That  is  right, 
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Senator  Mondale.  Isn't  that  the  more  meaningful  figure  ? 

Mr.  Zmjxwk  Perhaps  it  ia  I  think  a  simpler  way  to  make  a  com- 
parison is  to  show  the  overall  ratio  should  be  approximately  1  to  15. 

Senator  Mondale.  At  the  Chilocco  Boarding  School  in  Oklahoma 
the  ratio  is  1  to  860  students. 

Mr.  Zellers.  This  is  right  Because  there  is  not  an  adequate  staff, 
I  think  we  not  only  have  a  serious  problem  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  students;  but  we  really  create  for  ourselves  a  physical 
safety  hazard. 

I  think  this  can  only  be  cured  by  the  recruitment  of  additions!  aides 
and  the  provision  of  funds  with  which  to  pajUhem. 

Now,  if  I  may  refer  to  another  point  which  was  brought  up  this 
morning — a  question  in  connection  with  the  Rough  Bock  program — 
the  question  was  raised :  Does  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  use  parents 
in  any  manner  or  any  form? 

Within  the  past  year  and  a  half,  we  have  started  what  is  known 
as  the  "Moms  and  Pops"  program  on  the  Navajo  reservation.  This  yqgr 
there  are  approximately  200  parents  involved  in  80  schools.  Provi- 
sion for  their  transportation  and  their  other  requirements  is  paid  for 
out  of  title  I,  PublicLaw  89-10. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  program  is  not  bigger  is  that  we  have 
neither  the  monetary  resources  nor  the  physical  facilities  to  accommo- 
date large  numbers  of  these  people. 

We  certainly  subscribe  to  this  type  of  involvement.  In  our  revised 
planning  for  the  construction  of  ftture  schools,  if  we  do  build  any 
more  boarding  schools,  there  will  be  provision  made  for  the  housing 
of parents. 

Reference  was  made  in  some  extensive  degree  as  to  the  types  of 
instructional  materials  which  are  produced.  I  think  the  Commissioner 
explained  very  well  why  some  of  those  dates  apply  but  I  would  like 
to  elaborate  a  little  further  about  some  of  the  pings  that  are  going 
on  now. 

The  Northwest  Begional  Laboratory  is  developing  an  Alaskan 
counterpart  of  Dick  and  Jane.  I  believe  it  comes  in  11  units.  The  first 
three  or  four  units  are  already  being  tested  in  10  Bureau  schools  and 
10  public  schools. 

It  is  expected  that  this  development' will  be  completed  by  1972  so 
that  at  least  A1— native  students  will  have  appropriate  material. 

Senator  Mondalb.  What  percentage  of  Indian  children  in  elemen- 
tary school  are  greeted  by  teachers  of  their  tribe  speaking  in  their 
language  f 

Mr.  Sellers.  A  very  small  percentage.  There  are  16  percent  of  the 
Bureau  teachers  of  Indian  descent. 

Senator  Mondalb.  That  figure  can  be  very  deceiving,  can  it  not, 
because  you  may  have  an  Indian  from  Oklahoma  teaching  a  Navajo. 
He  might  as  well  be  a  Hottentot  as  far  as  the  language  is  concerned. 

That  is  why  I  ask  how  many  Indians  of  that  tribe  speaking  that 
language,  and  familiar  with  that  culture  and  its  values,  and  thus  with 
the  capacity  for  communication  and  psychological  strengthening  and 
all  thfe  rest,  do  you  have  f 

Mr.  ZsLLBBts.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  would  obviously  be  considerably 
lees  than  16  percent  for  the  reason  you  have  given  because  they  are 
not  all  assigned  to  their  own  tribes. 
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Senator  Mondaul  It  might  be  less  than  5  percent? 

Mr.  Zellehs.  Conceivably.  I  do  not  have  the  percentage. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Dont  you  think  that  fact  is  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  lack  of  power  by  the  local  community?  Do  you  think  if  the 
Indians  had  control  over  the  past  century  over  the  hiring  and  firing 
that  they  would  have  a  teacher  who  teaches  a  foreign  curriculum  in  a 
foreign  language  ? 

Do  you  Sunk  that  they  would  be  just  now  thinking  of  bilingual 
education? 

Mr.  Zellebs.  Senator,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  in  the  Bureau 
long  enough  to  venture  a  guess  as  to  what  might  have  happened  50 
years  ago  or  25  years  ago.  * 

All  lean  say  now  is  that  certainly  the  time  is  ripe. 

Senator  Monuale.  For  local  control? 

Mr.  Zellebs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mokdale.  You  talk,  and  I  think  accurately,  about  the 
indecision,  the  uncertainty,  the  vacillation  in  policy,  as  to  the  schools, 
languages,  objectives,  boarding  schools.  You  talk  about  the  winds  ot 
change.  We  run  in  one  direction  and  then  we  turn  around  and.rfth 
in  the  other  direction. 

Don't  you  think  that  so  long  as  we  have  a  policy  which  centralize^ 
everything  at  the  top  in  terms  of  Indian  education,  which  is  subject 
to  the  change  in  attitude  of  the  Congress  and  the  President ;  an  attitude 
that  of  necessity  m ulfcfce  ill  informed,  in  my  opinion,  which  further  has 
the  psychological  insult  of  a  white  instructional  program  iptng  im- 
posed on  them,  that  so  long  as  we  have  that,  we  will  see  a  continuation 
of  this  erratic,  uncertain,  inconsistent  program— coupled  with  power- 
legatees  that  these  parents  feel  concerning  their  own  people  and  the 
kind  of  manifestations  that  Dr.  Menninger  and  others  have  described  f 

Mr.  Zellebs.  I  think  Senator,  them  are  three  things  which  con- 
tribute to  this.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  Bureau  school  system 
not  only  has  more  than  its  share  of  difficult  problems,  it  probably  has 
at  least  a  double  dose  compared  with  any  school  system  to  which  I 
have  ever  been  exposed. 

Secondly,  we  are  involved  in  a  great  number  of  layers  of  second 
guessing  and  involvement  from  the.  top  right  on  down. 

Then,  thirdly,  we  get  back  to  the  original  question.  I  think  without 
more  local  involvement  there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
instability  which  results  from  that  point  alone. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  sense  when  I  talk  to  the  Indian  educators, 
many  of  whom  are  trying  very  hard,  a  defectiveness  about  the  system, 
as  though  they  have  to  justify  it. 

Fur  example,  at  Tuba  City,  we  went  to  the  public  school  All  they 
presented  to  me  were  their  problems— thev  did  not  have  enough  money 
for  this  and  that;  they  are  doing  bilingual  education ;  they  are. short  of 
facilities,  and  so  on.  '  \  '* 

I  thought  it  was  a  good  school  system  but  they  were  in  my  opinion* 
defensive.  They  wanted  me  to  know  the  worst  in  the  system  as  well 
as  the  unblemished  aspects.  •   <  # .  <> 

I  sensed  in  many  or  the  professional  Bureau  of  Indifen  Affairs  edu- 
cators a  defensiveness.  As  an  uninformed  outsider,  Idj^nk  ojaeof  the 
big  troubles  is  that  they  are  trying  to  justify  a  system  in  which  the 
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control  rests  with  them  or  with  the  structure  and  the  establishment. 
And  it  is  not  going  to  work. 

They  ought  to  just  let  loose  and  let  Indians  hite  their  own  teachers 
and  govern  theii;  own  affairs  arid  make  their  own  mistakes. 

Surely,  money  is  a  great  part  of  th£  problem.  We  talk  about  board- 
ing schools  at  $1,200  a  year.  A  private  citizen  would  not  sehd  his  kid 
to  a  boarding  school  unless  they  were  spending  $4,000  a  ^ear.  I  recog- 
nize that  • 

Dbesnt  the  fact  that  so  little  has  been  done  on  the  curriculum,  so 
little  has  been  d<>ne  to  hire  and  train  a  teacher  in  the  dialect,  ^o  little 
has  been  dono  so  spasmodically  in  teaching  material,  all  these4  other 
things  that  we  have  discussed  todajr,  make  local  control  r^lly  the 
number  one  objective  of  Indian  education?^  v* 

Mr.  Zellers.  I  think  it  is  the  number  6ne  objective.  I  am  not  sure 
it  is  the  response  to  all  the  criticisms  which  you  have  leveled. 

I  think  a  lot  qf  the  rigidity  which  you  find  in  these  $chools  is  not 
necessarily  a  matter  of  preference  on  the  part  of  staff*  I  think  it  comes 
again  from  the  fact  that  when  there  is  ndt  enough,  staff,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  line  people  up  and  make  them  get  frito  lock  step  so  that 
you  know  jrhere  they  are.  It  is  not  because  you  want  to  do  it  that  way. 
It  is  frequently  because  that  is  the  only  choice.  ■  1 4  ■ 

Senator  Mondays.  We  found  in  Rough  Bock  that  bringing  inpar- 
^ents  and  involving  them  was  a  very  inexpensive  thing  to  do.  They 
■  speak  their  language.  They  work  with  sensitivity. 

The  parents  can  deal  with  their  children.  In  their  bilingual  educa- 
tion course  they  would  bring  in  the  mother.  She  was  not  an  educator. 
But  she  spoke  Navajo  and  she  would  read  Navajo  tales.  It  did  hot  cost 
much.  '  . 

To  my  mind,  it  made  a  tremendous  difference.  What  was  important 
was  that  they  felt  it  was  good  education ;  they  thought  things  ^vere 
being  done.  It  was  their  land  of  education. 

I  just  wonder  whether  as  long  as  we  keep  coming  up  with  our 
notions,  our  scheme*— wen  if  they  are  good— whether  they  are  goin^ 
to  work.  There  is  a  sort  of  Colonial  psychology,  which  may  not  be 
intended  but  which  is  inevitable  when  a  school  system  is  imposed  tipon 
them. 

Maybe  I  could  change  the  subject  now.  You  talked  about  the  level  of 
decisionmaking  in  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Zellebs.  I  was  not  just  referring  to  the  Bureau.  I  was  referring 
to  the  entire  governmental  hierarchy  and  the  structure  both  fnside 
and  outside  the  Government.  -  * 

We  are  probably  second-guessed  at  more  levels  from  morfc  points 
of  view  than  any  other  schoofsystem  in  the  country. 

Senator  Mondaijb.  That  is  correct.  What  is  unique  about  it  is  that 
it  is  the only  educational  system  that operates  in  this  way.  ' 

Cammissioiier,  what  ia  your  annual  budget  ? 

STATEMENT  Of  Jffflf.  B0$EK£  ^J^T^— ^^ed 

Mr.  Bbkhvit.  Bight  around  $265  million, 
Senatri*Mo^ 

Mr.BBKKWT.Yea.  '■  ' ' 
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Senator  Mondale*  For  all  purposes  or  just  education  ? 
Mr.  Benne!*.  No ;  that  is  tnefBureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Senator  MdNtuu:.  Thetotal1  bureau  ? 
Mr.  Bbnneet.  Total  Bureau. 

Senator  M6nd ale.  How  niuch  of  that  is  education  money  ? 

My.  Bennett.  On  a  percentage  basis  all  of  thehuihan  development 
progriuhs  come  to  appit>:rimately  two-thirds,  between  two-thirds  and ' 
TO percent  of  our^ppropriatibn. 

Senator  Mon&ala  Ckn  you  define  it  more  specifically  as  to  educa- 
tion '  ■  5 ... 

Mr.  Bennett.  Dr.  Zellers  can  give  us  the  amount  that  is  appropri- 
ated for  6du6&ti6nj  '  ■■'»!■-■■•■  ■  " 

Mr.  Zellers.  The  specific  amount  which  is  bafore  Congress  at  the 
moment  fot  fity  dirisspn  for  1970,  and  fre  hive 'had  the  IfeaVmgfi  but 
wedonbtimofrwhatW^ 

l£r.  Zellebs.  AU  the  programs  are  ti6t  operated 'in  my  division. 
Th«T(^mmissittnert — —  •<»■■• 

Sm^idrldbiniMijL  Cotdd  Vtto  riikfce  a  rough  estimate?  Did  you  say 
$280MHoriia^x(orima^yf  4      •  '  l! 

Senator  Mondale,  AtWrdximately  how  much  of  that  goes  to  edu- 
catioft,N^ffy<w^  '   1  k 

Mr.  ZfeLxifete.  Mf  programs  are  $U0  minion.  T4p  nc$  know  whether 
Mr.  Carmack  is  still  here  or  not  to  explain  hisprogrbA 11  V;;,i- 

Senittdr  Mctoiu*  I4t  usr  jitet  %rtatt 'fo^fcHi&^ctar  $110  million. 

D6tettat^  .  >7  » 

Mr.Zifftowte  No;  this  is  operating  money. ' 

Senator  Monda&el  That  is  chel  educational  aspect? 

Senator  MondAlb.  That  is  about  45  percent,  essentially,     I  have 
it  figured  right  It  is  about  42  to  45  percent  of  the  td^  imdg^t 
H6VrAmV  ^  haVe  <fe  Vour  staff? 

miZjdim.  H^iliWfifihillgtort?'  Y    1  r; 

SenaitofMbknAii:  ¥e£  ': 

Mr*  Zelpxs.  We  have  staff  here  in  Washington  of  84  people  and 
abdfi«  t^thflfd^bf  flfeih  Miia  ^fts&otfal  fehchM  VtMts  would  be 

Senator  Mondalb.  You  have  about  ($0  educators  on  your  staff  ? 

Senstdr  llIONttAiji  'You  hav6  80  eihployees  in  your  Education 

Ifr.KfcLtic^  There  are  84  here  in  Washington. 

Senator  M'6nt>alb.  That  ig  what  '  I  am  talking  about  here  in 
WftoWttrfB6n.«;  f  - 

Mr;  Ootnmissioner,  how  many  people  do  you  have  in  Washington 
on  your  mmii  of  In<fi&mffairs ■  *&£f*  Whit    four  total  tehjonnel 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  800.  Thirty  percent 
of whom&relhaian^  ,  f 

AAWt .  ZfcUefcs  has  mmcat^d,  we  dd  haw&  &  f  ew 'tfed6le%hd  are  located 
mthefieldbutawapiartbfbtirW&  1,1  1  —  ^  H 

23-651— 6ft— pt.  1  28 
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Senator  Mondale.  You  have  45  percent  of  your  budget  in  education 
as  you  have  defined  it,  and  80  out  of  '300  in  the  national  Bureau  working 
on  education. 

Would  you  say  that  is  a  disportionately  low  allocation  of  human 
resources  to  education  f 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct,  Senator,  when  I  became  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  it  was  lower  than  that.  Net  only  that  but 
the  Division  of  Education  was  just  a  branch  in  the  Division  of  Cpnj- 
m unity  Services.  One  of  my  first  acts  was  to  elevate  this  branch  into 
a  complete  division  status. 

So  the  actual  buildup  of  the  Washington  staff  has  occurred  pretty 
much  since  then. 

Senator  Mondaus.  I  am  sure  there  has  been  that  buildup  as  you  have 
testified,  but  the  ratio  of  educators,  people  in  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, to  the  total  Washington  personnel  structure,  is  strikingly  lower 
than  the  ratio  of  education  funds  to  your  total  budget. 

Would  you  say  that  that  is  a  fair  characterization  and,  if  so,  why  ? 

Mr.  BcNNvrr.  In  the  Washington  office.  However,  it  changes  as 
you  gett  to  the  lower  level.  I  think  you  will  find  in  many  areas  the 
education  percentage  of  both  money  and  staff  is  much  higher  in  edu- 
cation than  the  other  types  of  people  and  services. 

Senator  Mondale.  Ii  that  is  so,  and  if  you  wanted  to  make  a  judg- 
ment about  one  of  the  Navajo  Indian  schools,  what  chain  of  com- 
mand would  you  go  through  ? 

Mr.  ZklXjErs.  I  think  that  depends  cm  the  nature  of  the  judgment. 
If  it  is  an  individual  daily  operating  item,  I  probably  would  call  the 
assistant  area  director  for  education  on  the  Navajo  and  discuss  it 
with  him.  Either  call  him  or  write  to  him. 

If  it  is  a  significant  policy  matter,  then  it  will  involv^  of  course, 
the  Commissioner  and  the  area  director.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that 
reeopuds  to  the  question. 

Senator  Mondale.  As  you  know,  Dr.  Marburger  raised  this  as  one 
of  his  key  frustrations,  that  there  was  no  line  relationship  between 
those  of  you  who  were  professional  educators  it*  Washington  and  the 
educators  in  the  frontline. 

I  think  you  implied  as  much  when  you  talked  about  these  layers 
through  which  you  have  to  go.  It  may  not  be  unique  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  but  I  think  it  is  unique  in  American  education. 

Can  you  comment  on  that  Dr;  Marburger'$sbatement j  ■ 

Mr.  Zellers.  I  think  my  comment  would  have  to  be*  limited  to  this. 
Y6u,  I  believe^  raised  the  point  earlier  that  traditionally  in  public 
education  the  line  of  command  does  go  directly  from  the  superinten- 
dent to  the  local  schools  but  there  is  no  public  education,  counterpart 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  is  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Jfcffairs 
there  is  an  attempt  to  make,  and  I  think  appropriately,  a  package 
approach  to  solve  as  many  of  the  Inditvn  problems  in  %  matter  of  con- 
tinuity as  possible,  so  that  the  structure  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
is  presumably  created  for  that  purpose.  •    .  ' 

1  think  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  comparisons  with  what  we  do, 
what  we  attempt  to  do  and  the  contraints  under  which  we  must  operate, 
with  those  of  any  other  school  system  in  the  country.  ^. .- 
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Senator  Mondale.  The  way  it  is  presently  structured,  I  would 
agree  with  you*  Are  you  saying  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the  rela- 
tionship that  exists  between  your  office  and  the  local  school  f 

Mr.  Zeluebs.  From  the  strictly  educational  point  of  view,  I  would 
prefer  *  direct  line  relationship. 

Senator  Mondalh.  How  important  do  you  see  that  issue  ? 

Mr .  Zjellxrs*  It  is  important  in  any  education  system, 

Swator  MoKdalb.  Do  you  see  it  as  an  important  unachieved  ob- 
j  ecti ve  in  your  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Zellxrs.  That  is  a  very  important  point. 

Senator  Morale.  As  you  know,  some  years  ago,  the  Public  Health 
Service  took  over  the  Indian  health  program.  It  was  pulled  out  and 
made  a  part  of  HEW.  I  talked  to  Dr.  Van  Dusen  and  others  and 
they  thought  it  was  working  much  better  now  because  you  have  now 
>  chain  of  professional  doctors  to  which  you  go  rather  than  going 
through  these  layers  of  nonprofessionals. 

Do  you  think  that  there  might  be  a  parallel  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Zeulers.  Are-you  asking,  do  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affaire  Indian  education  program  would  be  better  served  if  it  were 
in  HEW? 

Senator  Mond  ale/ That  is  part  of  it.  You  know  education  is  a 
profession.  A  person  needs  a  great  deal  of  training  to  become  a  good 
educator.  He  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  life  on  the  rrontlines  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  classroom. 

It  is  virtually  impossible,  I  would  think,  to  try  to  shift  the  subtlety 
and  sophistication  that  a  good  teacher  has  up  through  several  layers 
of  nonteachers. 

Would  you  agree  with  that  observation ! 

Mr.  Zbllers,  I  w^ild  agree  with  that.  I  think  maybe  we  are  talking 
about  two  different  lings  here.  The  question  of  whether  our  program 
is  better  served  ir  one  department  or  another  

Senator  Mondauc.  I  ha  vent  asked  that  question. 

Mr.  Zzllers.  I  had  better  wait  for  you,  then. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Do  you  see  that  as  a  serious  interference  f 

Mr.  Zsllbbs.  Obviously,  the  number  of  layers  through  which  any 
administrative  structure  must  work  is  inhibiting.  They  work  like  a 
ritfvS  At  each  layer  something  is  taken  out. 

Senator  Mondalb.  Let  me  say  this:  I  talked  to  a  principal  of  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school  who  I  thought  looked  like  a  com- 
mitted, hard-driving,  effective  man.  He  is  desperate.  He  says  he  does 
not  know  anybody  in  the  present  structure  to  whom  he  can  bring 
to  bear  the  full  force  of  his  views  on  what  he  thinks  necessary  for 
the  education  of  the  children  attending  his  school. 

This  is  a  candid  statement  by  a  professional  who  I  think  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  who  is  trying  very  hard.  He  is  thinking  of  leaving 
the  service  because  he  says  by  the  time  he  gets  through  the  zig-zag 
up  and  down  the  communications  structure  he  thinks  some  nonprofes- 
sional may  decide  that  bilingual  education  isn't  worthwhile  or 
necessary. 

He  may  not  even  know  what  bilingual  education  is.  He  may  not 
believe  in  dormitory  aides. 

Is  his  attitude  unique  or  do  you  think  this  is  a  must?  He  sits  down 
there  and  he  wants  some  teachers.  He  does  not.  hire  teachers  like  every 
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other  superintendent  in  the  country.  Some  teachers  arrive  one  day, 
having  been  hired  from  the  civil  service  roster.  Don't  you  find  that 
that  sort  of  environment  is  a  destructive  one  for  a  professional  educa- 
tor or  for  a  sotmd  system  of  professional  education  f 

Mr.  Zellerb.  Let  me  say  several  things,  if  I  may.  The  first  may 
sound  facetious  but  bear  me  out,  because  it  id  not  

One  time  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  a  psychiatrist  after  a  lecture 
he  gave,  we  were  talking  about  frustr^oh  thresholds  and  the  im- 
plications of  them.  i-  :  •-  .  < 

He  says: 

You  know,  people  are  rather  peculiar.  If  you  cure  their  present  hit  of  problems 
they  will  find  another  set  Just  as  big  to  replace  it 

I  think  in  our  system  we  have  our  set  of  problems.  I  think  we  have 
more  than  our  shore  of  problems  and  I  do  not  lidnk  they  all  come 
from  the  structure  to  which  you  refer. 

I  think  this  principal  i£  frustrated  partly  because  of  the  organiza- 
tional structure,  partly  because  of  the  geography  of  our  system,  partly 
because  of  its  sizaa  and  X  think  if  he  sifted  it  out  he  would  probably 
say  at  least  half  of  it  cornea  about  l^cause  he  do^rnot  have  enough 
,i  resources  to  work  with. 

So  that  I  think  all  of  these  things  contribute. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  is  more  expensive,  a  bilingual  education 
system  that  starts  children  learning  immediately  or  one  which  requires 
at  best  three  years  trying  to  get  an  English-Speaking  white  teacher 
to  be  understood  by  them  f  T^hich  costs  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Tellers.  Probably  to  train  the  teacher. 

Senator  Mondale.  But  it  is  not  being  done,  I  am  willing  to  spend 
on  education.  I  would  spend  every  dime  of  the  ABM  commitment  on 
education.  I  agree.  I  know  the  sense  of  desperation  you  are  talking 
about. 

I  think  that  there  are  things  that  are  commonsense  and  inexpensive 
that  would  have  been  dono  a  long  time  ag6  if  the  Indians  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  their  own  children.  ' 

I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  hangup  in  cost  that  you  have.  I  find  it 
incredible  that  the  bilingual  system  of  education  does  not  apply  to 
the  Indians.  Someone  is  not  talking  for  those'Indians. 

I  think  the  answer  is  that  they  do  not  have  a  chance  to  speak  for 
themselves.  X  am  not  being  critical.  J?  know  you  agree  with  what  I 
have  jus*  said.         %  : 

Suppose  a  person  is  a  young,  creative  teacher.  Can  he  look  at  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Indian  education  system  ah"T  feel  that  his 
creativity  is  ffoing  to  be  rewarded  or  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that 
elevation  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  education  system  is  pri- 
marily a  civil  service  roster  method?  '* 

^Cr.  Zellers.  I  thirik  the  bivfl  service  pay  structure  under  which 
we  operate  was  never  designed  with  the  Idea  of  tryxrig  to  run  a  school 
aysteta  withi'n'tt. 

I  think  at  the  present  time  we  are  making  the  maximum  flexible  use 
of  that  system  but  it  is  not  getting  the  full  joD  done. 

have  been  able  to  elevate  certain  teachers  for  outstanding  service 
or  outstanding  duty  from  oiie  jjay  grade  level;  to  another,  TJut  in  regu- 
lar public  school  systems  there  is  quite  a  hierarchy of pay  levels  which 
will  encourage  the  teacher  to  go  from  one  degree.  level  to  the  next. 
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Now  we  can  do  a  little  of  this  within  our  system  but  we  can't  do 
nearly  as  much  of  it  as  I  feel  should  be  done. 

Senator  Mqndale.  What  you  have  is  a  principal  of  a  Federal  school 
that  receives  teachers  that  are  hired  on  the  Federal  civil  service  roster, 
who  just;  arrive  without  any,  real  training  for  this  unique  position. 
I  know  you  are  trying  to  stop  up  sensitivity  training,  but  he  just 
arrives.  \ 

The  principal  does  not  hire  him*  He  is  hired  from  this  roster.  Sow 
that  teacher  performs  and  his  clwicfc  for. elevation  in  the  service  does 
not  depend  uppn  i^at  principal  in  the  main  but  how  his  civil  sendee 
file  looks  over  the  years.  Isn't  th^t  correct?  .  TT 

Mr.  Zellees.  This  is  part  of  it.:  J  woyjd  Jiketo  tell  ypji,  too,  iu*Mt 
connect  ion.  hQw  fnisf<i^ted  I  amJty  t^t  ^yste^.  ire.  attempting 
to  see  just  how  fiwj  weT<?an go  witjhin  the  pre^e^Jb  civil .sesviqe  £yst#p 
by  setting  up  a  pilot  project  at  White  Mountain  Apache  tnj&  yeax 
whereby  the  tribe  through  its  education  committee  mil  have  ^op- 
portunity to  interview  the  respective  t$ficher  candidates  before  they 
a^^redLThjisisn^fMipw  u  ^. 

I  am  no^.^ure. .^jtiaV  wft  v#l  le*rn  abput  it.  J.  tljink  aiqqng  pth$r 
things,  we  are  going  to  learn  that  there  will  be  a  lot  jnore  tribal 
satitfaiptioi*.  ...  ,  ./   ...  ,,-   ,  ,  ,  ,.iir,  ^  ,  „,  r>Vi  .  . 

Senator  Mpwai-e.  Now,let  us  examine  dsyelwi&enk  <?f 
for,  tnai*n.  education.  T^oultl  it  1#  fa^  ^isay,-$iat.yd^ 
control  over  the  development  of  that  budget  and  how  it  is  spent  in 

the  field  i,  ,  \t  9  ...  <•  ■  -.jr 

Mr.  Zellkrs.  I  guess  the  answer  to  that  depends  on  how 'you  define 
control.  -  .         f  M    vi  ,         *.  Itir',v,-i      r  ..i.v- M 

I  am  not  sure  how  much  any  Feqcpal  admm^ratpr  <#ipplet#y 
controls  his  own  budget.  A  lot  qx  it  is  doPQ  on  ft  line  item  basis.  Cuts 
are  made  at  a  variety  of  levels  for  a  variety  of  reasons.     ,  r- 

Within  a  certain  framework,  of  course,  ye  can  mpve  miQiiev  f rom 
one  purpose  to  another.  From  educational,  point  of  view*  Xwould 
be  less  than  honest  if  I  didn't  say  that  we  would  like  to  have  a  lot 
mor^  flexibility.  ,  ......  

Senator  Mondale.  Do  you  handle  Johnson-OTif alley  funds  in  your 
office? 

MivZeulers,  Yes, sir. 

Senator  Morale,  Are  you  satisfied  with  thp  autho^ity^  that  you 
have  to  condition  these  funds  on  requiring  local  school  districts,  to 
establish  systems  of  education  which  are  sensitive  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  Indian  children  ?  ' 

Mr.  Zeixers.  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  but  let  me  tell  you  how.  I 
view  it.  As  you  probably  know,  I  spent  7  years  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation where  I  had  a  gofcd  opportunity  to  view  State  &nd  locpl 
school  systems  and  to  find  out  directly  how  little  muscle  the  Federal 
Government  actually  has  even  though  it  carries  .a  big  waljet. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  exchange  that  the  chairman  and.  the 
Commissioner  had  on  this  point.  I  think  we  have  gone  through  a  proc- 
ess of  evolution  and  I  think  it  is  speeding  up.  ^ 

I  can  think  of  a  situation  I  was  involved  in  4  years  ago  which 
rather  facetiously  I  used  to  describe  as  one  State  "seceding"  from  the 
Federal  aid  program  primarily  because  the  Federal  Government  at- 
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tempted  to  go  in  and  dictate  how  that  money  was  to  be  spent  beyond 
what  the  State  felt  was  its  prerogative. 

That  State  happens  to  be  the  Johnson-CMalley  program.  I  think 
we  hate  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  the  last  4  or  5  years  in  the  Johnson- 
CMalley  program  in  that  State  but  not  by  threats.  We  did  it  by  edu- 
cation, maybe  coercion  in  some  cases,  but  I  don't  think  we  can  really 
use  our  money  as  a  club. 

Now,  the  one  point  you  did  bring  up  in  particular,  can  we  have  local 
Indian  people  involved  in  decisionmaking  on  Johnson-O'Malley  pro- 
grams. I  think  we  have  now  reached  the  point  where  this  is  not  only 
acceptable  but  it  has  been  proven  by  other  Federal  programs. 

Senator  Mondaub.  That  is  not  now  being  done? 

Mr.  Zellers.  This  is  not  now  being  done  in  a  formalized  manner. 
Now  in  some  local  public  school  systems,  of  course,  there  are  Indians 
on  the  board  of  education  and  in  few  cases  the  public  boards  are  all 
Indian. 

Senator  Mondaie.  That  is  right? 

Mr.  Zellers.  This  is  a  minority  situation. 

Senator  Mondale,  We  have  a  school  district  in  Minnesota  where 
something  like  60  percent  of  the  children  in  school  are  Indians,  some- 
what less  of  a  ratio  of  funding  from  Johnson-O'Malley. 

Two  years  ago,  they  tried  to  elect  an  Indian  member  to  the  school 
board  and  the  white  community  showed  up  in  unprecedented  num- 
bers and  defeated  him.  Indians  do  not  have  a  single  representative 
on  the  school  board. 

They  once  had  school  board  districts  within  the  district  which 
would  have  assured  the  election  of  at  least  one  Indian  school  board 
member.  They  have  changed  that  so  they  are  all  elected  at  large  and 
there  is  only  one  Indian  teacher  in  that  system.  . 

Two  years  ago,  the  Indian  tribe  wanted  to  know  what  the  dropout 
rate  of  Indian  children  was.  They  were  told  it  was  none  of  their  busi- 
ness and  they  could  not  have  access  to  their  files. 

Now  I  suspect  that  this  is  something  that  happens  rather  frequently 
around  this  country.  If  it  were  riot  for  the  Johnson-O'Malley  funds 
and  construction  money,  the  district  would  blow  away. 

Cant  we  insist,  as  a  condition  for  these  funds,  that  there  be  de- 
veloped by  each  school  district  a  program  that  involves  parental  ad- 
vice and  counseling,  at  least  parental  advice  and  counseling  on  faculty 
selection?  At  least  this  school  district  has  been  trying  to  get  a  public 
school  counselor  to  work  with  the  Indian  school  children. 

The  official  of  the  school  said  none  was  available.  One  of  the  Indian 
women  is  a  professional  counselor  in  the  community  with  a  master's 
degree.  She  applied  for  the  job  and  has  yet  to  hear/from  them. 
•  Yet,  all  the  while,  these  Johnson-O'Malley  ftmds  were  coming  to 
them  for  their  educational  system.  Two-thirds  of  the  students,  the 
Commissioner  testified,  are  in  public  school.  I  have  already  said  I  do 
not  think  the  performance  in  the  public  school  by  stem  is  much  better  by 
and  large,  if  you  look  at  the  statistics  than  the  Federal  Indian  schools. 

I  am  wondering  whether'we  do  not  need  an  entirely  fresh  creative 
look  at  JohnsoQrO'Malley  funds  to  require  the  achievement  of  this 
sort  of  objective. 
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Mr,  Zellers.  I  think  the  precedent  for  the  chairman's  suggestion 
has  already  been  well  established  through  the  community  action  pro- 
grams. It  would  seem  to  me  that  some  version  of  that  would  be  work- 
able in  the  local  public  school  situations  where  Johnson-O'Malley 
funds  and  Indian  students  are  involved* 

Senator  Mondale.  Senator  Hughes.  * 

Senator  Hughes.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

I  am  wondering  about  the  political  processes  up  there,  in  line  with 
this.*PKey  have  60  percent  or  the  children  and  the  white  community 
turns  out  and  overwhelmingly  defeats  them. 

Does  the  Indian  community  participate  in  the  political  process? 

Senator  Mondale.  This  is  one  where  Indians  tried  to  organize.  As 
I  say,  the  district  was  restructured  so  that  they  could  not  elect  their 
own.  I  suppose  part  of  the  answer  is  that  they  did  not  turn  out  in 
enough  numbers.  So  it  is  partly  political. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  case  where  you  have  the  majority  of  Indians  in 
a  district  But  supposeyou  have  40  percent?  This  monej  is  designed 
for  Indian  education.  There  ought  to  be  a  system  by  which  the  school' 
districts  are  required  to  feed  into  their  system  sensitivity  regarding 
faculty,  curriculum,  language,  and  the  rest 

Senator  Hughes.  I  do  not  disagree  with  that  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
My  experience  in  my  State  on  school  t^oard  elections  is  that  about 
5  percent  of  the  people  vote  and  if  the  teachers  vote  and  the  board 
members  and  their  families  vote  that  is  about  the  extent  of  the  vote. 
The  general  public  is  not  participating  in  the  election  of  school  boards 
or  in  the  direction  the  curriculum  takes  or  in  anything  else  in  the 
public  schools  as  well  as  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools. 

I  made  the  recommendation  to  have  our  school  board  elections  set 
on  the  same  day  as  our  primary  elections  so  that  if  the  people  were 
there  to  vote  for  something  else  they  might  also  vote  on  the  schopl 
issues.  That  was  defeated  about  10  to  1  in  our  general  assembly  so  it 
did  not  get  anywhere.  Apparently,  they  did  not  want  people  to  vote 
in  school  board  elections.  I  make  these  observations  because  we  have 
a  crying  need  for  participation  in  the  school  systems  publicly  as  well 
as  privately. 

I  think  we  have  had  general  agreement  from  these  gentlemen  and 
I  comliment  them  on  their  forward-looking  views  at  wis  particular 
point. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  hearings  may  help  to  build  the  public  sup- 
port for  you  men  that  is  going  to  be  essential  if  you  are  going  to  do 
t  heiob  that  all  of  us  feel  is  neoessary  in  these  areas. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  \ 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Bellmon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  couple  of  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Zellers. 

First  of  all,  vou  do  assign  teachers  through' your  office  to  the  schools 
where  they  will  serve.  Is  this  right  ? 

Mr.  Zejlers.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  understand  yo\ir  question,  the  answer  is 
"Yes-" 

Senator  Bellmon.  You  handle  the  recruiting  of  teachers  as  well  ? 
Mr.  Zellers.  The  Bureau  has  its  own  recruiting  staff  which  is  a  part 
of  the  personnel  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Senator  Bi^jlmox.  My  question  is,  In  your  assigning  these  teachers, 
do  you  prepare  them  in  any  way  by  giving  them  any  kind  of  sensi- 
tivity training  which  will  equip  them  to  teach  and  understand  the 
students  in  the  particular  community  where  they  are  going  to  be 
assigned?  .  . 

Mr.  Zellers.  We  are  doing  as  much  pf  this  as  we  can,  I  think 
because,  again,  we  have  funds  from  such  sources  as  Public  Law  89-10, 
which  is  comparatively  new.  to  us,  we  are  doing  more  of  it  than  we 
did  in  the  past.  But  to  go  ofl  ^ipmjite,  and,  jtlus^I  thjijfo  b#irstflr\  your 

anestion.  Because  a  great  many  of  our  teachers  come  from  middle- 
ass  background,  trained  in  middle-class  colleges,  to  require  that  the 
job  be  done  effectively  it  would  require  more  than  l.weefr,  2  weeks,  or 
even  a  6-week  summer  preservice  training  pro/sfram  in  order  to  get 
them  completely  prepared  for  the  type  of  service  they  are  expected 
to  Tender. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Civil  Services  rules  un*J  * 
which  yotf  are  operating,  are  you  able  to  recruit  teachers  from  the 
communities  where  they  will  serve? .         .    :  ^ 

Mr.  Zellers.  Of  course,  they  can  apply.  Most  .of  our  recruiting  for 
new  teachers  is  actually  done  at  200  or  300  colleges  scattered  through- 
oiitthe  country.  . 

We  encourage  ivhere  at  al^  possible,  of  course,  the  increasing  num- 
ber, of  Indian  college  graduates.  Last  year  in  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram that  the  Bureau  operates,  there  were  182,  colloge  graduates  and 
92  pf  theyrn  went  into  education. Ninety-two  dqes  nptrgo,  very  far 
toward  filling  ouj*.  vacancies  but  that  is  a  healthy  percentage  of  the 
total  number  pf  graduates.  r 

What  we  have  to  do,  I  think,  is  increase  ti^at  numjber  of  Indian 
people  who  not  only  go  to  college  bu£  who  go  infco  education., , 

Senator  BEixMON.Tfa  designing;  the  requirements  that  the  appli- 
cants need,  are  you  able  to  specify  that  they  will  need  an  understand- 
ing of  the  conditions?  (  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  | 

Mr.  Zelleps.  We  operate  under  certain  limitations  wjiich  are 
approximately  the  same  as  those  of  other  Federal  agencies*  Of  cjpurse, 
our  requirements  are  more  in  the  educational  area  than  they  are  in 
other  professional  areas.  .  #. 

We  were  able  to  make  some  changes  this  past  year  by  working  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  setting  up  the  hiring  st^pdards  for 
kindergarten  teachers  because  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  usual  educa- 
tional pedagogy  was  not  necessarily  the  preparation  that  these  people 
needed  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach  the  5-year:old  children. 

So  we  were  able  to  set  up  our  own  standards  ajid,  hav$,  them 
approved  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  for  kindergarten  teachers. 

We  still  have  problems  in  other  atreas,  however. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Are  the  problems  refeultant  because  there  are  not 
enough  people  with  Indian  background  to  fill  your  needs? 

Mr.  Sellers.  I  think,  by  and  large,  it  comes  from  two  sources.  One 
is  that  very  few  colleges  are  doing  much  in  their  teacher  training 
programs  that  relates  directly  to  Indians. 

Secondly,  I  think  it  is  possible  sometimes  to  hire  people  who  can 
reach  Indian  students  who  do  not  necessarily  have  a  lot  of  credentials 
on  paper,  but  we  have  to  give  recognition  to  a  sizeable  quantity  of 
formal  credentials. 
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Senator  Bsllmon.  On  another  point,  it  has  been  mentioned  here 
this  morning  that  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a  change  in  white  atti- 
tudes toward,  the  involvement  of  Indian  adults  in  education. 

I  have  been  able  to  notice  what  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  education  among  Indian  adults. 

Do  you  notice  parents  are  becoming  more  interested  in  seeing  that 
their  children  go  to  school  ? 

Mr.  ZiaiJHs.  I  think  they  are.  I  think  we  are  doing  a  lot  to  encour- 
age it.  When  we  started  our  new  kindergarten  program  we  immedi- 
ately involved  parents  in  it  I  just  met  lor  2  days  in  Ogden,  Utah, 
with  this  group  of  some  250  Indian  people  from  70  tribes  where  an 
entire  week's  workshop  is  being  devoted  to  Indian  involvement  in 
education. 

I  made  the  statement  thfere,  and  we  discussed  it  at  jsome  length,  that 
the  direction  in  which  we  have  to  go  is  to  extend  the  community  into 
the  school  and  also  extend  the  school  into  tie  community  . 

I  think  we  have  to  go  in  both  directions.  I  think  there  has  been  too 
much  cleavage  in  the  past  and  I  think"  when  parents  are not  involved 
and  do  not-  understand  what  the  programs  «re  in'  the  school  they  are 
less  likely  to  encourage  the  students. 

If  the  parents  become  a  part  of  the  program  even  if.it  is  only 
through  observation,  they  will  tend  to  be  more  likely  to  reinforce  the 
students'  attendance  at  school.  This  is  the  same  as in  any  comiriiinity 
or  any  neighborhood 

Senator  Bkloi on.  Does  the  Bureau  carry  on  any  plpnned  effort  to, 
I  guess  yon  would  say,'  convince  Indian  adults  that  tyiir  children 
should  .be  kept  in  school  f 


some  of  tip  people  oirthe  Navajo  Beeervatioh  about  6,  Months  ago 
when  the*  Were  planning  a  very  complete  eatnpaign  to  try  to  get 
every  student  possible  in  school  in  the  iaH  TKey  had  a  poster  ■  cam- 
paign* l^ey  were  on  the  radio,  they  were  in  t!*e  newspaper^4  thfere 
were  liome  visitations. 

Particularly  there  were  home  visitations  where  a  student  had,  not 
been  in  school  the  prior  year  or  where  his  Attendance  had:  been  poor. 

I  use  that  particular  reservation  as  an  ei&ttpld,  but  \  think  Mil 
tribes  are  thrustipg  in  that  direction  in  one  form  b*  ahdthei*.  in 
turn,  are  dwiig  what  we  6&h H>  fbrtify  ttf&A  tjfpfc  ol  ictiipft^  by  pre- 
paring materials  *Mch  we  think  might  be  either  sUggeetive  6r  helpful 
by  making  it  poesibl6:idr  interested  Indian  jpiu^fier  aid  citf^  to 
have*  forum  where  i&fr  *an  4tt  together  an<f6n  thilr  own  initiative 
can  discuss  these  probtefns  toa  attempt  to  solye  theml ' 1 

Senator  T$$LtMoit.  tyfyas  occurred  to  foe  ai  we  hiVe  conducted  the 
hearings  ana  dijffieifcnt  fatnesses  have  testified,  that  *e  ^ave  only  the 
white  stodardhy which  to  lii^re  the^uciie^  or  f ailhf  efaf edtlcktibti 
among  the  Indians.  As  the  Indian  adult  attains  a  greater  roU  in  their 
own  educational  process,  does  the  Bureau  plan  to  use  any  different 
way  of  ,measuringwhether  or  not  the  system  is  working  ? 

Sir.  Zeixers.  We  are  exploring  that  at  all  times.  Personally,  Miave 
always  been  somewhat  frustrated  by  the  conglomerate  testing  sys- 
tem that  exists  in  schools  generally.  I  think  that  the  validity  of  much 
of  "what  is  being  done,  not  just  in  Indiin  schbols,  to  test  children,  btat 
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ia  all  schools,  can  be  questioned.  I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is  at- 
tempt to  make  our  operation  in  that  particular  area  as  scientific  as 
possible  and  I  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  more  and  more  tests  with  par- 
ticular Indian  validity  can  be  designed. 

There  are  a  few  that 'are  in  process  of  research  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  one  being  developed  by  a  group  of  specialists  ui  California 
which  is  intended  to  measure  with  more  specificity  the  language  defi- 
ciencies of  Indians  in  terms  of  their  own  people,  not  in  terms  or  some- 
body elset  but  in  terms  of  themselves. 

Tliis  will  be  tried  out  shortly  and  if  it  works  or  at  least  works  better 
than  anything  else  we  have,  then  of  course  we  will  use  it.  Valid  tests 
are  one  of  the  more  difficult  things  to  come  by. 

It  is  true  most  of  the  tests  being  used  now  are  prepared  undqr  white 
standards.  They  become  tests  which  are  largely  a  test  of  verbal  abil- 
ity and  to  the  extent  that  anyone,  not  just  Indian,  but  anyone  who  has 
a  low  level  of  English  verbal  ability  will  not  show  up  well  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  he  has  a  high  IQ. 

Senator  Bellmon.  The  reason  for  my  asking  the  question  is  that 
if  the  Congress  does  make  it  possible  for  the  Bureau  of  Ihdian  Affairs 
to  follow  the  policy  both  the  Commissioner  and  yourself  have  men- 
tioned, of  giving  Indians  a  larger  voice  in  running  their  own  school 
systems,  then  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  use  the  (torrent  standards, 
a  few  years  from  now  you  will  be  criticized  because  these  schools  are 
not  producing  the  sort of  results  you  may  want 

It  seems  to  me  it  will  be  very  important  that  we  have  a  way  of  mea-; 
suring  the  results. 

Mr.  Zeujebb.  I  think  two  or  three  things  will  happen.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  placing  more  emphasis  on  early  childhood  education 
which  is  not  only  an  excellent  way  to  bridge  the  type  of  gap  you  are 
talking  about,  but  also  I  think  it  becomes  our  most  effective  dropout 
weapon. 

I  think  that  through  this  and  other  means  it  will  be  much  easier  for 
an  Indian  in  the  future  to  be  tested  by  some  more  general  standard  or 
more  general  scale  than  he  is  now,  and  show  up  reasonably  well  in 
terms  of  his  own  ability. 

Secondly,  I  think  as  the  control  does  begift  to  ptes  to  local  Indian 
boards  of  education,  many  of  them  are  going  to  aline  themselves  with 
one  or  more  local  universities  where  the  university  can  address  itself 
specifically  to  the  problems  of  that  particular  group.  . \  ! 

You  know,  it  m  not  enough  ju?t  to  siay  that  tests  that  we  adqiinister 
are  not  particularly  valid  tor  Indians,  but  the  one  that  is  vialid  for 
Navaj 06  is  not  going  to  be  valid  for  Sioux.  So,  one  of  the  advaatages#if  - 
a  local  control  situation  would  be  what  I  hav4  just  referred  to  with 
respect  to  alignment  with  universities,  professional  organizations^  and 
other  groups  which  can  bring  specific  help  t^bear  on  individualized 
local  problems.  I 

Senator  Bellmon.  One  of  the  questional  have  to  ask  relates  to 
the  same  problem.  If  you  succeed  in  givingrhe  Indians  a  larger  voice 
in  the  education  decisions  relating  to  education  of  Indian  children, 
how  is  this  going  to  work  in  a  situation  such  as  we  have  in  Oklahoma 
where  we  have  no  reservations  and  where  most  of  the  Indian  children 
are  in  public  schools  and  in  many  cases  the  percentage  is  very  small? 
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Perhaps  only  5  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  will  be  Indian.  How 
will  we  ever  design  an  educational  system  that  takes  care  of  the  partic- 
ular needs  of  the  Indian  students  without  raising  a  degree  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  white  community  ? 

Mr,  Zellers.  The  project  that  the  Commissioner  and  I  referred  to 
earlier  known  as  Project  Tribe  which  provides  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  contract  with  local  Indian  boards  of  education  is 
not  intended  to  relate  to  schools  which  are  already  public  schools.  We 
have  no  jurisdiction  in  that  area,  I  would  be  surprised  if  any  current- 
ly operated  schools  that  are  being  operated  as  public  schools  would 
ever  be  brought  in  under  this  particular  system. 

The  project  which  we  are  promoting  is  one  which  will  take  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  schools  and  place  them  under  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion of  Indian  people.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  completely  address- 
es itself  to  your  question. 

Senator  IWlmon.  I  am  referring  to  the  public  schools,  not  board- 
ing schools,  the  schools  where  the  percentage  of  Indian  students  might 
be  very  low. 

Mr.  /Sellers.  But  these  are  public  schools) 

Senator  Bsllhok.  Yea  But  they  do  get  Johnson-CX'Malley  funds. 

Mr.  Zellkhs.  I  think  some  of  the  other  techniques  that  were  discussed 
earlier  would  have  to  be  applied.  In  other  words,  greater  efforts  have 
to  be  made  to  have  Indian  people  vote  When  schoolboard  elections  are 
held  to  at  least  obtain  a  reasonable  proportion  of  representation  on  the 
local  boards.  , 

Again,  I  would  say  I  do  not  see  any  public  schools  being  removed 
from  the  public  reSlm  and  placed  under  this  contract  arrangement 

Senator  Bkllmon.  How  about  a  situation  such  as  we  have,  we  will 
sav,  at  Riverside  in  Oklahoma,  where  the  students  come  in— this  is 
a  boarding  school — where  the  students  come  in  from  great  distances? 
How  would  the  BIA  plan  to  have  a  board  of  education  to  counsel 
the  educational  program  of  a  school  like  this  t 

Mr.  Zrllers.  These  are  the  more  difficult  ones,  but  Iithink  we  are 
making  a  beginning  in  that  direction.  I  am  not  sure  about  Riverside, 
but  Chilocco  has  set  up  an  Indian  advisory  education  board. 

Senator  Bellhon.  Indians  from  where? 

Mr.  Zellebs.  One  is  from  Alaska.  At  least  one  is  from  Navajo. 
I  am  sure  there  is  an  Oklahoman  on  there.  I  think  there  are  five  all 
together  and  they  probably  come  from  five  different  States.  It  may 
be  possible  for  this  type  of  activity  to  mature  into  a  full  operating 
board  of  education. 

The  Phoenix  Indian  school  is  beginning  to  take  the  same  steps. 
Again  a  board  of  five  members  or  maybe  seven  will  be  selected  from 
a  wide  variety  of  geographic  locations  in  the  country  representative 
of  the  student  body.  For  example,  at  the  Phoenix  Indian  school  I  know 
one  of  the  advisory  members  will  come  from  the  White  Mountain 
Apache  which  is  fairly  close.  Others  may  come  from  Washington  or 
Oregon. 

Senator  Bellmon.  These  board  members  are  brought  in  at  BIA 
expense  for  school  board  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Zellers.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  small  amount  of  money  that  we 
can  use  for  this  purpose.  Again  a  large  part  of  it  comes  from  Public 
Law  89-10  funds. 
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Senator  Bellmon.  How  frequently  do  these  board  members  get  to* 
gether? 

Ijfr.  Zellers.  This  is  at  their  discretion.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
is  mote  than  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

Mj\  Bennett.  We  plan  to  have  them  meel  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  and  once  during  the  middle  of  the  year,  probably"  at  the 
semester  break,  and,  then  once  toward  the  end  or  the  year.  One  would 
be  to  determine  and  have  an  input  into  the  kind  of  program  that  will 
be  offered,  Another  would  be  the  middle  of  the  year  to  make  ah  eval- 
uation of  how  it  is  going  and  make  other  suggestions  and  then  at  the 
end  of  the  year  this  meeting  would  be  for  th#  purpose  of  evaluating 
what  has  taken  place  over  the  year  and  suggesting  changes  for  next 
year. 

In  relation  to  the  teachers  in  the  public  school  system,  I  believe 
that  there  is  an  increased  interest  being  shown  by  public  school 
teachers  and  teachers  in  the  mission  schools  to  attend  the  various 
training  sessions  that  are  put  on  by  tfye  Bureau  of  Ipdi^n  Affairs  for 
BI A  teachers.  I  think  there  is  an  awakening  interest  on  the  part  of 
public  schools  that  have  a  substantial  number  of  Indian  students  in 
their  school  enrollments  to!  upgrade  the  ability  of  the  teachers  to  deal 
with  Indian  students. 

We  see  an  increasing  participation,  particularly  at  Fort  T^ingate, 
N.  Mex.j  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  ana  other  places  where  we  have  these 
training  institutes; 

Mr.  Zellers.  The  Senator  may  be  interested  particularly  because 
many  Oklahomans  will  be  involved.  This?,  summer  there  will  be  two 
sets  of  institutes  or  inservice  training*  programs  operated  by  the 
Bureau  under  contract  and  there  will  b^something "more  than  a  thou- 
sand, something  over  a  thousand  par^ipants  of  wmch  approximately 
240  will  be  from  the  public  schools.  ' 

The  demand  on  the  part  of  public  school  teachers  for  participation 
in  these  workshops  has  been  three  or  four  times  the  number  of  spaaS 
available.  ■  ■»  <  •   ■  - 

Senator  Bjsllmon.  It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  a  school  board 
made  up  of  members  who  may  live  hundreds  or  ^ven  thousand?  of 
miles  away  from  a  boarding  school  to  ever  administer  it  completely. 
Is  this  your  feeling?  How  do-you  plan  to  have  a  board  like  thir  hare  a 
voice  in  the — 

Mr.  Zellers.  I  think  this  is  true.  If  we  can  get  some  construction 
funding  and  other  money,  we  won't  have  such  an  across-country  mix 
of  students  as  we  have  right  now.  If  we  can  back  off  into  Alaska  And 
have  the  1,100-plus  students,  who  are  now  educated,  in  the  lower  48, 
educated  in- Alaska^  it  will  make  it  possible  fpr  us  to  use  some  of  the 
schools  that  are  in  the  lower  48  for  Indian  students  located  Hoser  to 
where  the  schools  are  located.  This  is  our  objective.  ■" 

One  of  the  purposes  is  to  educate  Indian  stjmmts  as  close  to  their 
home  as  possible.  We  don't  like  the  fact  that  some  of  them,  the  Wflshr 
ington  and  Oregon  students,  travel  to  Oklahoma.  We  don't  like  this 
unv  better  than  their  parents  dp. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Hughes.  Senator  Mondale  asked  me  to  apologize  because 
he  had  to  leave  for  a  speaking  engagement  and  to  express  our  deep 
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Aid  your 


_  I  m  aadiUoouto  explorittg 
ly  ha^go,  I  woEld  lik*  to  aekffoi 


«rea$*icoBogr»  tbe^wegoiat- 
in  addition  to  thi^^m  behalf  of 

^  you  when  it  is  tune  to  return 

^(3^  inafcenal  eaa  be  #oundizi  the  appendix.) 


kLn&y  th  we  wiii  m 


w,  we  will  place  your  prepared  statement  in  the  record  at 
(Hie  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Zelkrs  follows:) 

Puriup  STATnaarr  car  Ghabucs  n.  Zdxsbb,  Aaeiewrr  Orapdsneimi  roe 
Education,  Buisau  or  Indian  ArrAins,  Department  or  tot  Iktsksos 
.  ,y:  *wi»<o  j  i  '-o  <5ia  ii  ctfite,;»l'i:t«i  h  .1  ■  r.  u  tv  y.xt  «ij  terolja^jyi*  nr ■*  iairjtw^ 
The  Bureau  oT  India*  Affaire  Is  eware  ol  th»im-gotalf  wvoitrttom^  Amdrtoan 
edamtienriffdfcentyrie  4t*w«  <^dtMtr^in>tott^irtt&^a  iBiwaanlAf  ifflji  In 
tana  with  tbto  n*tkm*»  dtaeoverTV  Aaronr c  belated,  <  the*  <Haa*raataged  ehttdifen 
and  cultwitMj  dtttereat  children/ hare  mroaaal  seed* whU&^oanrteraaet  only  by 
axtraordlnary  meant  It  ia  Important  that  early  in  our  mukx  rM  gteptonr 
Mwwnct  that  the  Btaraan    Indian  Affaire  has  thteawa uwm  angSttta  ameera 
Mttofe  o**l>at  la  tallage  of  £nflriea»dadiaAs 

i»  anadironiatio»*-*o©ted  in  the  tnaMou!  oft 4bevpe*fci  a)be*Biiree*  neopaiian 
to  attack  old  proMemerwitfanewcirjaigbte  aarf.B«vroiiiaJii*)iW*  e-greet 
deal  taday  ahonfr  fee?  praUemsriei  41*  r diaadrati taged  chileV*p»Meina/4a**i  1 
nne  nitferstood  *ei^ 

oot  ilfatoa  ecicnf 1  waagyiint  tithei.  deeaading'aor  a^anigraitog.'jtia^pBet  ;  

yrrtaaaV^^  aofiee  toaay  that  ton*  0*  the  effort* 

were not  as  good  aether  needed  to  be.  .  aaumxmr  cnajaftri>.%^ 

American  ladtaiattw  aittooa>^amaiWa  aa^  «UaailraiitacedY*itfeeem  4to 

t^rara^  iinahai  Palaal  aW*£ 

average.  M  Mrti»iii»aaTwctaia^  a*waant»»d*lUim3 
jean  fojrtfc*ll*ite*8igaBe*rf^^  ■liaHiiaiil  OCte  tmamr 

ptoBmant  xate  aai^vInalwJaftea^ria^jpwcaA  Aptwo*iamtfelr  ttKar  pat- 
cent  et  JndUAvtedUMittiaTe  yearly  incomes  below  12,000.  BeYantyrAve  percent 

have aaaoaaea aelm  UMttOc  .:>rrrT       ttl  ,  rtsrtu  ■  10  a  moil  di  c  tfttv 

Apgnalmntalr  tf^^btm  percent  of  Jniia^^ 
at  eempaiedtaaamrtyHmafkereaefrfor  tb*g*»eral  popaftattoiuAt  tatocaUetfeieftel, 
a  Atili  greater  dlepe^ty  ^ea^^aaeweeifaearelUiiena  ttevata  r  crf>  thatgaaeaal  mnda- 
ttoa  and  Indian  mtiu  IndUn  pepfla*  a^dw^ratitlcraiient  U  aacaearbat  tdgher 
th«A  inoat  eUntr  ainorita>  athale^gcoaiM»JaowaTer^it  af^watt  belowcttha  nattenal 
nannjL  ,Aa  Wr fern* w  diaadtraatagad^  KMth,  ttwfarftarrther  fa-ite-achcwl 
the  farther  thay  axe  behind  their  more  i«i?Uaged  contemporarlea  Progreaa  has 
been  made,  bntalltaoalowrjr.        .t    r.ih'T  *  j*li<vf^  t*^  >^  rrf  «««  ^!*?^ 

mat,  in  the  Ugh*  af  the  f^majoing,  axe  the  levaaaable  aiidrrtttaab*a  Voca- 
tional goaia  of  Indian  paepleVAmeBkaiite^iana  will  net  eatattettorleaaXJinn  that 
wfcieh  la  arallable  ao  other  American*^ey  expect :  <1)  epea»eBdtd  qppagtentty 
te^go  aa  far  in  achool  a#  ability^  tntaveaVaad  t«oat*  aided-  bypinpetitoc  educa- 
tional program*  will  allow;  (2)  at  the  earliest  poaalble  ttme»  V*x*kt with  non- 
Indiana  in  ejncattoaal  attainment,  betfain  temaof  ^eata  aart^n  tb*  ojwikr  of 
their  educational  experience^  and  (3>  fail  inrelrenientiOf  Indiarn  paraatn  and 
Indian  oommnnitiea  In  the  control  of  their  children^  echoola.  Given,  then,  the 
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the  «onmun  which  complicate  moving  froth  lierc  to*  there?  Bwfly. 

•»  s  ;  t  Wfj&i  anoet  Indian  children  mnsfc lea*nj Jfoxttflto  a*  it  wcond  language  at***  ftey 
start  school,  Today's  research  shows  ths^  two-thirds  of  Indian  high  ,0^00^.  stu- 
dents.In  Federal  schools  and  half -of  thds>,in; public  high  seJioOls;  cOtoe^frbm 
nomes  fci  whlcfi  to*Hsnrls*6t  the^^  ThdBu- 
reanf  of  Indian  Affairs  recognise*  that  this  mother  tdngue'is  an  Integra*  and  t*re- 
clous  port  of  a  culture,  that  lit  must  be  respected,  and  that  initial  instruct* on  may 
beat  ^carried  on  In  the  native  tongue,  It  is  Muaily  troe,  bowgy er, Ltha t  the  Ip* 

wit^  this  problem.  •  •  .        <  x"r       Wr.r.  .-      ;•»:..       >  /iv>;;: 

Second  Is  the  fact:  that  -moot  Indfen  children  have' grown  up  iinlfceogjkPMc 
and  dominant-culture  isolation.  As » they  start  to  school,  inost  Indian  children 
have  never  had  the  hundreds  of  experiences  which  the  middle  class,  non-Indian 
child  takes  for  granted.  Often  public school  personnel  tend  to  assume  that  Indian 
children  have  had  a  variety  of  traditional  experiences,  and  they  plan  their  public 
Bchool  programs  accordingly. 4 Experience  Is  a  requisite,  to  learning.  I*ck  of  prog- 
ress in  school  often  relates  to  a  lack  of  home  and  community  experiences.  Schools, 
must  make  up  the  deficit 

Third,  to  bridge  two  cultures,  the  Indian  stfttent  must  he  helped  to  understand 
cultural  interrelationships  as  well  as  his  relationship  to  his  own  community.  He 
needs  to  feel  pride  in  his  cultural  origins  and  to  believe  in  his  own  individual 
worth.  Personal  Identification  and  cultural  identification  are  inextricably  bound. 

Fourth,  often  educational  opportunity  is  not  .presently  available  near  Indian 
homes.  Consequently,  in  1068,  some  32,000  Indian  children  were  enrolled  in  Fed- 
eral boarding  schools. 

Fifth,  Indian  people  have  not  yet  had  an  effective  voice  in  the  management  of 
the  schools.  In  fact,  Federal  laws  and  regulations  make  It  difficult  to  share  school 
management  responsibilities  with  Indian  parents.  Federal  bureaucracy,  at  times, 
lacked  imagination  in  finding  ways  to  improve  the  situation.  In  many  public 
schools,  Indian  children  comprise  such  a  minority  segment  of  the  enrollment  that 
Indian  parents  feel  no  obligation  to  become  involved  in  school  affairs.  When  in 
majority  status,  Indians,  through  diffidence,  often  let  such  matters  go  by  default 
In  other  words,  Indians  lack  experience  on  a  continuing  basis  in  the  management 
of  educational  programs. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  Indian  children  in  this  country  are  receiving  their 
education  in  public  schools.  This,  of  course,  is  in  keeping  with  the  basic  pattern 
of  education  in  the  United  States.  For  years  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  basic  responsibility  of  education  for  all  children  rests 
with  the  states,  wen  though  Federal  responsibility  is  substantial  Most  Indian 
lands  are  exempt  from  state  and  local  taxation.  Often  states  with  a  large  Indian 
population  have  limited  financial  resources.  Subsequently,  public  schools  with  ;a 
total  enrollment  of  over  68,000  Indian  children  last-year  received  Federal  finan- 
cial help  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  under  the  authority  of  toe 'John- 
son-OHalley  Act  They  also  received  Federal  funds  through  programs1  admin- 
istered by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education;  namely,  Public  .Law  81-874, 
81-815,  and  others.  The  Federal  government,  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, has  moved  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  its  relevant  agencies  in  support  of 
the  education  of  American  Indiana  The  educational  problems  of  Indian  students 
are  extraordinary  and  will  not  yield*  to  ordinary,  conventional  programs—even 
those  which  are  well  financed.  When  such  programs  are  underfunded,  as  they 
typically  are  in  schools  enrolling  Indian  students,  the  problem  is  compounded. 
The  application  of  conventional  public  school  standards  and  funding  levels  as 
yardsticks  for  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  program  development  has  little  or  no 
validity.  Penile  school  systems  have  been  criticised  for  their  failure  to  provide 
those  additional  compensatory  pjgpgrams  which  disadvantaged  children  must 
have  if  they  are  to  catch  up.  x  - 

Before  presenting  plans  aimed  at  reducing  the  educational  deficit  of  Indian 
people,  we  must  discuss  the  subject  of  die  Federal  Indian  boarding  school  In- 
dian boarding  schools  are  controversial  in  nature,  The  idea  o*  Indian  children, 
especially  the  younger  ones,  attending  boarding  schools  at  locations  far,  distant 
from  home  and  family  is  anathema  to  many  people.  Whatever  were  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  past,  boarding  schools  are 


Of  necessity  and  not  as  a  preferred  alternative.  In  this 

e^;a^%rt^ 

l  w6b  cai  'tearfad  an  a  badis  are '  fcnrolle*  hi  4f>tfbiic 
JWW;of;o»:j'^  fluted  j artti ^wltere 

ivaiWJlednl*  <m  a  BotfttNj^^  Over  ni^T)pfen^*  'of 
-  JiSiS&Sfl*^^  W  *V*  u?der,  exn-olled  In  boarding  schools,  are  Navk- 

^^f^^Ttt^  ^taoj^wi*ujajr  dlflpfeAed  liYfitf  j*tt<£n  and  tfiffeVthe 
>weaiher  road  systettt.  In  Alfislta,  wgere'  &ost  of  the?  Alfetit, 
1  pex^Hvii  'cltf&erikl  to»MJie^  in 
da^%hck>le  are  feiteibli  Pew  ^otinff  chfldren  are  forced  to 

ansV6*<35t^ 

scttbol  pnpiis  mi*  WlerittJ  Jt 
.^M^^we ,i>«  iitttteiwd  fttWtet  that  titf 

tUt*  to  fcce^ifn  the^obTeta  ^  :i£&Tt!lgitf<  fM^^  "Mtf 
^te  a^yBj«  of^  the  alti?^T^  & 


oriear&ine;es- 


sto  froS  the  on^<iheir 


Mb,  brir&iitf  (w 
g^^^lgg^^^t  This 


prfate,4nd  to  render  i^ej-i         .  „. 
s^  IHlb^c  schools  within  the  £rain*wor k  of 

^  v  Blwtraiive  of  the  new approaches  being  mild*  Is  Project  tribe  (qr_T^T7  . 
sibmty  in  Better  Hdneatto^  to 

U  committed  bo  doing  w  wn,  ^der  contra^,  with  tbe  Bm^V^^^ 
reapontftWtr  for  the  operation  ofritp  sqbo^Lw1tii tiK  ^iSi^.ttOfv^W^^^ 
vidlrig  the  landing.  Two  such  ventures.  Boon  Rock  on  the  .Navajo  Reaeryatjqn 
and  Blackwater  on  the  Gila  Hirer  Reservation,  are  already  pnder  way,  guidelines 
f  now  developed  will  permit  others  to  follow*  AJhw,  if  an  Indian  commnnlty  does 
not  feel  that  It  la  able  to  take  on  complete  responsibility*  Project  Tribe  provides 
hot  only  far  the  t^mA^m^J^risoxj  school  boards  but  also  for  training  prgrama 
to  increase  their  effectiveness,  Sock  training,  wiU  be  available  also  to  Indian 
perms  who  reside  in  public  school  districts  and  who  serve  either  as  school  board 
'  members  er  in  a  liaison  capacity  with  the  public  schools.  Of  special  significance 
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is.  the  NaUonal  Indian  Education.  slxJseii  4h3ioi>ex  all- 

Indian  board  which  counsel*  the  Commissioner  and  the  AssJstsAt  Concessioner 
for,  Education,  concerning,  the  interest  and*  wishes  ot.lmlianip^^iiuia,  Jin,  torn, 
interpret*  .to*  Indian  communities  the  edu<^doi^lf  eift)rta.beii^,nja4e  on,  their 
behalf.  Daring  its  two-year  life,  the  advisory  committee  steadily  has  become  more 

effective.         .    r..,-*..,i  .^,.t   :        Ik,^r        .j   .|->>„  t  ifT», 

. ,  In,another,  crucial  a  rea^  consider,  if  you  will,,  the  plight  of  a^on-lndiaju  teacher 
facing  for  the  first  time  a  classroom  full  of  bright-eyed,  put^sby,  Indian,  first 
graders. in  the  heart  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  jor  an  the  Alaska  ft?ondra.  They 
speak  little  or.  .no  English,  have  never  seen  a  x&tj.  pr^eii  ,a  4arge  town  and 
unless  the  teacher,  is  one  of  the  sixteen,  percent  of  Bureau  Uaiheru  who  are  of 
Indian  descend  they  have  probably  been, reared  with,  a  set  of  customs  and  values 
different  from  the  teacher's  own^Nothing.iu  her  profess^naj  iraining,  will  have 
prepared  her  for  this;  the  demands  put.npoo  he;  arovtpo  unique.  To?  meet  this 
situation,  the  Bureau  is. developing  a  large  sceie^program.of  in-service  training 
which  give*  her,  if  not  competence,  at  least  appreciation  for  tha  .Indian  tongue. 
It  also  acquaint* -her,  with,  tha  histoid  and  traditions  of  the  people. she  tserves, 
and  helps  her  to  understand  tl^alne*  and  aspdrnttoos  of  the  people  ,  of  her  new 
community.  Nor  will  the  eifort stop, there;  arrangements  will  be  worked  out  with 
some  teacher  training  Jtostibutions  lor  tbis^kindotpaeaervice  training  of  teacher 
candidates  wlp  feel  a  <^  to  work  with  Indian youngsters. 

There  is  impressive  evidence  that  the  early  years  of  childhood  are  critical 
>  ones  In  which,,  to»  avo4d  the,  accumulating  educational  deficit  which,  afflicts 
economically  and  socially  disadvantaged  children.  The*  success  of  the  Head  Start 
Program  throughout  the,  nation  ha*  been  .hailed.  Poring  the  .current  school 
year,  the  Bureau  has,  for.  theilrat  time,  opened  Jdudergarten  units  for  .five-year 
olds  and  has  specially  recruited  and  tramed  kindergarten, teachers.  SChia  Is  but 
a  beginning.  It  la  planned  that  within  tfie  next  Jfew  years,  * Jctodergartens  will  be 
made  available  ta  nearly,  all  Indian  communities  on  a  day*tte&dance  basis, 
either  in  connection,  with.  Bureau  schools  or  in  public  schools  witJi.Bureau  fund- 
ing support  This  effort  meshes  ettectively  with  Head  Start  Programs  which  can 
then  concentrate  their  efforts  and  funds  on  three  and  four-year  old  Indian 
children*  .  lf..„ ...  >.   ...u.  ..       _  . 

ft.pi  the  assumption  that  education  is  a  %  continuing  function  and  should  not  „ 
stop  when  summer  comes,  summer  programs  are  being , used  to  augment  the 
Indian. child's  learning  year.  It  is  believed  tbat,.thls,is  paxttcularty  important 
for  disadvantaged.  Indian  ^children. 'Summer  programs  include:  (%)  academic 
work  of  . a. remedial*  makeup,  or  accelerated  nature;  (2)  enrichment  activities; 
(8)  work  and  work-study,  programs;.  (4 >  recreation,  canning*  scouting,  and 
sports;  C5X  educational  tours; ;  (fl)  leadership  training;  and  (?)  orientation 
for  preschool,  children  and  precollege  studsnts.  „ 

There  is  a  mounting  Insistence  today  that  all  Schools'  make  their  curricula 
and  their  teaching;  relevant  to;  the  life  needs,  of  tha  students  they  serve.  The 
young  of  today,  regardlesa  _ot  their  ethnic  identity,  are  demanding  the  -estab- 
lishment of  .  a  stronger  relationship  between  what  they  studfr  and  the  world 
outside  the  school,  between  their  current  ^school  activities,  and  what  they  see 
on  television  and  on  the  reservation.  Nowhere  is  this  need  greater  thaw  with 
Indian  children;  the f Bureau  is  seeking  to  provide  relevance  in  every  instruc- 
tional area,  For  example,  there  is  great  beauty  in  .tbeliye*  of  American  Indians. 
They  are  adept  at  expressing*  it  in  their  own  war.  The  Bureau  has  started  a 
program  which., win  bring  mgntty^to  rh#  art  products'  and -wlH 'provide  an 
avenue  of  expression  in  which  they  naturally  excel;  The  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Arts  at  Santa  Te  is  playing  a  leading  role-in  this  effort.  The*  growing 
technological  nature  of  the  American  society  pistes '  pressure-  an*  strain  on 
Indian  communities.  Their:  tradition  has  not*  prepared  them  to  handle  the  situ- 
ation. Innovative  work  haa  '.  started  in  mathematics  and  <  science  *  which  will 
place  the  Indian  child's  curriculum  on  a  par  with  the  best  programs  in  the 
country.  '  '  * J  ..■.>..«-•-•»■.  ....,»  ■*  i  -.s, 

The  social  studies  curriculum  has  traditionally  been  basically  one  in  which 
<  students  have  been  required  to  learn  the  ideational  and  symbolic  ^equipment  and 
physical  skills  believed  necessary  to  carry  on  the  chosen  way  of  life  hv the  doml- 
1  nant  culture.  It  has  now  been  quite  clearly  established  thatthlS'is  notenough. 
The  social  studies  curriculum  must  help  Indian  students  acquire-  an  understand- 
ing of  analytical  processes  and  problem  solving  tools. Ine  currltulttm^nrast^e 
designed  to  help  students  ask  relevant  questions  and  ^examine  critical  data  and 
to  arrive  at  logical  conclusions  based  upon  this  process.  The  social  studies  cur*  m 
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riculum  must  Itetp  students  comprehend  their  experiences  and  find  meaning  in 
lift  sad  to  pertkipale  In  the  dywnic  life  of  their  society  regardless  of  the  so- 
ciety or  societies  ia  which  they  may  dime  to  function.  The  educational  needs  of 
Indian  children  s*e  basically  no  different  from  the  educational  needs  of  Jbe  chil- 
dren of  other  people.  Die  educational  tools  for  meeting  these  needs  for  Indian 
children*  however,  any  differ.  For  example,  teaching  for  specific;  understandings 
in  economics  or  political  science  should  begin  with  an  analysis  of  the  economic 
and  political  systems  of  the  students  involved  when  making  the  study.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  direction  of  the  social  science  program  for  Bureau  operated 
schools.  likewise,  the  American  history  component  of  the  social  studies  cur- 
riculum will  he  revised  to  emphasise  both  pertinency  and  relevancy  6>  the  Indian 
culture.  The  Bureau  is  currently  involved  in  a  major  curricular  project  for  these 
purposes.  This  effort  involves  the  participation  and  contribution  of  both  lay  and 
professional  Indian  ctttsmps 

Throughout  most  of  the  history  of  Indian  education  there  hrs  been  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  vocational  education.  This  has  mainly  been  of  the  "how  to  do"  or 
skill  vertex  which  served  very  well  in  a  simpler  time.  In  today's  highly  complex 
society,  however,  the  teaching  of  concepts  assumes  major  importance  and  tha 
student  must  see  himself  in  relation  U  the  total  technical  world.  This  awareness 
should  he  fostered  throughout  his  entire  school  career.  From  this  kind  of  base, 
the  student  can  make  a  more  intelligent  career  choice.  It  is  along  these  lines 
that  the  Bureau  is  rethinking  its  vocational-technical  curriculum.  The  Bureau's 
new  postgraduate  school  at  Albuquerque,  now  in  the  bidding  stages,  will,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  vocational  and  tecbrtcal  curricula,  have  an  academic  track  at  the 
junior  college  level.  A  similar  anemic  program  is  to  be  introduced  ut  Haskell 
Institute  which  is  the  Bureau's  long  established  vocadonal-technicai  school. 
Junior  college  accreditation  will  be  sought  for  both  of  these  institutions. 

It  has  been  commented  that  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  Bureau 
schools  come  from  homes  where  English  is  not  the  normal  language  of  communi- 
cation. In  certain  communities  and  schools,  the  proportion  is  much  higher.  To 
meat  this  situation,  the  Bureau  has  launched  one  of  its  major  new  programs, 
SSL  or  English  aa  a  second  language.  Drawing  upon  the  principles  of  linguistic 
science,  it  is  developing  teaching  approaches,  techniques,  and  materials  which 
most  effectively  help  students  to  learn  English  while  still  respecting  the  mother 
tongue^TJCLA,  the  Universtty  of  Southern  California,  the  University  of  Arlsona, 
and  the  Center  for  Applied  linguistics  are  currently  consultants  to  the  Bureau. 
The  program  has  so  far  reached  its  highest  development  *n  Navajo  schools. 

If,  as  we  seem  to  expect  them  to  do,  Indian  children  t<Je  to  take  giant  strides 
in  catching  up  and  keeping  up  with  children  who  do  not  share  &eSx  disadvan- 
tages, Indian  children  must  have  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention,  much  of 
which  must  be  at  a  professional  level.  They  must  be  provided  individualised 
assistance  to  help  them  cope  with  personal  problems.  They  must  develop  their 
own  individual  interests  and  talents  and  have  an  opportunity  for  education  in 
spite  of  physical  handicaps  or  learning  disabilities,  To  provide  this' kind  of  spe- 
cialised helps  heretofore' largely  lacking  in  Bureau  schools,  the  Division  of  Pupil  , 
Personnel  Services  has  been  established.  It  provides  psychological  services  which 
help  solve  individual  learning  problems  and  improve  mental  health ;  social  work  , 
services  which  more  effectively  link  home  and  school  together ;  guidance  services 
which,  through  counseling,  aim  at  personal  and  career  development;  and  special 
education  which  identifies  children  with  special  handicaps  such  as  visual,  speech, 
and  hearing  problems  or  mental  retardation,  and  seeks  ways  to  surmount  them. 

The  list  of  new  approaches  being  put  into  effect  is  a  long  one ;  sorne  can  only  be 
mentioned  here. 

A  newly  created  service  center  evaluates,  adapts,  and  recommends  new  edu- 
cational media  which  are  being  developed,  trains  education  personnel,  provides 
library  services,  and  reproduces  and  distributee  education  materials. 

Schools  are  experimenting  with  flexible  or  modular  scheduling  to  more  highly 
individualise  a  student's  program  of  study.  Experiments  with  computerised 
learning  have  been  conducted  Better  year-round  use  of  school  facilities  is  being 
studied. 

A  new  get  of  educational  standards  for  Bureau  school  construction  are  being 
t>v&oped  which  are  aimed  not  nily  at  ^institutionalising  the  schorl  setting  but 
au*>  nroviding  movable  wcdls  which  will  permit  flexible  use  of  space,  wiring  sys- 
tems *itich  will  accommodate  closed  circuit  television,  and  instructional  mate- 
rials cen  era  which  will  facilitate  use  of  the  full  spectrum  of  educational  media* 

In  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  the  Phoenix 
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Indian  School  has  undertaken  *  program  designed  to  augment,  the  basic  guidance 
program  with  ttoe  introduction  of  comprehensive  pupil  personnel  services.  This 
project,  Identified  as  OOPB  (A  Coordinated  Optimal  Program  Effort)  embodies 
an  Interdisciplinary  approach,  utilising  the  specialties  of  guidance  and  student 
activities,  psychological  services,  special  education  and  school  social  work,  to 
enable  each  student  to  achieve  to  the  maximum  of  his  potential  Increased  self  - 
understanding  on  the  part  of  students  and  greater  staff  awareness  of  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  all  students  are  among  the  goals  sought  In  this  project  * 

Hie  Bureau  has  made  a  modest  beginning  on  establishing  for  the  first  tine  a 
research  and  development  capability.  Through  its  own  efforts,  or  through  con- 
tracts with  tike  regional  educational  laboratories  and  other  consultants,  studies 
have  been  made  or  are  in  process  on  teacher  characteristics,  high  school  and 
college  dropout,  achievement  patterns  of  high  school  students,  and  cost  effective- 
ness and  management  information  systems.  The  expansion  of  the  research  aad- 
development  program  has  a  very  high  priority  m  Bureau  planning. 

"Tie  Bureau  Is  developing  an  expanded  program  of  scholarship  grant*  for  col- 
let i  study.  Because  of  the  generous  Interest  of  the  Congress  and  the  burgeoning 
aspirations  of  Indian  youth,  the  program  has  grown  from  963  grantees  In  1968 
to  an  estimated  8,000  this  year.  The  dollar  value  has  grown  from  KJ64.000  to  $3 
million.  The  sise  of  the  average  grant  has  grown  from  $686  to  an  estimated  $1,000. 
Even  with  this  rapid  growth,  there  is  no  sign  of  the  supply  catching  up  wita  the 
demand.  By  virtue  of  a  recent  amendment  to  Federal  law,  the  Bureau  can  now, 
for  the  first  time,  award  scholarships  to  students  attending  sectarian  schools. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  college  grant  program.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
limit  the  beneficiaries,  living  on  or  near  reservations,  to  undergraduate  students, 
pursuing  four-year  degree  programs.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  funding  of 
candidates  for  graduate  degrees  and  for  more  adequate  funding  of  married 
students. 

One  project  in  which  the  Bureau  Is  involved  deserves  special  mention  because 
of  its  Innovative  character  and  because  of  the  wide  publicity  it  has  received.  This 
is  the  Bough  Rock  Demonstration  School  to  which  a  passing  reference  was  made 
earHer.  Rough  Rock  is  an  elementary  boarding  school  on  the  Navajo  Reservation 
nearHJhinle,  Arizona.  It  was  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  about  three 
years  ago  and  the  Bureau  contracted  with  a  tribal  corporation,  Dine,  Inc.,  for  its 
operatic  The  corporate  officers  and  a  local,  all-NavaJo  school  board  have  com- 
plete conuol  of  the  school  and  Its  program  The  funding  of  the  school  has  been  a 
joint  enterprise  between  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  Rough  Rock  experience  is  now  undergoing  evaluation  and  It  is 
too  early  to  say  how  effective  its  methods  have  been  with  respect  to  the  usual 
kinds  of  school  learning?  It  seems  quite  safe  to  say,  however,  that  ittbe  school  has 
charted  new  courseawwith  reference  to  such  important  matters  as  community 
control  of  a  school  bran  Indian  constituency,  involvement  of  parents  and  other 
adult  community  members  in  the  life  and  program  of  the  school,  and  the  preserva- 
tion and  dignifying  of  Navajo  culture.  It  is  true  that  a  funding  level  almost 
double  that  available  to  comparable  Federally-operated  schools  was  necessary  to 
achieve  these  results. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Indian  students  in  Federal  schools  have  shared  In 
the  benefits  of  Public  Law  80-329,  as  well  as  Titles  1/  II,  III,  and  VI,  A  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  Public  Law  90-575. 
For  the  last  two  years,  the  level  of  participation  hat  been  somewhat  in  excess 
of  nine  million  dollars.  This  additional  input  of  lunds,  particularly  under 
Title  I,  has  permitted  the  Bureau  to  do  a  number  of  things  which  It  had  not 
been  able  to  do  before.  Prominent  among  these  has  been  the  hiring  of  local 
people,  most  of  them  bilingual,  to  serve  as  instructional  aides  to  work  with 
teachers  and  guidance  workers  in  giving  Individual  attention  to  students 
in  both  classrooms  and  dormitories.  Much  has  been  accomplished  In  the  spe- 
cial training  of  teachers  and  the,  development  of  special  Instructional  ma- 
terials. School  libraries  have  been  Improved.  Some  local  communities  have  been 
encouraged  to  seek  innovative  rotations  to  their  perplexing  educational  prob- 
lems. Sixty  thousand  dollars  is  now  available  for  education  of  the  handicapped. 

In  additon,  the  Bureau  participates  in  a  Teacher  Corps  project  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  and  Is  eligible  for  limited  help  under  two  titles  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  It  is  not  as  yet  eligible  for  participation  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  or  the  Education  Profession* 
Development  Act 
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The  lift  to  morale,  which  the  programs  made  possible  by  these  funds  have 
given  to  Bureau  schools,  both  students  and  staff,  Is  hard  to  exaggerate.  It  is 
to  be  hopad  that  they  are  continued  and  expanded. 

Hie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  mindful  that  two  of  every  three  Indian 
children  are  educated  in  public  schools  and  is  concerned  that  public  schools  be 
supported  In  their  efforts  to  make  the  same  kind  of  Improvements  in  their  pro- 
grams that  we  have  been  discussing.  The  Bureau's  avenue  for  doing  this  is  the 
Johnson-O'MaUey  program.  Such  funds  are  made  available  only  if  state,  looal, 
and  other  Federal  funds  are  shown  to  be  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  extraor- 
dinary and  exceptional  needs  of  Indian  students.  Bureau  representatives  who 
provide  liaison  with  the  public  schools  are  working  in  two  administrative  areas 
and  others  will  be  added  as  funds  permit  The  Bureau  has  .held  highly  successful 
meetings  in  several  states,  bringing  together  representatives  of  tribal,  state, 
and  Federal  interests.  Last  summer  a  meeting,  Including  the  chief  state  school 
officers  of  states  with  significant  Indian  populations,  was  held. 

Indeed  some  strides  have  been  taken  and  some  accomplishments  have  been 
realised*  However,  we  are  fully  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  we  have  only  inched 
forward.  We  are  aware  of  these  steps  of  greater  magnitude  that  He  before  us 
as  we  mors  to  initiate  and  Implement  a  quality  program  designed  to  fully  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  American  Indian  youth. 

To  illustrate  some  of  our  needs,  we  would  like  to  present  for  your  considera- 
tion a  conceptual  vehicle  employing  an  imaginary  school  of  500  students.  Can* 
tion  must  be  expressed  regarding  the  use  of  this  proposed  unit  in  projecting 
specific  total  costs  for  our  program,  since  it  allows  for  only  gross  predictive 
determinations. 

Before  we  get  into  the  various  facets  of  our  proposed  unit,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  study  momentarily  our  present  and  proposed  staff/student  ratios,  since 
this  is  a  major  part  of  the  rationale  underlying  our  hypothetical  school. 

At  the  present  time  In  both  day  and  boarding  schools,  we  employ  a  l-to-80 
instructional  ratio.  We  hope  to  move  toward  smaller  classes  of  20  youngsters 
with  a  more  expeditious  use  of  teachers,  aides  and  educational  technicians. 
Hopefully,  this  staffing,  combined  with  newer  educc'<onal  techniques,  will  resolve 
some  of  our  specialised  educational  problems. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  pupil  personnel  services,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
do  justice  to  our  youth  under  current  conditions.  Less  than  half  of  one  percent 
of  Indian  youngsters  have  been  identified  as  handicapped  and  in  need  of  special 
education,  white  we  know  that  at  least  15%  require  those  services. 

Specifically  in  the  area  of  emotional  disturbance,  at  the  present  time  we  have 
one  psychologist  employed  in  the  entire  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  system.  Yet  we 
know  we  need  at  least  100  weft-trained  psychologists  to  help  our  youth  in  the 
resolving  of  mental  health  problems. 

Now  that  we  are  aware  of  the  proposed  staffing  needs  and  the  divergence 
between  current  and  ideal  ratios,  let  us  proceed  to  our  600-student  unit  concept 
By  way  of  introduction,  we  shaU  attempt  to  build  a  model  school  while  concom- 
itantly comparing  it  to  our  current  situation.  We  shall  do  this  by  examining  the 
various  components :  administration,  instructor,  and  the  like. 

The  administrative  component  of  our  hypothetical  day  school  is  comprised  of 
categories  pertaining  to  personnel,  training,  travel,  and  supplies.  Our  current 
expenditure  is  apprwrimatety  $81,558,  while  our  proposed  projected  needs  cost  is 
$70,710.  Similarly,  our  boarding  school  administrative  coat  currently  rung  at 
$314,558  as  compared  to  our  need  for  $70,710.  In  short,  in  order  to  do  an  effective 
administrative  leadership  job  in  both  our  day  and  boarding  schools,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  more  than  double  the  present  costs. 

Viewing  the  instructional  component  which  can  be  inserted  into  our  model, 
applicable  for  both  day  and  boarding  facilities,  it  can  be  seen  that  our  funding,  if 
we  are  going  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program,  needs  to  be  tripled.  Our  cur- 
rent expenditure  is  approximately  $189,000,  while  our  proposed  needs  are  $458,600. 

Concerning  our  Pupil  Personnel  Services  component  for  day  schools,  at  the 
present  time,  we  do  not  provide  any  substantial  program.  To  offer  a  desirable 
pupil  personnel  program,  it  will  require  a  cost  of  $296,691. 

Similarly  in  our  boarding  programs,  our  current  costs  for  500  youngsters  is 
approximately  $170,659.  Yet  our  projected  cost  for  a  comprehensive  program  is 
estimated  at  $590,610,  more  than  three  times  the  present  expenditure. 

The  next  component  of  our  model  is  termed  auxiliary  services.  This  is  torn- 
prised  of  two  distinct  operations,  namely :  Food  Services  and  Student  Transpor- 
tation. Studying  these  in  detail,  we  see  the  day  school  food  services  requiring  an 
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increase  from  $76,850  to  $86,075,  while  the  transportation  needs  -main  constant 
at  $60,000.  Oar  overall  total  from  current  to  projected  need*  is  $136,860  to 
$148,075  for  our  day  school*.  , 

Surprisingly  In  oar  boarding  schools,  we  find  only  a  slight  increase  necessary 
for  auxiliary  services  from  oar  curasnt  expenditures  of  $283,600  to  the  projected 
$$18280. 

While  at  the  present  time,  Instructional  Materials  Centers  exist  only  on  an 
extremely  limited  basis  in  the  Bureau  schools,  the  concept  of  the  center  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  significant  educational  developments  in  recent  years*  Here- 
in are  Instructional  materials  located  in  one  central  area.  In  the  center  are  printed 
materials,  visual  aids,  recordings,  programmed  learning  materials,  and  closed  cir- 
cuit television.  The  media  is  specifically  developed  for  and  beneficial  to  Indian 
children.  Such  a  center  is  used  by  students  and  teachers  alike,  as  a  resource  cen- 
ter for  study,  preparation,  and  research  at  the  development  of  instructional  ma- 
terials for  use  in  teaching-learning  situation.  To  initiate  such  a  center,  an  in- 
crease of  $33,710  is  required. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  cost  factors,  there  are  recurring  charges 
for  plant  operation.  These  continuing  costs  are  charged  to  the  educational  budget 
Currently  In  day  schools,  the  plant  operation  expenses  average  out  to  approxi- 
mately $60,000  for  500  youngsters  and  similarly  In  boarding  facilities  to  $113,000 
for  the  same  number  of  students.  Again  these  present  operating  costs  are  minimal. 
In  the  projected  day  school,  plant  management  costs  would  increase  to  $138,000 
and  in  the  boarding  school  to  0280,000  for  the  500-unit  plant 

In  summary,  our  current  approximate  costs  to  maintain  a  day  school  program 
for  500  Indian  boys  and  girls  is  $386,668.  In  actuality,  we  need  a  program  that 
will  require  three  times  as  much,  namely  $1,167,686.  Similarly  in  our  boarding 
schools,  we  currently  expend  somewhere  near  $755,817  for  500  students,  while 
we  should  be  spending  some  $1,775,880. 

Obviously,  the  aforementioned  costs,  since  they  are  operational  and  recurring, 
disallow  the  inclusion  of  construction  and  basal  equipment  In  addition  to  school 
plant  construction,  the  building  costs  must  make  provision  for  housing  for  all 
staff  servicing  that  school. 

In  abort  then,  using  this  comparative  cost  concept,  we  can  clearly  view  our 
needs,  tfnd  the  gaps  we  should  flu  in  order  to  provide  a  quality  education  for 
Indian  youth  in  our  modern  society.  While  it  is  true  we  have  made  sope  gains, 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

We  anxiously  share  the  common  cbncern  for  the  problems  associated  with  the 
education  of  American  Indian  youngsters.  Culturally  different  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  though  they  may  be,  Indian  citizens  have  realistic  and  achievable 
goals. 

Difficulty  with  the  English  language,  geographic  and  cultural  Isolation,  a  poor 
self-image,  inadequate  day  and  boarding  facilities  and  programs,  inadequately 
trained  personnel,  and  inexperience  on  the  part  of  Indian  people  in  the  manage- 
ment of  educational  programs  are  tyut  a  few  of  the  bone-chilling  educational 
obstacles  facing  American  Indian  citizens. 

We  are  couvinced  tbat  extraordinary  steps  must  be  taken  to  meet  these  un- 
usual needs.  As  noted  or  implied,  the  Bureau  proposes,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Indian  people  themselves,  to  solve  these  long-standing,  hard-core  problems 
through  thrusts  of  innovative  programs,  additional  and  better  personnel,  moti- 
vated by  new  insights  gained  through  careful  and  continuing  analysis  of  American 
Indian  problems. 
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STAFF  RATIOS,  SOO-PUHL  UNIT 


Day  Boarding 


1.  Instructional  poraonnal: 

Suptnrtory  taaehtr.   1:800... 

Classroom  taachar  1:30  

Taachar  aida.   1:1,500. 

Education  tochmcian  0  

Oarajai.  0  

2.  GaJdancn  and  coanaaling: 

Supervisor  0  


I:t25.  .... 

....  I:25C  

1:125. 

l:20.vv.. 

....  1:30  

....  1:2a 

....  1:1,500.... 

l:toadwr. 

....  1:3. 

1:250 

....  0  

1:250. 

l:school  . 

....  1:500  

ItschocL 

1:250. 

....  1:500  

1:121 

1:250,  ... 

....  0  

1:125. 

1:4  staff  ... 

....  0  

.  .  1:4  sto*. 

0  

....  0  

1:2  schools. 

1:500  pnpna 

....  0  

.    1:250  pupils. 

l:4staff 

....  0  

....  l:4ataff. 

Ctarkal  0  

1  Stodautartivitiaa; 

WTfCtW  0  

ffacroatton  ?n^*iJ»»   0  

OaHcaJ  0  

4.  Spatial  education: 

Supervisor  0  M:500puptta...  0  M:500pupH*. 

Special  education  teacher  (ratio  to  0  1:10  0  1:101 

apodal  attention  pvpM*). 
A  Wo  (ratio  to  apadil  education  tech-  0  1:3  0  >:3. 

aidaaeX 

Cunfcal  specialist (ratio to special  edu-  0   1:40   0   1:40. 

cation  pupils). 

Schc^tto^  specialist  0  1:  school  0  1:  school 

Jj£H£:-: 0 1:4  Staff  0  1:4  Staff. 

5.  Psychological  aervices: 

H?sy3wlogJst  0  H:500pupila...  0  H:500  pupils. 

Psychologist  assistant  0  do.  0   D* 

rsychornetrijL  0   l.-SOOpupUs....  0....   l.-SOOpupffs. 

HSericaL  0  1:4  staff  0  1:4  staff. 

t.  Social  development: 

Senior  school  social  worfcar  0  0  0  lrachool. 

School sodaJ worker  0  1:500 pep**....  0  1:500  pep**. 

School  social  tartar  aide.  0  da  0   Do. 

Ctorical....  0  1*  staff  0  I34etaff. 

7.  Environmental  living  pofionnol: 

MroaoaaatallMng  specialist  0   0  0  1 

^ronntantal  Irving  Ada...  0  0  1^4puptta  1:1$ 

Principal--  lachod  lactool  lachaol  lreeheol. 

— —    0  Zacooof  o  2acaoc4. 

 0  laehoot  0  lacheet 

1  *-WlS3L??!Tl!!?A   1*  1:175  pupffs....  1:75   1:140  parts. 

Cart  helper   1350  1:125  pupfe....  1U25  lrMpapis. 

Bus  driver.   1:1M   1*0  popes  1:550  laSOpupis. 

10.  Instruction*  ^Hoia  cantor: 

Eoy4^tonspoclottst(lnstructiM  0  lrachool  0  lacfcooJ. 

linear*  totfnttsu   0  da  r  O   Oo. 

Uhrary  aide   0  do.  0   go. 

Graphics  artist   0  do  0  -   Da, 

«  WKh  law  aaoaptions,  asJating  personnel  la  thoso  categories  ara  not  available  In  sufficient  numbers  to  raprasant  a 
'    t  ratio. 
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AOMINIfTRATIDN— DAY  SCHOOL  (500  unit) 


\ 

\  SttfRnf 
\  comparison 

Current 

Required 
increase 

Projected 
cost 

 <■  .  

Personnel; 

$15,590 
0 
0 

16,668 
0 

0 

126,350 
9,160 
5,552 
2,790 

115,590 
26,350 

22,220 
2,790 

Total  

32,258 
1,700 
600 

43,852 
700 
600 

76,110 
2,400 
1.200 

34,558 

45,152 

7*710 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  (500  UNIT) 

PtfSOMtii 

PrtndpiL   (1-1) 

Clerical   (3-4) 

915,590 
0 
0 

16,668 
0 

0 

126,350 
9,160 
5,552 
2,790 

915,590 
26,350 
*160 
22.220 
2,790 

Total  

32,258 
1,700 
600 

43,852 
700 
600 

76,110 
2,400 
1,200 

34,558 

45,152 

79,710 

INSTRUCTION-DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  (500  UNIT) 


Personnel:  ' 
k.  Supervising  teachers  

Teachers  .... 

Teacher  aides  

Education  technician   

Works... _  

Recommended  professienaJ  salary  increase.. 

Total  

TraveKtoacnors)  „  

Suppllos   

Summsf  profrsms  , 


Enrichment  programs.. 
Total  


(0-4) 

(16-20) 

(0-22) 

<0-8) 

(1-2) 


0 

1120,900 
0 
0 

5,600 
0 


944.200 
30,100 

136,500 
49,600 
5,600 
13,200 


126,500 
0 

7,030 
2,500 
2,000 
1,000 


t  279,200 
5,400 
5,500 
22.500 
3.000 
4,000 


944,200 
151,000 
136,500 
49,600 
11,200 
13, 200 


405,700 
5,400 
12,500 
25,000 
5,000 
5,000 


139,000 


319.600 


458,600 


PUPIL  PERSONNEL  SERVICES— DAY  SCHOOL  (500  UNIT) 


Personnel: 

Guidance  counselor  supervisor. 

Guidance  counselor....  

Counselor  aide.   

Recreation  specialists  

Special  education  supervisor. . . 


Clinical  specialist.,   <0-2) 

School   <0-l) 

School  ptycioioSrt.^.   (0-«) 

School  psychometrisL   (0-1 J 

Ptychometrtat  trainee   <0-[ 

School  sods!  worker  «   (0-1 

School  social  worker  aide.   (0-1 

Clerical  (0-6 

Aides  to  spe^'eduation' feeders." ".. .  1 " I!l 1 1 . 1  (0-3< 

Recommended  professional  salary  increase  


15 

r 


Travel. 


Total. 


Supplies  

Equipment  

Student  travel. 


Total. 


0 

1.250 
0 
0 
0 

1,250 


913.172 
22,080 
15, 107 
7,550 
6,586 
88,320 
18,320 
11,040 
6,586 
9,160 
3,775 
11,040 
6,200 
33,420 
16,710 
11,945 


281,011 
3,250 
1,390 
4,690 
5,000 

2^5,341 


913,172 
22,080 

7,550 
6,586 
88.320 
18,320 
11,040 
6,586 
9, 160 
3,775 
11.040 
6,200 
33,420 
16.710 
11.945 


281,011 
4,500 
1.390 
4,690 
5.000 

296,591 


c 
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60 AWING  SCHOOL  (800  UNIT) 


Staffing 
comparison 


Current 


Increase 


Projected 

cost 


Personnel: 

Guidance  counselor  supervisor. 
Outdance  conrottef. 


StuoMacthnejeoolrectDr 
Recreation 
Supervisor 


School  aeeRfc 
School  psjt  lusloRlit...* , 


Total. 


Travel.. 
Supplies. 

Total- . 


Piythoinf  UUI  

School  sects!  worker  uponHow. 

i  Sorter  'aide. 


Clerical  _ 

Aides  to  special  education  tMchon 
Environuiental  Ifvfuu  eidoo. .... 

 A. |  JjJ^^^^J^^gjI^^J 


170,  $50 


6,506% 
98,320 
16,  320 
22,000 
8,586 
9,160 
3,775 
13,172 
11,040 
6,200 
44,560 
16,710 
55,700 


419,151 


313.172 
44, 159 
30,214 
11,040 
15,107 
6,566 
68,320 

$566 

9,160 
3,775 
13.172 
11,046 
6,200 
44,960 
11710 
17*240 
'1 160 
17.4 


560,610 


AUXILIARY  SERVICES-DAY  SCHOOL  (500  UNIT) 


Currant 


Required 
Incroaaa 


Project  coat 


Food  services 

1.  " 

2.  Food. 


Total  

Stasoeut  transportation: 

1.  Personnel.. 

2.  Equipment  

i  r  " 


Total  

Grand  total.. 


.  .  $48,700 
17,400 
750 

0 
625 

$48,700 
36.000 
1,375 

76,950 

9.225 

96,075 

36,000 
12,000 
12,000 

0 
0 
0 

36,000 
12,000 
12.000 

60,000 

0 

60,000 

136,950 

9,225 

146,075 

AUXILIARY  SERVICES-BOARDiiito  SCntfOL  (500  UNIT) 


Food  services: 

1.  Personnel... 

2.  Food  

3.  Supplies  


.000 
1.500 


0 
0 

$1,250 


194.300 
15. 000 
2.750 


230,800 

1,250 

232,050 

Studont  transportation: 

12,000 
4.000 
4,000 

25,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 

H,000 
4,000 
4,000 

25,000 

Total  

45,000 

0 

45,000 

Donrntorj^w^plles: 

7,600 
0 

3,400 
5,000 

11,200 
5,000 

7,900 
0 

9,400 
25,000 

16,200 
25,000 

Grand  total  

283,600 

34, 85S 

316,250 
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^    „  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATBHAU  CENTER  (500  UNIT) 


h^nUdcwt.   41,710 

PUNT  MANAGEMENT  (900  UNIT) 


Currant 

Protected 
eort 

inrttag  wfcoti  opmiHm 

  180,000 

  uioeo 

171,000 
107,000 

<$$ 

SUMMARY  (500  UNIT) 

teytthooi  

  |3K,I6I 

S7I1.0M 
1,020,013 

Senator  Hughes.  The  hearing  is  adjourned* 

(Whereupon,  at  1  pan.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.) 
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INDIAN  EDUCATION,  1969 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  11,  I960 

TIS,  Senate, 
Sttbcokhittee  on  Indian  Education 

OF  THS  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  FtTBUO  WeUTAKE, 

Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  7 :30  p.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  the  audi- 
torium of  Alaakaland,  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  Senator  Kennedy  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kennedy  and  Mondale. 

Also  present :  Senator  Stevens  and  Representative  Pollock. 

Senator  Kjcnnidy,  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  I  welcome 
you  to  the  public  hearing  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation, The  hearing  this  evening  brings  to  a  close  three  arduous  but 
rewarding  days  of  field  investigation  in  the  State  of  Alaska* 

The  central  question  before  us  this  evening  is,  what  must  be  done 
to  provide  an  equal  and  effective  educational  program  for  all  Native 
students.  In  searching  for  answers  to  that  question,  we  have  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  across  your  State,  visiting  Federal,  State,  and 
public  schools  in  large  and  small  native  villages, 

Some  people  have  seen  fit  to  call  this  effort  political.  It  is  not  The 
weather  has  done  its  best  to  atop  our  travel.  It  has  not 

The  problems  we  have  seen  firsthand  are  clearly  of  grave  concern — 
totally  inadequate  housing,  polluted  water  supply,  extremely  severe 
health  problems,  malnutrition  and  hunger,  missive  unemployment 
and  incredibly  low  incomes.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  educational  pro- 
grams often  fail?  Yet  it  is  also  clear  that  little  Has  been  done  to 
shape  educational  programs  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  successful  in 
the  face  of  obstacles.  What  is  needed  is  greater  vision,  substantially 
increased  resources  and  the  leadership  ana  assistance  of  people  such  as 
those  who  will  be  appearing  before  the  subcommittee  this  evening. 
We  welcome  your  testimony  in  helping  us  to  shape  a  set  of  far-reach- 
ing recommendations. 

I  want  to  welcome  to  this  committee  not  only  the  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  Senator  Mondale,  who  has  been  a  part  of 
this  subcommittee  since  its  inception  over  a  year  ago  and  has  partici- 
pated in  the  many  undertakings  of  the  committee  in  its  extensive  field 
hearings  in  the  Lower  48,  and  has  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
problems  of  Indian  education  not  only  as  they  related  to  his  own 
State  of  Minnesota,  but  to  all  of  the  United  States ;  but  also  to  extend 
a  word  of  welcome  to  the  distinguished  Representative  of  the  State 
of  Alaska,  Representative  Pollock,  who  has  been  extremely  kind  and 
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generous  with  his  time  and  energies  in  traveling  with  the  subcommittee 
during  the  past  3  days  and  providing  us  with  an  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  education  here  in  the  State  of  Alaska  and  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  strength  to  the  members  of  this  subcommittee.  Senator 
Stevens  has  been  traveling  with  us  during  the  past  3  days  and  was 
extremely  helpful  in  the  development  of  the  itinerary  of  this  committee 
and  in  the  suggestions  of  the  witnesses  that  will  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee and  will  be  Joining  us  very  shortly.  He's  not  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  but  the  subcommittee  has  benefited,  once  again,  from  his 
insight  into  these  problems  and  we're  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of 
the  extensive  hearings  of  last  year  and  the  continued  studies  which 
have  continued  through  our  Senate  hearings  in  the  earlv  part  of  this 
year  and  will  continue  on  through  the  next  several  months,  we  will  be 
able  to  benefit  in  the  drafting  of  legislation,  from  his  counsel  and 
advice. 

So,  at  this  time,  we  will  proceed  with  the  witness  list.  We  have  an 
extensive  witness  list  this  evening.  I  think  that  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  will  benefit  from  your  insights. 
We  are  hopeful  to  keep  it  moving  along  so  that  we'll  have  as  much 
chance  for  questions  as  time  will  permit.  We've  asked  the  witnesses 
who  appear  to  file  their  statement  and  then  summarize  it,  then  we  will 

Sroceed  with  the  questioning.  If  the  evening  moves  along  with  some 
ispatch^  we  are  hopeful  that,  perhaps  for  at  least  a  limited  period 
of  time,  if  there  are  those  who  are  here  this  evening  who  would  like 
to  express  themselves  in  the  limited  period  of  time  that  we  might  have 
available,  on  matters  which  are  relevant  to  the  conduct  of  this  investi- 
gation. I  alwavs  like  to  welcome  those  comments,  lime  will  have  to 
be  a  guiding  factor  but  well  try  to  the  extent  that  we  can  to  solicit 
whatever  testimony  we  possibly  can.  For  those  who  were  unable  to 
testify,  we'll  welcome  your  written  comments  and  well  get  a  chance  to 
review  those  when  we  return  to  Washington. 

Our  first  witness  this  evening  will  be  Mr.  Emil  Notti,  who  is  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  and  William  Hensley,  the 
State  representative  from  Kotzebue.  We  must  say  that  both  of  these 
men  have  been  extremely  helpful  to  us.  They  have  traveled  with  us 
during  the  last  3  days;  we  nnd  them  eminently  knowledgable  and 
understanding  and  we  welcome  them  this  evening  and  111  ask  them 
if  thejr  would  be  kind  enough  to  take  the  witness  chair. 

I  might  ask  Representative  Pollock  if  he  would  like  to  add  a  word 
since  ho  ksG~3  botn  these  gentlemen. 

Representative  Poiaock.  Well  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like 
only  to  welcome  evervone  here  and  to  indicate  that  I  think  you  will 
note,  as  you  already  nave,  that  when  you  see  these  gentlemen  testify, 
they  are  Natives  of  great  ability  and  anyone  who  feels  that  our  Native 
people  do  not  have  some  leadership,  should  have  this  idea  dispelled 
when  you  see  them.  WeVe'  had  a  number  of  very  outstanding  Native 
leaders  testify  from  time  to  time  before  the  Senate  and  House  Com* 
mittees  in  Washington  and  in  Alaska,  and  I  think  these  two  gentlemen 
are  outstanding. 
Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  veiy  much.  Mr.  Notti. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EX IL  HOTTI,  PEESIDEHT,  ALASKA.  FEDERATION 

OF  HATIVES 

Mr.  Norn.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  committee  members,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight. 

I  was  born  and  raised  on  the  Yukon  and  I'm  a  graduate  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  School  at  Mt,  Edgecumbe.  I  won't  recite 
statistics  of  the  problem.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  there  are  plenty 
of  problems,  they  have  been  studied  and  documented,  the  baa  high 
school  achievement  level,  the  drop-out  from  high  school,  the  low  per- 
centage of  college  graduates,  the  health  problems,  the  employment 
problems  and  housing  problems. 

I  would  like  to  move  right  in  to  some  suggestions  where  I  think  we 
might  make  some  gains  at  moderate  cost  and  I  think  they  are  steps 
that  we  can  implement  in  the  very  near  future. 

One  of  them  I  would  like  to  suggest  is,  first  of  all,  I  think  we  need 
a  kindergarten  or  Headstart  program  in  all  our  villages,  and  because 
of  the  leas  structure  and  the  teaching  methods,  I  think  toe  Headstprt 
might  be  preferable.  Secondly,  I  think  we  need  a  hot  lunch  program 
in  all  of  our  schools,  State  and  BIA  schools,  and  right  here,  I'd  like 
to  say  that  I  think  the  State  has  primary  responsibility,  but  I'm  not 

fnng  to  distinguish  between  the  State  and  Federal  Government  here, 
think,  if  we  are  going  to  get  anything  done,  it's  going  to  take  coopera- 
tion between  State  and  Federal  agencies.  » 

I  would  also  say  I  dont  think  the  Federal  Government  should  under- 
write the  State  without  having  local  involvement  and  having  the  local 
people  have  some  say  in  what  happens  in  the  programs.  Thirdly,  I 
think  we  need  a  bilingual  teacher  aid  in  the  early  grades  in  all  of  our 
schools.  The  benefits  from  having  a  bilingual  aid,  I  dont  think,  can 
be  disputed.  The  pupils,  I  thinkt  progress  muchfkster.  Fourth,  I'd  like 
to  see  a  demonstration  project  in  some  selected  area  where  the  school 
boards  have  full  power,  rather  than  merely  being  adviser  school 
boards.  I  heard  a  story  the  other  day,  while  we  were  out  in  the  Kus- 
kokwim  area  where  someone  said,  u  Well  we  could  turn  the  program 
over  to  the  local  people  and  in  a  few  years,  it  would  be  all  messed  up." 
But,  I  dont  think  that's  entirely  true.  We  would  certainly  have  prob- 
lems, but  it  we're  going  to  make  progress,  I  think  we've  got  to  give 
the  local  people  responsibility.  And,  another  thing,  if  we  had  local 
school  boards  that  had  problems,  where  the  parents  were  involved 
with  the  policies  of  their  children,  I  think  wc  would  prevent  the  thing 
that's — the  outrageous  stories  that  are  coming  out  of  the  report  on 
Chiloco.  With  parental  involvement,  I  think  these  could  be  prevented. 

Fifth,  I'd  like  to  see  the  State  and  Federal  Government  move  to 
implement  a  regional  high  school  program  as  the  Alaska  voters  au- 
thorized, and  with  that,  I  think  we  should  expand  the  boarding  home 
program.  I  think  it's  a  crime  to  separate  parents  and  children  for  9 
months  out  of  the  year.  And  have  the  parents  thousands  of  miles 
away.  Such  a  program  is  loaded  with  problems  as  seen  in  the  report 
that  was  entered  into  the  Senate  record  by  Senator  Metcalf  of  Mon- 
tana. The  sixth  point  I  would  like  to  make,  I  think  we  need  an 
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adult  training  program,  Fve  had  people  toll  me,  "You  show  me  a 
trained  Native,  and  111  be  glad  to  put  him  to  work,"  But  before  we 
can  train  the  people,  we've  got  to  get  them  to  a  level  where  they  can 
be  trained,  and  I  think  VR  illustrate  that  with  something  We  that 
Willie  Henalev  can  expand  on,  that's  the  A  VECL  Alaska  Village  Elec- 
tric Co-op.  The 10  people  they  trained  for  village  maintenance  and 
electricity  had  a  third-grade  level  for  an  average,  but  with  proper 
counseling  and  motivation,  they  had  95  percent  attendance  and  92 
percent  of  them  Graduated.  In  that  sense,  I  think  the  villages  are 
being  skimmed  off  with  the  relocation  program  that's  in  effect;  now 
called  the  employment  assistance,  With  the  jobs  that  are  expected 
in  a  very  short  tune  with  what's  happening  on  tie  North  Slope,  we 
have  to  start  training  now  so  that  we  can  get  the  village  people  On 
to  the  jobs.  ,R. 

We  nave  lead  time  to  prevent  what's  happened  in  the  South  and  I 
think  we  should  take  advantage  of  it  and  to  ao  it,  we  need  an  expanded 
program  in  job  training,  and  coupled  with  training  adults  for  work, 
nigh  school  graduates  can  move  right  in  on  that  because  now,  a  person 
getting;  out  of  high  school  is  not  equipped  to  go  back  to  the  village. 
They  havent  learned  the  ways  of  the  village  aim  they're  not  equipped 
to  make  a  living  on  the  job  market,  so  we  need  post-high  school  train- 
ing specifically  for  jobs.  But  I  don't  think  all  our  emphasis  should  be 
on  that  and,  as  a  final  point,  I  think  we  need  an  expanded  program 
for  college  students  to  encourage  more  youngsters  to  go  to  college, 
and  more  counseling  to  encourage  them  to  stay  on.  We  can  make  some 
gains  there.  The  above  points  were  what  I  think  we  could  do  at  modest 
cost  and  I  think  we  should  try  to  implement  them  as  soon  as  we  can. 
What  we  can  do  to  make  great  strides,  I  think,  is  only  limited  by  the 
amount  of  money  we  can  dump  into— put  into  a  program,  and  by  our 
imagination,  there  are  all  kinds  of  things  that  we  could  do  with 
sophisticated-teaching  methods  and  satellite  communications  and  tele- 
vision and  radio  and  teaching  machines,  but  these,  I  think,  are  in  the 
future.  I've  also  been  asked,  "What  do  we  train  people  for?  Do  we 
train  them  to  stay  in  the  village  or  do  we  train  them  to  go  to  the  city  ? " 
I  think  there  can  only  be  one  answer  to  that  We  give  them  the  best 
education  we  can  and  they'll  decide  for  themselves  what  their  future 
will  be  and  they'll  have  the  tools  to  make  the  free  choice,  As  we 
travelled  around  the  village,  you  can  feel  what  the  older  people  feet 
about  their  land.  There  is  a  very  close  tie  to  the  land  and  that  brings 
up — that  leads  into  the  land  problem.  It's  a  Tital  problem  to  the 
villages. 

The  whole  future  of  the  native  people  is  hinged  on  the  land  problem, 
I  think  <we  need  an  early  solution  to  the  land  problem  for  all  of  Alaska 
and  especially  for  the  native  people,  and  I  wont  say  we  should  have  a 
fair  and  generous  settlement.  I  think  if  we  had  a  fair  settlement,  that 
would  solve  many  of  the  problems.  In  closing,  I  would  lite  to  say  your 
presence  here  brings  hope  to  the  village  people  and  to  Alaska,  that 
you  are  concerned  withour  problems^dit  speaks  hifhirofyour 
dedication  to  your  duty  to  America.  Fm  not  an  expert  in  education, 
but  I've  expressed  my  reelings  on  where  I  ielt  there  could  be  changes 
qad  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here. 

Senator  Kennedy.  That's  an  excellent  statement,  Mr*  NottL  Very 
concise  and  precise,  first  rate. 
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Mr.  Hensley,  would  you  care  to  make  gome  comments  and  then  we'll 
come  back  to  some  of  the  questions  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  HENSLEY,  REPRESENTATIVE, 
ALASKA  STATE  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  Hbkslsy.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  members  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Pollock.  We  are  pleased  that  you  have  taken  the 
chairmanship  of  the  subcommittee  and  hare  come  to  Alaska  to  fulfill 
the  promise  of  your  brother  to  visit  our  State  and  see  for  yourself 
our  style  of  life  and  to  investigate  education  as  administered  by  the 
BIA,  in  particular.  As  we  have  traveled  throughout  the  State,  you 
have  seen  that  the  education  of  the  Eskimo  and  Indian  students  in 
the  villages  is  only  one  facet  of  the  wider  problems  we  must  confront. 
Housing  is  deplorable,  unemployment  is  rife,  safe  drinking  water  is 
often  unavailable  and  health  care  needs  great  improvement.  As  you 
saw  for  yourself,  the  people  of  the  villages  have  hope.  We  feel  that 
one  of  the  keys  to  a  successful  life  in  Alaska  of  today  and  tomorrow 
is  an  education.  The  parents  of  village  children  are  willing  though 
reluctant  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  thousands  of  miles  away 
for  what  is  hoped  is  an  adequate  education.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  under  the  present  arrangement.  Fll  be  specific,  and  man v 
of  my  recommendations  naturally  rail  in  line  with  some  of  Emil  s 
remarks,  and  I  think  you  will  find  this  throughout  the  evening,  that 
we  want  an  immediate  implementation  of  the  regional  boarding  high 
school  program.  We'd  like  an  intensive  program  of  seeking  out  young 
Eskimo  and  Indian  people  for  training  in  education  and  it  should  be 
operated  in  Alaska. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  BIA  should  join 
together  to  develop  materials  and  textbooks  keyed  to  the  native  chil- 
dren's needs.  You  might  not  know,  but  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
does  have  a  program,  or  at  least  a  rather  feeble  one,  designed  to  come 
up  with  a  program  of  social  science  textbooks.  It's  called  Project 
Necessity.  It  has  a  very  ostentatious  name.  It's  called  Project  Necessi- 
ties of  the  National  Education  Committee  for  the  Effective  Social 
Science  Instruction  and  Teaching  of  Indian  and  Eskimo  Students. 
Now  this  id  rather  new  and  it's  supposed  to  come  up  with  a  social 
science  program,  an  interdisciplinary  program,  which  I  think  would 
je  a  very  good  one.  However,  I  see  this  years  in  coming,  it  would  take 
a  teacher  training  program  to  get  it  off  the  ground  and  I  think  per- 
haps if  the  State  and  the  Bureau  could  get  together  on  this  kind  of 
a  curriculum  project  that  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  children 
>  of  the  villages.  The  Alaskan  Reader  is  a  Northwest  Regional  Labora- 
tory product  with  some  Alaskan  assistance.  I  think  the  University  of 
Alaska  possibly  should  have  taken  a  look  at  this  problem  right  in  their 
own  back  door  quite  some  time  ago.  I  think  advisory  school  boards  for 
BIA  and  State  schools  should  be  given  greater  authority  and  powers 
in  their  school  involvement.  As  you  well  know,  it's  taken  over  a 
hundred  years  to  even  get  an  advisory  school  board  and  they're  just 
only  a  couple  of  years  old,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons,  I  think,  that 
we've  had  some  failures  in  our  educational  program.  The  parents  have 
not  been  involved  to  any  great  degree  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. This  has  created  a  great  gulf  between  the  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren, besides  having  to  take  them  a  long  way  from  home. 
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The  feasibility  of  utilising  the  native  languages  should  be  explored 
for  various  regions  of  the  State  and,  if  found  to  be  a  spurt  toward  a 
child's  educational  development,  should  be  implemented.  We've  heard 
that,  from  the  Bnrtau  and  froin  the  Stafe  at  times,  th&t  this  is*  an 
impossibility  because  of  the  various  dialects;  I  think  we  have  two 
major  regional  Eskimo  dialects  and  I  think  it  could  be  possible  to 
develop  a  program  utilizing  the  language^  It's  very  tough  ort  a  child 
to  have  to  start  in  the  first  grade  without  any  knowledge  of  English. 
This  is  not  true  in  every  village,  but  in  many,  many  of  the  small  com- 
munities this  is  true,  therefore  tney  have  perhaps  1  or  $  roars,  or  even 
3,  in  order  to  est  through  the  first  grade;  £ 

The  BIA's  line  of  authority  for  education  should  Bfe  investigated 
and  be  made  flexible  so  that  new  ideas  and  techniques  can  be  used  in 
the  schools  without  having  to  go  through  a  tortuots  bureaucratic 
process.  Quite  often  you  have  people  making  decisions  in  the  field 
of  education  that  are  completely  incapable  of  making  a  decision — are 
nothing  more  than  administrators. 

Ae-Emil  said,  I  think  Headstert  and  kindergarten  should  be 
expanded  and  implemented  where  they  don't  have  them.  They  have 
been  found  very  helpful  in  getting  the  children  used  to  the  school 
environment  and  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram, the  women  of  the  village,  or  men,  are  involved  in  teaching  these 
children,  and  the  children  feel  quite  at  home. 

I  believe  that  the  learning  abilities  of  the  native  population  have 
been  seriously  underestimated,  particularly  by  the  Bureau  in  the  past 
Many  students  who  are  college  material  are  in  trade  schools.  The 
native  student,  because  of  the  cloistered  life  in  isolated  BIA  dormi- 
tory schools  often  does  not  fully  understand  his  true  capabilities  until 
he  has  finished  high  school  ana  finds  someone  with  the  nk  attitude 
who  encourages  him.  Emil  mentioned  this  AVEC  programme  Alaska 
village  electrical  program.  Our  first  class  was  about  20  and  many  of 
them  had  hardly  been  to  school.  They  had  a  very  good  man  leading  Hie 
program,  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  interested  in  them  as  human 
beings,  and  challenged  them  and  they  were  able  to  learn  more  than 
just  now  to  wire  a  home.  They  learned  a  bit  more  about  themselves  in 
the  process. 

Ard  Em|l  touched  on  the  land  claims  issue.  We've  talked  about  it  a 
little  bit  There  are  questions  about  it.  It  appears  that  perhaps  in  2 
years,  if  all  goes  well,  we'll  have  a  settlement,  and  this  is  for  theTbenefit 
of  all  the  State!  however,  this  is  going  to  mean  increasing  responsi- 
bility for  the  native  people.  It  means  that  well  have  to  have  trained 
people.  Well  have  to  have  every  able-bodied  man  and  woman  who's 
got  any  ability  whatsoever  and  I  think  this  is  really  the  great  chal- 
lenge before  us.  We  have  to  have  an  intensive  program  in  education, 
ana  not  just  the  trades,  although  I  dont  knock  the  trades  because 
many  of  them  are  going  to  have  to  go  into  the  trades,  but  I  think  that 
once  we  give  a  lot  of  these  students  from  the  villages  the  dignity  that 
they  nerd,  and  let  them  know  thai  they  are  not  inferior  because  they 
are  native,  that  they  have  as  much  opportunity  to  grow  in  tjie  world 
as  anyone  else,  then  I  think  we'll  have  licked  a  great  portion  of  the 
problem.      ^   ,  '       *  7 

I  am  also  chairman  of  the  Health,  Welfare,  and  Education  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  and  I  do  understand,  that  we  have  to  come  to  some 
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accommodations  with  the  StaU  and  the  Bureau  system.  Our  con- 
stitution calls  for  a  single  system  of  education  and  weVe  been  mov- 
ing toward  that  end  by  the  transfer  of  schools  from  the  BIA  to 
the  State,  and  this  is  a  rather  unclear  thing  to  me  at  this  point 
because  I'm  not  sure  to  what  extent  the  local  community  will  nave 
a  say  in  whether  the  school  should  go  to  the  State.  We  know  that  the 
State  at  this  point  has  been  financially  limited  and  the  BIA  does 
a  good  job,  generally,  of  building  a  building,  The  facilities  you  saw 
were  generally  in  pretty  good  shape.  The  State  does  not  have  that  kind 
of  money.  Quite  often  we  feel  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  eet  to 
the  State,  we  being  part  of  the  State  and  involved  in  the  political 
process,  in  order  to  get  changes  in  our  rural  schools.  One  of  the  things 
His*  clouds  that  is,  we  don't  know  how  long  we  are  going  to  have  a 
voice  in  Alaskan  politics.  Twenty  years  from  now  there  may  be  a 
million  people  in  the  urban  areas  and  just  tti  same  number  in  the 
small  villages  and  we  will  have  very  little  economic  or  political  nower 
at  that  gaoint.  It's  a  choice  of  whetner  we're  going  to  "take  the  daddy 
that's  got  the  most  sugar"  and  see  whether  we  can  effect  their  program, 
have  them  come  out  with  the  kind  of  educational  program  that  we 
need.  Thankyou  very  much. 

Senator  henwhdt.  Well,  Mr.  Notti  and  Mr.  Hensl*y,  I  think  your 
comments  and  statements  before  this  committee  are  absolutely  superb. 
I  think  you've  outlined  briefly,  what  I  think,  at  least,  from  our  hear- 
ings prior  to  coming  up  hers  and  what  I  was  able  to  observe  during 
the  last  few  days,  have  been  the  areas  of  crucial  pad  critical  need.  I  want 
to  commend  both  of  you  for  your  comment  and  observations  here,  this 
evening. 

'  *oth  Mr.  Notti  and  you*  Mr.  Hensley,  talk  about,  in  Mr,  Notti's 
j,  as  one  of  his  points,  bilingual  teacher  aids  in  all  schools.  I'd  be 
interested  in  comment  from  either  or  berth  of  you  as  to  the  importance 
that  you  place  on  developing  a  program,  either  at  the  State  or  supple- 
mented at  the  Federal  level  for  teacher  grants  to  young  native  Alas? 
kans  who  are  prepared  t*>  return^  to  their  villages  or  communities.  A 
kind  of  program  that  might  provide  incentives  for  young  natives 
would  be  perhaps  a  scholarahip  program  that  provided  some  forgive- 
ness in  terms  of  their  obligation  to  pay  the  scholarship  if  they  spend  a 
certain  period  of  time  teaching  in  the  rural  areas  with  the  idea,  I 
suppose,  of  eventually  having  developed  a  whole  group  of  native  school 
teachers.  With  an  understanding  of  local  dialects  and  local'traditions, 
they  would  be  able  to  help  many  of  $he  younger  children  who  are  trying 
to  acquire  the  English  language,,  who,  at  least  from  my  observations, 
have  a  very  difficult  time  in  those  early  years,  and  often  repeat  year 
after  year.  What  kind  of  priority  do  you  place  on  that  kind  of  a 
program? 

Mr.  Norm.  Well,  when  a  kid  starts  into  school  and  they  don't 
understand  the  English  language,  and  this  is  common,  particularly  I 
think  in  the LowerKuskokwim,  Lower  Yukon  ai^a,  more  so  than  the 
rest  of  the  State.  The  kid  is  immediately  a.  year  behind  unless  he 
learns  English.  I  think  we  should  try  to  .implement  a  program  where 
we  start  out  with  teacher  aids  and  encourage  these  young  people  to 
go  on,  upgrade  them.  In  summer  school,  they  take  a  year  off  and  go 
on  in  to  get  their  teacher's  credentials.  Such  a  program  is  being 
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implemented  this  year,  I  think  at  least  in  the  planning  stages,  at 
the  Alaska  Methodist  Univeristy.  They  are  looking  for  24  students 
who  are  sophomores  or  beginning  their  junior  year  this  summer. 
That's  a  beginning  but  I  think  we  need  to  expand  the  program  to 
where  we  have  these  in  all  of  our  schools,  1 

Senator  Kennedy.  One  of  the  things  that  we  noticed  is  the  broad 
range  of  ages  in  many  of  these  classes.  For  example,  as  we  saw 
today  at  Point  Barrow,  there  was  a  5 -year  age  spread  in  those  that 
were  attending  the  seventh  grade  and  in  talking  with  the  school- 
teachers, most  of  them  would  respond  that  this  was  primarily  due  to  the 
fact  of  language  problems  during  the  early  and  formative  years.  What 
you're  recommending  is  that  we  really  develop  a  program  that  would 
oe  able  to  work,  particularly  with  the  younger  people,  kindergarten, 
the  first  year  in  giving  them  a  sort  of  a  bilingual  experience.  Would 
you  feel  tnat  this  would  be  extremely  helpful  ? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Yes,  I  do,  Senator  Kennedy.  I  think  we  have  to 
keep  in  mind  that  in  some  communities  in  Alaska,  they  are  just  two 
or  three  generations,  practically,  out  of  the  stone  age  and  when 
you  consider  the  difficulties  of  trying  to  adjust  to  a  completely  alien 
world,  you  are  bound  to  have  some  educational  difficulties  ana  a  lot 
of  the  students  that  have  been  in  school  have,  in  some  instances,  missed 
several  years  of  school,  perhaps,  because  of  living  in  camp  at  times 
and  maybe  having  illness  and  dropping  out  and  not  being  able  to  catch 
up.  But  I  do  feel  that  a  program  such  as  the  one  at  AMlJ  or  with  some 
kind  of  scholarships,  because  most  of  the  students  from  the  villages 
are  Quite  poor.  I  mean,  by  the  time  a  student  gets  out  of  high  school, 
he's  rarely  had  enough  change  in  his  pocket  to  byy  toothpaste  with, 
and  his  parents  are  quite  often  just  on  the  subsistence  level  like  many 
of  the  parents  you  saw  in  the  villages.  And  the  difficulty  we  have,  we 
have  in  the  State,  I  think  15  scholarships  that  are  available  to  native 
students  and  there's  been  15  since,  I  guess,  the  program  was  imple- 
mented, but  the  problem  is,  of  course,  that  we  can't  discriminate  and, 
although  we  do  nave  the  program,  and  when  you  base  it  strictly  on 
need,  there  are  so  many  more  others  who  need  ft  too,  and  you  renlly 
have  to  try  to  tailor  a  program  for  these  village  children,  or  students. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  also  talked  of  the  importance  of  permitting 
the  local  parents  to  have  a  significant  voice  in  the  development  of  the 
educational  program  for  their  children,  and  both  of  you,  in  your 
testimony,  talk  about  the  development  of  effective  advisory  school- 
board  organizations.  As  we've  seen  in  the  past  few  days,  these  groups 
are  permitted  to  advise,  but  that's  all.  They  are  unable  to  hire  or  fire 
schoolteachers  or  really  help  develop  a  curriculum  or  have  a  real 
voice  in  the  development  of  a  quality  education.  Is  it  your  belief  that 
the  parents  of  these  children  ought  to  have  a  stronger  voice  in  the 
development  of  the  running  of  the  school  and  educational  affairs  of 
that  community  and  you  think  hat  this  would  be  helpful  and  in  no 
way  handicap,  but  strengthen  the  educational  experience  of  these 
children?  Would  you  respond  to  what  rolfe  you  think  the  parents 
ought  to  be  playing  ? 

Mr.  Norn.  Undoubtedly,  in  some  of  these  places  there  has  to  be  an 
educational  process  to  get  an  effective  board,  but  I  think  the  people  are 
very  capable  of  becoming  effective  board  members,  especially  when 
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children  are  involved.  And  there  will  be  a  very  short  period  of  time,. 
I  think,  in  years,  where  we  have  an  Infective  board.  I  (font  think  that 
it  would  hurt  the  school  system.  I  think  it  would  strengthen  the  school 
system  to  get  the  parents  involved.  Personally  I'm  not  worried  about 
whether  they  can  ao  the  job  or  not.  They're  going  to  grow  with  respon- 
sibility and  the  only  way  they  have  to  grow  in  responsibility  is  to  have 
it  thrust  upon  them.  I  think  they  will  rise  to  the  challenge. 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  Mr.  Nott^and  Representative  Hensley,  let 
me  say  how  deeply  impressed  I  am  by  your  statements.  I  think  you  put 
your  finger  on  tne  key  issues  and  the  key  reforms  that  are  needed  and 
more  than  that,  I  think  you,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  give 
us  hope  for  reform  because  of  your  youth,  your,  understanding,  your1 
maturity  ,and  your  willingness  to  serve  as  leaders  for  reform.  I  tnink 
the  fundamental  issue  here,  as  it  is  wherever  you  find  heartbreaking 
human  deprival,  is  powerlessness.  Now,  you've  fisted  about  15  points  of 
common  sense:  long  overdue  reforms  such  as  Headstart,  hot  lunch 
programs,  local  control  of  schools  which  everyone  else  has  had  for 
150  years,  bilingual  programs  which  are  widely  found  around  the 
world  but  not  in  Alaska,  and  many  other  programs  that  are  so  obvious 
that  erne  wonders  wby  we  would  meet  in  1969  and  have  to  discuss  them 
any  longeh  I  think  the  answer  is,  as  you  put  it,  that  those  who  direct 
and  control  the  educational  systems,  and  those  who  Control  some  of 
the  other  programs,  simply  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  under- 
stand the  needs  of  those  for  whom  these  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  first  place.  We've  seen  many,  many,  examples  of  this 
throughout  our  trip.  We  haven't  seen  a  single  Eskimo  or  Indian 
teacher.  I  can't  believe  that  would  ever  be  true  if  Indians  and  Eskimos 
ran  their  own  schools. 

We've  seen  communities  in  which  people's  health  is  in  jeopardy 
because  of  contaminated  food  and. water  and  within  a  few  steps,  good, 
clean  water  \yas  available  to  a  Fedteral  institution  or  a  Bureau  school, 
but  not  made  Available  to  citizens  of  the  community.  We've  seen  one 
community  where  the  cost  of  water  was  prohibitive.  We've  seen  Fed- 
eral facilities,  and  others,  employing  a  large  number  of  people  but  a 
very  small  number  of  community  natives,  who  so  desperately  need 
that  employment  We've  seen  people  who've  lived  on  lana  for  centuries 
pleading  for  the  right  to  reassert  control  over  that  land.  We  saw  one 
school  district,  and  I'm  sure  there  were  others,  where  teachers  told 
us  that  the  children  came  to  school  hungry.  Some  of  them  came  to 
school  witi:  no  sleep,  unable  to  stay  awake Tbecause  of  malnutrition  and 
hunger,  and  yet  the  school  district  said  they  couldn't  afford  a  lunch 
counter  to  feed  those  children.  We  saw  libraries  serving  Eskimos  and 
Indians  with  not  a  single  textbook  or  history  book  or  any  other  piece 
of  written  material  that  even  remotely  speaks  of  their  history  or  of 
their  pride  or  of  thejr  culture,  or  anything  that  would  cause  them 
to  feel  pride  or  understanding  in  themselves.  We  know  that  many  of 
these  children  start  school  with  no  understanding  of  the  English 
language  and  are  taught  by  teachers  who  have  no  understanding  of 
the  Eskimo  or  the  Indian  language,  and  I  think  any  educational 
psychologist  or  any  good  teacher  win  tell  you  that  that  is  a  guaranteed 
formula  for  human  wreckage,  and  that's  what  we're  doing,  wrecking 
humans. 
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Now,  all  of  this  lends  up  to  my  Question.  How  do  wt  restructure 
the  control  of  these  institutions  so  that  they  are  controlled  by  those 
they  serve  and  are  sensitive  and  responsible  to  those  who  are  to  be 
served?  One  of  your  suggestions,  which  I  think  is  long  overdue  is 
local  control  of  the  schoofdistricts.  Do  you  have  any  other  suggestions 
about  how  we  might  condition  Federal  aid  or  State  aid,  shape  other 
programs,  OEO,  sewer  and  water  programs,  employment  programs, 
economic  development  programs,  to  make  certain  that  they  do  what 
they're  supposed  to  do,  work  for  those  who  need  the  help  and  not  for 
others  somewhere  along  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Norn.  I  can't  sjjeak  for  what  may  happen  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  think,  in  Alaska,  that  the  OEO  programs  have 
done  a  great  thing  for  the  reason  that  they  have  involved  local  people. 
They  have  encouraged  us  in  the  rural  areas  to  make  decisions  on 
economic  development,  on  health,  on  education,  involving  Headstart, 
involving  projects  that  the  villages  consider  important. 

Senator  Mondale.  And  it  was  significant,  was  it  not,  that  every 
Headstart  program  we  saw  was  run  by  the  natives  of  the  community, 
Eskimos  and  Indians,  and  that  the  white  teachers  were  saying  the 
children  were  coming  to  school  far  better  prepared  in  the  first  grade? 

Mr.  Norn.  When  I  say  that,  and  I  hear  all  kinds  of  stories  about 
what  OEO  is  doing  in  the  States,  but  in  Alaska,  I  think,  in  my  opinion, 
it  has  been  very  good  for  Alaska  in  that,  when  we  involve  Federal 
money  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  these  boards, 
involve  people.  When  we  talk  about  regional  or  local  school  boards, 
from  these  local  boards  they  should  get  regional  boards  and  from  the 
regional  boards  they  should  be  moved  into  the  State  school  board.  In 
that  way  I  think  we'll  get  the  village  people  represented  on  the  State 
school  board  where  the  decisions  are  made  for  education  in  Alaska.  I 
j  ust  say  involve  the  local  people  some  more. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Hensley  ? 

Mr.  Henbley.  WelL  you  went  a  little  bit  beyond  education. 

Senator  Mondale.  Wouldn't  you  agree  that  you  can't  separate  edu- 
cation from  health  or  housing  or  employment!  It's  all  tiea  together? 

Mr.  Hsnsult.  Yeah,  I  agree.  In  fact,  that  was  one  of  my  points.  I 
was  thinking  in  terms  of  involvement  of  the  people  in  the  villages  in 
the  field  of  education  through  the  school  boards,  naturally,  but  if 
you're  going  to  go  beyond  that,  I  don't  know  exactly— your  under- 
standing of  what  a  native  group  is,  is  somewhat  different,  I  think,  you 
realize  at  least  when  it  applies  to  Alaska.  Those  Indians  in  your  State, 
they  have  existing  tribal  councils  with  some  income  and  their  own 
land  or  at  lepst  land  in  trust  for  them  and  there  they  have  the  authority 
to  operate  whatever  programs  are  in  their  community.  Here  in  Alaska, 
all  we  have  is  a  recognized  tillage  group  with  no  income,  quite  often, 
unless  it's  their  own  self  taxation  and  no  land  base  to  speak  of  or  no 
industry,  and  in  our  proposed  claim  settlement  we  are  asking  for  rec- 
ognition of  regional  associations  which  are  not  necessarily  tribal 
groups  as  such,  put  are  business  corporations.  And  we  feel  that,  at  least 
if  this  entity  is  funded  through  this  claim  settlement,  then  that  would 
give  us  the  control  over  the  finances  and  jperhaps  even  the  programs 
that  some  of  the  Federal  agencies  have  within  that  region.  Of  course 
this  couldn't  be  done  completely  and  imediately  by  the  people  alene 
but  we  feel  that  there  are  enough  existing  institutions  that  would 
assist  us.  Some  of  the  foundations  and  there  are  many  Federal  tech- 
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nicians  that  are  within  the  various  agencies  of  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  that  we  could  use  to  assist  us.  But  you  hit  it  right 
there.  As  part  of  our  problem  had  been  that  we  have  been  powerless 
and  we  have  pretty  much  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  province 
of  doing  anything  that  means  anything  is  the  white  man's,  Ox  course, 
we  all  know  this  is  fallacious,  it's  just  that  we've  been  used  to  a  differ- 
ent style  of  living,  but  I  think  most  native  people  in  the  villages  and 
in  the  cities  are  not  averse  to  change,  but  if  it's  going  to  be  changed, 
then  it's  going:  to  be  some  change  on  our  terms,  too. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Thanks  very  much,  Mr.  Hensley. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Stevens,'do  you  want  to  sav  anything? 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  time  is 
short  and  rather  than  question  our  own  people,  I'd  just  as  soon  wait. 

Representative  Pollock.  May  X  make  one  comment,  Mr.  Chairman? 
In  addressing  our  attention  to  the  matter  of  college  education  for  na- 
tives, it's  abundantly  clear,  I  think,  to  everyone  on  the  committee  who 
made  the  trip  that,  while  there's  massive  unemployment  in  the  villages, 
there's  one  job  requirement  in  every  village  that  is  uniformly  necessary 
and  it's  almost  universally  that  persons  filling  these  jobs  are  imported 
from  the  "outside,"  Of  course,  Fm  talking  about  the  teachers.  In  every 
case,  we  hear  people  say  that  once  they  get  an  education,  it's  a  problem 
whether  they'll  return  to  the  village  or  not  because  they  have  nothing 
to  do.  There's  no  job  for  them  to  go  to.  But  there  is  this  job,  and  it 
seems  to  me  an  obvious  need,  Mr.  Chains  n,  that  we  have  to  make 
some  kind  of  an  intensive  assault  on  this  particular  problem  and  it 
occurred  to  me  during  the  day  today,  after  this  thing  coming  up  over 
and  over,  that  perhaps  the  legislation  for  the  native  land  claims 
settlement  should  involve  a  provision  for  a  specific  grant  for 
native  teacher  training.  Perhaps  with  the  proper  incentives  that  jou 
indicated,  Mr..  Chairman,  where,  after  they  serve  a  particular  time, 
the  loan  would  be  eliminated.  As  Senator  Mondale  said,  we  found  not 
one  Eskimo  or  Indian  teacher  in  any  of  the  villages  we  went  to.  Sev- 
eral obvious  things  would  happen,  of  course.  Those  people  who  would 
get  the  training  and  knew  they  could  get  a  job  in  the  villages,  would 
have  an  incentive  to  return  home,  which  is  something  we  aont  have 
now,  and  they  could  provide  the  bilingual  training  that  really,  no 
one  else  is  capable  of  doing.  They  could  because  they  would  be  inter- 
ested enough  to  teach  the  nistory  and  the  heritage  and  the  language 
which  would  be  one  of  the  things  I  think  we  found  very  desirable.  And 
I  think  one  of  the  obvious  factors  is  that  there  would  then  be  a  low 
turnover  rate.  Right  now,  we  have  a  very  high  turnover  rate  of  teach- 
ers going  out  into  the  "bush."  And,  I  guess,  lastly,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  would  follow,  is  that  there  would  be  an  incentive 
for  those  children  who  are  in  the  village  to  see  someone  who  did  be- 
come a  success,  who  developed  a  profession  and  who  was  doing  some 
good  in  the  village  and  it  would  give  them  some  incentive  to  emulate 
them.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kennedy.  A  very  helpful  comment. 

Mr.  Henslet.  Well,  Senator  Kennedy,  we've  always  thought  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  settlement  of  this  land  issue,  that  the  people  would 
take  care  of  those  problems  that  felt  were  very  serious  and  1  am  sure 
that  practically  every  area  of  the  State  would  be  concerned  about 
what  Mr.  Pollock  is  concerned  about,  that  is  of  getting  native  teachers 
and  this  would  be  a  priority  item.  It  would  not  necessitate  the  ear- 
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marking  of  any  funds  for  this  and  I  think,  perhaps  we'd  probably  be 
favorable  toward  no  earmarking  of  funds  for  anything.  That  means 
we  could  set  the  priorities. 

Senator  Kennedy.  But,  of  course,  you're  not  suggesting  that  we 
ought  to  wait — we're  all  hopeful  that  those  land  claims  are  worked  out 
ana  worked  out  expeditiously,  but  certainly  we  don't  want  to  halt 
the  kinds  of  programs  that  nave  been  identified  or  suggested  here 
and  make  them  dependent  upon  the  outcome  of  proceedings  which,  as 
you  pointed  out  to  me  so  eloquently  during  the  course  of  the  last  few 
dam  have  taken  such  a  long  period  of  time  already. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Well,  Senator,  we're  kind  of  like  the  State  in  a  way. 
You  know  the  State  a  got  all  these  vast  plans  they'd  like  to  see  imple- 
mented when  the  oil  money  starts  coming  in,  and  of  course,  we  don't 
want  to  wait  on  the  settlement  of  this  lands  issue.  It  might  be  more 
than  a  couple  of  years,  it  may  be  another  30  years.  But,  since  we  do 
have  a  great  deal  of  Federal  money  coming  in,  you  are  correct.  There 
must  be  9ome  better  ways  to  spend  this  money  and  I  think  some  policy 
changes  could  be  made  bv  the  subcommittee  that  would  implement  some 
of  the  goals  that  we  would  like  to  reach. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  just  want  to  make  one  comment  about  encour- 
aging native  Alaskans  to  teach,  and  that  is  that  I  think  it's  partly 
making  it  financially  possible  for  them  to  obtain  these  educations  and 
to  motivate  them,  I  think  that's  obvious.  But  also,  I  think  it's  a  part 
of  creating  an  educational  institution  that  they  think  is  worth  teaching 
in.  I  noted  at  Rough  Rock,  which  is,  I  think,  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
periment in  Indian  education  in  the  country  today  and  which  Is  con- 
trolled by  an  elected  all-Navajo  board,  only  one  of  whom  can  speak 
English,,  that  they  now  have  11  Navajo  teachers  at  their  school.  These 
teachers  had  left  the  reservation,  the  "bush,"  it's  kind  of  a  dusty  bush  in 
the  Navajo,  but  they  left  it.  They  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  it. 
And  the  big  BIA  schools  there  were  unable  to  attract  more  than  one  or 
two  Navajo  teachers  at  best,  with  faculties  three  and  four  times  the  size. 
But  because  Rough  Rock  is  an  educational  system  of  integrity  which 
is  consistent  with  their  traditions  and  their  language  and  the  cuture 
of  the  Navajos,  their  own  system,  the  young  Navajos  who  have  com- 
pleted high  school  and  college  want  to  come  rack  and  help  their  people; 
and  partly  because,  for  the  first  time,  it's  going  to  make  a  difference. 
They  didn't  wait  for  the  Federal  Government  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Federal  Government  has  decided  they 
are  not  eligible.  They  went  ahead  and  developed  their  own  bilingual 
education.  They  have  developed  more  Navajo  teaching  textbooks  in 
2  years  than  the  BIA  has  developed  in  a  hundred  years,  because  I  think 
they  know  their  problems  a  lot  better  than  we  do,  and  I  think  you 
know  your  own  a  lot  better  than  well  ever  know  them. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hensley.  We  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  up  and  I  think 
Alaska  is  very  happy  to  see  that  you  are  interested  in  some  of  its  most 
serious  problems. 

Senator  Kennedy.  The  next  witness,  Mr.  Peter  John,  is  president  of 
the  Village  Council,  Village  of  Minto.  Well,  Mr.  John,  we  want  to 
welcome  you  to  this  committee.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  very  briefly 
about  yourself. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PETES  JOHH,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE,  VILLAGE 
OOTTHCIL,  VILLAGE  OF  MUTTO,  ALASKA 

Mr.  John.  I  was  born  in  Minto.  I  am  69  years  old.  Never  went  to 
school  and  I've  been  on  the  board  of  directors  off  and  on  since  1938  at 
Minto  and  I've  been  living  there  all  my  life. 

Senator  Kennedy.  How  many  children  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  John.  Quite  a  few. 

Senator  Mondale.  Mr.  John,  Senator  Kennedy  understands  that. 

Mr.  John.  I  got  three  living  with  me  right  now.  I  lost  all  my  kids. 
The  reason  why  was,  in  1936  and  1938  there  was  no  nurse  and  no  doc- 
tor in  Minto  before  that  time.  That's  when  I  lost  all  them  kids. 

Senator  Kennedy.  How  many  children  did  you  lose  ? 

Mr.  John.  I  lost  about  eight. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Why  aid  thev  die  ?  Is  tliat  from  diseaae  I 

Mr.  John.  Yes,  it  is  a  lot  of  kind  of  sickness  they  die  from.  Not  only 
one  kind.  Mostly  with  whooping  cough  and  rrjeasles  all  together,  it 
hit  them  at  one  tune  and  that  way  they  die. 

Senator  Kennedy.  We  welcome  you  to  this  committee  and  we're  in- 
terested in  your  comments. 

Mr.  John.  Well,  I  come  here  to  testify  and  I  really  didn't  know 

i'ust  exactly  what  this  meeting  was  going  to  be  for,  so  I  really  didn't 
:now  what  1  was  going  to  say  or  what  was  going  to  happen  so.  I 
am  really  interested  in  more  education  for  the  younger  people  today* 
The  school  started  in  Minto  in  1938  and  since  that  time,  why  is  it  that 
ihe  village  down  there  just  about  30  minutes  from  Fairbanks,  yet 
there's  no  kids  attend  the  university  in  Fairbanks,  here.  There  is  four 
students  that  attended  the  university  and  had  to  drop  out.  Now  the 
BIA  went  an  awful  long  ways  to  try  to  finance  them  to  the  teaching 
for  the  children  down  there,  but  all  the  kids  that  go  into  hitfh  school, 
except  that  one  time  out  at  Anchorage,  during— we  testified  before  the 
Jackson  Committee. 

At  that  time  I  said  that,  when  the  kids  come  back,  graduates  from 
high  school,  they  don't  know  any  letter  than  I  do.  Why  ?  Why  is  it 
that  the  kids  can't  learn  ?  Somebody's  got  to  crack  these  things  in  order 
for  the  native  people  to  get  ahead  some  way,  and  I  think  that's  very  im- 
portant today  that  the  native  people  get  some  kind  of  assistance 
through  this  education  as  much  as  we  can.  There  are  a  lot  of  reasons 
why  Ithink  the  kids  lack  education  in  the  village.  Because  a  lot  of  these 
kids  never  went  to  school  in  Fairbanks  or  Anchorage  or  places  like 
that  and  mixed  with  the  white  kids,  and  1  think  it  makes  it  awfully 
hard  for  these  kids  to  try  to  get  into  the  college  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Instead  of  that  a  lot  of  them  can't  make  it  or  they  had  to  drop 
out.  And  I  think  the  thing  more  important  is  the  grade  school  where 
they  start  from  in  a  little  village  like  Minto.  Not  only  in 
Minto  but  a  lot  of  ^'oces  throughout  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  salne 
thing  is  happening  to  trie  kids.  All  these  people  that  are  going  to  col- 
lege— all  these  young  people  that  are  going  to  college,  they  went  to 
grade  school  among  the  wnite  kids.  I  think  this  is  why  they  started, 
But  not.  the  native  kids  out  in  the  village  like  Minto.  There  is — I 
asked  a  lot  of  people  about  how — they  say,  "Is  there  any  way  to  correct 
these  things?"  But  I  never  got  an  answer  from  anybody  and  I  think 
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that  it  is  very  important  to  the  native  people.  Without  education 
I  think  the  nativeVpeople  will  be  back  where  they  started  from  and 
somebody's  got  to  correct  this  right  now.  It  might  take  years  but 
then  there  is  some  way  you  can  find  a  way  to  correct  it. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  John,  do  you  believe  that  the  native  people 
themselves  want  a  good  quality  education  ? 

Mr.  John.  I  think  so.  I  do. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  what  you're  suggesting  is  that  that  is  not 
being  provided  for  them  under  the  present  system,  is  that  true? 
Mr.  John.  That's  right. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  you're  further  suggesting  that,  in  order 
for  them  to  be  a  part  of  a  growing,  expanding,  and  developing  Alaska, 
that  this  kind  of  quality  education  must  be  made  available  to  them * 

Mr.  John.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  that  this  is  the  kind  of  quality  education 
that  we're  trying  to  make  available  to  all  of  the  citizens  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to — the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  the  local  community 
working  together. 

Mr.  John.  That's  right. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  I  gather  from  what  you've  suggested  here, 
that  in  your  own  broad  experience  and  background,  you  find  the 
native  people,  the  local  people,  are  sincerely  interested  and  want  to 
participate  and  want  to  develop  this  kind  of  quality  education. 

Mr.  John.  Yes  they  do,  hut  then  I  think  the  only  way  to  correct 
these  things  is  right  in  the  grade  school  like  in  Minto  down  there 
before  they  get  into  high  school.  I  think  that  the  trouble  is  there. 
Because  a  lot  of  times  kids  go  to  school  in  a  village  like  that  down 
there.  They  got  a  white  teacher  down  there.  You  find  that  a  lot  of 
times  it's  awful  hard  for  the  kids  to  go  to  school  because  some  teachers 
got  something  that  the  kids  don't  like  to  hear  and  yet  they  say  it  in 
front  of  the  kids. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  John.  Senator 
Mondale? 

Senator  Mondale.  I  have  no  questions.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you, 
Mr.  John.  A  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  John.  Another  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  up  right  now,  while 
I  have  a  chance — I  have  something  to  say,  is  chat  I've  been  trying 
to  get  this — talk  about  the  native,  local  people  that  fight  fires  in  the 
summertime  and  yet  the  native  people,  not  only  the  native  people,  who 
never  take  out  their  social  security  payment  on  what  they  earn  except 
when  they  get  their  check.  I'd  like  to  see  that  happen  because  a  lot  of 
times  a  person  is  really  up  against  it  and  then  couldn't  draw  his 
social  security  on  account  of  not  putting  in  much  money  during  this 
year's  working.  And  I  brought  tnat  up  two  times  last  summer,  the 
year  before  that,  to  see  i  f  there  is  any  way  that  that  can  be  handled.  The 
onlv  answer  I  got  was  "too  much  paper  work." 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr,  Richard  Frank  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Fairbanks  Native 
Association.  Mr.  Frank,  we  welcome  you  to  the  committee.  You  may 
proceed  in  whichever  way  you  care  to. 
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STATEMENT  OP  BIOEABS  FRANK,  CHAIRMAN  OF  EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE,  FAIRBANKS  NATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr,  Frank.  The  upgrading  of  education  shall  be  brought  about  by 
proper  curriculum  at  the  correct  levels,  by  proper  orientation  of 
instructors  and  motivation.  The  people  should  strive  for  better  educa- 
tion, by  better  school  facilities  ana  more  instructors  and  finally  by 
sufficient  financing  of  programs  which  would  be  submitted  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  where  the  ultimate  responsibility  lies.  Gentlemen, 
that  is  my  statement — written  statement,  and  I'd  like  to  add  more  to  it* 

By  the  grace  of  God  you  people  ran  into  someJbad-wwjtl^r  down  in 
the  Lower  Yukon  and  you  visited  my  friend  who  is  thetOEuef  of  Pilot 
Station,  Clyde  Francis,  and  he  said,  he's  an  old  crusader  himself  for 
his  own  people,  just  like  me,  and  he  said  that  if  we  can  speak  to  some- 
one—when we  speak  to  someone,  welSbk  to  our  white  father  in  the 
White  House.  Now,  here  is  a  chance  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  sit 
at  a  table  and  negotiate  our  problems.  And  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  in 
Pilot  Station  they  are  having  the  school  in  a  log  cabin  in  a  public 
building  with  practically  no  neat  and  your  main  reason  here  is  for 
education,  although  we  nave  many  other  problems  beside  education 
and  we  are  trying  to  attack  the  problems  of  education.  My  personal 
idea  of  attacking  it  would  be  full  support  of  the  headstart  program, 
but  I  think  the  main  thing,  the  seat  ox  the  whole  problem  is  that  we 
must  educate  the  parents  themselves.  All  in  the  past  years  we  are 
trying  to  educate  the  subject,  the  young  fellow,  and  there  is  a  total 
lack  of  communication  between  the  parents  and  the  teacher  whoever  it 
may  be. 

And  here  is  an  opportunity  for  any  agency,  not  specifically  named 
out,  that  we  can't  play  with  this  on  a  political  matter.  When  we  do, 
gentlemen,  you  are  not  going  to  be  hurting  yourself  or  maybe  your 
paitv  or  whatever  it  mav  be,  but  you're  going  to  be  hurting  the  seed 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  general  citizen,  the  minority 
group.  I  would  say  that  we  have  funds  to  educate  the  adult  folks  right 
at  home  so  that  they  can  understand  the  subject,  that's  the  main  interest 
of  education — the  smaller  folks.  I  think  this  is  where  we  can  attack 
the  problem  as  a  stepping  stone.  In  the  post— I've  experienced  this 
myself— I  went  to  the  third  grade  and  the  rfest,  I  did  it  on  my  own. 
I  can't  communicate  with  my  teacher  and  my  folks.  They  didnx  fully 
understand  it  and  it's  still  existing  today.  We've  go  to  get  to  the  seat 
of  the  problem,  right  at  home,  not  only  to  the  doorstep,  when  we  go 
to  the  child.  I  think  we  must  enter  the  child's  home  and  nave  a  training 
program  in  adult  education  and  I'm  pretty  sure  many  other  citizens 
in  the  minority  groups  that  understand  the  problem  would  open  the 
door  for  suggestions  and  they  would  also  help  anyone  who  funded. 
It  is  a  highly  opportune  time,  gentlemen,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
native  people  of  Alaska.  When  I  say  the  native  people,  I  call  them  the 
minority  group  and  I'm  one  of  them. 

Senator  Kennedy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  that  classroom,  in  talking 
with  the  teacher,  he  said  that  in  January,  I  think  it  was  the  22d,  he 
said  that  the  warmest  they  could  get  their  classroom  up  to  was  zero. 
I  wonder  how  you  expect  children  to  even  think  about  reading  any 
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kinds  of  books  or  concentrating  or  studying  at  zero  decrees  in  the 
classroom.  We  want  to  thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Mono  ale? 

Senator  Mondale.  I  have  no  questions,  bat  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
chairman  in  expressing  my  appreciation  to  you  for  your  very  fine 
speech. 

Senator  Stevens.  That's  one  of  my  old  friends  who's  very  articulate 
and  I'm  happy  he's  here,  Senator. 

Representative  Pollock.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming,  we  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  Frank.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

(The  prepared .  statement  of  the  Fairbanks  Native  Association 
follows:) 

Pbepaeso  Statement  of  Fairbanks  Native  Association 
introduction 

In  1962,  the  Fairbanks  Native  Association  undertook,  among  other  projects, 
the  monumental  task  of  unraveling  or  consolidating  fifty  years  of  fact,  fiction 
and  enigmas  of  Alaskan  Rural  Education.  Personal  interviews,  polls,  other  asso- 
ciations (such  as  the  Tanana  Chiefs),  Federal  and  State  agencies,  authoritative 
documents,  and  the  personal  experiences  of  Fairbanks  Native  Association  mem- 
bers, most  of  who  were  educational  institutes  raised  in  the  villages,  all  went 
into  the  effort  This  effort  culminated  in  a  presentation  in  1966  which  galvanized 
the  State  Legislature  and  many  other  agencies,  Federal,  State  and  local,  into 
action. 

Although  our  efforts  were  directed  mainly  towards  secondary  education  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  those  facilities  and  their  corresponding  quality,  we  never- 
theless gained  profound  knowledge  of  the  over-all  rural  education  in  Alaska. 

\ 

GENERAL  FINDINGS  AND  ASSOCIATED  COMMENTS 

The  following  findings  and  comments  are  directed  toward  the  elementary 
school  level.  \ 

In  general,  classrooms  are  too  crowded  in  relation  to  the  number  of  instruc- 
tors. Add  to  this  the  multiple  grades  per  room  aspect,  and  the  learning  oppor- 
tunity is  greatly  decreased.  The  village  of  Akiachok  as  of  December  12,  10QS, 
had  an  enrollment  of  78  pupils  but  only  2  instructors.  It  is  a  B.I.A.  school.  \ 

Curriculums  were  found  to  not  be  standardized  or  properly  implemented.  This  \ 
resulted  not  only  from  the  teaching  material,  but  from  the  way  the  material 
is  presented.  Because  the  instructor  is  almost  autonomous  in  the  village,  he  often 
emphasizes  what  he  feels  is  appropriate,  not  what  is  actually  prescribed. 

The  type  of  curriculum  used  also  presents  problems,  especially  in  the  areas  ? 
of  English  and  Social  Sciences. 

Motivating  the  pupil  to  study  and  accept  teaching  presents  a  complex  and 
subjective  area  which  was  found  to  present  a  block  in  the  paths  of  many  students' 
educational  future. 

Many  teachers  in  the  village  become  apathetic  towards  their  teaching  duties. 
Very  seldom  is  any  homework  for  the  student  given.  All  too  often,  classes  are 
dismissed  early,  or  school  is  held  for  only  half  of  the  prescribed  time.  To  escape 
the  unused  to  solitude  and  boredom  of  village  life,  many  teachers  become  more 
interested  in  dog  teams,  snow-mobiles,  camping,  etc.,  than  they  do  with  their 
prime  reason  for  being  there  teaching. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important  findings  was  the  tin  preparedness  of  in- 
structors to  understand  or  cope  with  the  people  among  whom  they  reside.  This 
misunderstanding  results  in  superficial  acceptance  but  deep  rooted  resentment 
and  contempt  by  the  people. 

Another  important  factor  was  the  paternalistic  or  overbearing  attitude  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  their  instructors  towards  the  students  and 
people.  The  master-slave  relationshi  vhich  has  developed  through  B.I. A.  en- 
volvement  has  overlapped  into  the  fleiu  of  education.  Instances  are  known  where 
only  B.I.A.  teachers,  Vistas,  or  other  village  VIP's,  could  use  clean  we))  tap- 
water  when  the  rest  of  the  village  drank  from  polluted  rivers,  even  though  the 
water  supply  from  the  B.I. A.  well  was  sufficient  for  the  entire  village  as  drinking 
water. 
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PROPOSED  SOLUTIONS 

Classroom* 

More  money  for  more  classrooms  and  adequate  lower  teacher  pupil  ratio. 
Curriculum 

'Standard  curriculum©  to  be  adhered  to  with  emphasis  on  English  and  basic 
sociology.  This  can  be  implemented  by  communication  satellite,  I.T.V.,  by  new 
techniques  that  have  been  researched  within  Alaska.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
English  la  the  primary  language. 

Motivation 

This  should  not  only  be  impressed  on  the  pupil,  but  on  the  parents,  and  can 
only  he  done  by  active  participation  of  the  community  in  the  school*  This  can 
be  done  by  P.T.A.,  school  projects,  dances,  etc.,  making  the  school  the  center 
of  village  life.  It  can  also  be  done  by  implanting  in  the  youngsters  mind  that 
there  will  be  a  need  for  educated  people,  many  of  whom  will  be  future  lead- 
ers, to  return  to  the  village,  either  for  social  or  economic  reasons. 

Instructor* 

Teachers  in  the  outlying  area  should  be  of  the  highest  quality,  not  only  with 
ability  to  teach,  but  the  desire  to  teach.  There  should  be  an  intensified  formal 
preparation  for  Instructors,  to  learn  the  socio-economic  area  they  are  going  to. 
They  should  also  know  the  foods,  and  the  basis  of  the  language  of  the  area  they 
are  going  to.  This  should  include  a  screening  as  to  why  persons  want  to  go  to 
the  villages.  It  should  also  include  motivating  the  instructors  to  teach  students 
as  ethnic  equals,  thereby  instilling  in  the  minds  of  the  students  that  their  own 
values  and  heritage  are  important;  that  they  know  who  they  are  and  that 
that  knowledge  will  give  them  the  self  confidence  to  continue  and  excell. 

Regional  high  school* 

The  formation  of  regional  high  schools*  in>  urban  areas  which  would  provide 
the  rural  student  with  the  highest  standards  of  education  in  the  state.  'Smaller 
regional  high  schools  in  less  populated  areas  should  be  built  as  "stepping  stone**" 
or  Junior  High  schools. 

(Please  refer  to  former  papers,  both  FN  A  &  State  on  this  subject.) 

CONCLUSION 

Education  in  Rural  Alaska  has  been  mishandled,  abused,  underfinanced  and 
generally  misunderstood.  This  must  and  will  be  alleviated,  now  that  Alaska  is 
no  longer  the  "forgotten"  frontier  but  has  become  the  shining  North  Star  of 
the  future. 

Although  critique  has  been  and  still  is  severe,  there  are  many  from  bottom 
to  top  in  both  the  State  and  B;I.A.  systems  who  are  dedicated  and  have  done 
flue  jobs.  Also,  the  recent  recognition  of  many  of  the  problems  has  encouraged 
both  systems  to  begin  the  arduous  task  of  correcting  them.- Yet,  for  the  most  part, 
the  problems  still  remain. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  Robert  Willard,  our  next  witness,  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Education  and  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Brotherhood. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  WILLARD,  REPRESENTING  THE  ALASKA 
NATIVE  BROTHERHOOD 

Mr.  Wiixard.  Honorable  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education,  my  name  is  Robert 
Willard.  I  am  a  Tlingit  Indian  from  the  village  of  Angoon.  I  am 
here  representing  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  (ANB)  as  I  have 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Juneau  ANB  Scholarship  Committee 
for  the  past  2  years.  I  now  reside  in  the  city  of  Anchorage  where  I 
am  employed  with  the  State  commission  for  human  rights. 

I  wish  first  of  all  to  convey  my  gratitude  for  your  presence  in  my 
great  State  of  Alaska.  Your  presence  indicates  an  interest  in  regards 
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to  Indian  education;  I  would  hope  your  interest  develops  into  a  deep 
Concern.  It  follows  that  concern  is  not  enough:  as  we  need  follow* 
through  and  followup  in  a  concerted  effort  to  alleviate  what  we  por- 
tend to  be  a  problem,  not  so  insurmountable)  but  apparently  little 
understood. 

Ostensibly,  you  will  hear,  or  you  have  heard,  testimony  in  support 
of  the  regional  high  school  concept.  I  can  only  concur.  If  further 
elaboration  is  of  necessity,  I  shall  be  glad  to  address  myself  to  this 
subject.  We  have  previously  advocated  that  there  be  studies  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  implementation  of  regional  schools,  to  assure  ourselves 
that  the  supporting  elementary  schools  are  geared  to  that  particular 
regional  school. 

In  tiie  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  we  have  long  been  involved  in 
the  field  of  education.  My  personal  drive  has  been  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.  Recently^  we  initiated  a  drive  that  resulted  in  a 
three-quarter  million  dollar  congressional  supplemental  appropriation 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  grant-in-aid  program  that  assisted 
over  700  Indian  students  on  a  nationwide  basis.  We  have  sponsored 
legislation  in  our  State  legislature  and  we  are  on  record  in  support 
01  the  Headstart  program.  We  detest  any  toning  down  of  the  Office  of- 
Economic  Opportunity. 

As  pertains  to  education  in  general,  the  complexities  of  Indian  edu- 
cation cannot  be  exemplified  enough.  There  are  many  problems  and 
apparently  they  are  little  understood. 

For  example,  we  have  found. that  in  the  administration  of  the  State 
scholarship  program,  of  which  there  are  only  15  scholarships  avail- 
able for  Alaslca  natives  at  the  University  of  Alaska,  there  is developing 
a  problem  in  that  the  State  is  requiring  my  child  to  maintain  a  two 
point  zero  grade  point  average  to  remain  eligible  for  State  assistance. 
When  he  drops  below  the  eligibility  criteria,  the  State  immediately 
drops  him.  We  take  exception  to  this  policy  and  suggest  that  the  State 
retain  him  for  at  least  the  first  year,  notwithstanding  any  grade 
average.  A  problem  ?  I  submit  that  it  is  a  serious  one.  You  must  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  language  barrier  to  begin  with.  When  he  enters,  he 
is  at  a  disadvantage  from  the  very  beginning,  not  only  emotionally, 
but  also  socially,  emotionally  and  economically.  While  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  the  language  problem,  he  finds  nis  other  grades  suffer- 
ing; and  then  he  finds  himself  chopped  off  by  the  State,  policy.  He 
has  recognized  his  own  language  barrier,  but  apparently  the  State  has 
not. 

An  education,  proper  and  total,  is  vital  to  the  advancement  of  my 
people  in  a  society  that  is  altering  its  course  and  quickening  its  pace. 
You  are  all  cognizant  of  how  an  education  in  an  integrated  institution 
assists  in  developing  the  social  mannerisms  so  vital  to  effectuate  an 
education  to  its  fullest  extent.  An  education  can  only  assist  in  the  so- 
cial adjustment  and  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  this.  There  can  be  no 
compromise  in  the  field  of  education. 

As  pertains  to  curriculum,  in  our  larger  urban  schools  in  particular, 
there  are  problems  in  that  it  would  appear  that  curricula  are  geared 
to  the  press  for  higher  education.  This  is  good — if  all  the  graduates 
continued  on  to  college.  I  feel  confident,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case*  All  too  often  a  native  high  school  graduate  is  thrust  into  the 
mainstream  of  our  society  not  knowing  how  to  implement  his  12  years 
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of  schooling.  How  do  we  rectify  this?  I  suggest  the  implementation 
of  tte  talent  search  program  that  is  sponsored  by  the  U*S.  Office  of 
Education  on  &  statewide-regional  basis.  This  program  will  identify 
the  potential  college  student  and  provide  him  with  all  the  technical 
assistance  required  to  get  him  into  college.  To  those  who  are  not  college 
material,  we  should  provide  the  technical  help  to  gear  his  education 
toward  a  vocational  trade.  At  present,  with  the  curriculum  geared 
expressly  {or  higher  education,  we  are  not  providing  a  meaningful 
education  to  those  who  *re  not  continuing  on  to  collect 

Accordingly,  there  needs  to  be  an  expanded  guidance  counseling 
program  for,  our  school  systems.  In  my  inquiry,  I  found  only  one  out 
of  13  rural  high  schools  &at  had  a  counselor  at  all.  This  is  despicable 
in  my  judgment.  If  such  were  to  )be  providedt  I  would  hope  it  would 
be  on  an  individual  basis.  The  <M>unselor-pupU  ratio  must  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible.  Some  of  ou«,eflucators  argue  that  national  studies  re- 
veal that  counseling  is  not  needed  I  submit  that  studies  conducted 
in  the  south  48  are  not  conducive  to  our  situation  here  in  Alaska* 

We  need  heavier  concentration  on  higher  education.  The  national 
policy  of  providing  $2fi  million  for  vocational  training  and  only;  $3  ' 
million  for  higher  education  is  in  itself  testimony  of  what  our  Nation 
envisions  for  pur  native  youth.  We  are  concentrating  too  heavily  on 
making  barbers*  clerks,  and  not  enough  on  making  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  professional  people.  Therefore,  although  we  are  now  saying  were 
needs  to  be  greater  emphasis  on  higher  education,  we  are  also  advocat- 
ing establishment  of  vocational  training  centers.  A  close  look  is  not 
needed  to  find  that  there  is  not  one  training"  center  in  Alaska.  It  takes 
no  close  examination  to  find  that  many  of  the  so-called  technicians  are 
being  shipped  in  from  the  outside  under  the  guise  of  technicians.  With 
the  developing  oil  and  timber  industries,  it  appears  that  this  is  where 
we  can  jiow  focus  in  the  training  field,-  r..  ; 

.  But  again,  ire  our  efforts  to  steer  qualified  natives  into  college,  we 
have  found  that  the  vocational  training  programs  are  competing  with 
those  of  us  who  are  advocating  the  continuance  in  college  These  offi- 
cials arc  tempting  my  children  with  an  18-month  program  over  4  years 
of  collega  All  they  are  doing  is  selecting  the  "cream  of  the  crop,"  so  to 
apeak,  which  represents  the  most  potential  candidates,  to  make  their 
program  work  in  paper*  And  all  at  the  expense  of  my  children.  \  ■ 

If  it  be  within  your  power,  as  makers  of  our  national  policy^  I  ask 
you  to  let  my  people  go.  Let  us  receive  the  full  attributes  of  an  educa- 
tion before  fife  passes  us  by.  In  the  past  2  years,  we  are  seeing  a  dra- 
matic change  in  all  levels  of  social,  economic,  and  physical  environ^ 
roent.  Prudhoe  Bay,  the  North  Slope,  and  other  areas  being  developed 
are  written  indelibly  in  the  minds  of  financiers ;  and  the  State  anxious- 
ly awaits  the  infusions  of  revenues  therefrom.  It  will  come;  and,  when 
it  does,  there  will  be  opened  vtp  opportunities  that  never  existed  before. 
Opportunities  mean  positions.  Positions  mean  jobs.  Jobs,  today,  mean 
an  educational  background  is  needed.  An  educational  - background 
means  schooling.  And  yet,  our  own  legislature  is  reluctant  to  pass 
on  a  bill  that  would  increase  the  number  of  scholarships  for  natives 
at  the  University  of  Alaska.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  no 
monev  to  finance  an  increase*  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  Department 
of  Education  official  that  the  bill  itself  is  discriminatory  and,  should 
not  be  acted  on.  Call  it  discriminatory  I  Call  it  prejudicial !  But,  also, 
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call  it  a  helping  hand  for  an  unfortunate  student,  who  by  no  fault  of 
his  own,  doss  not  possess  the  financial  nor  the  means  to  earn  to  finance 
his  formal  education. 

Too  long  we  have  lived  as  second-class  citizens  in  our  own  country. 
Too  long  we  have  waited  for  meaningful  innovations.  Too  many  tiihes 
we  have  asked  our  legislature  to  act  on  a  bill,  such  as  a  scholarship 
increifse,  and  faced  utter  defeat  and  frustration. 

We  cannot  c$scount  the  relativity  of  the  deplorable  housing  situa- 
tion that  exists  as  an  adjunct  to  the  problem  analysis.  We  must  expand 
the  rural  housing  program  that  was  initiated  by  our  beloved" Bob, 
Bartletfc.  You  cannot  begin  to  imagine  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  such 
conditions.  It  is  entirely  relevant  to  say  housing  is  part  of  the  prob- 
-lem  analysis. 

I  would  recommend  the  following  for.y our  consideration : 

1.  Increasing  the  BIA  grant-in-aid  program  budget  for  Alaska  to 
$250,000. 

2.  Expansion  of  the  guidance  counseling  program  for  all  schools; 
and  professionalize  this  field  of  service. 

3.  Establishment  of  vocational  training  centers,  with  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe  considered  at,  a  possible  site.  - 

4.  Continuance  and  expansion  of  the  Headstart  program. 

5.  Upgrading  of  curriculums  clear  across  the  board.  It  was  called 
to  my  attention  that  in  one  school,  10  of  14  eighth-grade  gradu- 
ates had  to  take  the  eighth  grade  all  over  again  upon  arrival  at  the 
new  school.  I  suggest  closer  supervision  of  teachers  in  the  field. 

6.  Full-scale  assault  on  native  housing  with  the  $10  million  appro- 
priation that  was  authorized  in  Senator  Bartlett's  bill. 

7.  Involvement  of  natives  in  developing  plans  as  pertains  to  edu- 
cation. 

8.  Reallocate  funds  of  BIA  programs  with  regard  to  employment 
assistance  and  grants-in-aid  to  higher  education.  As  I  stated,  there  is, 
an  imbalance. 

9.  Launching  of  the  regional  high  schools  and  expansion  of  the 
boarding  home  program. 

10.  Implementation  of  tJ^e  talent  search  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  atiajawpect  to  your  colleagues,  your  late 
brother,  Robert,  had  pledged  to  hear  my  people  and  to  bring  about 
long-awaited  innovations.  We  sincerely  believe  the  Senator  would 
have  done  so.  I  would  hope  that  this  pledge  would  be  carried  out.  The 
Senator  was  well  aware  of  the  crisis  in  rural  eOTcation-that  exists.'  We 
can  no  longer  shtit  our  eyes  to  it.  ' 

Thank  you,  gentlemen.  In  closing,  if  I  might  address  myself  to 
our  Congressmen,  I  would  hope  that  you  can  locate  a  native  who  might 
be  eligible  to  efiter  one  of  our  military  academies. 

I  will  be  gla!d  to  answer  questions,  if  there  are  any. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  comments  and 
statements.  I  think,  running  through,  we're  beginning  to  ceitainlv  - 
see  certain  lines  of  common  agreement  which  come  through  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  had  a  different  experience  and  all  who  have 
had  a  profound  experience  and  concern  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
concern  for  young  people  and  I  think  your  recommendations  have 
been  extremely  thoughtful  and  have  been  well  stated  and  I  commend 
you  for  them-  Senator  Mondale  ? 
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Senator  Mondale.  I  have  no  questions.  I  join  the  chairman  in 
expressing  my  appreciation. 
Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Stevens? 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  I'd  only  have  this  comment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Bob,  I'm  sure  you  realize  that  I  confirmed  the  selections  that  were 
made  by  my  predecessor  in  the  appointments  to  the  military  academy 
and  I  would  share  your  hope  that  we  may  find  and  will  nnd  native 
students  who  will  be  qualified  to  enter  the  academies  and  in  case  you 
don't  know  it,  of  my  academy  appointments  will  .oe  made  according 
to  civil  service  tests.  And  so,  this  is  the  fairest  means  of  selecting 
Alaskans  that  I  can  devise.  I  think  you  should  know  that  and  perhaps 
it  might  work  into  this  educational  program  we're  talking  about  now. 
Thank  you^  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

Representative  Pollock.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  just  like  to  compli- 
ment Bob  Willard  cn  a  very  excellent  statement.  Obviously  he  put  a 
lot  of  time  and  effort  into  it  and  it's  really  an  intellectual  piece  of 
work  and  I  really  commend  you  on  it. 

Senator  Kennedy.  In  making  a  visit  yesterday,  I  believe  it  was  in 
Nome  at  the  high  school.  They  gave  us  a  list  of  the  graduating  stu- 
dents. I  believe  there  was  a  native  boy  who  was  going  to  West  Point 
next  year,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  and  so,  he's  been 
appointed  by  some  good  Member  of  Congress  from  Alaska  *  *  *. 

.Senator  Stevens.  Senator  Bob  Bartlett. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Bartlett  is  evidently  the  one  who  made 
the  selection,  so  I  think  this  certainly  manifests  Senator  Bartlett's 
interest  and  concern.  ' 

Mr.  Willard.  If  I  irjay  add  one  further  comment.  In  attempting  to 
resolve  problems  in  the  many  communities  of  Alaska,  you  might  con- 
sider initiating  the  model  cities  concept  wherein  all  Federal,  State 
and  local  and  private  agencies  are  focusing  in  on  target  areas  and  the 
full  utilization  of  citizeji  participaton.  I  thnk  this  approach  is  possibly 
the  best  answer.  I  had  served  as  chairman  of  Citizen'^ Committee  for 
Model  Cities  in  J uneau.  T  just  designed  as  I  took  the  position  with  the 
Human  Rights  Commission.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much.  Before  we  get  to  the  final 
two  witnesses,  I'm  wondering  if  Margaret  Nick  is  here?  She  is  a  legal  t 
aide  in  Bethel,  Alaska.  We  met  Margaret  during  the  course  of  our 
field  bearing  and  we  were  fogged  out  from  visiting  a  number  of  the 
coastal  villages.  Margaret  was  kind  enough  to  come  to  the  airport  on 
our  firat  day  at  Bethel,  invited  us  up  to  ner  village  and  later  on  we 
had  a  chance  to  visiC  her  village  and  meet  with  the  advisory  commit- 
tee— the  Parents'  Advisory  Comrtrittee--of  that  village.  I  thought 
that  she  stated  extremely  articulately,  the  importance  of  the  continu- 
ation of  the  development  of  native  culture,  native  history  and  native 
tradition  and  I  thought,  explained  it  and  articulated  it  in  a  most  mean- 
*  inpful  and  significant  way.  We  asked  her  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee so  that  at  least  for  the  benefit  of  our  record  we  would  have  a 
complete  statement.  I  know  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  duplicate 
the  exact  moments  of  our  meeting  in  your  home,  Margaret,  but  I 
hope  that  you  might,  for  the  benefit  of  this  hearing  ana  our  record, 
express  yourself  on  the  importance  of  the  development  of  a  curriculum 
which  respects  both  native  cultures  and  traditions. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MISS  MARGARET  NICK,  BETHEL,  ALASKA 

Miss  Nick.  Thank  you,  Senator  Kennedy.  Before  I  start  saying 
what  I  have  planned  here,  before  I  came  to  Fairbanks,  a  man  from  the 
village  came  in  who  had  prepared  a  statement  to  say  he — this  man 
doesn't  know  how  to  speak  English.  But  he  wanted  me  to  say  some* 
thing  on  behalf  of  him.  He  said  if  I  didn't  say  anvthing  of  a  few  of 
his  comments,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  sleep  very  well,  so  I  told  him  I'd 
say  this.  He  said  that  he  didn't  want  to  see  children  leave  home  at  such 
an  early  age  before  they  get  to  understand  the  meaning  of  life.  He 
wants  to  see  junior  high  schools  in  villages  wjiere  there  is  a  need.  And 
the  children,  he  said,  are  losing  our  culture  too  fast.  The  parents  see 
their  children  after  they've  entered  high  school,  for  3  months  out  of 
the  yean  He  emphasized  that  the  children  were  losing  their  culture, 
which  I  feel  very  strongly  about,  also. 

Well,  I'll  tell  you  about,  myself,  where  I  went  to  school,  first.  I  went 
to  grade  school  in  the  village,  w  hich  is  a  BIA  school,  ana  when  I  first 
went  to  school,  I  didn't  know  how  to  speak  English  at  all,  and  the 
teachers,  my  teacher,  didnt  know  how  to  understand  Eskimo.  Well.  I 
was  too  young  to  observe,  but  I  can  imagine  how  hard  it  was  for  the 
poor  teacher  where  I  couldn't  understand  him  and  he  couldn't  under- 
stand me  either.  Well,  after  completing  the  eighth  grade,  I  went  to 
Mt.  Edgecumbe  for  1  year,  but  after  I  came  Dack,  my  father  said, 
"You're  not  to  leave  home  again,"  and  he  made  it  pretty  clear  that  he  . 
wasn'*,  going  to  send  any  of  my  eight  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
away  from  home.  So  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters  have  been  attend- 
ing bethel  State  High  School  and  they  have  renlly  done  well.  My  father 
is  n.Lerested  in  seeing  us  go  to  school,  but  he  does  not  want  to  see  us 
leave  home  at  such  an  early  age,  a  thousand  miles  away  from  home, 
even  though  it  means  we  get  our  high  school  the  hard  way  like  I  took  - 
mine  by  correspondence  course.  I  agree  with  my  father.  Thirteen,  14, 
15  years  old  is  too  young,  especially  when  this  means  you  leave  your 
home  and  go  to  an  environment  which  is  completely  different  in  cul- 
ture and  history  and  your  Eskimo  language  is  discouraged.  Where  else 
in  the  United  States  do  kids  have  to  leave  their  environment  to  go  to 
high  school  ?  Nobody  in  the  States,  in  the  lower  48  States,  come  up  to 
.x  Alaska  to  get  their  high  school  education.  It  is  hard  on  the  children 
and  the  parents  also.  This  is  why  there's  too  many  confused  young 
people  in  Alaska. 

also.  This  is  why  there's  too  many  confused  young  people  in  Alaska. 
We're  constantly  trying  to  find  ourselves  in  this  fast-moving  world 
s    where  our  culture  and  history  is  ignored  100  percent.  We've  got  to 
do  something  about  education  right  now.  We've  got  to  bring  education 
closer  to  the  childrens'  homes.  There  are  a  number  of  villages  in 
Alaska  for — maybe  like  seme  in  Bethel  area  I  know.  I  don't  know  .._ 
about  other  areas,  but  there  are  quite  a  few  villages  in  the  Bethel  area 
where  they  need  Junior  High  Schools.  There's  probably  a  lot  oi  other 
villages  in  the  whole  State  where  they  should  have  junior  high  schools  - 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  places  where  there  should  be  regional  high 
schools  in  towns  like  Bethel,  Kotzebue,  Point  Barrow,  Dillingham, 
Fort  Yukon  and  Kodiak.  Like,  you  know,  do  it  right  away.  If  we  get 
regional  high  schools  closer  to  the  villages  there  wouldn't  be  high 
high  school  dropout  rate.  Also,  the  most  important  factor  in  all  this 
would  be,  the  children  would  be  closer  to — they  wouldn't  have  to  go  to 
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a  completely  ultferent  environment,  trv  to  adjust  to  this  different  cul- 
ture like  in  Chemawa  and  Chilocoo.  \\Vve  got  to  ninvt\  do  something 
about  the  problem  and  not  just  talk  about  it.  This  last  tiling  I  want  to 
sav  I  consider  the  most  important  thing  in  education.  Let's  ask  our- 
selves a  .rstion.  A  very  important  question.  What  does  education 
mean?  Who  knows  the  answer?  Maybe  there's  somebody  in  this  room 
who  has  a  degree  in  education.  Maybe  he  knows  the  answer.  I  don't 
know.  How  can  I  predict  how  my  younger  1  rothers  and  sisters  should 
be  educated  ? 

I'm  sure  my  grandparents  didn't  know  what  my  Mom  and  Dad 
would  have  to  encounter  in  life.  He  didn't  know  how  to  educate  them. 
Just  like  I  can't  predict  how  I  should  educate  my  children.  I  can't  pre- 
dict how  they  should  be  educated,  but  one  thing  I  know  is,  if  my  chil- 
dren are  proud,  if  my  children  have  identity,  if  my  children  know  who 
they  ate  ancj  if  they're  proud  to  be  who  they  are,  they'll  be  able  to 
encounter  anything  w  life.  I  think  this  is  what  education  means.  Some 
people  say  that  a  man  without  education  might  as  well  be  dead.  I  say, 
a  man  without  identity,  if  a  man  doesn't  know  who  he  is,  he  might  as 
well  be  dead.  This  is  why  it's  a  must  that  we  include  our  history  and 
our  culture  in  our  schools  before  we  lose  it  all.  We've  lost  way  too  much 
already.  We  have  to  move  now.  We  all  know  that  Indian  education 
should  be  improved  and  we've  got  a  lot  of  ideas  about  how  we  should 
improve  our  Indian  education.  Now  that  we  have  the  information, 
let  s  not  kick  it  around  like  a  hot  potato.  Let's  take  the  hot  potato  and 
open  it  before  it  gets  cold. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Margaret,  the  record  will  reflect  the  words  that 
you  have  said  so  well  this  evening,  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  it  to 
catch  the  feel  ing  and  the  emotion  of  vour  presentation.  I  think  perhaps, 
in  many  ways,  your  testimony  is  the  most  compelling  that  we  have 
heard  because  I  think,  in  essence,  it  is  the  statement  of  deep  concern  and 
deep  belief.  You've  expressed  tne  pride  that  you  feel  in  yourself  and 
in  your  "fellow  native  people  here  in  this  State.  That's  something  that 
many  of  us  have  realized,  and  we  want  to  help  you  achieve  this  for  all 
people  of  Alaska.  I  want  to  commend  you  again  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  statement.  Senator  Mondale  ? 

Senator  Mondale.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I've  sat  through 
most  of  the  testimony  that  this  committee  has  heard,  hours  and  hours 
of  it,  and  I  think  Margaret's  the  best  witness  we?ve  ever  had.  Senators 
never  finish  with  something  that  serious.  And  the  other  thing  I'd  like 
to  say  is  that  therl^a  reason  why  Margaret  appears  here  tonight  as 
an  unscheduled  witness,  and  that  is  because  the  cnairman  of  this  com- 
mittee took  the  time  and  the  energy  to  travel  all  over  this  State  to  see 
and  to  listen,  and  he  heard  Margaret  and  he  said  that  this  country 
has  to  hear  Margaret  and  brought  her  here  tonight.  Irm  glad  for  Mar- 

§aret,  and  I'm  proud  to  serve  on  a  committee  with  a  chairman  like 
enator  Kennedy  with  the  kind  of  energy  and  commitment  to  human 
.  decency  that  he's  shown. 
&    Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Stevens. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you  verv  much  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  nice  if  Margaret  would  tell  the  peole  here  in  Fairbanks 
what  she  does.  She  told  us  in  Bethel  and  the  number  of  villages  that 
you  serve  now.  I  think  that,  not  only  do  you  express  yourself  beauti- 
fully, but  your  whole  life  shows  that  you  believe  what  you  say. 
Why  don't  you  tell  them  what  you  do  ? 
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Miss  Nick.  I  work  with  Alaska  Leqpl  Services  as  preinvestigator 
and  I  cover  52  villages.  It's  an  OEO  piogram  artd  we  assit  legal 
aid  to  low  income  people  who  can't  afford  private  lawyers. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  as  a  private  lawyer  formerly,  I'm  happy 
to  liav^you  assist  us. 

Representative  Pollock.  Margaret,  where  were  you  born,  was  that  in 
Nunapitchuk? 

Miss  Nick.  Yes ;  right.  ■% 

Representative  Pollock.  But  you  now  five  in  Bethel  and  work  out  of 
there  to  these  different  villages  i 
Miss  Nick.  Right. 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  I  certainly  think  you  were  a  marvelous 
witness,  and  you've  added  a  great  deal  to  this  meeting  this  evening. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  being  here. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  ^'ck.  Next  witness, 
Dr.  Arthur  Hippler  of  the  Institute  of  SociaK  Economic,  and  Govern- 
ment Research,  University  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Michael  Krause,  professor 
of  linguistics  and  foreign  languages,  University  of  Alaska.  We  want  to 
welcome  you  Dr.  Hippler  and  Dr.  Krause. 

STATEMENT  OP  BR.  ARTHUE  HIPPLER,  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL, 
ECONOMIC,  AND  GOVERNMENT  RESEARCH,  UNIVERSITY  OP 
ALASKA 

Dr.  Hippler.  Senators  Kennedy,  Mondale,  and  Stevens  and  Con- 
gressman Pollock,  I'm  very  pleased  to  be  here. 

I'd  like,  in  a  way,  to  try  to  respond,  at  least  in  part — it  just  works 
out  that  way,  that  I  will  respond,  at  least  in  part  to  what  Miss  Nick 
said,  and  I  think  said  very  well. 

Some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  here  tonight  have  skirted 
around  some  of  these  issues  which  Miss  Nick  talked  about,  I  think 
perhaps  we  might  be  more  directly  concerned  with  these.  In  attempting 
to  assay  the  adequacy  of  Alaskan  native  education,  it's  really  necessary 
to  go  beyond  such  things  as  the  quant itatives  aspects  of  the  question. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  form  of  dropout  rates  and  mini- 
mal achievement  scores  and  so  forth,  that  indicate  very  clearly, 
Alaskan  natives  Son't  get,  from  their  educational  experience^  the  same 
thing  that  Caucasians  in  Alaska  a'  i  the  rest  of  the  United-btates  get. 

The  roots  of  the  problem  are  deep  and  they  are  complex,  but  in 
substance,  they  can  really  be  boiled  down  to  a  very  few  things. 
That  as  to  the  whole  emotional  climate,  the  whole  cultural  climate, 
in  which  education  started  in  Alaska  for  natives  and  in  which  it  con- 
tinues. Schoolteachers  who,  in  the  very  early  era  of  white-native 
contact  in  Alaska,  this  was  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  and 
late  19th  century,  and  who  were  also  predominantly  missionaries, 
which  is  not  an  unimportant  point,  came  to  native  Alaska.  They  came 
here  a£>epresentatives  of  vast  and  often  very  arbitrary  power.  They 
themselves  had  tremendous  power  to  make  decisions  affecting  the 
lives  of  the  villagers  with  wiiom  they  resided  and  they  often  came 
as  the  autocratic  purveyors  of  a  culture  which  was  unconsciously  arro- 
gant and  ignorant  to  the  personal  needs  of  these  culturally  distinct 
people. 
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But  it  goes  beyond  this,  they  weren'c  acting  in  some  arbitrary 
fashion.  Ixiay  were  part  of  the  whole  emotional  climate  at  the  time. 
In  the  middle  and  late  19th  century,  in  this  country  most  Americ  pa — 
most  educated  Americans — held  to  some  variance  of  a  theory  of 
social  Darwinism  which  is  a  misapplication  of  Darwin's  evolutionary 
theory,  and  it  essentially  suggests  that,  starting  from  some  high 
point,  Paris  or  London  or  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  you  could  rank 
order  of  all  the  cultures  on  the  earth  in  the  descending  order  away 
from  you.  In  this  theory  ?  the  most  different  from-  say  New  York 
culture,  was  the  most  pruoitive  and  represented  toe  earliest  stage 
of  human  evolution.  Well,  when  you  find  someone  with  that  theory 
and  you  mix  it  with  an  aggressive,  militant  Christianity  and  an 
ordinary  American  cultural  imperialism,  the  result  was  usually  that  i 
these  American  missionary  teachers,  representatives  to  the  native 
peoples,  such  as  the  Alaskan  natives,  believed  in  the  inherent  in- 
feriority of  these  people  and  a  need  to  bring  them  up  to  American 
Christian  level  of  civilization  regardless  of  the  desires  of  the  natives 
in  this  matter.  Obviously  native  decisions  were  irrelevant  since 
they  were  just  barely  human.*  Now,  all  of  this  was  done  with 
the  very  best  of  intentions,  yon  have  to  remember.  These  missionary 
school  teachers,  because  they  were  often  able  to  overcome  the  un- 
pleasant effects  of  village  Shamans  who  often  were  very  frightening 
people,  able  to  cure  some  diseases,  able  to  teach  some  people  to  read 
and  write,  capable  of  understanding  mechanical  objects  like  firearms, 
they  could  gain  the  respect  and  grudging  admiration  of  the  local 
natives,  although,  since  tney  obviously  hated  native  culture,  they  also 
gained  a  hate  of  the  Alaska  natives. 

Well,  bit  by  bit  through  time,  in  a  process  which  has  been  very 
well  documented  for  American  Negro  populations  and  which  has  been 
fairly  well  documented  for  what  happens  to  pfcople  in  concentration 
camps  and  prisons  as  well,  when  children  are  beaten  for  speaking 
the  language  which  they  learned  to  speak  at  their  mothers  knee, 
when  every  single  thing  that 'they  do,  that  comes  most  naturally, 
their  won  natural  culture  is  degraded  in  front  of  them  as  totally 
inadequate  and  irrelevant,  who  may  know  nothing  about  their  own 
history,  and  they  are  given,  not  only  an  inadequate,  but  inaccurate, 
history  of  themselves,  the  result  is  usually,  and  in  this  case  also, 
a  self-hating  and  confused  and  traumatized  group  and  it's  really 
very  difficult  not  to  believe  that  you're  not  inferior  when  someone 
wealthier,  better  educated  and  more  powerful  than  "*ou,  spends  a 
hundred  years  telling  you  that  you  are  inferior  and  does  40  by  every 
kind  of  action  that  it  is  possible  to  take. 

Now,  at  the  present  time  and  in  this  past  time,  the  dominant  cul- 
ture, ours,  has  been  presented  as  the  only  possible  civilized  alternative 
to  being  a  backward  native  in  Alaska.  But  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tional experience  itself,  and  the  employment  that's  generally  available 
to  natives  in  Alaska,  means  that  if  a  child  has  aspirations  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dominant  culture,  it's  going  to  be.  pretty  difficult  for  him 
to  achieve  them. 

And  at  this  time,  there's  more  than  just  a  little  bit  of  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  most  subtle  of  teacher  attitudes  influence 
the  scholastic  achievement.  So,  if  you've  got  overt  prejudice  on 
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the  part  of  a  child's  teacher,  the  child's  belief  in  himself  and 
Lis  eventual  accomplishment  are  obviously  not  going  to  be  very  high. 

Sec  nobody  really  planned  it  that  way,  but  white-native  contact 
in  Alaska,  mostly  through  the  actions  or  teachers  and  missionaries, 
who  actea  with  what  they  thought  were  the  best  of  motives,  have 
resulted  in  a  preeent-day  Alaskan  native  population  in  which  very 
many  of  the  young  wish  to  be  pretty  much  like  whites  while  hating 
whites  for  what  whites  have  done  to  natives,  think  poorly  of  them- 
selves because  they  have  never  been  able  to  achieve  well  in  schools 
which  were  stacked  against  them  totatart  with,  and  go  into  adulthood 
with  increasing  feelings  of  disillusionment  and  hopelessness  and  in- 
articulate anger.  Eventually  many  of  tLtm  become  social  problems 
because  of  a  lack  of  preparation  or  an  inability  to  work,  a  self- 
contempt  develops  in  this  situation  which  can  lead  to  very  heavy 
drinking  and  the  attendant  ills  with  that,  and  they  produce  children 
who  they  then  act  as  role-models  for. 

Well,  once  you  get  such  process  underway,  it's  not  easily  reversed. 
An  educational  loan  isnt  going  to  change  this  entire  situation.  But  the 
importance  of  the  impact  of  the  teacher  on  the  joung  child  is  so  great, 
ana  the  importance  of  the  content  of  the  curriculum  which  is  taught 
the  child  and  the  existence  of  meaningful  choices  after  he  leaves  school, 
changes  in  these  areas  have  to  be  developer*. 

First  and  foremost,  there  is  a  need  for  oetter  quality  and  more  ade- 
quately trained  teachers.  I  think  that,  above  everything  else  that  can 
be  said,  there  is  absolute  need  for  bettor  quality  and  more  adequately 
trained  teachers.  It's  not  that  there  aren't  good  teachers  in  Alaska, 
it's  just  that  the  percentages  unfortunately,  regardless  of  whether 
you're  talking  about  the  BIA  schools,  State  schools  or  local  schools, 
are  not  high  enough.  It  really  won't  make  any  difference  in  the  final 
analysis  whether  the  BIA  takes  ^ver  the  school,  whether  the  State 
takes  over  the  school,  whether  I  take  over  the  school  or  whether  some- 
body in  Oklahoma  takes  over  the  schools,  if  the  quality  of  teaching 
doesnt  change. 

Second,  and  deeply  bound  up  with  the  first  need,  is  the  need  to  teach 
Alaska  natives  something  about  their  own  history,  their  culture  and 
language,  the  first  two  of  which,  most  young  Alaskan  natives  are  alvso- 
lutely  ignorant  of.  Most  Alaskan  natives  really  know  very  little  about 
their  owh  lnstory  and  culture,  and  in  fact,  what  they  do  know,  they've 
often  got  from  very  biased  and  prejudiced  sources,  so  that  many  Alas- 
kan natives,  many  young  Alaskan  natives  feel  that,  to  be  a  native  is  to 
be  somebody  ho  has  absolutely  no  pride  in  his  entire  heritage  and 
in  his  present  existence.  Obviously  changing  that  develops  a  positive 
identity  and  pnde  in  that  identity.  I  think  Miss  Nick  indicated  very 
strongly  the  kinds  of  things  that  will  result  then. 

Third",  and  connected  with  the  first  two,  there's  a  need  to  adapt  the 
educational  materials  to  the  native  community  at  the  same  time  that 
you  expand,  through  meaningful  education,  the  native  child's  aware- 
ness of  the  larger  world  which  he's  eventually  and  inevitably  going  to 
to  have  to  live  in. 

Finally,  this  can  probably  be  best  achieved,  even  though  there  are 
many:  many  ways  to  go  about  it,  by  enriching  the  immediate  preschool 
experience,  and  this  means  such  things  as  Head  start  and  by  enriching 
the  immediate  post-high-school  experience  and  pre-college  experience. 
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And  this  means  such  programs  as  Upward  Bound  and  such  programs 
as  college  orientation  programs  for  Alaskan  natives. 

I  hope  that  I've  been  able  to  keep  this  brief.  Really  there  isn't  too 
much  more  that  I  would  like  to  continue  at  this  point,  but  we  might 
be  able,  if  we  can  enact  some — if  we  can  first  of  all,  recognize  the  depth 
of  the  problem,  and  make  an  emotional  commitment  on  our  own  part 
to  do  something  about  it,  and  then  enact  those  kinds  of  legislative 
changes  and  those  kinds  of  administrative  changes  which  will  permit 
these  programs  to  go  through.  Then,  perhaps  hy  education,  we  can 
begin  to  overcome  some  of  the  effects  that  this  mLseducation  has  had 
for  a  hundred  years. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  Krause,  our  next  witness.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  SB.  MICHAEL  KRAUSE,  PROFESSOR  OF  UHGTJIS- 
TXCB  AJTD  FOEEION  LAHGUAGES,  UJOVOSITY  OF  ALASKA 

Dr.  Krause.  Mr.  Chairman,  subcommittee  members,  nvy  name  is 
Michael  Krause.  I'm  a  professor  of  linguistics  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  where  I've  spent  the  last  9  years  engaged  in  research  on 
Alaskan  native  languages,  largely,  incidentally,  with  Federal  support. 
I  consider  myself  a  scientific  expert,  though  not  a  native  expert,  on 
these  languages. 

This  research  experience  has  brought  me  into  a  particular  type  of 
intimate,  intellectual,  and  emotional  relationship  with  a  large  varietv 
of  Alaskan  natives.  I  have  obstwed  certain  alarming  conditions  which 
I  have  kept  silent  about  for  too  long  with  the  excuse  that  my  business 
is  purely  academic.  By  now,  however,  my  indigation  arid  alarm  at 
what  I've  seen  has  reached  the  point  to  where  I  feel  compelled  to 
speak  up.  Ae  I  wish  to  go  on  record,  not  as  an  expert  on  education, 
but  as  a  scientist  with  some  feeling  of  social  responsibility  to  my 
fellow  man. 

My  comprint  is  personally  only  in  that  sense.  I,  myself,  have  had 
all  tne  advantages  the  best  education  has  to  offer  and  of  a  good, 
very  well  paying  job.  I  will  submit  this  written  statement  to  you  and 
to  the  oomnnttae  and,  by  your  leave,  will  read  or  skim  over  some  of 
it  hore,  I  will  sptealc  nther  generally  and  not  concentrate  very  heavily 
on  th» linguistic  aspects  of  it,  unless  requested  to  do  so  by  — ; — 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  can  submit?  we'll  include  it  all  in  the  record 
and  if  you  want  to  summarize  it,  then  just  do  that. 

Dr.  Krause.  OK.  On  the  surface,  it  may  appear  hard  to  understand 
what  is  going  wrong  with  education  for  Alaskan  natives.  There*s  no 
question  out  what  the  Alaskan  native  himself  is  sold  on  the  idea  of 
education  as  we  have  heard  time  and  tune  again  tonight.  The  very 
fact  that  the  parents  have  made  the  sacrifice  of  giving  up  their  largely 
nomadic  way  of  life  in  order  to  camp  around  the  school  forming  a 
village,  is  in  Itself,  enough  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  native  is  ex* 
temely  receptive  to  education  to  an  extent  that  is  difficult  for  ns  to 
understand  adequately  here. 

Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  sincere  desire  on  our  part 
to  do  what  we  can  to  educate  natives  as  we  educate  ourselves  and  this 
is  demonstrated  quite  obviously  by  the  willingness  that  we  have  to 
go  to  considerable  expense  anil  effort,  sometimes  even  a  little  soul 
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searching,  to  better  achieve  this  end.  The  presence  of  this  committee 
is  an  obvious  case  in  point. 

But  why,  then,  isn't  all  of  this  working  for  the  Alaskan  native? 
Why  is  he  usually  unable  to  compete?  Why  i9  his  school  dropout 
rate  so  much  higher  than  ours?  Wny  does  he  end  up  without  steady 
employment,  on  the  welfare  rolls?  He  is  now  neither  content  with 
life  on  the  land,  nor  in  urban  society.  With  the  native  language,  for 
instance,  the  younger  native  is  often  ashamed  if  he  knows  how  to 
speak  it,  and  if  he  doesn't  know  how  to  speak?  he's  ashamed  of  not 
knowing  how  to  speak  it.  In  any  case,  at  thi°  ->oint,  feeling  inferior  as 
ho  does,  he  seems  to  be  turning  his  rage  in  •  inward  than  outward, 
but  how  long  can  this  last? 

I  believe  that  the  relative  socioeconomic  postition  of  the  Alaska  na- 
tive is,  in  fact,  steadily  worsening  and  that  his  education  is  rapidly 
leading  us  all  to  catastrophe.  If  educational  policy  continues  its  pres- 
ent course,  it  will  lead  to  the  same  disaster  that  is  all  too  familiar  else- 
where with  another  nonwhite  minority.  The  basic  causes  here  are 
largely  the  some  as  there,  but  here  the  process  has  not  yet  advanced  as 
far.  At  least,  for  a  large  proportion  of  Alaskan  natives,  it  is  as  though 
the  slave  boats  have  not  yet  left  the  shore,  and  there  is  time  to  turn 
back  to  learn  from  history  and  to  affect  its  course  in  a  way  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  us  all. 

What  I  advocate  is  a  sincere  and  enlightened  efforts  to  allow  the 
native  to  maintain  his  self  respect  and  his  dignity  and  his  identity 
through  education.  This  is  asking  no  more  than  white  society  does 
for  itself.  Our  education  has  worked  well  for  us  because  it  has  been 
devoted  wholeheartedly  to  fostering  these  very  qualities  in  us,  teach- 
ing us  to  admire  Greece  and  Rome,  George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Dick  and  Jane,  or  any  other  face  that  we  can  see  in  the 
mirror.  We  learn  to  respect  our  own  ways,  our  own  historv,  our  own 
languages,  our  own  image.  This  is  natural  and  it?s  right.  But,  impos- 
ing this  very  same  education  on  the  Alaskan  nation,  this  amounts, 
simply,  to  feeding  our  own  pride  in  designing,  to  convert  these  people, 
visibly  and  unalterably  different  from  ourselves,  into  slavish  imita- 
tions of  ourselves,  into  second-class  off-whites,  not  nrst-class  first  Amer- 
icans, which  they  are  by  birthright.  We  must  realize  that  exactly  the 
same  education  with  which  we,  the  winners,  strengthen  ourselves,  this 
is,  in  effect,  destructive  to  the  losers.  This  has  been  realized  elsewhere 
by  now,  notably  at  the  Rough  Rock  School  on  the  Navajo  Reservation 
as  you  mentioned  earlier.  Those  who  drafted  and  passed  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  in  Congress  have  also  realized  this.  The  black  man  is 
realizing  this  too  in  his  ardent  cries  for  black  studies,  not  simply  inte- 
gration. The  Danes  in  Greenland  and,  if  you'll  excuse  me  for  so  saying, 
even  the  Soviets,  in  their  education  of  their  cultural  and  racial  minori- 
ties seem  to  realize  this  better  than  we  have.  We  can  safely  take  for 
granted  that  we  will  continue  to  teach  the  natives  our  technology,  our 
language,  our  ways  as  beat  we  can.  There's  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
What  needs  to  be  changed  is  our  monumental  arrogance  in  teaching  him 
only  this.  We  must  devote  a  portion,  even  if  a  small  one,  and  perhaps  a 
relatively  inexpensive  one,  a  portion  ^  from  the  first  grade  on,  to 
native  studies,  designed  to  promote  native  pride  without  which  every 
other  good  intention  will  fail.  There  must  be  some  cultural  continuity 
as  well  as  disruption. 
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The  question  of  where  to  have  the  schools  has  come  ut>  a  number  of 
tunes  this  evening.  X  wouli  prefer  to  say  at  th?s  point  that  as  long  as 
the  policy  is,  in  any  case,  to  remove  and  slienate  the  children  spiritu- 
ally from  their  homes,  I  think  it's  relatively  unimportant  where  this 
process  physically  takes  place.  In  many  parts  of  Alaska  the  native  cul- 
ture is  still  very  much  alive  and  the  language  is  still  viable.  In  many 
places,  only  parts  of  the  culture  are  remembered  and  the  children  no 
longer  speak  the  language,  but  everywhere  there  is  still  much  wealth 
to  build  on.  The  parents  and  elders,  many  of  whom  have  sacrificed 
their  way  in  order  that  the  children  should  learn  the  new,  should  be 
brought  into  the  educational  process  instead  of  being  alienated,  and 
their  role  and  their  dignity  effaced  by  it.  This  is  essential  to  the  child's 
respect  for  his  parents  and  for  himself.  Teachers  should  be  more  care- 
fully screened,  at  least  to  weed  out  the  bigots,  who  still  constitute  a 
surprising  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  teachers  for  natives. 
They  often  live,  bigoted  or  not,  in  regal  isolation,  intellectual,  social, 
and  material  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  village.  Instead,  they  should 
be  required  to  take  an  interest  in,  and  to  encourage,  actively  the  local 
native  heritage.  At  present,  there  is  no  requirement  whatever,  that  to 
qualify  for  the  bush,  the  teacher  need  know  anything  of  the  cultural 
heritage  or  special  affairs  of  these  people  that  he's  going  to  teach. 
Ultimately,  we  should  hope  that  the  native  and  the  teacher  become 
one  and  the  same  person. 

The  Federal  Government  has  supported  a  large  amount  of  scien- 
tific reswch  on  the  archeology  and  anthropology  and  languages  of 
these  areas.  At  present,  the  fruits  of  this  research  remain,  in  effect,  the 
property  of  white  academe;  The  native  should  also  benefit.  These  find- 
ings of  very  central  interest  to  the  native  identity  should  filter  back 
somehow  to  the  native  from  the  first  grade  on  in  specially  prepared 
curricular  materials  which  the  teacher  should  then  be  required  to  learn 
to  teach  from.  Ultimately,  we  should  hope  that  the  natives  themselves 
will  go  >n  to  become  scientific  researchers  in  these  fields.  A  native 
with  my  training  can  do  a  much  better  job  than  I,  and  the  profit  would 
go  where  it  belongs. 

There's  another  issue  here  vhich,  lest  any  of  us  who  support  the 
retention  of  the  native  culture  in  one  way  or  another,  accuses  of  wish- 
ing to  keep  the  Alaska  native  in  a  kind  of  museum  for  our  own  amuse- 
ment or  our  own  profit.  ^ 

I  believe  that  I  could  add  one  f  ollowing  point.  There  are  those 
who  feel  we  cannot  be  accused  of  encouraging  the  perpetuity  of 
certain  aspects  of  Alaskan  native  culture.  Take  the  totem  pole,  take  the 
carvings,  take  the  dancers  for  the  tourists  on  the  other  end  of  the  flight 
at  Wien,  in  Barrow,  in  Nome.  These  things  we  can  understand,  the^ 
things  we  can  appreciate,  they  are  amusing,  we  can  encourage  them,  we 
can  patronize  them,  and  we  also  make  a  goodly  amount  of  tourist 
money  out  of  them.  When  there's  a  way  that  native  culture  can  be 
exploited,  it  will  be  encouraged.  Chflfce  other  hand,  when  native  cul- 
ture, native  language,  in  particularTHImething  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand, which  cows  us,  which  bewilders  us,  we  have  a  naturally  hostile 
reaction  and  we  feel  this  is  something  which  must  be  done  away  with, 
li,  is  much  more  difficult  to  the  teacher  in  the  school  to  face  a  bunch  of 
6-year-olds  who  speak  no  language  that  he  can  understand  and  who 
can,  in  front  of  him,  the  father  figure,  the  appointed  messiah,  whose 
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6-year-old  charges  in  front  of  him  can  talk  behind  his  back  and  be  sav- 
ing anything  that  bo— it  could  be,  "Let's  boil  him  in  oil  tonight,"  and  he 
would  have  no  idea  what  they  are  saying.  This  is  frightening  to  the 
white  teacher  who  has  gone  to  the  village  and  is  isolated  among  these 
people  that  he  may  respect,  otherwise,  or  he  may,  in  general  as  is  very 
often  the  case,  considerunwashed  savages  any  way . 

I  believe  that  instituting  a  curriculum  in  native  studies,  in  the  same 
sense  as  black  studies  elsewhere  is  perhaps  the  only  way  to  avoid  a 
catastrophe  which  we  have  not  found  any  v  ay  to  avoid  outside,  but  it  is 
rot  too  late  in  certain  places,  or  at  least  in  parts  of  Alaska  and  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  as  having  made  these  comments. 

Senator  Mondale.  Dr.  Krause,  I've  read  the  application  that  you  and 
others  prepared  for  a  bilingual  education  grant  to  permit  you  to 
develop  materials  of  a  bilingual  nature  for  the  native  Alaskan.  Would 
you  tell  us  what  happened  to  that  application  ? 

Dr.  Krausb.  I  will,  perhaps  at  the  risk  of  my  own  skin — or  not  really 
because  as  I  say,  I  already  have  a  fuV  time  job.  As  you  know,  the 
bilingual  education  bill  has  been  considered  appropriate^ or  conceiv- 
ably it  would  be  considered  appropriate  for  the  Alaskan  Eskimos  and 
other  groups  whose  language  is  still  viable.  Art  Hippler  and  myself 
and  some  other  people  at  the  university  and  elsewhere  foot  together 
and  worked  out  a,  what  I  consider  inexpensive,  pilot,  beginning  of  a 
bilingual  educational  program  to  work  up,  which  we  already  have 

{jotten  largely  underway  at  the  university  in  other  curriculums,  native 
anguage  materials. 

Senator  Mondale.  How  much  money  were  you  asking  for  in  that 
grant? 

Dr.  Krause.  We  were  asking  $100,000,  approximately. 
Senator  Mondale.  And  would  this  be  Federal  money  ? 
Dr.  Krattsb.  Yes ;  it  would  be  Federal  money. 
Senator  Mondale.  But  it  required  State  consent  ? 
Dr.  Krause.  This  is  all ;  yes; 

Senator  Mondale.  And  did  the  State  grant  that  consent? 

Dr.  Hifpler.  May  I  interject  here?  I  think  that  Mike  and  I  both 
went  through  this  interesting  procedure.  No;  in  fact,  the  State 
didn't  

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  can't  you  just  say  "No"  then  ? 

Dr.  HiPPLErL  Well,  I  think  it's  more  than  that.  It  goes  beyond  that, 
though.  Tho  State  didnt  because  I  don't  think  that  anybody  at  the 
State  department  of  education  knew  what  it  was  about.  You  remember 
that  conversation,  Mike? 

Dr.  Krause.  I  remember  a  few  rather  startling  letters  that  came  out 
of  Juneau  and,  fortunately  for  myself,  I  cannot  remember  the  names  of 
the  two  gentlemen  who  wrote  them. 

Senator  Mondale.  Representative  Hensley  commented  that  he's  con- 
vinced that  the  Eskimo,  although  it's  spoken  in  different  dialects,  and 
the  Indian  languages  could  be  developed  in  teachable  materials  and, 
in  effect,  revived  for  educf>f:onal  and  cultural  purposes,  because  a 
language  is  not  immune  from  it's  culture.  Do  you  agree  with  that 
observation  ? 

Dr.  Krause.  I  definitely  agree  100  percent  with  everything  you  say 
except  one  question  about  "can  a  language  be  revived  ? " 

Senator  Mondale.  I'm  correct  in  saying  that — we're  talking  about 
languages  that  are  in  jeopardy  but  they  are  not  dead  ? 
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Dr.  Krause.  All  right;  yes.  They  can  be  saved  if  the^  are  still  alive 
but  they  cannot,  as  we  have  learned,  or  as  we  are  watching  carefully  in 
Irelana,  be  revived  if  they  have  died.  And  in  many  parts  of  Alaska, 
the  language  hangs  by  a  thread.  I  would  say,  however,  that  for  the 
largest  single  native  group,  about  15  out  of  the  50;000  people  speak 
one  language.  It  is  definitely  writeable,  definitely  intelligible. 

Senator  Mondale.  So  vou  woi  .d  reject  the  arguments  which  I  heard 
repeatedly  when  I  asked  about  bilingual  material,  tft$fc  thflfcroeak  in 
so  may  different  dialects  that  it's  impossible  for  one  persfitt  to  under- 
stand the  next,  and  thus,  the  preparation  of  such  materials  is 
unrealistic? 

Dr.  Kratjsb.  No.  Absolutely  not.  You  could,  with  two  languages,  pre* 
pare  adequate  material  for  probably  three  quarters  of  the  people  of 
the  State  who  speak  a  native  language. 

Senator  Mondale.  Next,  am  Icorrect,  that  under  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  impressive  programs  have  been  established,  dealing  with 
Mexican  Americans  speaking  Spanish,  an  impressive  program  deal- 
ing with  Puerto  Bicans  in  New  York,  and  in  other  cases,  bilingual 
education  money  has  been  used  and  remarkable  results  have  beeto  re- 
ceived where  the  materials  have  been  prepared  properly  and  taught 
by  persons  competent  to  teach  them,  and  that  the  children  who  re- 
ceive such  education  begin  immediately  to  learn.  And,  among  other 
things,  they  learn  English  faster  than  they  would  if  they  were  taught 
only  English.  And  that,  in  addition  to  this,  psychologically,  their 
self-image  is  nbt  damaged  and  destroyed  the  way  it  is  when  they,  are, 
in  effert.  told  that  what  they  learned  at  home,  their  language,  their 
culture,  is  not  worthy  of  repeating.  That  the  combination  of  these 
efforts  has  made  the  bilingual  education  approach  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing new  experiments  in  education  in  the  world  can't  be  doubted. 
Would  vou  accept  that  proposition  ? 

Dr.  Krause.  I  would  agree,  and  I  feel  that  I  could  summarize  my 
whole  statement  here  in  one  sentence.  We  should  have  more  Rough 
Rocks  here  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you  very  ihuch. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much.  Excuse  me,  Senator 
Stevens. 

Senator  Stevens.  Gentlemen,  wasn'tyour  proposal  also  turned  down 
by  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  i 

Dr.  Hipfler.  It  was  our  understanding,  and  I  checked  this  when  I 
was  in  New  York,  by  calling  Washington  to  find  out,  that  the  people 
who  were  on  the  review  boanl  in  Washington  would  be  very  strongly 
guided  by  any  recommendation  that  was  made  by  the  State  people. 

Senator  Stevens.  Yes;  but  that's  not  my  question.  Mv  question  was: 
WflsnY  it  actiiHllv  turned  down,  to  your  knowledge,  by  the  

Dr.  IIiFPLER.  At  least- — 

Senator  Stevens.  State-operated  schools  

Dr.  Hipplek.  Yes.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Stevens.  And  also  by  the  Federal  people.  I  mean,  it  was 
a  joint  refusal  of  the  program  ? 
Dr.  Hippler.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevens.  Didn't  it  have  something  to  do  with  your  plans  to 
start  this  on  the  fifth-grade  level  rather  than  on  the  first-grade  level? 

Dr.  Hippt.er.  As  I  remember  the  letters  that  we  have,  perhaps  Mike 
can  refresh  mv  im  mory  on  this,  and  the  discussions  we  had,  the  reasons  / 
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that  we  were  given  were  so  varied  that  it  was  fairly  hard  to  pin  them 
down*  On  one  nand,  one  of  the  reasons  was  that  some  of  the  people  in 
the  State  apprtffcently  had  never  heard  of  the  transfer  effect  or  learning 
literacy  inyour  native  tongue  as  helping  you  in  learning  a  second 
language.  They  hadn't  heard  of  this  and  Pd  like  to  stress,  tney  hadn't 
heard  of  this.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  they  were  concerned  about 
the  ^act  that  somehow  or  another  this  would  weaken  the  power  of  the 
teacher  in  the  school  to  have  control  ever  the  students  if  it  weren't  very 
carefully  arranged.  It  was  made  clear  that  the  heirarchy  was  teacher, 
teacher  aid  and  then  pupil.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  other  such 
factors  as  why  start,  at  the  fifth  grade?  WeD,  we  explained  to  them, 
of  course,  that  was  where  the  orthography  was  developed;  that's  the 
material  that  was  developed  for  the  fifth-grade  level  at  this  point. 
We  started  at  the  fifth-grade  level,  because  in  order  to  get  at  the  first- 
grade  level,  that  would  mean  another  couple  years'  work.  You  start 
where  you  are.  That's  where  we  were.  Do  you  

Dr.  Krattse.  We  feel  that,  ideally,  it  should  start  in  the  first  grade. 
We  were  just  not  prepared  to  implement  the  program  at  that  level 
at  that  particular  time. 

Senator  Stevens.  Could  I  ask  just  one  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Just  one  last  question.  Didn't  you  gentlemen  prepare  the  materials? 
Most  of  these  materials  ? 

Dr.  Krattse.  No  ;  we  did  not.  I  supervised  the  preparation  of  some 
of  the  materials  and  some  of  the  materials  were,  already  prepared  by 
people  who  knew  the  language,  because  we're  not  capable  of  doing 
this  without  the  help  of  natives.  But  we  have  native  help  that  can  help 
us  prepare  this  material. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  I  briefly  reviewed  'his.  I  just  wonder  for 
my  own  knowledge,  why  were  they  prepared  for  the  fifth  grade?  Why 
not  the  first  grade  ?  The  basic  materials,  why  were  they  prepared  

Dr.  Hifpler.  That's  what  was  available  from,  as  I  remember  it,  Don 
Webster's  

Dr.  Krattse.  Yes.  Don  Webster,  who  was  also  in  on  nus,  had  pre- 
pared his — itjaist  so  happened  because  he  had  not  prt  ^ared  the  ma- 
terial that  he  had,  not  knowing  even  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act, 
had  not  prepared  this  material  for  the  first  grade.  He  just  happened 
to  have  had  it  prepared  at  the  fifth -grade  level. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Congressman  ? 

Representative  Pollock.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Well,  I'd  like 
to  comment  on  Dr.  Hippler's  statement.  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  real- 
ly astoundeekijt  what  1  thought  was  a  very  antireli^ious  statement 
and  I  don't  seeVhat  you're  saying  to  have  any  basis  in  fact.  I  think 
on  the  Lower  Yukon  and  the  Lower  Kuskokwim  where  we  have  a  lot 
of  problems  in  education  as  we  do  in  manv  of  our  remote  areas,  I  think 
by  far,  the  best  educated  students  are  those  that  are  at  Holy  Cross, 
which  happens  to  be  a  Catholic  institution.  The  education  there  is 
far  better  tnan  it  is  for  the  BIA  schols  or  the  State  schools  and  I  don't 
understand  all  of  this  natives  hating  whites  and  whites  hating  natives 
and  so  forth,  I  don't  think  there's  any  basis  for  it.  Does  Margaret 
Nick  look  like  a  person  that's  full  of  hate?  I  think  she's  full  of  love 
and  concern  and  commitment  and  compassion  and  many  of  us  are  and 
it  doesn't  matter  what  the  color  of  our  skin  i9,  and  I  think  that  to  say 
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that,  because  some  people  represented  the  governments  whatever  that 
meant,  were  religious  people  and  were  firm  in  things  that  they  should 
do  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  that  they  built  in  an  inherent  inferior- 
ity justr— I  just  nave  trouble  with  it  I  think  the  native  people  in 
AJaska  are  very  deeply  religious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  without  their 
abiding  faith  and  hope,  I  don't  see  how  they  could  possibly  withstand 
some  of  the  massive  problems  with  which  they  are  confronted  day  after 
day  after  day,  and  I  think  the;r  religion  adds  a  great  deal  to  help  them 
survive  in  what  I  think  are  almost  intolerable  circumstances.  I  don't 
know  how  many  villages  you've  been  into,  I  presume  you've  been,  in 
some.  I  feel  that  Pve  probablv  been  in  as  many  as  any  Alaskan.  I  have, 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  will  continue  to  do  it.  We  all  agree  that  there 
are  some  tremendous  problems.  There's  problems  of  health,  there's 
problems  of  education,  there's  problems  of  communication,  there's 
problems  of  transportation,  therms  problems  of  poverty  and  we  could 
go  on  and  on  and  on,  but  to  summarize  all  this  ana  say  it's  because  some 
people  came  along  and  tried  to  tell  them  to  believe  in  God,  just  doesn't 
make  any  sense  to  me,  and  this  is  what  I  heard  you  sav. 

Dr.  HjppLlER.  I  think,  Congressman  Pollock,  I  would  agree  with  you, 
I  don't  thing  that  there's  any  conceivable  way  to  say  that — to  stretch 
my  statement  as  having  been  some  kind  of  an  attack  on  reli^jion.  I 
think  you'd  have  to  see  this  in  the  context  of  what  I  was  saying.  That 
the  people  who  I  was  discussing,  these  early  missionary  teachers,  were 
very  much  representative  of  us,  of  the  people  that  they  came  from,  as 
much  as  the  BIA — it's  very  easy  to  attack  the  BIA,  it's  &  Sunday  sport, 
but  the  BIA  has  been  very  responsive  to  the  dominant  attitude  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  dominant  attitude  of  the  United  States  was 
extremely  paternalistic  and  very  protectionistic  and  very  autocratic 
toward  native  peoples,  that  was  how  the  BIA  was.  In  the  Collier  years, 
when  things  changed,  people  in  the  United  States,  responding  to  the 
depression,  began  to  change  their  attitudes  about  what  should  be  the 
relationships  between — the  BIA  was  responsive  to  this.  At  the  period 
of  time,  much  later  than  that,  the  people  began  to  think  in  terms  of 
trying  to  release  themselves  from  these  autocratic  feelings  that  they'd 
had  toward  natives.  The  BIA  has  been  responsive  to  this.  Perhaps  in 
some  cases  slow,  maybe  not  doing  everything  everyone  would  nave 
wanted  it  to,  but  they,  just  as  these  missionary  teachers,  were  respon- 
sive to  much  of  what  we  were.  I  myself,  was  raised  in  a  very,  very 
strict  Catholic  home.  I  remember  this  very  well.  I  consider  this  to  be 
a  necessary  part  of  my  own  intellectual  and  emotional  development.  I 
am  not  attacking  the  existence  of  churches,  but  I  think  you  have  to  see 
this  in  the  context  of  the  fact  that  these  people  did  bring,  at  least  the 
early  missionaries,  some  rather  rigid  attitudes,  and  this  combined  with 
the  tremendous  amount  of  power  they  J.ad,  I  think  is  fairly  well  docu- 
mented, not  just  because  it's  what  I  say,  but  because  there's  such  an 
abundant  amount  of  evidence  of  people  who  have  lived  with  this 
problem  over  long  periods  of  time  have  come  up  with  the  same  conclu- 
sion. That  what's  happened  for  many,  obviously  not  all.  I  think  Miss 
Nick  is  one  of  the  clearest  examples  of  that  to  everyone,  but  for  many, 
there's  been/an  internalization  of  a  self -hate,  a  self-defeated  kind  of 
attitude  which  is  exactly  why  we're  here,  to  try  to  think  of  ways  in 
which  education  can  solve  exactly  that  problem  and  I  don't  see  that 
we' re  on  opposite  sides  of  this. 
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Representative  Pollock.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
here  of  differences  of  opinion.  I  think  vour  basic  premise  is  wrong 
and  we  all  agree  that  the  problems  are  there  and  that  they  have  to  be 
solved  for  the  student  You  can  go  from  one  village  to  the  other  and  in 
every  village,  they  may  not  have  a  community  center,  they  may  not 
have  an  adequate  school,  they  may  not  nave  many,  many  things,  but 
they  have  a  church  and  the  people  attend  and  they  believe  in  it  very 
deeply,  and  1  thinkit's  a  very  important  part  of  their  heritage  and 
this  is  not  done — & 

Dr.  HippLEft.  I  agree. 

Representative  Pollock  (continuing).  It's  not  imposed  upon  them. 
In  many  cases  they  select  someone  from  the  area  to  run  the  church.  I 
think  that's  enough  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kenkedt.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  We  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. There  are  a  group  of  native  students  from  the  University  of 
Alaska  who  requested,  and  who  we  are  most  eager  to  hear — I'm  going 
to  ask  if  they'd  be  kind  enough  to  come  up.  Mr.  Phil  Kelly  has  some  tes- 
timony that's  been  filed  with  the  committee,  their  names  did  not  ap- 

Kar  on  the  witness  list  but  they  were  scheduled  to  testify  and  they 
d  prepared  testimony,  so  I'll  ask  at  this  time  if  Mr.  Kelly  will 
come  up  and  the  other  students  who  are  with  him  from  the  University 
of  Alaska. 

STATEMENT  OF  PHIL  KELLY,  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  NATIVE 
STUDENT  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  we  have  a  Mr.  John  An  dak. 
Senator  Kennedy.  John,  you're  wek  >me  to — I'll  ask  for  any 
others- — 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  we  brought  the  whole  group.  There'll  probably  be 
about  50  students.  # 


Senator  Kennedy.  Well  that's  all  right.  We'll  let  you  apeak  for  them, 
Mr.  Kelly.  We  want  to  welcome  you  here*  As  in  so  many  undertak- 
ings and  concerns  of  our  Nation  at  this  time,  many  of  the  most  imagina- 
tive proposals,  much  of  the  deepest  concerns  and  expressions  of  ideal- 
ism have  come  from  the  young^  people  in  our  country  on  many  of  the 
most  pressing  problems.  Certainly  this  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
course  of  1968  and  again  in  1969,  and  so  I  think  this  comment  by 
you  as  the  representative  of  the  Native  Student  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation will  be  extremely  important.  I  want  to  welcome -you  in  your 
appearance  before  the  committee  this  evening.  You  may  proceed. 
Perhaps,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  if  you'd  be  kind  enough  to 
introduce  your  associates  here  just  so  the  recorder  has  the  correct 
spelling.  ^  • 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  On  my  left,  we  have  Woodrow  Morrison  from 
Southeastern  and  on  my  right,  we  have  John  Angiak. 

Sitting  up  there  in  the  back  and  listening  to  everyone  talk  about, 
more  or  less,  nsr-makes  ms  kind  of  ung>mfortable,  and  there's  a  state- 
ment that  one  erf  the  students  made  duriftg4jie  research  of  this  state- 
ment, "There  should  be  more  expert  Indiana>ather  than  Indian  ex- 
perts." And  we  feel  that  we're  going  through  the^Btage  right  now. 
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We've  been  through  it.  I'm  sure  that  we've  got  problems  here  in  this 
statement  and  without  further  ado,  111  begin. 
Mr.  Kelly,  (reading) : 

STATEMENT  ON  ALASKA  NATIVE  EDUCATION 

The  greater  majority  of  the  Alaska  native  students  who  enter  the 
University  of  Alaska  have  an  acute  problem  of  assimilation  because 
they  are  psychologically  and  socially  almost  totally  unprepared  to 
meet  and  cone  with  the  westernized  university  situation. 

This  problem  of  assimilation  can  be  either  solved  or  alleviated  only 
through  the  integration  of  the  now  de  facto  segregated  BIA  schools. 
This  is  not  o;ily  the  legal  but  also  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  integration  of  these  schools  will  mean  that  the  BIA  will  have 
to  relinquish  control  and  turn  thenj  over  to  either  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  or  to  the  State  of  Alaska  (thus, 
hopefully  bringing  the  level  of  native  education  up  to  par  with  that 
being  received  by  the  students  in  public  schools) . 

The  students  who  have  been  and  are  now  enrolled  in  these  de  facto 
segregated  BIA  schools  come,  primarily*  from  economically  deprived 
areas,  and  who  have  umilar  cultural  ana  life-style  backgrounds.  This 
similarity  of  nonwesternized  experiences  leaves  no  room  for  the  com- 
parison and  expansion  of  ideas.  If  these  students  are  to  find  and  fit 
themselves  into  today's  great  American  social  structure,  they  must  be 
exposed  to  it  at  an  early  age  and  not  made  to  feel  as  though  they  are 
ethnic  f  roaks. 

Out  of  271  BIA  teachers  in  Alaska  22  teachers  do  not  have  a  bachelor 
of  educat  ion  degree  and  12  have  passed  the  national  teacher's  examina- 
tion test.  Therefore,  the  consensus  of  the  committee  is  to  recommend 
immediate  steps  to  be  taken  to  alleviate  this  critically  inexcusable  con- 
dition, which  is  so  prevalent  in  our  Alaskan  BIA  schools.  The  poor 
quality  of  teachens  compared  to  the  quantity  of  students  in  Alaska  is 
alarming  because  it  sets  the  students  back  academically  and  psychologi- 
cally due  to  inadequate  training  of  the  teachers.  Therefore,  we  propose 
that  the  standards  be  met  by  BIA  to  hire  better  qualified  teachers  who 
will  meet  the  State  education  requirements. 

The  integration  of  these  de  facto  segregated  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools  will  not  be  realized  in  the  near  future.  But  there  are  other  prob- 
lems that  can  be  rectified  within  1  school  year  or  less  if  they  receive 
prompt  attention. 

(1)  The  present  de  facto  segregated  schools  place  too  much  emphasis 
on  vocational  training  and  not  enough  on  providing  a  good  academic 
high  school  education. 

(2)  The  present  BIA  school  system  does  not  provide  for  an  adequate 
number  of  guidance-counselors.  The  ones  who  are  provided  for  in  the 
organization  are  required  to  have  completed  only  24  semester  credit 
hours  in  education,  including  12  semester  credit  hours  in  guidance 
and  psychology  subjects  directly  related  to  education.  These  require- 
ments do  not  even  fulfill  the  requirements  for  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree which  certainly  does  not  qualify  a  person  to  be  a  guidance- 
counselor. 
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In  comparison  according  to  the  "Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
(first  edition,  1949)"  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

Typical  State  plans  specify  training  in  the  following  areas:  (a)  General 
principles  and  practices  in  guidance  programs,  (6)  occupational  information, 
(c)  various  methods  and  techniques  of  counciUng,  (d)  clinical  analyris  of  indi- 
viduals, (6)  administrative  aspects  of  the  guidance  program,  and  (/)  methods 
of  research  for  counselor  is  required  to  have  at  least  a  college  education  and  the 
following  kinds  of  experience;  2  years  of  counseling  experience*  one  of  which 
shall  have  been  in  a  public  school,  experience  in  an  administrative  or  supervisory 
position  in  education,  business  or  Industry,  and  at  least  in  1  year  or  more  wage- 
earning  occupations  other  than  the  field  of  education.1 

Due  to  this  lack  of  adequate  counselors,  many  of  the  Alaska  native 
students  are  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  pertaining  to 
college  entrance  and  scholarship  application.  ^ 

To  amplify  this:  In  September  1963,  20  Alaska  native  students  ar- " 
rived  at  the  University  of  Alaska  for  registration  without  having 
applied  for  entrance.  Also,  all  of  them  arrived  here  expecting  the 
necessary  funds  to  be  here  waiting  for  them. 

It  may  take  too  long  to  recruit  the  needed  number  of  guidance 
counselors.  So,  a  fund  should  be  established  to  finance  the  native  stu- 
dents who  arrived  at  the  University  of  Alaska  with  no  visible  mpans 
to  pay  the  university  costs  of  registration,  room  and  board,  and  books. 
This  fund  should  not  be  less  than  $20,000. 

In  the  de  facto  segregated  BIA  schools,  there  should  be  a  require- 
ment that  high  school  seniors  meet  with  the  guidance  counselor  so  that 
he  may  receive  full  information  about  available  financial  aid  prof/rams 
and  how  to  apply  for  college  entrance,  whether  or  not  the  student 
plans  to  go  to  college. 

The  present  BIA  scholarship  application  form  is  too  lepgthy  and  too 
personal  Questions  that  the  applicant  is  asked  to  answer  have  no 
tearing  on  the  determination  of  financial  need. 

The  simplified  form  should  follow  the  model  of  the  University  of 
Alaska  scholarship  application  form. 

The  applicant  must  prove  that  he  is  of  at  least  one-quarter  degree 
Indian,  Aleut,  or  Eskimo  by  blood  to  be  eligible  for  the  BIA  grant 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  having  the  applicant  attach  a  photostatic 
copy  of  his  birth  certificate  to  his  application  form. 

On  page  2  of  the  front  letter  under  the  heading  of  "Grant  Amounts," 
item  No.  2  states :  'The  student's  earnings  d?iring  vacation  periods  and 
the  resulting  savings  for  school  expense. 

This  item  does  not  take  into  consideration  that  a  married  student 
must  continue  to  support  his  family  during  vacation  periods  and  sum- 
mer months.  » 

On  page  3  of  the  front  cover  letter,  under  "Eligibility  Requirements," 
item  (d)  married  students  states :  Scholarship  grants  are  awarded  to 
married  students  on  the  same  basis  as  for  single  students.  However,  if 
funds  are  available,  additional  assistance  may  be  allowed  married 
students  who  have  greater  subsistence  expenses  at  college." 

It  is  totally  unrealistic  to  consider  married  student  eligibility  re- 
quirements on  the  same  basis  as  for  single  studente.  Contrary  to  popu- 
lar belief,  two  cannot  live  as  cheaply  as  one,  or  go  to  college  on  that 
basis. 
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To  the  knowledge  of  this  committee  no  married  students  have  re* 
ceived  additional  financial  assistance  other  than  the  original  grant. 

We  feel  these  problems  that  we  have  stated  of  m  integration; 
(2)  higher  standards  of  education;  (3)  financial  aids;  (4)  overem- 
phasis of  vqgtional  education  programs;  (5)  inadequate  guidance 
counselors  iiiTp^iliiiii  i  that  should  receive  immediate  and  maximum 
attention. 

We  feel  that  a  student  enrolling  in  college  has  to  face  enough  prob- 
lems without  the  added  factors  we  have  stated.  If  these  problems  are 
solved  the  native  student  enrolling  in  college  will  start  college  on  an 
equivalent  basis  as  a  nonnative. 

In  this  statement,  it  seems  like  we're  knocking  Federal  agencies. 
When  we  decided  to  get  together  and  form  the  statement  for  your 
committee,  we  wanted  to  tod  something  that  would  be  equivalent, 
something  that  you  could  be  concerned  with,  so  we  had  to  limit  it  to 
education  at  the  university  level  and  limit  it  to  an  education  that 
the  people  in  Washington  can  immediately  work  on  instead  of,  for 
instance,  if  we  brought  up  a  subject  that  concerns  the  State,  the  only 
thing  that  the  people  in  Washington  is  to  probably  write  a  letter  slap- 
ping their  hands,  but  this  is  something  that  can  be  done  and  it  is 
constructive  criticism,  it's  not  meant  to  be  a  witch  hunt  of  any  sort. 

STATEMENT  OF  WOODROW  MORBIS0N,  MEMBER  OF  NATIVE 
STUDENT  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  Morrison.  May  I  say  something  on  it? 
Senator  Kbnstedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morrison.  One  of  the  things,  too,  wo  don't  intend  to  tear  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  down.  What  we've  done  is,  we've  simply 
gone  through  and  found  the  weaknesses  and  the  fallacies  of  some  of 
their  programs.  I  personally  graduated  from  Mount  Edgecombe  High 
School,  one  of  these — well,  we  call  it  a  de  facto  segregated  school 
and  I  also  graduated  from  Haskell  Institute,  an  Indian  school  in 
Kansas,  so  a  lot  of  the  things  I've  seen  in  the  schools — for  one  thing, 
IVe  seen  a  lot  of  things  in  these  schools,  I've  had  to  fight  the  problems, 
and  so  far.  IVe  heard  quite  a  few  people  up  here  that  know  all  about 
Indians.  They've  looked  at  them  under  a  nrcroscope  and  they  know 
we  think  and:  how  we  feel,  but  one  thing  they  ha/en't  done  is,  they 
havent  had  to  face  these  problems  of  fitting  into  Western  society. 
Personally,  I'm  a  half-breed,  but  I  grew  up  in  an  all-Indian  village. 
I  knew  I  was  Indian  and,  to  some  of  you,  this  might  sound  pretty 
stupid,  but  one  winter  my  parents  took  us  to  southern  California.  I 
went  to  a  public  school  for  3  months  and  then  went  back  to  my  village 
and  a  kid  came  home  from  the  hospital.  I  told  the  other  kids,  I  said. 
"Hey,  my  neighbor  came  back"  and  I  was  razzed  for  a  month  and 
a  half  about,  Hey,  your  neighbor,"  just  one  word.  I  was  ridiculed 
because  I  used  something  from  the  westernized  culture.  And  the  thing 
that  really,  really— we  made  one  statement  in  here  about  being  an 
"ethnic  freak"  Welh  one  of  the  things  is,  about  these  boarding 
schools  like  Mount  Edgecombe. 

You  may  have  seen  it, but  when  I  was  at  Mount  Edgecombe,  we  werti 
allowed  to  go  into  Sitka  three  times  a  month.  I  went  four  times  and  I 
spent  30  days  signing  in  every  30  minutes  in  the  dormitory  because  I 
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had  taken  an  extra  privilege  that  they  wouldn't  give  to  me.  All  I 
wanted  was  to  go  into  town  rnd  meet  my  parents  when  they  were  com- 
ing into  town  for  an  A-  &  B.  convention,  and  my  father  Kad  to  pay  a 
$50  fine  to  leave  the  A.  &  B.  convention  to  come  and  visit  with  me  in 
the  dormitory.  And,  if  you  want  I  can  supply  names,  too.  But  another 
thing,  when  we  were  allowed  to  so  into  town,  it's  probably  still  true 
today,  everyone  goes  in  on  Saturday  and  they  go  like  a  herd  of  cattle, 
and  you  can  talk  to  store  owners  if  you  like  in  Sitka,  or  in  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  and  all  they  say  is,  "Here  comes  those  damned  BIA  students 
again."  We're  not  people  any  more,  we're  just  something  to  point  at, 
and  after  4  years  of  this,  then,  suddenly,  you  go  from  a  high  school  to 
a  college  situation,  and  to  me,  these  students  suddenly  face  what  I  call, 
social  shock,  because  they  are  unable  to  fit  themselves  in,  they  don't 
know  how  the  white  man  thinks.  A  lot  of  students  use  this  term,  "I 
don't  know  how  he  thinks,"  and  the  only  reason  he  doesn't  know  how 
he  thinks  is  because  he  hasn't  been  exposed  to  him.  And  I've  heard 
people  wanting  to  preserve  our  culture  and  teach  the  students  to  be 
bilingual.  To  me,  they're  trying  to  hold  back  the  clock. 

I'm  proud  of  being  a  Haida  Indian,  but  I  also  fully  realize  that,  to 
function  effectively  in  this  society,  that  I  have  to  have  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  English  language,  not  only  speak  it,  but  I  have  to 
think  in  concepts  of  English  so  that  when  I  get  to  the  bargaining  table 
with  the  white  man,  I  can  think  in  his  terms.  Because  the  way  I  am 
right  now,  I  cannot  go  back  to  the  village  and  live  because  I  don't 
think  the  same  way  they  do.  I'm  no  longer  on  their  level.  And  a  stu- 
dent comes  to  the  university,  he  finds  these  problems,  he  goes  to  his 
own  kind  and  you  have  groups,  little  segments,  the  same  way  as  in 
high  school.  Groups  from  northwestern  Alaska  will  stick  together,  the 
ones  from  southeastern  stick  together,  and  you  have  no  exchange  of 
ideas,  because  they  all  come  from  poor  areas.  They  don't  know  any- 
thing different  and  how  are  they  supposed  to  get  out  and  talk  about 
literature,  unless,  "Well,  I've  read  about  it  in  a  hook,"  and  so  I'm  sup- 
posed to  know  all  these  things,  but  when  I  get  out  and  have  to  apply 
them,  that's  something  different.  And  also,  there's  been  testimony — 
people  testifying  time  after  time,  that  they  want  more  vocational 
training  for  the  native  student.  In  my  estimation,  he's  saying  that  the 
Indian^  brain  is  not  as  good  as  the  white  man's.  Because,  at  Mount 
Edgecombe,  a  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  as  a  vocational  student  in 
the  ninth  grade,  and  to  me,  all  native  students  are  potential  college 
material  until  they  prove  otherwise.  I  don't  think  they  should  be 
prejudged  and  put  in  as  a  vocational  student  from  the  time  he  starts 
nigh  school. 

I  think  that,  if  a  student  goes  to  high  school  and  receives  a  good 
high  school  education,  that  from  then  on,  he  can  go  to  a  vocational 
school  and  learn  his  vocation,  because,  When  in  high  school,  he  can 
take — this  high  school  student  that's  taking  vocational  training  and 
he  cant  even  make  a — well,  an  orange  crato  because  he  probably  hasn't 
seen  one,  but  the  thing  is,  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  this  and,  to 
me,  it's  a  crime  to  do  that  to  a  kid,  because,  how  is  he  supposed  to  know 
what  he  can  do  and  what  he  cant  do  ?  So,  please,  give  the  kid  a  chance. 
Let  him  go  and  get  a  good  high  school  education.  Don't  stick  him  down 
there  and  give  him  one  year  of  general  science  and  one  year  of  general 
math,  or  if  he  wants,  algebra,  and  let  him  go  to  shop  for  the  rest  of  the 
time.  And  give  him  a  failing  grade  if  he  fails,  dont  give  him  an 
incomplete. 
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STATEMUTT  Of  JOHH  AJTGIAX,  MEMBER  OF  HATIVE  STTOEHT 
COMMITTEE  OH  EDUOATI01,  OTOVEEfflTY  07  ALASKA 

Mr.  Akcoak.  My  name  is  John  Angiak  from  Southwestern.  I  might 
as  well  tell  you  something  about  my  personal  experience,  too.  I  went  to 
a  BIA  school.  In  school,  I  was  allowed  to  speak  English,  nothing  but 
English  and  at  home  I  was  speaking  Eskimo.  But  it  did  not  present  a 
special  problem  because  I  was  talking  two  ways  and  the  language  bar- 
rier did  not  present  any  sort  of  problems  because  in  my  ethnic,  in  nw 
feeling,  Eskimo  was  my  primary  language  until  I  got  to  school.  Defi- 
nitely to  understand  the  material,  English  became  a  secondary  Ian- 
mage  because  it  was  essential.  Another  thing  I  think  that  has  to  be 
ih*de  aware  of  is  the  fact  that  there  ought  to  be  a  new  policy  for  the 
M  AvThere  are  many  points  about  BIA  students.  One  thing  that  should 
be  mad^aware  of  is  that  the  parent  ought  to  have  some  hind  of  evalua- 
tion of  a^te^cher.  While  I'm  not  attacking  the  BIA,  but  that  sort  of 
evaluation  K&*ito  be  done  or  made  aware  of  to  the  parents.  If  you  con- 
sider these  sort^{  problems,  the  correlation  between  the  BIA  schools 
and  the  public  school,  that  you  know  automatically  that  thope  teachers 
expect  something  from  the  parents  because  they  know,  the  parents 
know,  that  they  do  hav^a  powerful  power  against  teachers.  There's 
nothing  wrong  with  the  BlAif  the  parents  are  made  aware  of  the  fad; 
that  they  do  have  a  tremendoiis^power  to  evaluate  the  teacher  himself. 
So,  up  until  then,  if  the  Senator  ih^ant  that  the  BIA  would  have  noth- 
ing wrong  in  the  sense  that  it  can  educate  or  bring  the  kids  up  to  the 

standard.  >v  i  .     ▼      * ,  ••«  * 

Another,  from  the  college  point  of  vie/ta.  the  thmc  I  would  like  to 
see  is  that  every  college  native  student  be  giv*n  a  full  year  of  orienta- 
tion before  he  takes  solid  college  courses.  I  fefeUt  necessary  because 
I  have— had  gone  through  that  experience  last^year.  I'm  a  sopho- 
more, but  I'm  still  in  a  tremendous  situation,  a  bad  situation  be- 
cause I'm  still  going  through  what  they  call  culturatiohv  From  a  per- 
sonal experience,  I  see  this  very  necessary  because  if  a  native  is  given 
a  full  year  of  orientation  before  he  takes  solid  college  course^then  he 
will  feel  himself  what  college  life  is.  Second,  that  if  he  feeBKthese 

Eroblems,  these  college  problems,  ahead  of  him,  then  he  will,  nnajly 
elieve  that  these  prohems  do  exist  in  college,  therefore,  in  his  second 
year  if  he  takes  solid  college  courses,  then  he  will  know  what  to  do 
with  himself.  The  high  dropout  rate  will  probably  decrease  that  way- 
And  I  think  this  is  very  necessary.  The  reason  why  I'm  saying  this  is 
because  I  see  it  everywhere,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  also 
in  other  countries.  I  don't  mind  saying  this  from  my  point  of  view  but 
I  would  like  to  say  this  to  you  now.  I  think  that  Russians,  what  we  call 
Communists,  are  coming  out  with  a  superior  way  to  educate  their  mi- 
nority groups.  In  Ukrania,  there  are  16*000  students  and  half  of  them 
are  from  peasant  families,  but  they  do— the  people  that  they  have 
come  from,  the  peasant  families,  are  given  1  full  year  of  orientation 
and  I  feel  that  this  kind  of  orientation  will  be  highly  effective  to 
lower  the  Ugh  dropout  rate  in  college  for  natives. 
Mr.  Morrison.  Ipersonally  don't  hold  those  views. 
Mr.  Anotak.  I  think  it's  very  important  to  me. 
Mr.  Morrison.  This  is  on  orientation.  I  was  on  the  academic  in- 
volvement committee  that  met  with  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska,  and  one  of  the  things  we  advocated  now  was  that 
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a  freshman,  regardless  of  whether  he's  native  or  nonnative,  when  he 
comes  to  the  university,  that  once  a  week— now,  he'll  be  given  three 
credits  in  humanities  for  it — but  once  a  week,  th^se  freshmen  stu- 
dents will  sit  in  on  a  I  hour  seminar,  and  each  seminar  will  cover  a 
different  field  so  that  this  way  the  student  will  be  exposed  to  the  dif- 
ferent fields  that  are  open  to  him,  the  occupational  opportunities  and 
how  each  field  will  procably  relate  to  his  own.  And  so,  for  this  reason, 
I  can't  see  making  a  native  again  a  special  case,  and  making  him  look 
different  by  giving  him  a  whole  year  of  orientation,  because  that  will 
lower  the  standards  of  the  university. 

Representative  Poijxxik.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  say  that  I  very 
much  appreciate  what  you've  had  to  say.  I  think  your  statements  were 
excellent,  and  it's  obvious  that  you  are  not  in  total  agreement  with  all 
of  your  views  and  I  think  this  is  a  good  healthy  thing.  You  find  this,, 
certainly,  in  Congress.  We're  all  trying  to  arrive  at  some  good  solu- 
tions and  we  have  different  approaches  to  it.  I  want  to  commend  you, 
I  thinkyou  did  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  one  we  did  have  total  agreement  on. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  We  appreciate 
your  very  helpful  comments.  Congressman  .Pollock,  because  of  other 
obligations  and  responsibilities  has  to  leave  at  this  time.  I  want  to  ex- 
press, once  again,  our  appreciation  for  his  presence  here,  and  in  the 
field,  and  for  the  helpful  comments  that  he's  made.  In  some  earlier 
testimony,  there  were  some  references  made  to  the  department  of  edu- 
cation here  in  the  State  of  Alaska.  I  think  it's  only  fair  and  reasonable 
that  at  this  time  we  call  the  commissioner  of  education,  who  is  here, 
Dr.  Cliff  Hartman,  to  testify  and  to  make  any  comments  he  would 
care  to  make.  So,  if  Dr.  Hartman  is  still  here,  we'd  certainly  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  DJL  CLIFFORD  HARTMAN,  ALASKA  STATE 
COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Habtman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  make  just  a  few  brief  re- 
marks for  your  committee  and  would  like  to  leave  with  you,  as  a  result 
of  Mr.  Parmeter's  suggestion,  some  prepared  statements.  We  have,  the 
past  year,  worked  very  much  and  very  long  on  what  we  feel  is  one  of 
our  critical  needs  in  Alaska,  and  that  is  the  implementation  of  the 
regional  high  school  plan.  We've  develojjed  this  prospectus  in  terms 
ofchoices  for  students,  as  much  as  anything  else,  in  rural  Alaska.  We 
think  we  need  regional  high  schools,  we  believe  we  need  junior  high 
schools,  we  believe  we  need  to  maintain  the  emphasis  on  the  boarding 
home  program,  a  foster  home  program,  of  which  we  have  about  340 
students,  and,  of  course,  we  are  doing  everything  to  keep  these  students 
as  close  to  their  home  environment  as  possible.  I  think  the  testimony 
that  many  of  our  native  people  have  given  here  tonight  would  indicate 
that's  what  they  want.  So,  I'd  like  to  leave  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  number  of  these — or  at  least  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  for  each  of  jour 
committee  members  and  any  others  that  you  would  like  to  distribute 
to  other  Congressmen. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I've  got  a  few  in  mind,  but  

Dr.  Hartman.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  people  that  have 
testified  here  tonight  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  same  critical  needs 
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that  we  agreed  to.  Certainly,  one  is  in  the  area  of  preschool  education. 
They've  talked  about  the  Headstart;  we  would  certainly  er  dorse  the 
Headstart  We  think  it  should  be  a  3-,  4-,  and  6-year-old  program.  Re- 
search, beyond  Any  doubt,  has  convinced  us,  not  only  in  Alaska,  but 
throughout  the  Nation,  that  we  need  to  pet  to  these  youngsters  at  this 
impressionable  age  of  2%  and  8  years  of  age,  to  begin  to  develop  the 
cultural  patterns,  habits  and  understanding,  and  the  transitions  that 
these  students  will  have  to  go  through.  So,  this  is  one  of  our  great 
emphases.  We  would  estimate  tha>,  we  have  about  5,000  students  in  3- 
and  4-year-old  age  bracket  in  rural  Alaska,  in  our  unorganized 
boroughs.  If  we  could  implement  this  program  tomorrow,  next  year,  I 
think  that  in  2  or  3  or  4  years  from  now,  we'd  see  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence among  the  achievement  levels  of  these  youngsters.  Because  here's 
where  we  could  gfet  at  this  language  problem  that  exists  today.  If  we 
could  bring  them  at  2  or  3,  before  some  of  those  language  patterns  are 
too  deep  seated  and  eo  well  developed  that  it's  difficult  to  g^t  at  them  at 
the  age  of  5  and  6.  We  see  a  great  need  for  adult  education,  we  see  a 
great  need  for  vocational  education.  I  think,  basically,  if  I  were  to  say 
any  more,  I'd  really  be  repeating  what  many  of  these  people  have  said 
here  tonight. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Commissioner.  We 
appreciate  your  appearance  here  and  I  know  that  you  prepared  some 
statements  and  testnnony  before.  We're  hopeful  at  the  time  after  we 
have  a  chance  to  return  to  Washington  and  we're  able  to  really  formu- 
late our  own  kinds  of  thoughts,  that  we  can  certainly  communicate  with 
you  some  of  our  observations  and  perhaps  elicite  from  you  some  addi- 
tional kinds  of  information. 

Senator  Mond  ale?  \ 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  one  question.  I 
was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  public  schools  that  I  visited  to  see 
that,  from  what  I  could  determuie/in  one  school  there  was  no  school 
lunch  program  at  all.  In  another,  there  was  a  school  lunch  program, 
but  a  dime  was  charged  daily  for  every  child,  and  I  assume  there  are 
some  that  cant  Afford  it,  and  there  were  no  breakfast  programs  at  all, 
even  though,  and  I'm  sure  you  agree,  one  of  the  really  profound  learn- 
ing problems  thatyour  teachers  must  face  is  hungry  children. 

Dr.  Haktman.  Ipresume  you're  referring — I  assume  the  two  State 
schools  you  visited.  Senator,  were  the  schools  at  Bethel  and  Fort 
Yukon.  Those  are  the  two  that  the  State  operates. 

Senator  Mondale.  No;  I'm  not  just  talking  about  State-operated 
schools.  I'm  talking  about  locally  controlled  public  schools  as  well. 
Doesn't  that  come  within  your,  not  direct  control,  but  your  jurisdic- 
tion in  terms  of  school  lunch  programs  f 

Dr.  Kartman.  Not  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  serve  a  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Senator  Mondale.  No;  they  make  the  decision,  but  you  handle  the 
administration  of  the  distribution  of  the  food  and  so  on;  don't  you? 

Dr.  Hahtman.  No,  we  do  not.  ThiB  is  done  through  the  division  of 
supply  in  the  department  of  administration  at  the  State  levelf 

Senator  Mondale.  I  see.  Is  there  any  effort  on  your  part  to  encour- 
age these  schools  to  incorporate  feeding  programs— breakfast  pro- 
grams and  lunch  programs — not  only  in  your  State-operated  schools 
but  the  locally  controlled  as  well  ? 
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Dr.  Hartman.  We  have  two  full-time  consultants,  Senator,  that  ad- 
vise district  schools  on  the  availability  of  USDA  commodities,  on 
the  availability  of  funds  for  breakfast  programs,  the  hot  lunch  pro- 
grams, and  so  forth.  These  people  are  frequently  out  in  the  field.  They 
go  out  and  hold  workshops  tor  the  cooks,  and  I  (indiscernible) . 

Senator  Mondale.  I  think  one  of  the  tragedies  of  these  programs  is 
that  it?s  almost,  by  definition,  the  poorest  school  districts  that  most 
desperately  ntoed  the  food,  but  this  is  where  the  children  don't  have 
the  programs.  I'm  not  being  critical  here.  You  point  out  the  need  for 
early  childhood  programs,  and  I  think  you're  absolutely  correct;  but* 
as  you  may  well  know,  there're  many  pediatricians  and  others,  one  of 
whom  I  think  will  be  testifying  here  later  tonight,  who  have  almost 
uniformly  testified  that  one  of  the  key  problems  in  early  childhood,  in- 
deed including  pregnancy,  is  malnutrition  which  causes,  in  manv 
cases,  subnormalcy  and  very  severe  learning  problems.  So,  I  think 
the  early  childhood  effort,  the  early  school  education  effort,  has  got 
to  have  feeding  programs  with  it  and  where  there's  severe  hunger, 
breakfast  programs  as  well. 

Dr.  Haxthax.  Wellj  I  would  agree  with  you,  Senator.  We  have 
very— I  think  we  get,  in  Alaska,  $50,000  for  the  breakfast  program. 
That's  our  allocation.  For  a  number  of  people  that  need  this,  it  doesnt 
go  very  far.  These  funds  are  being  used.  In  a  breakfast  program  in 
Fairbanks  they  are  being  used,  in  a  breakfast  program  at  Wcisilla, 
they  are  being  used  in  one  breakfast  program,  I  believe  in  Anchorage 
in  one  of  the  deprived  schools.  Like  I  say,  they  aren't  going  very  far 
and  we  do  encourage  districts,  we  have  no  way  of  forcing  them,  but 
of  course,  we  encourage  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  funds  th&t 
are  available. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  just  not  to  continue  to  dwell  on  the  point, 
but  could  you  explain  to  me  about  the  department  of  administration 
that  makes  the  decision?  Now,  what  happens,  why  do  you  go  on  out 
and  have  advisers  advise  you  when  another  bureau  is  making  the 
decision? 

Dr.  Habtman.  I  think  maybe  you  misunderstood  me. 
Senator  Kennedy.  I'm  sorry* 

Dr.  Hartman.  This  other  bureau  is  distributing  the  food,  the  USDA 
food 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  then  who  makes  the  decision?  Is  that 
within  your  department? 

Dr.  Habtman.  Th6  allocations  come  to  the — the  food  itself  comes  to 
or  through  the  supply  officer  in  the  department  of  administration.  We 
have,  ahead  of  time,  of  course,  provided  this  supply  officer  with  de- 
tails as  to  where  this  food  shouldgo. 

Senator  Kennedy.  All  right.  Well,  then,  once  again,  what  is  the  at- 
titude or  why  is  it  that,  as  Senator  Mondale  has  mentioned,  that  these 
State  schools  are  not  participating  in  this  program? 

Dr.  Habtman.  WelL  we  have,  Senator — we  operate  a  hundred  rural 
schools,  the  State  itself.  In  these  100  rural  schools,  we  have  nine  type  A 
hot  lunch  programs.  In  67  of  these  schools,  we  have  a  type  B  hot  lunch 
program.  The  remainder  'have  no  lunch  program,  usually  because  they 
are  "hmtber"  schools  that  are  in  FAA  stations  or  they  are  schools  for 
the  loggers  in  southeastern,  and  there  is  no  facility,  no  provision  in 
these  schools  to  provide  hot  lunch  and  there's  not  the  need  there, 
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because  of  the  income  of  the  families.  Now,  Wve  gone  to  the  type  B 
lunch  program  in  many  of  these  schools  because  we  do  not  have  the 
refrigeration  or  the  necessary  electricity  to  provide  the  refrigeration, 
nor  deep  wells  sanitary  conditions  that  would  be  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  to  serve  a  type  A  not  lunch  pro- 
gram, along  with  the  fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  storage  there  to 
accumulate  a  year's  supply  of  food. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Wei),  now,  that  sounds  like  maybe  those  condi- 
tions don't  exist,  but  isn't  that  really  a  responsibility  to  create,  if  you 
harenH;  got  adequate  storage  facilities  or  adequate  wat#  facilities. 
That's  just  a  question,  isn't  it,  then,  of  the  commitment  of  the  State  to 
allocate  the  sufficient  resources  to  bring  those  standards  up  to  an 
adequate  level,  is  it  not  f 

Dr.  Habtkan.  Yes,  and  this  has  been  proposed  for  toe  last  4  or  5 
years.  Each  time  the  legislature — we  gain  a  few  each  year,  Senator. 
Sufficient  funds  are  provided  each  year  to  add  two  or  three  type  A 
programs  and  continue  our  type  B. 

Senator  Renk2dy.  How  many  of  the  hundred  schools,  would  you 
say  from  your  own  studies,  could  use,  if  there  were  the  adequate  funds 
and  resources,  the  hot  lunch  programs  ? 

Dr.  Habtman.  In  approximately  75  to  80  of  these  schools.  The  other 
places  are  in  logging  camps  or  in  FAA  stations  where  the  income  of 
the  parents,  and  there's  only  12, 15, 20  students  in  most  of  these  schools, 
so  irs  convenient  for  them  to  go  home;  so,  about  80  schools. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Eighty  schools.  And  of  the  80,  how  many  are 
participating  now  ? 


Senator  KENNEDTjWell,  let's  get  the  nine.  Now,  what  do  you  mean 
by  type  A — I  probably  ought  to  know  that* 

Dr.  Hartmax.  Well,  the  type  A  Ingram,  Senator,  is  the  one  that  is 
set  up  by  and  established  by  the  Federal  Government  with  certain 
criteria.  You  must  serve  a  certain  number  of  calories,  the  diet  dhould 
be  of  a  certain  nature,  the  milk  should  be  whole  milk,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Certain  f^od  commodities,  right.  Now,  of  these 
80,  how  many  should  be  type  A  do  you  think,  that  you  would  recom- 
mend as  being  of  a  type  A  nature,  the  children  would  benefit  from  a 
type  A  diet  i 

"  ±>r.  Habtman.  All  of  them,  Senator. 

Senator  Kennedy.  All  of  them.  So,  in  other  wordSj  of  the  hundred, 
actually  80  are  in  need  of  type  A  diet,  and  of  those,  nine  are  presently 
receiving  that. 

Dr»  Habtman*  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  it's  really  a  question  of  the  appropriation 
of  .as  I  understand  it,  sufficient  funds  or  adequate  funds. 

Dr,  Hartman.  For  facilities  for  preparation,  equipment  for  prep- 
aration, sufficient  storage  space  and  a  deep  well,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Yes.  But  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  as  Wve  heard  discussed  and  talked  about  earner  this  evening,  and 
as  an  educator,  you  feel  that  there  are  80  school  districts,  the  children 
of  which  could  Benefit  from  the  type  A  project  if  the  financial  limita- 
tion wasn't  restricted  ? 

Dr.  Hartm an.  This  is  exaetly  right,  Senator. 
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Senator  Mondalb.  Could  I  ask  one  other  question?  The  Nome  pub 
lio  school  is  slightly  different,  because  it's  not  a  State  run  school,  but  I 
thought  the  situation  there  was  desperate  and  some  of  the  teachers 
said  as  much.  They  said  they  didn't  hare  the  money  for  a  cafeteria, 
and  Fm  sure  that  it's  a  poor  town.  Isn't  there  some  State  aid  that  goes 
to  that  school  district,  some  State  assistance! 

Dr.  Hartmax.  Yes,  there  is. 

Senator  Mokdaue.  Do  you  condition  that  aid  on  certain  courses  be- 
ing taught  and  a  certain  level  of  faculty  and  so  on  as  a  condition  to 
re  living  aid?  Aren't  there  some  requirements  that  the  State  imposes 
as  a  condition  for  State  aid  ?  ^ 

Dr.  Habtman.  Not  to  the  degree  you're  speaking  of.  Only  the 
ADM  allotment,  the  average  daily  membership  allotment  and  the 
teacher's  salary.  Those  are  the  two  prime  factors  in  school  support  in 
this  State. 

Senator  Mondaus.  So  you  condition  it  upon  attendance  and  upon 
teacher's  pay  ?  [ 

Dr.  Hartman.  Teachers  salary.  Teacher  units  and  the  salary  they 
receive.  \  4 

Senator  Moxdalk.  Well,  couldn't  you  condition  aid  on  feeding 
starving  children,  too  ? 

Dr.  Habtman.  I  would  think  that  this  would  be  a  desirable  formula 
in  many  of  our  places  in  Alaska  as  well  as  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Mondale.  I'm  not  being  critical  here,  but  I'm  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Nutrition.  I've  been  all  over  this  country  looking  at 
hunger,  and  I  am  shocked  at  how  many  kids  are  starving,  and  I'm 
sure  that  a  kid  who  is  hungry  cant  learn,  and  I  know  you're  not 
arguing  with  me,  but  I  don't  see  the  sense  of  urgency  about  this 
problem  on  the  part  of  people  throughout  the  country  that  I  wish  were 
there.  , 

Senator  Kennedy*  Aren't  there  some  funds  which  are  available 
for  schools  which  can  show  a  need,  that  do  not  have  the  facilities  for 
the  development  of  a  hot  lunch  program?  I  believe  there  are  Federal 
funds  which  are  available  for  the  physical  plant  for  the  delivery  of 
these  hot  lunches. 

Dr.  ILurmAN.  You're  speaking  of  equipment,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Equipment  and  facilities. 

Dr.  Habtman.  As  I  recall,  Senator,  our  allocation,  Alaska's  alloca- 
tion for  equipment  last  year  was  $30,000.  TotaL$80,000,  equipment 
and  facilities.  Senator,  this  doesnt  go  very  far.  We  put  this  into,  or 
are  using  it  in  a  new  school  we're  buuding  in  Teller.  That's  outside  of 
Nome.  Tnis  is  where  this  equipment  is  going  and  starting  next  fall, 
they'll  have,  for  the  first  time,  a  type  A  not  lunch  program. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  we  ought  to  get  more  money  for  you. 

Dr.  Hartman.  I  hope  so,  Senator. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Commissioner,  and 
I  appreciate  your  appearance  here  and  I  thank  you  for  coming  to 
testify. 

Dr.  Habtman.  I'd  like  to  not  only  echo  some  of  the  remarks  that 
others  have  made,  I  think  it's  a  real  honor  and  I  think  it's  a  dedica- 
tion and  a  supreme  effort  on  the  part  of  you  and  your  cohorts  to  be 
here  and  we  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  final  and  perhaps 
most  patient  witnesses  here  this  evening,  Dr.  Martha  Wilson,  service 
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unit  director  of  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  and  Dr.  Kenneth 
Fleshman,  the  chief  of  pediatrics  of  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Cen- 
ter. We  want  to  welcome  you  to  the  subcommittee  and  we  want  to  thank 
you  for  coming  here  this  evening. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARTHA  WILSON,  M.D.,  SERVICE  UNIT  DIRECTOR, 
'      ALASKA  NATIVE  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Dr.  WnsoN.  Well,  we  should  like  to  thank  you,  Senators,  for  com- 
ing. We  very  much  appreciate  the  interest  and  the  concern  that  brought 
you  here,  and  we  think  you  Ve  been  very  patient,  and  we  certainly  do 
appreciate  the  tremendous  effort  and  energy  it  must  have  required  to 
make  that  trip. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Dr.  "Wilson,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  under- 
stand that  you  were  extremely  helpful  in  the  development  of  our  whole 
trip  up  here.  You  were  exceedingly  kind  to  the  staff  personnel  who 
came  up  and  sought  your  advice  and  guidance,  and  not  only  many  of 
the  suggested  witnesses,  but  also  a  number  of  the  people  in  these  various 
communities  that  we  could  talk  with  and  I  want  to  have  the  record 
indicate  our  very  sincere  appreciation  to  your  efforts  and  your  interest 
and  your  guidance. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think,  probably,  the  trip  has 
already  given  you  a  clearer  orientation  to  the  nealth  problems  than 
any  long  testimony  that  I  could  give  to  you  right  now,  and  so,  I  think, 
the  best  thing  that  Dr.  Fleshman  and  I  could  do  f or  vou  right  now  i*  to 
be  brief  in  our  verbal  testimony.  I  think  you  already  blow  more  than 
we  can  tell  you  in  any  time  right  now.  One  of  the  things  I'd  Kke  to 
recommend,  however,  is  that  you  should  pay  very  close  attention  to 
Dr.  Nachmann's  testimony  which  is  in  the  record.  We  believe  that  it 
will  be  very  helpful  to  you.  I  will  keep  my  testimony  very  brief . 

In  spite  of  considerable  gains  that  have  been  made  in  health  con- 
ditions, there  are  still^lisparities  in  the  health  status  of  the  Alaska 
native  people  and  these  disparities  relate  to  those  environmental  Joe- 
tors  which  you,  yourself  .have  identified  so  clearly,  which  remain  un- 
corrected in  the  village.  The  main  adverse  environmental  factor  is  the 
small,  overcrowded,  unevenly  heated  housing,  and  next  to  that  is  the 
impure  water,  and  the  inadequate  waste  disposal.  We  should  like  for 
you  to  know  that  the  Alaska  native  homes  are  unique  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  permit  the  dissemination  of  respiratory  diseases  of  all 
kinds  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  the  Alaska  native  people  have  suffered 
epidemics  of  tuberculosis,  and  pneumonia,  and  Jbronchiectosis,  and 
otitis  media,  that  have,  to  our  knowledge,  not  been  paralelled  in  any 
other  population  in  the  world.  Now  the  portion  of  the  population 
which  is  most  risk  to  these  epidemics  are  the  children  and  I'd  like  for 
Dr.  Fleshman  to  take  over  the  testimony  at  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  FLESHMAN,  H.D ,  CHIEF  OF  FEDXA&ICS, 
ALASKA  NATIVE  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Dr.  Fleshman.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Kenneth  Fleshman.  I'm 
the  chief  of  pediatrics  at  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchor- 
age. I  think,  over  the  past  few  days,  youVe  very  graphically  seen  the 
effects  of  ill  heakh — indiscernible— in  small  children  in  their  educa- 
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tion.  In  addition,  youVe  seen  the  effects  of  the  environment;  the  sani- 
tation, the  housing  and  the  education,  cn  their  health.  The  Alaska 
native  child  still  suffers  from  an  excessive  amount  of  illness.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fatal  conditions  which  cause  an  infant  mortality  two  or 
three  timee  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  there  are  many  conditions 
which  would  leave  permanent  disabilities  and  chronic  illness.  Three 
thousand,  or  roughly  15  percent  of  the  Alaska  native  children  are  hos- 
pitalized each  year. 

There  are  two  types  of  deleterious  effects  from  these  illnesses,  one 
directly  relating  to  the  physical  process  and  the  other  relating  to  the 
hospitalization  and  separation  concurrent  with  this  illness.  It  is  a 
great  concern  among  all  of  us  caring  for  children  about  the  effects  of 
this  hospitalization  and  separation  during  the  period  of  illness.  Pe- 
diatricians everywhere  make  every  effort  to  keep  the  child  with  its 
parents  or,  if  hospitalization  is  necessary,  to  provide  visiting,  or  even 
rooming  in.  If  this  is  a  concern  for  the  average  child  in  the  United 
States,  imagine  the  plight  of  the  Alaska  native  child  who  may  become 
ill  in  his  village,  be  flown  300  or  400  miles  to  jt  field  hospital,  often 
unaccompanied  by  his ^parents,  sometimes  transferred  to  Anchorage, 
remaining  2  or  3  months,  and  often  brought  home  again  unaccom- 
panied by  a  parent  He  may  get  over  the  physical  illness,  but  has  a 
very,  very  high  risk  of  incurring  severe  emotional  problems.  I  think 
these  things  need  to  be  understood  by  teachers  because  a  child  so 
effected  may  experience  emotional  problems  that  will  be  on  into  hi? 
education.  The  serious  long  term  results  of  illness  that  handicap  many 
children  are  several.  These  can  lead  to  learning  difficulties  aiid  the 
need  for  special  understanding  and  programs  by  the  education  sys- 
tem. Mental  retardation  is  hard  to  measure  in  the  Alaska  native  be- 
cause no  one  has  devised  a  test  which  will  adequately  separate  the 
mental  abilities  from  the  social  and  cultural  problems. 

(The  prepared  statement  submitted  follows:) 

Joint  Prepared  Statement  or  Martha  Richardson  Wit-son.  M.D.,  Sebvicb 
Unit  Director,  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center;  J.  Kenneth  Flesh  man, 
M.D..  Chief  or  'Pediatrics,  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center;  and  Barbara 
Naohmann,  Ph.  D.f  Psychologist,  Mental  /Health  Tram,  Alaska  Area 
Native  Health  Service  4 

Relationship  of  Health  to  Education — Alaska  Native  Children 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Martha  Wilson.  I  am  the  director  of1  the  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  and  I  am  appearing  with  two  other  members  of  our  staff, 
Br.  Barbara  Nachmann,  the  psychologist  from  our  Mental  Health  Team,  and 
Dr.  Kenneth  Fleshman,  Chief  of  Pediatrics  for  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Cen- 
ter. The  testimony  we  present  will  be  confined  to  those  areas  of  health,  housing, 
environmental  factors,  and  sepo ration  of  families  since  it  is  only  in  those  areas 
that  we  have  knowledge  direct  enough  to  be  of  value  to  the  committee. 

If  the  objective  of  education  is  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  children,  we 
think  that  it  is  important  to  understand  what  those  needs  are.  My  part  of  this 
assignment  is  to  summarize  briefly  the  health  status  of  the  Alaska  Native  people, 
to  describe  the  areas  where  there  are  disparities,  and  to  relate  the  disparities 
in  the  physical  health  to  disparities  in  the  physical  environment.  Dr.  Fleshman 
will  speak  more  directly  to  the  statu?  of  health  of  the  children  and  Dr.  Nach* 
mann  will  speak  of  the  emotional  and  intellectual  development  of  these  children 
specifically  as  such  development  relates  to  some  of  the  unique  environmental 
factors  bearing  on  these  children  at  this  time  and  in  the  recent  past. 

To  understand  the  status  of  health  of  the  Alaska  "Native  people  one  needs  to 
know  something  of  their  history.  Basically,  they  are  an  aboriginal  people  rela- 
tively early  in  their  first  contact  with  the  cosmopolitan  outside  world,  'from  a 
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health  standpoint,  the j  bare  followed  the  pattern  response  most  aboriginal  people 
hare  taken  to  coctact  with  outsiders.  Briefly,  this  pattern  of  response  if  charac- 
terised at  first  of  eornioeive  epidemics  o*  acute  infections  diseases  from  which 
they  had  always  before  been  protected  by  their  isolation.  8neh  epidemics,  the  so- 
called  virgin  population  epidemics,  when  compared  with  the  usual  endemic  ex- 
perience of  cosmopolitan  populations  are  much  more  serious  in  terms  of  incidence 
of  disease,  severity  illness,  in  death  rates,  end  in  total  impec.  on  the  popula- 
tion. One  epidemic  is  apt  to  follow  another  in  rapi<J  soccesaion  so  that  there  is 
little  opportunity  between  them  to  regain  etrengfa  or  to  replenish  stores  of  food, 
tu*  and  water.  Ifce  death  rates  are  high  and  leave  critical  gaps  in  families  and 
communities.  T^e  weakened,  disorganized,  and  grieving  survivors  are  then  left  to 
lace  the  more  slowly  rising  bvt  move  ominous  problem  of  tuberculosis.  Many 
aboriginal  people  have  been  djcima  fed  by  such  series  of  events. 

In  Alaska,  one  other  dimension  needs  be  added  to  the  picture  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  health  slatus.  It  is  the  Impact  of  adverse  environmental  fac- 
tors bearing  on  the  native  population.  These  factors  are  not  necessarily  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Alaskan  environment,  no?  are  they  a  part  of  the  native  culture. 
They  are  factors  associated  with  poverty.  The  native  environment  is  characterized 
by  poor  and  badly  overcrowded  housing,  by  bud- marginal  Coqfa  supplies,  and  by 
groedy  inadequate  facilities  for  sanitation  ard  water*  The  Alaska  Native  homes 
are  unique  in  the  extent  to  which  they  penult  dissemination  of  respiratory 
diseases  of  all  kinds.  On  this  basis  the  Alaska  Native  pedple  have  suffered  epi- 
demltjuof  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  influenza,  otitis  media,  meningitis,  and  bron- 
chiectasis that  have  not  to  our  knowledge  been  paralleled  In  other  populations  of 
the  modern  world. 

The  native  people  have  participated  entnasiastically  and  effectively  with  the 
health  programs  which  they  are  now  helping  to  design  and  to  carry  out.  On  this 
baste  significant  impact  has  been  made  on  some  of  the  major  health  problems — 
for  other  j  much  yet  needs  to  be  done. 

Thr>  graphs  we  have  chosen  Illustrate  disparities  in  health  status  and  trends  In 
two  of  the  more  successful  health  programs.  These  graphs  compare  the  experi- 
ence of  three  groups:  the  Alaska  tfarive  people,  the  American  Indians' of  the 
lower  48,  and  the  average  of  all  racew  c*  the  United  States.  The  first  graph  snows 
the  Incidence  of  tuberculosis  since  I960  and  the  second  shows. the  death  rates 
from  tuberculosis  during  the  same  period.,  In  attempting  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  graphs,  it  is  important  to  think  beyond  the  simple  dry  statistics 
of  sickness  and  death  to  the  implications  of  these  circumstance.**  for  'he  ilves  of 
this  population.  The  time  when  the  tuberculous  was  in  epidemic  proportions  is  jo 
recently  passed  that  the  older  children  an4  the  adolescents  were  born  into  *he 
tMck  of  some  of  the  worst  of  it  Many  of  the  school  population  presently  enrolled 
have,  themselves,  had  long  periods  of  hospitalisation.  Some  hare  lost  one  or  both 
parents.  Some  lost  their  parents  by  hospitalization  temporarily  but  for  critical 
segments  cf  their  lives.  The  next  graph  illustrates  the  trends  and  dispart! ties  in 
infant  mortality.  For  our  purpose  today,  it  would  seem  that  a  discussion  of  infant 
mortality  would  be  irrelevant  since  it  is  by  definition,  the  number  of  all  babies 
who  died  before  their  first  birthday.  However,  this  measure  does  have  its  use  in 
our  discussion  today  because  it  does  give  some  indication  of  the  extent  of  serious 
illness  In  childhood.  Many  very'  serious  Illnesses  are  occurring  among  Alaska 
Native  children  and  some  of  those  who  do  not  die  are  surviving  with  permanent 
residual  damage. 

In  summary  there  are  factors,  physical  environment  of  the  Alaska  Native 
homes,  that  blight  the  physical  health  of  children.  In  the  same  way  for  some  of 
the  children  there  are  factors  in  the  social  and  emotional  environment  ti  at  could . 
blight  their  emotional  and  Intellectual  development  Dr.  Fleshman  and  Dr.  Naeh- 
mann,  each  from  the  fiewpotat  of  their. own  specialty,  will  speak  further  to  some 
of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Kenneth  Flesh  man,  Chief  of  Pediatrics  at  the 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center! 

The  Alaska  Native  child  suffers  from  an  excessive  amonnt  of  lUness.  In  addition 
to  tal  conditions  causing  anj  infant  mortality  two  or  three  tlmesthat  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  States,  many  conditions  occur  which  lead  to  permanent  disabilities 
and  chronic  illness.  Three  thousand,  or  roughly  15  percent,  of  the  Native  children 
are  hospitalized  each  year.  \ 

There  are  two  types  of  deleterious  effects  of  Alness  In  children :  the  first 
directly  related  to  the  disease  and  the  second,  Indirect  and  related  to  nonspecific 
factors  such  as  separation  from  parents  and  long  hospitalization. 
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There  is  great  concern  among  those  caring  for  children  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
StateB  about  these  nonspecific  effects  of  hospitalization  and  Illness.  PL-diatricians 
make  every  effort  to  keep  a  child  at  home,  with  his  parents,  when  III  If  hospi- 
talization is  necessary,  frequent  visiting  or  even  rooming  in  Is  often  provided  for 
a  parent  Attempts  are  made  to  prepare  the  child  for  surgical  or  other  traumatic 
procedures.  In  spite  of  this  many  adverse  effects  of  hospitalization  are  noted.  An 
infant  six  to  twelve  months  of  age,  is  just  developing  an  awareness  of  his  "self" 
and  a  trust  of  the  parent  as  an  individual.  Separation  at  this  time  may  break  this 
trust  and  lead  to  lifetime  difficulties  in  establishing  close,  trusting  relationships 
with  other  persons.  The  preschool  child  often  manifests  separation  anxiety,  regres- 
sion in  behavior,  despair  and  detachment  The  four  to  six  year  old  may  be  very 
terrified  of  imagined  mutilation  associated  with  surgical  procedures. 

If  these  are  of  concern  In  caring  for  the  average  child  In  the  United  Stat~.fi, 
imagine  the  plight  of  the  Native  child  who  might  become  111  in  the  village,  be 
taken  to  the  field  hospital  (often  by  someone  other  than  the  parent),  transferred 
-yM)  to  600  miles  to  the  referral  hospital,  spend  one  to  three  months,  then  return 
home  (again  often  escorted  by  a  stranger).  It  Is  not  hard  to  Imagine  that  even 
though  the  child  recovers  physically,  significant  emotional  problems  may  occur. 
It  is  important  for  the  teachers  to  understand  th.s  since  a  child  so  affected  may 
experience  serious  school  and  learning  problems. 

We  have  seen  a  ^roiip  of  children  who,  as  Infants,  were  separated  from  their 
pcrenM  during  the  period  of  time  that  significant  portions  of  the  population  were 
hospitalized  for  tuberculosis.  These  children  are  about  10  to  12  years  of  age* 
cannot  relate  well  to  their  families  or  other  persons,  are  falling  In  school,  and  are 
also  failing  to  grow  In  a  normal  fashion  physically.  This  has  occurred  even  though 
it  was  the  mother  and  not  the  child  that  was  111. 

There  are  serious  long-term  results  of  Illness  that  handicap  many  Native  chil- 
dren. They  lead  to  learning  dinlcultles  and  a  need  for  special  understanding  and 
programs  by  education  systems. 

Mental  retardation  is  dlnlcult  to  measure  in  the  Alaska  Native  because  no 
one  has  yet  devised  a  reliable  test  that  will  exclude  sociologic  factors.  A  large 
jnunber  of  children  have  definitely  been  identified  as  mentally  retarded  and 
:m  estimated  one-half  of  these  were  previously  normal  but  suffered  permanent 
brain  damage  due  to  an  infection,  such  as  meningitis.  It  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  each  Alaskan  village  would  contain  at  least  two  school-age  children  who 
are  retarded.  We  are  fortunate  that  most  of  the  recently  discovered  genetic 
causes  of  retardation  are  not  present  in  the  population. 

Hearing  loss  is  probably  the  number  one  disability  that  will  interfere  with  • 
education  and  learning.  Many  surveys  have  indicated  that  10  percent  of  the 
population  have  chronic  ear  Infections  and  that  about  one-fourth  of  these 
have  both  ears  involved  with  prestlteably  decreased  hearing  in  both  ears.  This 
is  mainly  based  on  physical  examination  of  the  ears  and  not  on  good  Wearing 
tests.  At  the  minimum*  It  means  625  Native  school  children  with  a  serious 
handicap.  In  addition  many  more  (up  to  one-third)  suffer  acute  Infections 
during  infancy  and  early  childhood  with  frequent  and  prolonged  drainage  of 
pus  from  the  ears.  Although  this  may  clear  up  later,  its  presence  during  the 
vears  of  language  formulation  may  permanently  impair  the  individuals  ability 
to  communicate  and  learn.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Alaska 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  and  private  sectors  of  medicine  are  n*  ating 
a  concerted  effort  to  do  all  that  Is  medically  possible  to  alleviate  this  condition. 
In  spite  of  all  of  our  efforts  a  large  number  of  children  wUl  still  have  a  hearing 
loss  and  will  need  to  be  educated. 

Visual  defects  do  not  appear  to  occur  in  an  unusual  frequency  and  vision 
testing  and  fitting  of  glasses  Is  done  at  adequate  intervals. 

Gross  caloric  malnutrition  is  not  prevalent;  however,  iron  deficiency  anemia, 
common  in  infancy,  persists  up  into  the  school  age.  IWetary  surveys  show  mar- 
ginal intakes  of  many  essential  nutrients.  Where  school  lunch  programs  are 
present  it  is  not  uncommon  for  over  50  percent  of  the  daily  intake  to  be  supplied 
by  this  one  meal.  Contributing  factors  to  this  not  only  the  availability  of 
food  but  lack  of  knowledge  about  proper  n\  tion. 

I  would  now  like  to  suggest  the  effect  education  can  have  on  health.  The 
diseases  that  we  are  dealing  with  are  essentially  unmanageable  by  traditional 
medical  means.  They  disappeared  as  killers  and  cripplers  many  years  go  In 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  yielding  to  correction  of  the  environmental  factors 
responsible  such  as  housing,  sanitation,  nutrition,  and  education.  I  feel  it  is 
imperative  that  the  education  system  consider  the  tremendous  gap  that  exists 
between  Alaska  Native  pupih,  and  the  average  child  In  the  United  States  and 
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to  realise  that  poorly  noortabd,  physically  handicapped  or  chronically  111  chil- 
dren cannot  team  nor  achieve  to  *  competitlTe  society.  The  curricnliim  moat 
contain  a  ranch  stronger  emphasis  than  It  now  doaa  on  learning  about  sanitation, 
nutrition,  basic  and,  especially,  reproductive  physiology  until  the  time  these  chil- 
dren are  able  to  accept  and  utilise  the  contents  of  the  traditional  United 
States  curriculum.  ^ 

Mr  Chairman,  my  name  la  Barbara  Nachmann,  I  am  the  psychologist  in  the 
Mental  Health  Unit,  Indian  Health  Service,  Alaska  Area  Native  Health  Service. 

The  problems  of  Indian  education  are  certainly  vary  familiar  ones.  A  review 
of  the- literature  and  the  public  statements  about  them  ove.-*  the  years  leaves  one 
impressed  with  the  high  level  of  agreement  among  con^nentators  about  the 
major  characteristics  of  the  problem  and  about  its  gravity.  Essentially  similar 
conclusions  have  been  reached  over  and  over  again  by  innumerable  workshops, 
committees,  advisory  groups,  research  organlxatons,  and  private  individuals. 

I  aosume,  therefore,  that  the  only  justification  for  my  commenting  upon  it 
would  be  to  mention  any  evidence  regarding  ways  in  which  the  educational 
situation  of  the  Alaskan  Native  differs  from  that  of  the  Indian  populations  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  or  to  offer  views  which  are  conditioned  by  my  par- 
ticular vantage  point,  which  Is  that  of  a  psychologist  working  in  the  mental 
health  program  of  the  Alaska  Area  Native  Health  Service,  Division  of  Indian 
Health  Service  and  occasionally  loaning  my  service*  to  the  schools  In  the 
northern  and  western  regions  of  the  State.  Since  my  contact  hat\  been  mainly 
the  rural  schools  rather  than  the  hoarding  schools  I  will  not  coument  on  the 
latter  except  to  Joint  the  general  concensus  that  they  were  an  unfortunate 
necessity,  to  be  supplanted  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  local  schools.  No  matter  how 
skillfully  administered  they  entail  two  circumstances  antithetic  to  education — 
absolute  segregation  and  separation  of  young  children  from  their  families. 

The  questions  which  we  have  been  asked  to  address  are:  what  are  or  should 
be  the  goals  of  education,  what  problems  interfere  with  learning,  what  is  being 
done  and  what  could  be  done  to  remedy  the  problems. 

THS  GOALS  OV  BDTJCATTOEf 

The  question  of  what  are  and  should  be  the  goals  of  education  has  given  rise 
to  two  differing  views  each  of  which  has  been  voiced  by  both  natives  and  non- 
natives:  (1)  That  schools  should  provide  the  most  efficient  possible  move  into 
ttie  White  culture.  "Baalism"  is  generally  invoked  in  support  of  this.  The  asser- 
tion is  that  employment— ability  to  compete  on  the  Job  market  and  to*  enter 
the  upper  occupational  levels— is  the  impoverished  group%  greatest  need : 
that  the  solutions  to  all  other  problems  depend  on  this,  and  that  the  eventual 
absorption  into  the  technological  white  economy  is  an  inevitability  regardless 
of  what  values  one  might  put  on  it  A  contrary  assertion  is- that  assimilation  ia 
not  inevitable,  at  least  in  absolute  terms.  It  la  argued  that  the  Native's  welfare 
depends  upon  his  preserving  his  ethnic  identity.  His  right  to  determine  what 
things  from  the  old  culture  he  will  retain  and  what  from  the  new  he  will  accept 
is  to  be  safeguarded  and  education  should  not  be  used  as  a  tool  for  hammering 
him  into  an  alien  mold*  * 

There  seems  to  be  emerging  a  stand  different  from  either  of  these,  which  we 
would  like  to  endorse  and  to  elaborate  noon.  It  is  that  there  are  certain  skills 
and  bodies  of  knowledge,  and  ones  which  are  very  close -Lr  the  heart  of  educa- 
tion, which  have  a  utility  whether  one  leaps  wholly  Into  the  future  or  preserves 
something  of  a  separate  past  Since  it  is  good  to  have  as  wide  a  range  of  choices 
aa  possible;  that  education  is  best  which  educates  the  person  about  and  equips 
him  to  pursue  a  wide  range  of  possibilities  rather  than  prematurely  cutting  him 
off  from  alternatives  and  preempting  his  freedom  to  choose.  The  trend  of  employ- 
ment and  technology  la  audi  that  narrow  specialisation  on  a  skill  tied  to  a 
specific  Job  outlet  la  likely  to  be  not  only  personally  narrowing  but  even  econom- 
ically disadvantageous.  It  is  impossible  +o  predict  the  Job  market  ten  years  hence 
in  a  rapidly  changing  technology.  Wh  c  seems  the  most  economically  practical 
skill  at  this  moment  may  be  soon  totally  obsolete.  There  Is  every  indication  that 
the  Sskimo  may  be  caught  in  an  even  further  irony  of  history.  We  may  be  trying 
hard  to  instill  In  him  the  seal  for,  and  to  equip  him  with  the  skills  for  competing 
In,  a  technological  world  Just  at  the  point  when  that  world  la  ceasing  to  exist 
Our  economic  competitiveness  and  work  to  earn  a  living  may  itself  be  becoming 
obsolete  aa  mora  and  more  manual  operations  and  semi-skilled  Jobs  are  taken 
over  by  machines  and  the  whole  economy  shifts  toward  a  condition  where  the 
old  concept*  of  work  no  longer  apply. 
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In  this  sense  the  "practical"  and  the  "cultural  self  determinism"  arguments 
become  reconciled.  The  education  which  would  best  equip  a  person  (Eskimo  or 
otherwise)  to  exercise  choice,  to  survive  in  a  fast  changing  technology  and 
economy,  and  to  get  durable  satisfactions  from  life,  Ik  an  education  which  will 
enable  him  to  think,  to  learn  easily  whatever  new  content  he  turns  to,  to  get 
pleasure  out  of  problem  solving,  artistic  <  nation,  and  the  use  of  his  intellect, 
his  hands,  his  body— out  of  creative  acn  ity  itnelf  apart  from  tne  economic 
use  to  which  it  Is  put,  and  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  world  and  Us  meanings — 
not  a  body  of  rote  facte  or  a  narrowly  applicable  trade  which  is  drudgery  to  be 
endured  as  the  price  of  survival. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  these  things  were  a  part  of  the  cultural  heritage 
which  the  Eskimos  might  not  only  do  well  to  hang  on  to  but  to  i>ass  on  to  the 
Whites. 

THE  PROBLEMS 

We  do  not  have  any  comprehensive  statistical  evidence  to  offer  about  the 
status  of  the  problems  in  education  (or  in  the  related  areas  of  the  mental  health 
or  welfare)  of  the  Alaskan  Native  because  our  agency  is  primarily  a  service 
organizations  which  does  not  afford  the  staffing  luxury  which  fact  gathering 
requires.  Unfortunately  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  agencies,  state  and  local, 
which  are  more  intimately  concerned  with  education.  Hence  any  "research"  or 
"statistical"  evidence  cited  in  support  of  one  position  or  another  in  Alaska  is 
perforce  exceedingly  fragmentary. 

As  we  have  indicated,  however,  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  Informal 
evidence — and  a  high  degree  of  consensus  regarding  the  nature  of  the  problems. 
It  is  not  in  documenting  their  existence  but  in  devising  and  assessing  methods 
of  remediation  that  research  is  needed. 

One  may  approach  the  task  of  listing  and  categorizing  educational  problems 
in  a  variety  of  ways;  according  to  their  source,  functionally,  or  according  to 
their  appearance  in  the  indwidual's  developmental  sequence.  We  have  found 
that  whichever  of  the  commonly  useo  categorizations  of  learning  disorders  one 
employs  the  results  are  essentially  the  same.  ** 

Elsewhere  in  the  United  States  students  in  general  have  characteristically 
one  or  two  main  areas  of  difficulty  (out  of  a  possible  15-20),  determined  by  in- 
dividual circumstances.  Underprivileged  youth  else  vhere  in  the  country  char- 
acteristically have,  in  addition  to  such  idiosyncratic  difficulties,  one  or  two 
larger  areas  of  impairment  determined  by  economic  and  cultural  disadvantages. 
The  average  Alaska  Native  student  hy  contrast  may  shov  serious  impairment  in 
almost  every  existing  category.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  only  the  rare  ex- 
ception makes  his  way  to  either  academic  accomplishment  in  the  White  world 
or  to  intellectual  or  artistic  creativity  in  his  own  culture. 

It  is  certainly  clear  that  intellectual  development  can  flourish  only  after 
basic  physical  needs  are  met,  and  that  the  Alaskan  Native  is  more  seriously 
handicapped  in  regard  to  such  needs  than  are  other  Bon- White  groups,  and  that 
any  fundamental  change  in  his  educational  status  must  wait  upon  the  redressing 
of  these  historical  inequities.  Equally  certain  he  is  caught  in  the  circularity  of 
the  circumstance  that  his  Inadequate  education  prevents  his  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  such  improvements  in  economic  opportunity  as  do  come  his  way. 

Dr.  Martha  Wilson  and  her  colleagues  have  already  detailed  the  nutritional 
and  physical  health  concomitants  of  poverty  in  an  extreme  climate  and  geo- 
graphic remoteness  from  medical  care  which  effect  central  nervous  system  and 
sensory  functioning.  They  have  also  described  the  interaction  of  deafness  with 
bllinguallsm  In  hampering  the  development  of  basic  language  skills. 

The  following  items  are,  in  our  judgment  the  main  types  of  non-physical  in- 
terferences in  learning  and  intellectual  development  which  hamper  the  Native 
student. 

1.  Lack  of  early  *timulu*  to  learning — The  pre-school  years  where  the  largest 
and  most  crucial  intellectual  development  takes  place  are  years  of  extreme 
stimulus  deprivation  for  many  Nntivo  rhildwfi.  The  climate  precludes  outdoor 
play  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  The  out-of-doors  in  the  Arctic  provides 
hijrhly,  simplified  sensory  environment.  The  a^rftse  home  is  a  meagerly  fur- 
nished one  or  two  room  structure,  largely  devoid  of  toys,  books,  pictures,  musi- 
cal instruments,  Indeed  most  of  the  sensory  input  which  stimulates  the  urban 
child's  development.  The  parents,  frequently,  have  abandoned  or  have  them- 
selves lost  touch  with,  the  skills,  the  stories,  and  the  traditions,  the  acquisition 
of  which  was  in  earlier  times  the  task  of  childhood.  They  often  have  not  yet 
acquired  either  the  goods  or  the  skills  of  the  White  culture  which  could  fill  this 
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gap.  Hence  the  Eskimo  cMld  comes  to  hit  first  encounter  with  formal  schooling 
equipped  with  far  lew  practice  than  the  average  White  child  at  the  essential  per- 
ceptual, motor,  and  conceptual  skills  npon  which  school  learning  la  baaed. 

2.  interference*  in  character  development. — Prolonged  or  repeated  separations 
from  parents  (dne  to  hospitalisations  of  patients  or  children,  removal  of  chil- 
dren to  boarding  schools,  and  other  kinds  of  family  disruptions)  remain  a  com- 
mon occurrence  for  Alaskan  families.  The  damages  of  these  circumstances  for 
the  child's  development  has  frequently  been  pointed  out 

From  the  standpoint  of  educational  development  the  most  crucial  result  is  that 
the  necessary  conditions  for  sturdy  character  development ;  i.e.  a  long  term  secure 
relationship  with  at  least  one  significant  adult,  is  often  missing.  Capacity  to  delay 
gratification,  to  develop  a  consistent  set  of  values,  to  persist  in  effortful  activity, 
and  to  strive  for  long  range  goals — all  the  necessary  foundations  to  any  real 
participation  in  education— are  jeopardised.  Many  children  reach  school  age  thus 
handicapped  They  then  frequently  encounter  n>  the  lasting  relaticnahip  with  a 
teacher  which  could  repair  some  of  this  loss  bnt,  because  of  the  high  turnover 
rate  in  teachers  and  other  personnel  dealing  with  youth,  a  quickly  shifting  series 
of  brief  encounters.  Consequently  no  matter  how  "good"  the  parents  or  teachers, 
the  child  experiences  them  as  a  series  of  starts  and  abortive  endings,  of  con- 
tradictory and  confusing  injunctions  and  demands,  and  of  promises  made  and 
hopes  raised  but  not  carried  out  The  capacity  to  believe,  trust,  depend  upon, 
and  care  about  anyone  or  anything  is  irreparably  blunted. 

3.  Interference*  in  development  of  capacity  tc  sublimate. — The  use  of  the 
intellect-it  it  Is  to  proceed  at  all  beyond  simple  rote  learning;  depends  npon 
there  having  occurred  in  childhood  the  development  of  the  capacity  to  transform 
the  basic  instinctual  energies  Into  Intellectual  ones.  This  complex  process  seems 
to  require,  among  other  things,  the  displacement  of  sexual  curiosity  Into  other 
areas  of  knowledge,  the  presence  of  certain  prohibitions  upon  immediate 
Instinctual  discharge,  the  presence  of  considerable  cognative  input,  as  well  as 
protection  against  too  overwhelming  a  flooding  with  instinctual  stimulation. 
It  is  difficult  to  provide  the  necessary  conditions  for  this  development  in  a 
crowded  one  room  house  where  the  sexual  activity  and  the  destructive  violence 
that  life  entails  muet  be  viewed  at  close  range  by  every  member  of  the  household. 
Although  the  details  of  this  process  are  debatable  there  is  mnch  evidence  that  if 
it  does  not  occur  ixi  early  childhood  it  cannot  be  accomplished  later  on,  and 
that  its  failure  to  occur  constitutes  a  permanent  limitation  upon  the  capacity  to 
get  satisfaction  from  intellectual  activity. 

4.  Separation  of  education  from  other  meaningful  experience*.— There  exist 
for  many  children  not  only  the  temporal  discontinuities  in  personal  relationships 
mentioned  above,  but  also  a  sharp  discontinuity  between  schooling  and  other 
meaningful  experiences.  Teachers  are,  except  for  rare  exceptions,  of  a  different 
race  and  class  and  speak  a  different  language.  Parents  and  other  adults  in  the 
community  who  wonld  ordinarily  serve  as  models  for  the  developing  child  are 
rareiy  teachers,  or  in  any  way  identified  with  the  body  of  knowledge  which  is 
presented  by  the  schools.  To  take  on  that  knowledge  in  any  more  than  a  superficial 
manner  means  for  the  child  making  a  break  with  his  home  and  his  past  far  more 
acute  and  irreversible  than  that  which  is  required  of  children  elsewhere, 

5.  Teacher-student  attitude*  which  inhibit  learning.— Because  of  its  linguistic 
and  cultural  strangeness  participation  In  the  classroom  routine  is  experienced 
by  many  children  here  as  exposure  to  criticism  and  to  the  danger  of  being  found 
wanting — tho  aim  becomes  to  conceal  ignorance  and  to  avoid  embarrassment  by 
saying  as  little  as  possible  and  keeping  uninvolved.  School  becomes  a  continuously 
defensive  ordeal  to  be  survived.  It  is  seldom  the  pleasurable  exploration  of  the 
world  or  the  development  of  one's  own  capacities  which  can  be  experienced  only 
when  student  and  teacher  are  free  from  concern  about  external  standards  of 
performance  and  united  in  following  curiosity  rather  than  compulsion. 

a  Perpetuation  of  gap*  in  basic  skills. — Through  the  widespread  practice  of 
"social  promotion"  (on  grounds  that  it  is  too  embarrassing  or  too  un wieldly  to 
■*>  have  ten  end  twelve  year  olds  among  the  first  and  second  graders)  children  who 
bare  failed  to  acquirs  the  basic  language  and  arithmetic  skills  npon  which  all  • 
subsequent  learning  Is  dependent  are  pushed  along  through  the  grades  according 
to  age  rather  than  achievement  As  a  consequence  what  Is  taught  becomes  in- 
creasingly un  meaningful,  and  the  entire  educational  process  increasingly  an 
empty  compliance  with  a  ritual  requirement  Tbe  disparity  between  what  the  % 
child  understands  and  what  he  must  pretend  to  know  becomes  wider  and  wider, 
and  the  possibility  of  remedying  the  gaps  becomes  more  remote. 
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Fond*  have  been  made  available  for  a  variety  of  technical  training  programs 
for  adolescents  and  adulta  bat  little  or  none  for  supplementing  the  b*<dc  aca- 
demic skills  which  many  have  misrod  but  which  one  must  have  to  make  use 
of  special  training  programs* 

7.  Lack  of  supervisory  aid  for  teacher*.— The  lack  of  intensive  local  supervision 
and  the  disadvantages  of  "absentee  administration''  is  a  problem  which  stems 
from  Alaska's  immense  distances  and  which  education  hence  shares  with  many 
other  occupations.  Teachers  are  frequently  new  to  Alaska,  new  to  the  ways  of 
life  in  the  remote  north,  and  new  to  teaching  all  at  once.  They  are  cut  off  from 
the  means  to  professional  stimulation  And  development  which  are  available  else- 
where, The  local  principal  or  superintendent  is  often  himself  too  burdened  with 
other  tasks  to  give  the  kind  ot  supervision  which  could  best  utilize  the  zeal  and 
originality  of  novices  or  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  seasoned  teachers. 
Difficulties  which  initially  would  have  been  easy  to  solve  snowball  in  dismaying 
i.  proportions  and  teacher-turnover  is  high.  Native,  Eskimo  speaking  instructional 
aides  who  could  be  central  to  the  whole  program  arc  relegated  to  peripheral 
tasks  because  no  one  has  time  to  devise  adequate  ways  of  using  them.  High 
teacher-turnover  and  low  use  of  natives  teachers,  in  a  situation  where  over- 
coming the  initial  strangeness  between  student  and  teacher  is  so  difficult  a  task, 
is  the  wasteful  result  .  , 

Of  this  list  of  Interferences  in  learning  those  which  are  most  unique  to  Alaska 
ire: 

,       1.  Early  stimulus  deprivation. 

2.  Disruption  of  personal  relationships  as  barrier  to  character  development 
8.  Living  conditions  which  interfere  with  the  channeling  of  energies. 
4.  The  linguistic  and  cultural  gap. 
These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  ones  which  stem  primarily  from  circumstances  out- 
side the  educational  system.  I 

The  latter  half  of  our  list  which  deals  with  Issues  stemming  in  part  from 
the  nature  of  the  educational  program:  (1)  teacher— student  attitudes;  (2) 
social  promotion;  (3)  supervisory  needs — involves  circumstances  in  which 
the  Alaskan  problems  are  an  exaggeration  of  those  prevalent  elsewhere. 

It  seems  to  us  quite  evident  that  the  basic  problems  aire  one  which  cannot  be 
solved  hy  any  simple  changes  in  educational  policy  or  practice.  They  are 
problems  which  must  certainly  prove  as  serious  stumbling  blocks  to  the  state 
school  system  as  they  have  to  the  BIA.  It  will  be  lamentable  Indeed  if  the 
State  Department  of  Education  is  now  to  fall  into  the  plight  which  the  BIA 
has  long  suffered :  that  of  being  charged  win  an  enormously  difficult  task  while 
provided  with  meager  resources  for  coping  with  It 


There  are  evident,  here  and  there,  efforts  of  extraordinary— one  might  well 
say— heroic— quality  by  individual  teachers,  and  in  circumscribed  local  proj- 
ects of  great  ingenuity  and  verve—For  example  there  is  the  young  Negro  teach- 
er, Paul  Sterling,  on  Little  Diomede  (now  at  the  North-Bast  Gape)  who  used 
his  skill  as  a  teacher  and  his  courage  and  compassion  as  a  man  to  produce  a 
profound  effect  on  that  /remarkably  intractable  community— or  the  Hawaiian* 
pom  Fred  Goo  at  the  end  of  the  continent  in  Pt  Barrow,  who  has  devised  and 
carried  out  a  one-man  remedial  reading  program  that  the  most  prosperous 
urban  school  could  be  proud  of. 

Our  impression  Is,  however,  that  there  has  been  no  adequate  comprehensive 
attack  on  the  problems  but  only  circumscribed  and  Intermittent  ones; 

The  near  universal  problems  of  biHngnsHsm  and  educational  retardation 
have  been  mistaken  for  individual  problems  of  mental  retardation  or  emotional 
disorder  and  have  hence  been  dealt  with,  if  at  all,  as  "special  education."  They 
have  thus  been  accorded  the  limited,  peripheral,  patch-work  attention  and 
resources  which  euch  problems  receive  rather  than  being  attacked  as  a  cir- 
cumstance basic  to  the  entire  educational  effort 

The  small  else  of  the  Indian-Eskimo  population  has  lllogically  been  used  as 
a  basis  for  assuming  that  small  efforts  would  suffice.  These  are  problems  which 
have  to  do  with  bade  lacunae  in  the  educational  development  of  nearly  all 
Eskimo-Indian  youth.  They  cannot  be  remedied  on  In  a  year  or  two  and 
ace  most  especially  resistant  to  change  after  early  childhood  is  passed.  They 
are,  however,  like  many  social  problems,  not  necessarily  perpetual  but  ones 
which  ore  perpetuated  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  so  that  If  sufficient 
resources  were  expended  to  truely  eliminate  them  in  one  generation  they  could 
be  eliminated  once  and  for  all. 
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UDOOMUKftftATtOKB 

Owt  xecommtndations  regarding  thorn  parts  of  the  problem  that  are  amend- 
able to  chance  within  the  educational  eyatem  are  ae  follows : 

1.  That  the  under-educarion  of  native  youth  be  recognised  as  a  universal 
rather  than  an  a  special,  individual  problem,  and  approached  accordingly. 

Z  That  aortal  promotion  be  eliminated  and  that  teaching  staff  and  facul- 
ties he  increased  so  that  all  children  capable  of  learning  can  acquire  the  basic 
skitfa. 

8.  That  pre-school  and  adnlt  education  be  recognised  as  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  regular  school  program  and  made  an  integral  part  of  It 

4.  That  bMlngual  Indian  and  Eskimo  teachers  and  teacher-aide*  be  trained 
and  used  in  much  greater  numbers. 

&  That  highly  trained  supervision  and  in-service  training  be  provided  on 
the  local  level  to  make  the  use  of  less  highly  trained  and  experienced  teachers 
more  feasible. 

What  has  repeatedly  been  pointed  out  before  becomes  now  increasingly  clear : 
The  education  of  disadvantaged  children  is  a  major  national  problem*  The  .fed- 
erally operated  Indian  schools  provide  an  opportunity  for  creating  ,  a  model 
system  which  could  lead  the  way  in  research  and  development  instead  the  na- 
tional reaction  has  been  one  of  simultaneously  blaming  and  curtailing,  so  that 
they  have  become  an  example  of  the  waste  and  futility  of  stop-gap  measures. 

Senator  Kbnwbdt.  Do  they  have  the  PKU  teste  herti  in  Alaska? 

Dr.  Fueshman.  Yes.  The  State  has  passed  a  law.  The  facilities  for 
the  test  to  be  done  by  the  State  are  not  available  at  this  time.  They 
can  be  purchased.  A  large  number  of  mentally  retarded  native  children 
havb  been  identified.  The  tragic  thing  is  that  over  half  of  these  were 
born  normal.  They  have  suffered  illness  such  as  meningitis  which  is 
damaging,  after  birth.  Fortunately,  we  have  very,  very  rare  congenital 
causes  ot  retardation.  We  have  not  identified  anything;  such  as  PKU 
in  the  native  group.  Hearing  loss  is  protably  the  number  one  disability 
that  will  interfere  with  education  and  learning.  ManV  surveys  indicate 
that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  native  population  Buffers  from  chronic 
ear  infection.  Tnis  is  a  perf oratedv  eardrum,  whether  it  may  or  may 
not  be  continuing  to  drain.  And,  that  one:f ourtb  of  these  have  both 
ears  involved  ana  presumably  would  have  a  hearing  handicap.  This  is 
mainly  based  on  physical  examination  of  the  ears,  but  not  6n  ,a  good 
hearing  test  We  do  not  have  the  facility  yet  to  do  this.  At  a  minimum, 
however,  there  are  625  native  children  in  school  who  will  iave  a  Beri- 
ous  handicap.  In  addition,  somewhere  between  a  third  and  two- thirds, 
depending  on  the  region  of  Alaska,  will  suffer  recurrent  acute  infec- 
tions during  the  early  years  of  life.  This  is  frequent  and  prolonged 
drainage  of  pus  from  the  ears ;  this  may  clear  up  fete*  but  its  presence 
during  this  early  period  of  language  formulation  can  lead  to  serious 
handicaps  and  communications  difficulties  and  learning  probleroa. 

Our  organization,  the  TJ.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Health  and  private  sectors  of  medicine' are  mounting 
%  very  concerted  effort  to  attack  this  problem,  but  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts,  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  children  who  will  remain 
handicapped  and  special  education  will  have  to  be  provided  for  theee 
children,  visual  defects  dont  appear  to  occur  in  a  particularly  un- 
usual frequency,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  higher;  instance  of  near- 
sightedness, but  vision  testing,  fitting  of  glasses  are 'done  at  adequate 
intervals,  so  I  don't  believe  that  it  interferes  with  education. , We've 
talked  about  malnutrition.  Malnutrition  usually  conjures  up  the  image 
of  starvation  and  actual  physical  wasting  andTdying  fma  itrisj  how- 
ever, this  is  not  our  definition  of  malnutrition.  Tnis  is  nutrition  tfhich 
is  suboptimal,  which  is  deficient  in  certain  essentials.  It  may  be  de- 
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ficient  in  ouantity  also.  The  major  deficiency  disease  that  we  identify 
is  iron  deficiency  anemia,  and  there  is  a  definite  proven  correlation 
between  anemia,  the  occurrence  of  respiratory  infections^  the  se- 
verity of  respiratory  infections  when  they  do  occur,  and  this  anemia, 
occurs  primarily  in  infants,  but  it  does  continue  on  through  the  school- 
age  child. 

Senator  Moxoaub.  Dr.  Van  Dusen,  that  remarkable  lady  from  Tuba 
City,  Aria.,  testified  that  malnutrition  there,  she  thinks,  contributes 
not  only  to  some  flagrant  examples  of  which  you  havent  seen  any 
here,  kwashiorkor,  and  so  forth,  out  she  thinks  much  of  the  retarda- 
tion that  is  experienced  down  there  is  related  to  malnutrition. 

Dr.  FfBHKAy.  This  has  been  well  documented  in  South  America, 
that  protein  malnutrition  in  the  first  2  years  will  foad  to  irreparable 
retardation  of  brain  growth*  I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  in  that 
protein  malnutrition  does  not  occur.  This  is  extremely  fortunate  be- 
cause it's  a  self -perpetuating  cycle  if  it  does,  in  that  you  have  parents 
growing  up  who  have  suffered  from  this  and  cant  provide.  All  the 
dietary  surveys  done  in  the  Tillages  have  so  far  shown  marginal  or 
suboptimal  intake  of  many  of  the  essential  nutrients.  Although  we 
don't  identify  the  deficiency,  the  need  is  associated  with  this. 

Senator  Moxdalu  In  layman  language,  they're  still  hungry  though. 
They  need  food. 

Dr.  Flbshxan.  Yes.  In  .many  of  the  school  lunch  programs  that 
I've  visited,  it*s  not  uncohwfcon  for  over  50  percent  and  sometimes  well ' 
over  60  percent  of  the  deify  food  intake  to  be  consumed, at  this  one 
meal  that's  furnished  in  the  school.  Now  there's  many  factors  that 
contribute  to  this,  and  not  only  the  availability  of  the  foods,  but  in 
many  cases,  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  proper  nutrition  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  how  to  store  and  preserve  the  foods  that  are  available 
to  them,  or  to  purchase  wisely  what  they  have.  I  think  that  this  ob- 
viously requires  education.  In  the  meantime,  I  think  the  school  lunch 
program  is  essential,  and  I'm  very  happy  to  see  you  pushing  so  hard 
on  fcnis  one  issue.  I'd  like  to  suggest  the  effect  that  education  can  have 
on  health,  since  this  is  my  primary  interest— my  primary  occupation, 
not  my  primary  interest — but  the  diseases  that  we're  dealing  with  are 
essentially  unmanageable  by  traditional  medical  means.  They  disap- 
peared as  killers  and  cripplera  many  years  ago  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  yielding  to  the  correction  of  the  environmental  factors  re- 
sponsible, such  as  housing,  sanitation,  nutrition,  and  education.  I  feel 
tnat  it  is  imperative  that  the  education  system  consider  the  tremen- 
dous gap  that  exists  between  the  Alaska  native  pupils  and  the  average 
child  in  the  United  States.  You  realize  that  poorfy  nourished,  physi- 
cally handicapped,  and  chronically  ill  children  cannot  learn  nor 
achieve  in  a  competitive  society.  Th$  curriculum  must  contain  a  much 
stronger  emphasis  than  it  does  now  in  learning  about  sanitation,  nutri- 
tion, Basic,  and  especially  reproductive  physiology,  until  the  time  that 
these  children  can  accept  and  utilize  the  traditional  U.S.  curriculum. 

Senator  Rbxnedy.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  both  of  you,  for 
your  comments.  If  we  take — let  me  just  ask  for  a  rough  estimation  on 
your  part.  If  you  say  that  10  percent  of  the  children  are  suffering  from 
chronic  ear  infection,  and  that  is  some  600-odd  children  who  are  in 
the  school  system  who  are,  vou'd  have  to  say  significantly  affected  by 
this,  and  take  the  other  kinds  of  physical  limitations  from  the  basis  of 
the  retardation  which  happens  in  the  early  life  becasue  of  nutritional 
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deficiencies  and  the  others,  what  percent— could  you  give  us  any  kind 
*  of  figure  of  the  percent  of  young  people  that  start  off  in  the  first  grade 
in  Alaskan  schools  among  the  native  populations  who  are  effected 
those  variety  of  different  unfortunate  ways.  Could  you  give  us  any 
kind  of  

Dr.  Flwbhman.  I  think  I  would  have  to  reiterate  that  the  ear  in- 
fections are  thri  No.  1  handicapping  condition  of  hearing.  Vision.  I 
think,  we  could  discount  as  being  a  major  cause  of  disability.  Retarda- 
tion, it  would.be  safe  to  say  that  probably  every  viHage  has  one  child 
starting  to  school  with  a  real  mental  deficiency  that  would  require  a 
special  educational  program.  These  other  unmeasurable  tilings,  for 
instance,  a  short  time  ago,  we  identified  a  group  of  children  about  10 
or  11  years  of  age  who  have  failed  to  grow,  who  have  failed  to  learn, 
who  test  abnormal,  but  tne  common  denominator  in  their  background, 
they  fit  no  disease  pattern,  but  the  common  denominator,  they  were  all 
separated  from  their  mothers  as  infants.  Their  mothers  were  hospital- 
ized for  tuberculosis.  There's  about  10  of  these  children  and  they  are 
identical.  Well,  these  children,  nothing  really  happened  to  them  physi- 
cally, but  they  were  separated  and  they  have  shown  residual  effects  of 
$this.  Dr.  Wilson  could  probably  reiterate.  We  think  we  are  seeing 
tremendous  residues  from  the  tuberculosis  epidemic.  There's  hardly 
a  family  that  hasn't  fast  at  least  one  member  and  sometimes  both  with 
tremendous  disruption.  These  sort  of  things  will  lead  to  apparent 
retardation  to  apparent  difficulties  in  functioning  that  are  attributed 
a  times  to  physical  causes,  but  are  very,  very  hard  to  dissect  out  in 
this. 

Senator  Mondaix.  You  talk  abo»t  the  psychological  destruction  of 
separation,  and  you  put  it  different  context — the  turnover  of  teachers 
and  so  on — any  attachments  seem  to  get  taken  from  them.  How  would 
you  evaluate  the  psychological  impact  of  being  separated  for  three 
quarters  of  a  year;  say,  at  Chilocco  or  one  of  the  other  schools — 
boarding  schools — in  one  of  the  other  States,  far  distances  removed 
from  their  parents,  even  though  it's  in  the  high  school  years?  Do 
you  think  that's  liable  to  have  an  adverse  psychological  impact  on  the 
child? 

Dr.  Fleshman.  A  lot  depends.  You  did  qualify  by  saying  in  the 

?rear  that  it  occurs,  and  of  course,  the  later  on  that  it  occurs,  the  less 
ikoly  it  to  be  of  significant  impact.  I  think  someone  who  testified 
earlier,  made  the  most  important  point.  If  the  family  is  separated 
spiritually  and  emotionally,  it  doesn't  matter  whether  they  are  in  the 
same  village  or  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  this,  I  think  is  a  very, 
very  critical  thing  because  it's — some  sort  of  separation  for  educa- 
tion is  probably  going  to  always  be  necessary.  A  eertai&#ize  of  com- 
munity will  not  support  the  entire  education  system  and  aa  we  heard, 
in  Barrow  I  believe  it  was,  the  feeling  of  the  council  there  is  that  some 
separation,  some  further  broadening  of  their  experience  is  desirable, 
s  I  think  if  the  family  is  basically  sound  and  it's  clone  at  an  older  age, 
that  they  can  survive. 

Dr.  Wilson.  But  the  extent  to  which  Alaska  native  people  have 
had  their  families  and  homes  disrupted  by  so  many  factors — in  our 
own  program  we've  had  to  interrupt  and  separate  families  for  tuber- 
culosis control.  Many  had  their  families  interrupted  and  they  lost  large 
segments  of  their  families  by  death  from  tuberculosis.  Hie  extent  to 
which  fathers  have  to  leave  home  for  economic  pursuits  in  the  sum- 
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mertime,  the  extent  to  which  children  are  separated  for  educational 
purposes,  all  of  these— I  thinks— no  such  population  is  being  disrupted 
trying  to  get  into  the  modem  age  now,  and  it  is.  I  think,  very  hard 
on  them.  And  that  they  jre  doing  it  with  such  dignity  and  such 
courage,  ■  , 

Senator  Monoalb.  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  that,  because  I  found  it 
almost  haunting,  the  way  the  children,  8,  9,  and  10,  talked  about  leav- 
ing their  parents  for  9  months  or  2  years  or  whatever  it  is ;  From  the 
white  man's  standpoint,,  you  couldn't  accept  such  a  thing,  and  yet 
they've  apparently  come  to  accept  it  At  least  they  state  it  in  those- 
terms,  bi^t  I'm  not  sure  they  have  accepted  it 

Senator  Stbvxnb.  I  only  have  one  question  and  that  is  about  the 
Bethel  Hospital.  It  was  a  little  bit  of  a  shock  to  see  that  hospital  iq, 
that  situation  and  not  have  heard  anything  about  it  back  there  in 
Washington*  Can  you  tell  us  when  that  happened  and  what  you  pave 
planned  to  do  about  it?  I  dont  want  to  prolong  the  thing,  maybe  you 
could  write  me  a  letter. 

Dr.  Wh*dh.  I  think  that  hospital*  physically,  has  ben  going  down- 
hill. It's  gone  downhill  very  sharply  and  very  oaydly  and  needs  a  new 
roof.  The  request  for  the  ^programing  of  money  was  submitted  bads 
in  October  and  I  think  ip  was  passed  by  the  House  committee,  and  it 
was  eubtmited  to  the  Senate,  T  believe  in  January  and  there  has  not 
been  any  response  bade  to  our  program  on  that  request  for  reprogram^ 
ing.  Other  money  already  appropriated  for  ether  purposes wet*-rwe> 
have  tried  to  divert  that  to  the  Bethel  Hospital  which  is  appropriate 
That  Bethel  Hospital  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  health 
activities  that  is  going on  in  the  Nation  today  aui  it  needs  to  J?e 
supported  very,  very  strongly*  It  needs  to  be  expanded  and  it  noeds  a 
much,  much  stronger  program  than  it  has.  It's, doing  outstanding  jobs 
with  terrible  faciBtieik  absolutely  terrible  facilities*    ,  f ■.  . 

Senator  Sthvxns.  I  hope  you'll  write  us  a  letter  about  that  and  tell 
us  the  total  problems  involved,  but  it  raised  an  interesta»g;issue  to  me 
and  I  think  to  the  other  Senators  here,  and  that  is*  do  you,  tell  yonr, 
people  out  in  the  <4bush"  not  to  contact  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  directly?  „   .    .  .  • 

Dr.  Wilson.  We  do  not  We  most  cordially  umte  yom  ,to  visit  all 
of  our  facilities*^-*  .<  *  •■  ,  '  v 

Senator  Stevxns.  That's  not  what  I  mean,  now.  I  asked  three  ox 
them  why  they  hadn't  told  tne  about  specific  conditions  and  they  said 
that  their  orders  were  to  send  it  through  Anchorage.  Do  you  have 
some  policy  that  you're  not  supposed  to  allow  your  employees,  say  in 
BetheLnot  to  contact  me  directly? 

Dr.  Wilson.  No,  sir  ;  we  do  not  have  such  a  policy- 1  do  not  know 
what  the 

Senator  Stevens.  Would  you  mind  writing  them  a  letter  to  that 
effect  and  the  next  time  I  go  into  one  of  these  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals,  111  see  it  posted  on  the  bulletin  board? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  should  say  that  I  am  not  the  one  that  would 
be  responsible  for  writing  such  a  letter.  I  provide  clinical  support 
through  specialists  and  the  administrative  direction— I  will,  however, 
pass  this  on  to  my  tops  and  he  will,  I'm  quite  sure,  be  very  happy  to 
respond  to  that  request  ,  -> 

Senator  Stevens.  Would  you  do  me  this  one  last  favor  and  that  is, 
you  tell  him,  if  he  doesn't  want  to  write  such  a  letter  to  Public  Health 
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Service  installations  in  the  State,  to  write  me  a  letter  and  say  why 
he  wont? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  111  do  that,  and  we  appreciate  the  inttffeS^ 
and  the  invitation  and  well  take  you  up  on  it,  f 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you.  / 

Senator  Kennedy.  As  you  may  know,  the  Hill-Burton  Act  expires 
in  the  next  year  and  the  Congress  will  have  a  chance  to  reconsider 
really  for  the  first  time  in  20  years,  the  whole  question  and  approach 
of  the  Federal's  role  in  the  developing  of  these  hospitals  in  these  rural 
areas,  urban  areas,  the  development  of  these  neighborhood  health 
centers  which  have  been  enormously  successful  in  both  the  urban  and 
rural  areas.  And  I  think  all  of  us  can  benefit  from  the  kinds  of  experi- 
ences which  ^our  organization  has  in  its  attempt  to  provide  the  kind 
of  health  services"  to  a  group  similar  to  the  Bethel  area  which  has  a 
number  of  rural  communities  and-very  important  health  needs.  So, 
well  all  be  focusing  on  this  in  the  next  year,  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
and  the  Senate  and  we'll  be  looking  for  your  views  on  this  kind  of 
legislation,  as  well. 

t>r.  Wilson.  We  shall  be  delighted  to  try  to  help. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Mondale. 

Senator  Mondale.  Let  me  say;  doctors,  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
role  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  Division  of  Indian  Health.  I've 
spent  a  lot  of  time  on  this  issue,  and  I've  always  come  arway  thrilled 
by  the  work  your  people  are  doing  and  your  sense  of  involvement. 
You're  underfunded  and  understaffed,  but  there's  an  openness  about 
your  agency,  a  willingness  to  take  criticism,  a  willingness  to  stretch 
your  resources  and  a  willingness  to  see  a  broad  gauged  responsibil- 
ity. Here  you  are,  you  could  have  taken  the  technical  approach,  but 
here  you  are,  you're  drying  to  help  us  understand  education  irom 
your  specialist  standpoint,  and  I  nnd  that  attitude  most  refreshing 
and  unique,  if  I  may  say  so. 

The  second  thing  is,  I  think  one  of  the  big  problems  and  hang  ups 
in  this  country  is  that  we  don't  understand  now  fragile  a  child  is. 
We've  some  concept  about  what  it  takes  to  break  a  leg  or  how  lortjj  it 
takes  for  a  cold  to  end  or  something  like  that,  but  we  don't  see  the  in- 
tangible things  that  are  often  infinitely  more  destructive  permanently 
than  the  obvious  physical  things,  ana  your  testimony  here,  and  the 
others,  I  think,  needs  to  be  developed,  because  it  helps  unfold  the 
hidden  aspect  of  deprival  that  the  American  public  finds  so  difficult 
to  understand.  Dr.  Menninger  and  Dr.  Bergmann  have  testified  that 
the  elementary  boarding  schools  are  barbaric.  That's  a  psychiatrist 
talking.  It's  not  tangible,  it's  hard  to  prove  that  it's  right.  All  you 
know  is  that  suicides  are  unbelievably  prevalent,  and  so  are  alcoholism 
and  other  kinds  of  antisocial  and  self -destructive  behavior. 

I  think  that  all  of  our  failures  to  understand  deprival  and  the  shape 
of  programs  to  cope  with  it  stem  in  large  part  from  our  failure  to 
understand  and  perceive  this  element  that  you've  tried  to  deal  with  « 
tonight  I'm  very  appreciative. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Stevens? 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  personally  thank 
you  for  arranging  this  tour  in  the  last  3  days  and  for  vour  courtesy 
to  me  and  to  our  Congressman  in  permitting  us  to  go  with  voil  There's 
been  a  lot  of  controversy  as  we  know,  in  the  press  about  this  trip,  but 
my  position  has  been,  and  Congressman  Pollock's  position,  that  this 
-51  o  &  pt.  1 — as 
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trip  is  good  for  Alaska.  I  think  we  have  seen  a  great,  deal.  You've 
brought  about  the  education  of  some  national  news  figures  who  now 
know  something  about  Alaska.  I  hope  we  have  increased  our  own 
education  a  little  bit,  too.  The  real  purpose  of  the  trip,  as  far  as  we're 
concerned,  has  been  fulfilled.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  learned  some 
alarming  things  in  Nome  about  the  wa-  the  school  has  gone  downhill 
in  the  last  few  years  since  I  last  visited  it.  I  hope  that  all  Alaskans 
feel  the  same  as  I  do,  and  I'm  sure  they  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will 
.  tell  you  that  I  was  late  tonight  because  a  gentleman  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  most  conservative  members  of  the  Alaska  State  Senate 
called  me  to  tell  me  to  9tay  with  you  and  "cive  'em  hell !"  That  is  he 
said:  "Stay  with  him  and  give  'em  hell  on  behalf  of  Alaska"  in  sup- 
port of  what  you're  doing,  and  so  we  did. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Very  good.  Let  me  just  thank  you  for  being  here 
this  evening,  Senator,  and  for  your  valuable  assistance  in  helping  us 
plan  the  trip.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  think  all  of  us  on  the  committee, 
mvself  and  I'm  sure,  Senator  Mondale,  were  traveling  with  someone 
who  knows  the  State  as  well  as  you  and  Congressman  Pollock  and  is 
familiar  with  tjie  difficulties  and  the  hard  life  which  exists  in  so  many 
■o  of  the  communities,  were  really  able  to  add  to  our  understanding  of  a 
very  complex  and  difficult  kind  of  question  and  problem.  We're  very 
much  appreciative  of  your  sincere  interest  and  I  think  all  of  us  feel 
that  the  work  is  really  just  begun  because  what  we've  attempted  to  do 
dunng  these  few  dajrs  is  to  listen  to  the  people,  the  natives,  as  well  as 
the  others  here  in  this  State  to  try  and  gain  some  understanding  and 
a  better  realization  of  the  problem.  I  feel  that  we  have,  but  our  real 
job  is  going  to  be  after  we  return  to  Washington  and  this  is  something 
well  all  work  on  and  work  together  to  help  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here  this  evening  and  for  your 
attention  and  the  courtesy  that  you've  shown  to  the  witnesses  which 
have  appeared  here,  the  demeanor  and  the  manner  in  which  you've 
conducted  yourselves,  the  interest  which  you've  manifested.  I  think 
shows  that  there  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  lik*  yourselves 
who  are  deeply  concerned  with  this  issue  and  I  think  that  adds  an 
additional  challenge  to  those  of  us  who  have  some  opportunity  to  try 
and  atteihpt  to  cope  with  it.  Ultimately  and  fundamentally,  whatever 
we  do  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  will  have  to  be  worked  on  here  in  the  State 
and  in  the  local  communities.  It's  a  partnership  arrangement,  but  it's 
important  that  at  least  our  share  of  the  partnership  is  recognizing  it's 
responsibility,  for  too  long  we  have  not,  and  I  for  one,  feel  that  we'll 
return  to  Washington  with  a  greater  depth  and  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  hopefully  with  the  worthwhile  comments 
that  have  been  made  tonight  and  during  the  period  of  the  last  few  days, 
be  able  to  come  up  with  the  results  and  to,  I  think  as  Margaret  said 
earlier,  we'll  be  able  to  cut  the  hot  potato  up  before  it  gefcs  cold. 

The  record  will  remain  open  for  statements  of  those  who  could  not 
appear  and  for  other  pertinent  material  submitted  for  the  record. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 
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Psepabxd  Statxmjwt  of  John  Bbxihdo,  Executive  Dxhectob,  National 
Congsks  or  AuntOAH  Indians 

Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  Senators,  the  views  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American Jndians  as  to  the  existing  deficiencies  in  Indian  education  programs, 
both  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  BI A  administered  Federal  schools,  hare 
previously  been  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment to  specify  recommendations  for  change,  and  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
proposals  by  others. 

VTe  do  not  support  a  transfer  of  the  edncational  programs  of  the  BIA  to  HEW. 
While  HEW  has  presumedly  greater  technical  competence  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion* it  is  not  improved  technique  that  is  required,  but  a  need  to  encourage  the 
Indian  child  to  greater  self  .fulfillment  Neither  the  public  school  nor  the  BIA 
schools  have  understood  this  principle,  and  the  result  has  been,  in  most  instances, 
a  hostile  and  alienated  Indian  child,  forced  to  exchange  his  cultural  heritage  for 
that  of  the  dominant  culture,  or  fait 

As  Senator  Wayne  Morse's  Subcommittee  on  Education  said  in  its  May,  1067, 
report,  "Because  education  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  other  human  service 
functions  and  because  transfer  of  the  education  function  would  result  in  further 
fragmentation  of  the  total  spectrum  of  services  now  afforded  Indians  by  the  * 
Federal  Government  .  .  .  [prevailing  Indian  opinion  reflects  that]  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  should  retain  the  education  function  .  .  .,  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Education  to  develop  a  high  quality  program  of 
Indian  education." 

We  feel  that  a  revitalized  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  developed  free  of  the 
repressive  atmosphere  of  the  Interior  Department,  as  an  Independent  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  wonld  be  able  to  accomplish  these  goals.  We  have 
detailed  such  a  proposal  Ha  separate  paper  now  receiving  circulation  by  The 
national  Congress  of  American  Indians.  While  HEW  knows  more  about  educa- 
tion than  tpe  BIA,  it  knows  less  about  Indian  education*  and  it  is  this  knowledge 
which  is  fundamental  to  executing  a  successful  program.  A  variety  of  tech- 
niques have  historically  been  tried  in  Indian  education,  bnt  only  in  those  rare 
instances  where  Indian  cnlturai  values  have  been  taken  into  account  has  there 
been  any  measure- of  success.  In  moat  instances,  whatever  the  technique,  the 
object  of  the  program  has  been  to  degrade  Indian  cultural  values.  Thus,  snch 
programs  have  failed. 

The  Indian  sees  dispersion  of  Federal  services  as  a  prelude  to  termination; 
What  is  needed  is  a  total-spectrum  approach  to  the  human  needs  of  the  Indian, 
in  an  agency  which  will  serve  such  needs.  Thus,  it  is  more  important  for  the 
administering  agency  to  nnderstand  Indians  than  it  is  for  it  to  understand 
education. 

There  can  be  no  donbt,  given  our  previous  criticisms  and  those  of  others,  that 
a  new  education  policy  should  be  developed  for  Indian  education.  Numerous 
proposals  have  been  made,  and  all  require  adequate  consideration.  But  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  can  set  forth  certain  criteria  which  we 
feel  any  such  new  policy  should  meet.  Snch  a  policy  should  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  Indians  to : 

Serve  as  members  of  school  boards  and  boards  of  education  of  Federal  schools 
and  pnbllc  schools  with  significant  Indian  enrollment,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
regulatory,  and  State  and  Federal  education  advisory  committees. 

Initiate  and  develop,  and  be  provided  with  assistance  and  training  to  accom- 
plish, co-ordinated  community  plans  and  programs  that  utilise  fully  all  existing 
resources  available  to  the  community  from  State  and  local  levels. 

Participate  in  comprehensive  training  programs  for  continuing  and  expanding 
Involvement  in  the  edncational;  process:  as  school  board  members,  classrooom 
teachers  and  aides,  college  staff  and  faculty,  and  supportive  service  personnel. 

Build  into  their  communities,  through  involvement  and  participation,  the  con- , 
trol  of  programs  necessary  to  determine  in  which  direction  change  will  proceed, 
and  In  what  manner  Indians  will  be  affected  by  innovations. 

At  the  root  of  each  of  these  proposals  is  a  single  principle,  seldom  honored 
by  the  Federal  government,  that  Indians  have  the  right  of  self-determination, 
and  that  they  should  participate  in  and  control  the  planning  of  their  own 
destiny. 

The  administration  recognised  this  right  in  the  speech  delivered  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  at  Omaha,  in  September, 
1968,  on  behalf  of  then-candidate  Nixon.  Hopefully,  his  words  will  not  be  empty. 
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The  continued  policy  of  rushing  Indian  children  into  State  public  schools  pro- 
vides no  solution,  for  however  deservedly  the  BIA  has  served  as  whipping  boy 
for  its  educational  failures,  tbe  public  schools  have  not  served  Indian  children 
well. 

1  The  Johnson -O'Malley  Act,  broad  in  concept  and  designed  to  provide  for  in- 
novative approaches  to  the  problems  of  Indian  education  has  never  been  used  in 
this  way.  Virtually  without  exception  since  1&34  the  act  has  been  used  to  sup- 
plement basic  budget  support  in  school  districts  with  tax-exempt  Indian  lands, 
the  same  purpose  to  which  PL  874  money  is  now  put,  insofar  as  Indians  are 
involved.  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  ought  to  be  used  in  the  ways  authorized  by 
the  Act  to  provide  for  the  special  needs'  of  Indian  students.  Where  appropriate, 
Johnson-O'Malley  funds  should  be  contracted  to  tribes  so  that  the  tribes  can 
bring  into  the  schools  the  necessary  special  programs.  To  the  extent  that  addi- 
tional federal  funding  is  necessary  for  basic  budget  support,  it  should  be  provided 
by  other  legislation,  not  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act. 


Indian  Views  on  the  Reorganization  op  the  Bureau  of  indian  Affairs, 
Adopted  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  Wendell  Chino,  President,  on  May  6,  1969,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  would  like  to  project  several  views 
and  ideas  that  we  have  concerning  the  Federal  Administration  of  Indian  Affairs 
during  the  present  and  subsequent  Administrations. 

The  creation  of  the  National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  by  President  John- 
son was  a  milestone  in  the  involvement  of  Indian  people  with  the  administration 
of  this  country,  and  as  such  it  can  be  a  vital  mechanism  for  Indian  Involvement 
in  their  own  progress.  There  is  no  other  like  body  which  gives  the  Indian  people 
such  vital  participation  in  the  discussion  and  solution  of  their  problems.  The 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  must  be  continued  and  funds  appropri- 
ated for  its  continued  operation. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  desirability  of  appointing  an  Indian  of  recog- 
nised ability  to  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  a  long  period  of  time  has  handled  matters 
involving  Indian  people.  After  a  fair  consideration  of  all  the  Issues  Involved, 
we  believe'  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has,  in  good  conscience,  attempted 
to  carry  out  its  programs  and  functions,  hut  we  believe  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  to  take  a  long  and  analytical  look  at  this  Bureau. 

The  abolition  or  dispersal  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  all  of  its  services 
among  other  government  agencies  certainly  is  not  the  answer.  We  believe  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  can  effectively  perform  its  present  duties  if  the 
organization  is  revise!  It  has  the  experience  and  know-how  that  is  required  in 
areas  that  it  directly  involves  the  Indian  people  in  management. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should,  by  legislation,  be  made  an  Independent 
commission  or  agency.  At  the  present  time  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  must 
compete  for  funds  with  other  agencies  and  bureaus  within  the  Department  of 
Interior  who  are  also,  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
Department  of  Interior  is  basically  a  land  oriented  organization,  rather  than  a 
human  oriented  organization.  The  Department's  Budget  Managers  are  also  land 
oriented.  They  do  not  have  the  required  empathy  regarding  basic  Indian  problems 
which  are  human  in  nature,  such  as  the  community  problems  of' education,  hous- 
ing, etc.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  often  finds  himself  hamstrung  by  the 
Department  and  other  interests  which  are  more  interested  in  other  areas.  This 
conflict  of  interest  at  the  Secretarial  level  cannot  contribute  to  the  fair  and 
impartial  administration  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  very  hureaucratic  structure  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  insulates  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  the  Indian  people.  Th<  Secretary's  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  Indian  people,  the  Commissioner  of  Indi;  Affairs,  Is  also  further 
insulated  from  the  people  by  the  Area  Offices.  With  these  insulations,  it  is  no 
small  wonder  that  many  critics  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  claim  that  the 
joh  is  not  being  done,  and  that  top  heavy  administration  results.  Limited  funds 
are  now  being  wasted  on  useless  *  office  support,  which  also  breeds  excessive 
red  tape  and  reporting  requirements.  Direct  access  to  the  top  administrators  is 
needed.  The  establishment  of  an  independent  Indian  Commission  will  remove 
most  of  the  hureaucracy  that  makes  it  so  cumbersome  for  Indian  people  to  com- 
municate with  those  who  are  responsible  for  Indian  Affairs.  We  believe  that 
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tide  proposed  Indian  Commission  will  be  mere  responsive  to  the  Indian  %  aople 
and  speed  the  day  when  fall-scale  development  can  be  implemented  in  Indian 
consjoa  unities. 

We  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  committee  or  commission  to  study 
the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Included  In  this  body  should  be 
a  broad  representation  of  responsible  Federally  recognised  Indian  leadership. 
One  of  the  primary  tasks  of  this  body  should  be  a  complete  study  and  evaluation 
of  the  present  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget  process.  The  present  process  has 
built-in  pitfalls  which  not  only  encourage,  but  promote  and  nourish  the  building 
of  empires  by  bureaucratic  French  Chiefs  through  their  control  of  funds,  promo 
(tone,  etc*  at  the  Central,  Area  and  Agency  levels.  -  v  mt 

We  betteve  that  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  Indians 
and  Indian  Tribes  should  be  appropriated  with  broad  discretionary  powers  for 
their  use  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  especially  to  the 
Agency  superintendent.  The  present  line-item-functional  appropriations  result  In 
waste  for  some  functions  through  an  overabundance  of  funds  while  other  nec- 
essary functions  are  curtailed  because  of  fund  limitations.  The  revision  of  the 
budget  process  should  also  include  the  approval  or  the  ret©  power  by  Tribal  gov- 
erning bodies  during  the  local  Agency  budget  submittal  process. 

like  Indian  Agencies  at  Reservation  level  should  be  reorganised,  taking  Into 
account  local  needs  and  the  total  Reservation  development  programs.  The  present 
Burvxin  structure,  which  calls  for  an  Agency  Branch  to  complement  every  Wash- 
ington Branch  Chief  whether  It  is  essentially  needed  or  not,  should  be  eliminated. 
The  local  Agencies  should  be  revamped  to  include  an  effective  combination  of  fa* 
duties  and  services  urgently  and  ultimately  needed  to  achieve  the  human 
resource,  natural  resource  and  economic  developments  in  the  Indian  Community. 

We  have  some  reservations  about  Indian  Tribes  contracting  to  perform  services 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  In  many  cases,  Indian  Tribes  do  not  have  the 
necessary  capital  to  contract  to  perform  these  services.  If  Indian  Tribes  are  to 
be  encouraged  to  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  necessary 
working  capital  and  equipment  must  be  made  available  on  an  outright  grant 
basis  to  permit  the  Tribe  to  function  economically*  It  should  be  specifically  un- 
derstood that  If  Indian  Tribes  are  to  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
that  a  fair  return  by  the  Tribes  i*  to  be  expected  and  time  the  Tribes  should  not 
be  expected  to  pay  sub-standard  wages  to  perform  these  services.  Also,  the  Tribes 
should  be  offered  not  only  the  dirtiest,  smallest  and  most  difficult  jobs  which 
the  Agency  must  accomplish,  but  Tribes  should  be  encouraged  to  accept  major 
tasks  that  may  require  them  to  develop  their  own  staffs  of  skilled  experts.  In 
many  instances,  Tribes  are  offered  just  those  Jobs  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  never  been  able  to  successfully  accomplish,  or  those  which  are  Insig- 
nificant, or  those  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  does  not  want  to  be  both- 
ered with.* 

If  Indian  Tribes  w|tb  very  little  capital  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  this  contracting  could  bankrupt  them  unless  payment  procedures  by  the 
Bureau  are  improved.  Further,  the  failure  of  Congress  to  give  continuity  of  ap- 
propriations for  Indian  contract  programs  and  developments  could  leave  Indian 
contractors  with  costly,  but  unusable  equipment  Excessive, contract  supervision 
and  red  tape  requirements  should  also  be  kept  in  check  If  Indian  Tribes  are  to 
be  expected  to  contract  successfully. 

We  have  many  years  to  go  before  the  Indian  people  and  their  communities 
reach  optimum  development;  therefore,  any  thoughts  of  abolishing  or  parceling 
out  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  other  Federal  agencies  *•  out 
of  the  question  at  this  time.  If  another  Federal  agency  attempted  to  take  ovt? 
one  of  the  present  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  "Affairs,  that  agency  would 
have  to  learn  the  difficult  task  and  would  be  faced  with  the  same  problems  which 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  faces.  We  suggest  that  the  change  of  the  present 
Area-Agency  system  Is  the  most  expedient  route  to  take. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  abolished  or  its  services  fragmented  It  will 
again  Jeopardise,  and  In  many  cases  It  will  terminate  the  present  services  of  the 
Federal  governnwat  It  v/irt  be  termination  In  disguise.  Indian  people  have  never 
been  successful  In  cwnpetit  <  for  services  through  other  government  agencies, 
and  the  services  received  fran  these  agencies  have  been  very  small  or  practically 
nil  except  tor  the  excellent  services  now  received  from  the  Economic  Envelop- 
ment Administration  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Politically  and  socially  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  Indian  to  compete  tor 
services  among  other  Federal  agencies.  With  the  huge  backlog  of  services  and 
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development*  needing  to  be  accomplished,  at  beat,  the  parceling  out  of  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  serviced  to  other  Federal  agencies  would  only  be  an  Injustice  to 
these  agencies  because  of  their  already  insurmountable  work  load.  A  revamped 
and  revitalised  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with  sufficient  funds  can  and  will  do  a 
better  Job. 

Resolution    No.  6 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  has  care- 
fully considered  the  question  of  necessary  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  has  presented  a  well-written  and  thoughtful  paper  on  this  subject, 
and 

Whereas  an  adequate  opportunity  to  study  the  recommendations  contained 
therein  has  now  been  afforded  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  and 

Whereas  a  special  committee  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  Executive 
Ooundl  Its  view  of  the  Chlno  paper  has  met  and  reported  its  recommendations, 
and 

Whereas  said  special  committee  has  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  Chlno 
paper,  subject  to  certain  modifications :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Chlno  paper  be 
adopted  as  the  position  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  azd  that 
this  resolution,  together  with  the  Chlno  paper  as  modified,  be  distributed  to  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  government  as  the  position  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indiana 

Rev.  Wendell  Chino. 
President,  National  Congrats  of  American  Indians. 

Frank  Duohkneaux, 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 

May  ft-ft,  1969. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Attest  • 

Mr.  Benny  Atencio, 
Recording  Secretary,  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Resolution  No.  11 

Whereas  on',  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the  Indian  people  today  is 
the  lack  of  quality  eti  "cation  for  Indian  children,  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  entered  Into  a  contractual  agree- 
ment of  training  the  kindergarten  teachers  to  serve  on  various  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and 

Whereas  said  contract  was  terminated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  without 
consulting  Indian  leaders  and  In  particular,  the  National  AHsoclatlon  for  the 
Education  of  Young-Children-Kindergarten  Project :  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  urges  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  consult  with  Indian  leaders  and  tne  National  Associ- 
ation fnr  tho  Fvt  neat  ion  of  Young  Children-Kindergarten  Project  on  all  such 
matters  and  urges  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  reconsider  Its  decision  on  this 
matter  before  making  any  further  commitment  to  any  other  party. 

Rev.  Wendell  Chino, 
President,  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Prank  Ducheneaux, 
Chairman,  Resolution  Committee,  National  Contr/ess  of  American  Indians. 

May  5-3, 1969. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Attest  : 

Mr.  Benny  Atencio, 
Recording  Secretary,  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Resolution  No.  12 

Whereas  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  has,  under  the  successive  chair- 
manships of  Senators  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  WaTyn"*  Morse,  and  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, performed  unique  and  valuable  services  in  investigating,  collecting  data 
and  recommending  improvements  with  respect  to  the  educational  situation  of 
American  Indian  children,  and 
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Whereat  the  said  Subcommittee  will  complete  its  work  and  render  Its  report  on 
or  before  July  81*  1999,  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  others  hare  Jurisdiction  over  many  matters  not  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Interior  Committee  of  the  Senate,  especially  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  education  of  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools,  implementation  of 
poverty-alleviating  programs  under  the  Economic  Development  Act,  Job  Corps 
Program,  and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 

Whereas  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Senate  has  shown  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  necessary  legislative  surveillance  of  the  programs  affect- 
ing the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  of  Indians,  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  its  Indian  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  has  demonstrated  neither  the  expertise,  sympathy  nor  interest  to 
*deuu«?ely  ssdertske  it*  responsibility  for  those  program*  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  relating  to  the  human  needs  of  American  Indians,  and  % 

Whereas  the  substantial  investigation  of  the  problems  or  American  Indians  in 
the  area  of  human  needs  can  best  be  undertaken  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate :  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  request*  that 
the  United  States  Senate  establish  and  adequately  fund  a  Select  Committee  on 
the  Human  Needs  of  the  American  Indian,  unde*  the  chaJ-manshlp  of  a  Senator 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  completely  Investigate  and 
undertake  continuing  legislative  surveillance  of  the  programs  affecting  the 
American  Indian,  and  that  the  appropriate  leadership  of  the  Senate  be  advised 
of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Rev.  Wendell  Chino, 
President,  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Frank  Duoheneaux, 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee,  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Mat  5-6, 1969. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Max. 
Attest: 

Mr.  Beh  m  Aran  oxo. 
Recording  Secretary,  National  Congress  of  AtAerioan  Indians. 


Misrepresent ATioif  s  of  the  Alaskan  Natives  in  Social  Studies  Texts  Cum- 
RENTi/r  in  Use  in  the  United  States  Including  Alaska,  A  Preliminary 
'Report 

( By  the  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Alaska,  College,  Alaska, 

Mar.  14, 1909) 

This  report  is  of  a  preliminary  qrfdy  on  the  coverage  of  Alaskan  Natives  in 
social  study  texts  used  in  elementary  and  high  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Including  the  Alaskan  classrooms.  The  study  is  far  from  complete  in  that  it 
covers  only  current  editions  of  texts  which  were  available  through  the  North 
Star  Borough  School  District  Administration  Unices  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 
Several  interesting  problems  arise  in  the  discussion  of  Alaskan  Natives  in  these 
texts.  These  problem  areas  are  summarised  below,  with  specific  illustrations  of 
gross  misrepresentations  in  the  lists  following.  A  list  of  texts  which  were 
reviewed  and  in  which  the  representation  of  the  Eskimo  was  acceptable  is  also 
included  even  though  the  texts  failed  to  mention  even  the  presence  of  the  Indian 
population  in  the  state.  It  was  interesting  to  discover  that  many  elementary 
social  study  series  did  not  even  include  information  on  the  state  of  Alaska,  much 
less  the  Natives :  such  books  are  also  listed  on  the  following  pages. 

Not  only  today,  but  also  throughout  history,  there  have  been  several  distinct 
differences  between  the  Eskimos  of  Canada  and  those  of  Alaska.  These  differences 
are  rarely  brought  forward  in  social  studies  texts.  The  Canadian  Eskimo  has 
historically  been  more  nomadic  than  the  Alaskan.  A  few  Canadian  Eskimos  even 
today  still  live  as  their  ancestors  did— travelling  hundreds  of  miles  by  dog-sled, 
building  snow  houses,  and  tenting  in  the  summer.  The  vast  majority  of  Canadian 
Eskimos,  however,  are  now  settled  in  towns"  and  are  supplied  by  train,  plane,  or 
ship  with  their  necessities  for  life.  The  Alaskan  Eskimo,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
had  very  little  nomadic  history,  and  today  it  can  be  guaranteed  that  no  Alaskan 
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Xa*'ve  builds  a  snow  house  or  nomadlcally  travels  hundreds  of  miles  with  his 
family  in  search  of  food.  Today's  Alaskan  Eskimo  uses  kerosene,  oil  or  elec- 
tricity for  heat  and  light;  he  lives  in  established  communities  with  schools, 
stores,  airstrips,  and,  in  some  cases,  an  electricity  generating  facility.  The  vil- 
lages have  regular  mall  service  and  have  radios,  whereby  they  maintain  contact 
with  other  villages  and  cities.  All  native  children  have  access  to  schools  of  one 
type  or  another,  either  In  the  villages  or  In  central  locations.  Hunting  and  fishing 
are  still  an  Important  occupation  of  many  Natives ;  however,  most  Natives  get 
their  food  and  supplies  through  stores  which  are  supplied  by  airfreight  or  ship. 
Many  Natives  are  employed  In  Defense  jobs,  o\\,  mining,  and  fishing  operations. 
While  realistic  for  a  very  small  minority  of  people  living  In  another  country, 
stories  of  the  Eskimo  travelling  for  miles  hunting  seals  and  caribou,  building 
snow  houses  and  tents,  and  such  activities  are  highly  misleading  when  applica- 
tion of  the  story  to  the  Alaskan  Native  is  implied.  This  is  probably  the  most 
serious  problem  In  the  presentation  of  the  Alaskan  Native.  In  reading  these 
stories,  one  Is  often  led  to  believe  that  due  to  arduous  travels  the  Eskimos  do 
not  stop  long  enough  to  educate  their  children,  to  learn  about  the  existence  of 
electricity,  to  communicate  with  the  outside  world,  or  for  that  matter,  to  even 
know  of  another  world.  Stories  of  this  kind  are  highly  prejudicial  against  the 
Alaskan  Eskimo  of  today.  While  such  tales  may  have  had  some  validity  for 
Eskimos  of  past  generations,  they  are  commonly  used  today  In  texts  with  no 
accompanying  explanation  of  the  fact  that  these  modes  of  living  are  now  long 
gone,  only  to  be  found  in  museums.  This  problem  of  confusing  history  with  the 
present,  and  confusing  Canadian  modes  with  Alaskan  modes  so  far  only  Includes 
consideration  of  Alaska's  Eskimos,  a  fact  which  leads  to  another  basic  problem 
in  coverage  of  the  Alaskan  Native  In  social  study  texts. 

This  problem  in  the  treatment  of  the  Alaskan  Native  Is  that  In  only  one  or 
two  of  all  the  texts  reviewed  was  there  even  mention  of  Che  Indiana.  Alaska's 
native  population  is  made  up  of  both  Eskimos  and  Indians.  While  there  is  a 
geographic  difference  in  the  distribution  of  these  two  cultures  in  the  state,  there 
is  very  little  morphological  difference  In  the  people,  and  their  communities  often 
have  very  similar  characteristics.  While  some  of  the  texts  give  very  pood  treat- 
ment of  the  Eskimo  they  are  almost  universally  discriminatory  In  that  they  do 
not  even  mention  the  Indian  who  has  played  a  very  important  role  in  the  set- 
tling of  Interior  and  Southern  Alaska.  While  on  the  surface  little  difference  can 
be  seen  between  these  two  Alaska  native  groups,  their  cultural  modes  are  cer- 
tainly different  enough  to  bear  separate  coverage  In  texts.  The  fact  that  all 
native  Alaskans  are  called  Eskimos  is  highly  insulting  to  the  Alaskan  Indian 
who  has  a  well  deserved  pride  In  his  distinct  culture. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  this  report  represents  only  a  cursory  survey  of  cur- 
riculum materials  on  hand.  The  misrepresentations  and  discriminatory  state- 
ments are  in  some  cases  so  gross  that  the  background,  or  reference  material, 
may  also  be  suspected.  No  research  has  been  done  to  date  on  coverage  of  the 
Alaskan  Natives  in  common  reference  material.  Another  area  which  is  known 
to  be  heavily  loaded  with  discriminatory  material  is  the  children's  literature  on 
the  Eskimo :  as  is  the  case  with  the  reference  material,  no  formal  search  has 
been  made  In  this  area.  Although  the  scope  of  this  report  Is  limited  for  the 
present  to  Include  only  the  latest  editions  of  texts  In  use,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  many  schools  are  still  using  older  editions  of  «nHni  «t  tidies  testa 
which  in  many  cases  contain  even  grosser  discriminatory  passages  against  the 
Alaskan  Natives. 

The  following  list  of  books  are  current  elementary  school  social  study  readers 
in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  Alaska  Natives  at  all ;  and,  to  some  cases,  no 
mention  of  the  state  of  Alaska.  Although  there  are  some  high  school  texts  which 
also  neglect  to  mention  Alaska  Natives,  they  are  not  included  In  the  list 

Burnett©,  O.  Lawrence,  Letotie  Lee  Ralph  and  T.  J.  Durell.  Basic  Social  Studies. 

New  York :  Harper  Row,  1964.  Grade  5.  No  mention  of  Alaska  Natives. 
Outright,  Prudence,  John  Jarollmek  and  Mae  Knight  Clark.  Living  in  America 

Today  and  Yesterday.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1966.  No  mention  of  Alaska 

Natives. 

Dederick,  Nelle,  Josephine  Tiegs  and  Fay  Ad  a  ma.  Your  People  and  Mine.  Boston  : 

Glnn,  1965.  No  mention  of  Alaska. 
Ooetz,  Delia.  At  Borne  in  Our  Land.  Boston :  Ginn,  1966.  No  mention  of  Alaska. 
Hagaman,  Adaline  P.  and  Thomas  J.  Durell.  Basic  Social  Studies.  New  York : 

Harper  Row,  1964.  Grade  4.  No  mention  of  Alaska. 
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wpg»wu>nj  Adeline  p.  txid  Thomas  J.  Durell.  World  Culture*  Poet  and  Present. 

New  York:  Harper  Bow,  IMS.  No  mention  of  Alaska  Natives. 
Haana,  Paid  R.,  Clyde  F.  Koto  and  Robert  A.  lively.  In  AU  Our  State.  Chicago: 

Scott  Foresmon  and  Company,  1005.  No  mention  of  Alaska  Natives. 
Htmntcut,  C.  W.  and  Jean  D.  Grombe.  We  Look  Around  17«.  Chicago  L.  W. 

Singer  Company,  1988.  No  mention  of  Alaska  Natives. 
Jarolif— k>  John  and  Bllsabeth  B.  Carey.  Living  in  Place*  Near  and  Par.  New 

York:  MacmiUan,  1060.  No  mention  of  Alaska  Natives. 
King,  Frederic  11,  Bracken  and  Sloan.  Region*  and  Social  Need*.  River  Forest, 

Illinois:  Laldlaw  Brothers,  Inc.,  196a  Grade  a  No  mention  of  Alaska  Natives. 
Lally,  Laura,  Earnest  W.  Tiegs  and  Fsy  Adams.  Your  Neighborhood  and  the 

World.  Boston:  Olnn,  196&  Does  not  even  include  a  map  of  Alaska  in  map  of 

our  conn  try. 

McClellan,  Jack,  Grace  Dawson,  Ernest  W.  Tiegs  and  Fay  Adams.  Your  World 

and  Mine.  Boston:  Ginn,  1065.  No  mention  of  Ateika  Native*. 
McGuire,  Edna.  The  Story  of  American  Freedom,  New  York:  Macmtilan,  1967. 

No  mention  of  Alaska  Natives. 
Pierce,  Mary  Lust  and  Ruphrosyne  Georges.  The  Community  Where  Yon 

Boston:  AUyn  sod  Bacon,  1065.  No  mention  of  Alaska. 
Preston,  Ralph  C.  and  Eleanor  Clymer'  Communitie*  at  Work.  Boston,  D.C.: 

Heath,  1061.  No  mention  of  Alaska  Natives. 
Preston,  Ralph  C.  and  John  Tottle.  In  These  United  Btate*  and  Canada.  Boston, 

D.C. :   Heath,  1965.  Only  mention  of  Eskimos  is  Canadian.  No  mention  of 

Alaska  Natives  in  chapter  on  Alaska* 
Wann,  Kenneth  D.,  Rmma  I>.  Sheehy  and  Bernard  Spodek.  LeanUng  About  Our 

FaniUie*.  Boston :  AUyn  and  Bacon,  1967.  Grade  1.  No  mention  of  Alaska. 
Wann,  Kenneth  D.,  Jane  D.  VreeUnd  and  Marguerite  A.  Conklin.  Learning  About 

Our  Country.  Boston :  AUyn  and  Bacon,  1967.  Grade  a  No  mention  of  Alaska 

except  one  reference  as  to  sine. 
Wann,  Kenneth  D.,  Frances  C.  Wann  and  Emma  D.  Sheehy.  Learning  About  Our 

Neighbor*.  Boston:  AZLyu  and  Bacon,  1967.  Grade  2.  No  mention  of  Alaska. 
Wann,  Kenneth  D.,  Henry  J.  Warmon  and  James  K.  Confleld.  Man  and  Hi* 

Changing  Culture.  Boston :  AUyn  and  bacon,  1960.  No  mention  of  Alaska. 

The  following  list  of  books  includes  elementary  and  high  school  social  study 
texts  in  which  the  materials  on  Alaskan  Eskimos  is  acceptable :  only  a  few  men- 
tion Indians. 

XLKIUHTAXY 

Brown,  Gnrtrnde  8.,  Josephine  Tiegs,  and  Fay  Adams.  Your  Country  and  Mine. 
Boston :  Ginn,  1965. 

Carls,  Norman,  Phillip  Bacon,  and  Frank  B.  8orenson.  Knowing  Your  Neighbor* 
in  the  United  Btate*.  New  York:  Holt,  Rlnehart  and  Winston,  196a 

Carls,  Norman,  Phillip  Bacon  and  Frank  B.  Soreneon.  Knowing  Our  Neighbor*  in 
US.  and  Canada.  New  York:  Bolt,  Rlnehart  and  Winston,  196a 

Coons,  Frederics  and  John  Prater.  Train*  to  Freedom  in  American  SUtory. 
Boston:  Ginn,  1967. 

Cooper,  Kenneth  8.,  Clarence  V?.  Sorensen,  and  Pan]  Todd  Lewis.  The  Changing 
New  World.  Morrlstown,  N.J. :  Silver  Burdett  and  Company,  1967. 

Cooper,  Kenneth  8.,  Clarence  W.  Sorensen,  and  Panl  Todd  Lewis,  Learning  to 
Look  at  Our  World.  Morristown,  NJ. :  Stiver  Bnrdtftt  and  Company,  1967. 

Crabtree,  Biter,  JosephinkTlegs  and  Fay  Adams.  Understanding  Your  Conntry 
and  Mint.  Boston:  Gimvl965. 

Outright,  Prudence  and  John  Jarolimek,  Living  in  Our  Country  and  Other  Land* 
N/Y.  :  llacmlUan,  UMa  t 

Dr1ana>Mld,  Harold  IX  ana  Fred  A.  Sloan.  A  Journey  Through  Many  Land*.  Boa- 
tost  AUyn  and  Bacon,  1964. 

Drummowf,  Harold  D.  and  Fred  A.  Sloan.  Journey*  Through  the  America*.  Bos- 
ton: Allyn  and  Bacon,  1064. 

Drummond,  Harold  0.  and  Fred  A.  Sloan.  The  Weetem  Bemiephere.  Boston: 
AUyn  and  Bacon,  196a 

Gross,  Herbert,  Dwight  W.  FoUett,  Robert  E.  Cooler,  William  L.  Burton  and  Ben 
F.  Ahlsehwede.  Maptormy  Region*  of  the  Western  HejaitsAere.  Chicago: 
Fottet£I96a 

Hsjma,  Paul  BL,  Helen  F,  Wise,  and  Ltvey  Kohn.  In  the  Amerioa*, Chicago: 
Scett,  Ftoresma,  1*6* 
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King,  Frederick  M.t  Dorothy  K.  Bracken,  and  Margaret  A.  Sloan.  Communities 

and  Social  Needs.  River  Korea*,  Illinois :  Latdlaw  Brothers,  1988. 
Polanaky,  Lucy,  Kenneth  D.  Warm,  and  Henry  J.  Wannan.  The  Changing  Earth 

and  its  People.  Boston :  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1967. 
Rlckard,  John  A.  Discovering  American  History.  Boston :  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1966. 
Town  send,  Herbert.  Our  America.  Boston :  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1964. 
Wann,  Kenneth  D.,  Edith  Stall,  and  Henry  J.  Wannan.  Our  Changing  Nation 

and  Us  Neighbors.  Boston :  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1967; 
Whlttemore,  Katheryne  T.  and  Melvin  Svec.  The  United  States  and  Canada. 

Boston :  Glnn,  1966. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Anderson,  Vivienne,  and  Laura  M.  Shufelt  Four  America.  Englewood  Cliffs, 

N.J. :  Prentice  Hall,  1907. 
Casner,  Mabel  B.  and  Ralph  H.  Gabriel  Story  of  the  American  Nation*  flew 

York :  Harcourt  Brace  and  World,  19&7.  * 
Cntrlght,  Prudence  and  John  Jaroltmek.  Living  as  World  Neighbors.  New  York : 

MavmUlan,  1966. 

Holt,  Sol.  World  Geography  and  Yon.  Princeton,  N.J. :  Yon  Norstrand  Co.,  1964. 
Koller,  Marvin  R,  and  Harold  C.  Goose.  Modern  Sociology.  New  York :  Holt, 

Rinehart  and  Winston,  1969. 
Resnlck,  Mariam  R.  and  Lillian  H.  Nerenberg.  American  Government  in  Action. 

Columbus,  Ohio :  Charles  B.  Merrill,  i960. 
Smith,  Harriet  Poller,  Ernest  W.  Tlegs,  and  Fay  Adams.  Tour  Life  at  a  Citieen. 

Boston:  Glnn,  1967. 

Van  Cleef,  Eugene,  and  John  C.  Finney.  Global  Geography.  Boston :  Allyn  and 
Bacon,  196a 

Hie  following  is  a  list  of  texts  in  which  are  contained  passages  which  either 
make  a  false  statement  abuui  Alaskan  Natives,  or  which  by  implication  give  a 
false  representation  of  these  people. 

UJCHlTfTABT 

Carls,  Norman,  Elaine  M.  TVmplln  and  Frani  E.  Sorenson.  Knowing  Our  Neigh- 
bors Around  the  Earth,  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  I960. 

The  only  reference  to  Eskimos  In  the  entire  book  occurs  ifter loentlon  of 
the  diet  of  Asiatics:  ''Eskimos  also  eat  seaweed,"  p.  91  This  is  true  of  such 
a  small  minority  of  Eskimos  that  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning,  especially 
when  it  is  the  only  reference  to  these  people. 
Clark.  Thomas  D„  Jtoy  Coupon  and  Amber  Wilson.  America's  Frontier.  Chi* 
cago:  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1966. 

In  this  text  there  is  only  a  brief  reference  to  the  Eskimos  as  Alaska's 
natives;  they  also  mention  that  "The  Eskimos  will  not  starve  so  long  as 
there  axe  reindeer,"  p.  885.  Hits  statement  puts  the  Eskimos  on  a  very 
simple-minded  status  as  compered  with  the  common  American  Middle  CK«? 
status.  The  situation  of  adequate  food  supply  for  the  natives  is  far  more 
complex  than  merely  having  enough  reindeer.  Granted  that  many  Eskimos 
raise  reindeer  for  the  meat  market  where  they  realise  sufficient  income  to 
purchase  their  food  supplies.  No  Eskimo,  however  well  adapted,  though,  can  A 
avoid  starvation  by  eating  reindeer  meat  alone. 
Outright,  Prudence  and  John  Jarollmek.  Living  in  the  Americas,  New  York: 
Ifacmillan,  1966. 

"Hunting  is  especially  important  to  the  Eskimos  living  ,  in  the  tundra 
region  of  Alaska.  They  depend  on  the  walrus,  seal,  wfaale*  Arctic  fox.  and  .. 
other  wild  animals.  To  the  Eskimos  these  animals  mean  fooA  clothing  an4  , 
shelter."  p.  896.  Again  one  sees  a  highly  simplified  nfetnr*  of  the  Alaskan  " 
Native.  *  v 

•  Hamer,  O.  8tuart,  Dwlght  W.  Follett,  Ben  Ahlschwede  and  Herbert  H.  Cross. 
Exploring  Our  Country.  Chicago :  Follett,  1962.  . 

"At  the  Eskimo  village  everyone  rushes  to  greet  us.  we  tell  the  American 
schoolteacher  and  his  wife  that  we  have  come  to  see  how  the  Eskimos  live. 
The  first  Eskimo  home  we  visit  is  a  skin  tent  This  is  a  summer  house, .  .  . 
Inside  the  bouse  is  a  seal  oil  lamp  used  for  light  and  heat  and  cooking* rt  p. 
864.  This  is  probably  the  worst  case  of  discrimination  against  the  Eskimos 
encountered.  Why  do  the  authors  differentiate  between  the  American  school- 
teacher and  the  Eskimos;  are  not  the  Eskimos  also  Americans?  This  story 
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la  supposed  to  have  taken  plans  at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska*  In  this  large, 
hustling  town,  Natives  am  more  likely  to  cook  on  conventional  stoves.  De- 
spise a  later  Installation  In  the  text  these  people  know  of  electricity,  tele* 
phones  and  normal  canned  and  dried  foodstuffs.  They  buy  a  great  many  of 
their  clothes  ad  hooaehold  items  through  mailorder  houses.  They  do  not 
depend  entirely  on  whales,  walrnaee  and  seals  as  the  authors  would  have 
the  reader  believe.  ( 
Isreal,  Saul,  Norma  H.  Boemer  and  Loyal  Durand,  Jr.  World  Geography  Today. 
New  York :  Holt,  Binehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  190& 

^     Tor  the  most  part  the  Eskimos  of  the  North  American  tundra  make  a 

scant  living  by  fishing  trspping  and  hunting,"  pp.  496-490. 
Patterson,  Franklin,  Jessamy  Patterson,  C.  W.  Hunnicut,  Jean  D.  Gramb*  and 
James  A.  Smith.  Man  Change*  His  World.  Chicago:  U  W.  Singer,  196ft. 

This  text  includes  two  stories  about  Eskimos.  Both  of  tte-  »U«;**  have 
Illustrations  accompanying  the  test  In  which  the  Eskimos  are  building  snow 
Igloos  In  the  winter  and  tents  In  the  summer.  The  stories  follow  a  sequence 
on  cave  men,  In  which  the  care  men  were  dressed  In  shaggy  skins  and  chasing 
animals  over  the  snow  with  spears.  The  pictures  of  the  Eskimos  show  men 
dressed  fa  furs  with  similar  spears  chasing  seals  and  caribou.  Tfce  fact  that 
at  the  end  of  the  story  there  is  a  picture  of  a  modern  Eskimo  classroom 
hardly  compensates  for  the  misrepresentation  of  Eskimos  in  the  stories. 

A  quip  about  the  clever  Eskimos  rf  today  who  can  take  apart  an  outboard 
motor  also  falls  short  of  demonstrating  the  depth  of  understanding  and 
adaptation  now  occurring  in  the  villages  and  cities  among  the  Native 
population. 

Preston,  Ralph  C,  Caroline  Emerson,  P.  SI  Schrader  and  A.  F.  Schrader.  Four 
Lands,  Pour  Peoples.  Boston :  D.  0.  Heath,  Inc.,  1900. 

In  the  only  mention  of  people  in  the  Arctic  the  text  says :  "Eskimos  and 
other  wandering  peoples  can  live  In  the  Arctic  by  hunting  and  fishing.'1  p>  81. 
8enesh,  Lawrence.  Our  Working  World.  Chicago:  Science  Research  'Associates, 
1904. 

See  Appendix. 

Thralls,  Zoe  A..  Edward  U  Blller  and  William  Hartley.  The  World  Around  Vs. 
New  Tork :  Bar^ourt,  Brace  and  Woold,  196& 

In  Uris  beautifully  illustrated  text  pictures  6t  Canadian  Eskimos  in  tents 
and  snow  houses  are  shown  as  examples  of  Alaskan,  Eskimos.  "Some  Eskimos 
winter  in  sod  huts;  others  build* igloos  of  snow. and  ice.*  p»  ZL  1 
Townsend,  Herbert.  Oar  Wonderful  World.  Boston :  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Ino,  1988. 
"People  (Eskimo)  dress  in  furs  and  hunt  seal,  walrus  and  polar  bear  for 
food  and  clothing.  Some  live  in  huts  made  of  earth  and  skins,  but  others 
build  homes  of  frosen  snow,  called  igloos.  When  the  Eskimo  wants  to  travel, 
he  harnesses  up  bis  sled  dogs,  called  huskies."  p.  140. 

HXSH  SCHOOL  ' 
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BoUens,  John  C.  Communities  and  Government  in  a  Changing  World.  Chicago: 
Band  McNally,  1000. 

"Many  Eskimos  of  Alaska  maintain  s  way  of  life  not  too  different  from 
that  of  generations  of  Eskimos  that  lived  before  them."  p.  180.  . 
Bradley,  John  Hodgdan.  World  Geography.  Boston :  Glnn,  190R  \ 

■  *Tfc* primitive  Eskimo  eats  lUh  sj>d  seal  mes^  notbe^uso  heis  too  stujri 
or  too  may  to  raise  corn  and  cows,  and  not  necessarily  because  ha  prefers 
wild  to  cultivated  food.  He  eats  dsn  and  seal  meat  because  his  physical 
environment  will  not  provide  enough  hay  for  cows  and  hast  for  corn.*  n.  87« 
Although  the  iathor  qualifies  his  statement  about  the  Eskimos,  die  insinua- 
tion Is  still  there,  by  mare  mention  of  the  words  stupid  and  lasy.  The  antbor 
implies  that  Eskimos  do  othear  things  because  of  stupidity  and  lasiness.  The 
usetf  tkewoad"prt* 
Caugheyv  Joam  WM  John  Hops  Franklin  and  Ernest  B.  stay.  Land  of  the  free. 
Now York :  Bensinger  Brothers,  1907, 

rrbs  hunting  people- of  the  Alaskan  interior  (Indians)  ar*not  pej^ictihtrly 

*tn  at  few?**eno<*  places  the  Indians  stJJ  possess  the  land  and  maintain 
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Cole,  William  EL,  and  Charles  8.  Montgomery.  High  School  Sociology.  Boston : 
Allyn  and  .Bacon,  1967. 

"Primitive  Eskimos  In  Asia  and  North  America  had  only  themselves  and 
their  environment  from  which  to  make  their  living  and  from  which  to  fash- 
ion a  culture.  Consequently  they  built  their  houses  of  block*  of  snow  and  ice 
and  skins.  They  subsisted  largely  upon  sea  animals,  and  used  the  fat,  or 
'blubber*  of  these  animals  for  light  and  heat  Today  they  may  have  radios 
and  cigarette  lighters."  p.  201. 
Kolevson,  Edward  B.,  and  John  A.  Heine.  Our  World  and  Its  Peoples.  Boston : 
Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1967. 

There  is  no  differentiation  between  Canadian  and  Alaskan  Eskimos. 
"Sometimes  dome-shaped  igioor  are  built  from  blocks  of  hard-packed  snow." 
p.  74. 

Packard,  Leonard  O.,  Bruce  Overton  and  Ben  D.  Wood.  Geography  of  the  World. 
New  York :  MacmiUan,  1969. 

"Primitive  peoples  take  from  the  earth  what  happens  to  be  found  in  the 
regions  in  which  they  live.  The  Eskimos  and  the  Lappa  obtain  all  the  neces- 
sities of  their  simple  lives  from  the  animals  of  the  locality.  To  this  they  may 
add  a  crude  shelter  of  stones  or  skins  or  blocks  of  snow."  p,  58. 
Sorenson,  Clarence  W.  A  World  View.  Morristown,  N.J. :  Silver  Burdett,  1964. 
"And  the  simple  stone  or  snow  houses  of  the  Eskimo  are  heated  and  lighted 
by  burning  seal  fat"  p.  49. 

Appendix 

why  cuuubou  bskuio  families  live  as  thet  do* 

In  the  far,  far  north,  almost  at  the  North  Pole,  it  is  very  cold  nearly  all  year 
round.  In  the  winter  the  land  is  covered  with  deep  snow :  It  is  so  deep  that  men 
and  animals  can  hardly  travel  across  it  The  lakes  and  ocean  are  covered  with 
ice,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  catch  fish.  Most  of  the  time  the  wind  blows  hard 
across  the  great  open  spaces.  There  are  no  trees  to  slow  down  the  wind.  In  the 
winter  the  sun  shines  for  only  one  hour  each  day.  There  is  only  darkness  and 
cold.  The  summer  is  very  short  But  then  there  is  sunshine  all  day  long.  A  few 
plants  poke  through  the  snow  at  that  time  of  year.  But  most  of  the  time  it  is 
cold  and  dark,  and  there  is  little  food  to  be  found 

The  people  who  live  in  this  cold  land  are  called  Eskimos.  The  Eskimos  cannot 
grow  fruit  and  vegetables,  because  it  is  too  cold.  They  cannot  keep  animals  for 
food,  because  it  is  too  hard  to  grow  food  for  the  animate  So  they  have  to  hunt 
or  fish  for  all  their  food.  In  the  winter  the  Eskimos  who  live  near  water  hunt 
seals.  An  Eskimo  man  lies  quietly  next  to  a  certain  kind  of  hole  in  the  ice.  When 
a  seal  pokes  its  head  through  the  hole  to  breathe,  the  Eskimo  stabs  a  harpoon 
into  it  to  kill  it  From  the  seal  the  Eskimos  get  food  and  blubber.  The  blubber 
is  the  fat  of  the  seal  and  is  burned  for  light  and  heat  In  the  summer  the  seals 
swim  far  out  to  sea.  Then  the  Eskimos  have  to*  hunt  animals  that  live  on  land. 
The  animal  that  they  hunt  mostly  is  the  caribou.  The  caribou  is  a  kind  of  rein- 
deer. It  is  hunted  with  bo«rs,  arrows,  spears,  and  guns.  Because  Eskimos  have 
to  hunt  for  their  food,  they  have  to  travel  a  long  way  over  great  snownelds. 
They  have  to  know  bow  to  tell  what  the  weather  will  be.  And  they  have  to 
know  how  to  make  tools  that  will  help  them  in  a  land  of  tee  and  snow. 

Because  Eskimos  have  to  travel  so  much,  their  live  in  houses  that  can  be 
made  Quickly.  In  the  winter  they  make  igloos  of  blocks  of  snow.  An  Eskimo  can 
make  an  igloo  big  enough  for  his  whole  family  in  only  a  fev  hours.  In  the 
summers  the  Eskimos  often  live  in  tents  that  are  made  from  the  skin  of  the 
caribou.  When  they  move  in  the  summer,  they  take  their  tents  with  them. 
When  they  move  in  the  winter,  they  leave  their  igloos  and  build  new  ones  when 
*hey  need  them. 

The  clothes  that  the  Eskimos  wear  are  also  made  from  caribou  skins.  This 
clothing  protects9  them  from  the  water  and  the  cold.  Eskimos  wear  a  lot  of  heavy 
clothing.  Their  clothing  is  carefully  made  and  is  decorated  with  beads  and  bright 
colore. 

Home  Eskimos  spend  part  of  their  time  trapping  foxes.  The  fox  skins  are 
cleaned  and  stretched  on  a  board  until  they  are  dry.  Tben  the  Eskimos  take  the 
skins  to  a  trading  post  There  they  trade  the  skins  for  tea,  flour*  sugar,  salt  and 
guns.  The  skins  are  the  only  things  that  the  Eskimos  can  trade,  because  they 

•Lawrence  Senesh,  Our  Working  World  (Chicago :  8.BA.,  10*4). 
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do  not  have  the  time  to  make  anything  tor  trading.  Hunting  for  food  takes  almost 
all  the-Esklmos1  tune. 

When  the  Eskimos  want  to  have  a  good  time,  they  play  games,  tell  stories,  sing 
songs,  and  make  earrings.  These  earrings  are  rery  beautiful,  bat  they  are  not 
rery  fancy.  Eskimos  hare  fan  In  simple  ways.  Because  they  most  work  so  hard 
Just  to  get  food,  to  make  clothing,  and  to  boild  Igloos,  they  hare  ho  time  to 
spend  on  making  other  things  that  they  might  enjoy. 

In  the  summer  it  Is  easier  to  find  food;  utia  a  few  Eskimo  families  lire 
together.  But  as  it  gets  colder,  food  becomes  harder  to  find,  and  each  family 
goes  off  to  lire  by  itself  while  hunting.  80  the  Eskimo  children  may  not  see 
children  from  other  Eskimo  families  for  a  long  time. 


The  COPAN  (College  Ostentation  Ptxmsak  Fob  Alaska  Natives) 
Pbogbam:  Education  Fob  Subtotal 


In  the  fall  of  1867,  ten  percent  of  the  entering  freshmen  class  at  the  University 
of  Alaska  was  identified  as  Alaska  native  students.  As  in  past  years,  they  came 
from  all  orer  the  state :  TBimpsian,  TUngit,  and  Haida  Indians  from  the  south- 
eastern panhandle  area ;  Aleuts  from  the  Aleutian  Chain ;  Athabascan  Indians 
from  the  Interior  and  Eskimos  from  the  Bearing  and  Arctic  v  Sea  coast  und 
inland  river  communities. 

The  educational,  social  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  these  students  are  varied. 
Xct  all  are  pore-blooded  natives.  To  receive  grant-in-aid  support  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  a  student  must  declare  himself  to  be  one-fourth  or  more 
of  Eskimo,  Indian  or  Aleut  extraction.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  other  students 
attending  the  University  who  have  varying  degrees  of  native  blood  but  who  have 
not  declared  themselves  to  be  "native"  because  they  do  not  need  or  want 
financial  assistance.  However,  the  percentage  of  mixed  Mood  is  no  index  of 
acculturation:  one  junior  student,  a  graduate  of  an  Anchorage  high  school, 
plays  flamenco  guitar  and  recites  Ferllnghetti  with  no  trace  of  an  accent,  yet 
is  a  pure-blooded  Eskimo.  He  stands  in  striding  contrast  to  a  blond,  blue-eyed, 
f air-sttnned  part-Aleut  girl  from  King  Cove  who  speaks  with  the  characteristic 
native  intonation  and  who  mixes  only  with  other  native  students. 

Native  students  enrolling  in  the  University  from  de  facto  segregated  boarding 
schools  such  as  Mount  Edgecombe  in  Sitka,  Covenant  High  School  in  Unalakleet, 
and  Friends  High  School  in  KoUebue  are  likely  to  be  Mllngual  Others,  who 
come  from  Integrated  high  schools  in  the  larger  cities,  such  aa  Fairbanks  and 
Anchorage,  are  less  likely  to  speak  their  native  language  and  may  be  more 
racially  dilute. 

Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  generalise  about  a  group  with  such  varied 
backgrounds,  it  ha*  proven  possible  to  make  certain  accurate  predictions :  Over 
50  per  cent  of  native  student*  entering  the  University  are  likely  to  drop  out  at 
ike  end  of  their  first  year.  Only  four  per  cent  of  the  original  group  are  likely 
to  receive  a  college  degree  at  the  end  of  four  year:  Out  of  a  group  of  49  entering 
native  freshmen,  only  two  are  likely  to  complete  the  baccalaureate  degree  at 
the  end  of  four  years. 

When  one  considers  that  natives  in  Alaska  number  almost  one-third  of  the 
permanent  population  and  that  these  student*  *e  their  potential  leaders,  the 
gravity  of  this  minority  group  dropout  problem  oecomej  apparent 

What  causes  these  student"  to  drop  out?  From  a  superficial  examination  of 
existing  data,  it  might  be  concluded  that  entering  native  freshmen  would  be 
better  prepared  for  the  competition  confronting  them  in  college  than  would 
their  non-natire  peers.  To  reach  this  educational  level,  they  hare  already  sur- 
vived an  attrition  rate  of  over  00  per  cent  In  elementary  school  and  52  per  cent 
in  high  school.  Yet,  at  the  college  level,  these  surviving  native  students  are 
twice  as  ilkely  to  fail.  ' 

For  the  rural  native  student  who  enters  college  directly  upon  graduation  from 
a  boarding  high  school,  the  experience  is  typically  devastating.  College  repre- 
sents his  first  integrated  school  experience  and  a  traumatic  introduction  to  the 


(By  Prof.  Lee  H.  Salisbury,  Director,  COPAN  Program) 
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role  of  a  minority  group  member.  Because  of  bis  poor  academic  preparation  and 
his  inability  to  communicate  bis  ideas  and  feelings  (even  within  his  own  group) , 
his  self-concept  becomes  imbued  with  deep  feelings  of  inferiority  antf  inade- 
quacy every  time  he  meets  an  academic  and  social  obstacle  be  cannot  surmount 
If  he  is  to  survive,  he  Is  clearly  in  need  of  special  supports  which  the  standard 
college  structure  does  not  provide. 

In  response  to  this  special  need,  the  University  of  Alaska  Division  of  State- 
wide Services  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  initiated  a  special  summer  program  in  1964  called  College 
Orientation  Program  for  Alaskan  Natives  (OOPAN).  The  program  ran  for  four 
summers  under  the  terms  of  the  USOJB  grant  and  terminated  in  1997.  r  - 

The  aims  of  thin  four  year,  six-week  summer  program  were: 

A.  To  increase  the  native  student's  chances  of  academic  success  and  social 
adjustment  by : 

'  1*  enhancing  his  feelings  of  self -worth  by  enabling  him  to  understand 
his  original  culture  and  its  relationship  with  the  larger  society  ; 

2.  helping  him  toperceive  the  value  and  attitudlnal  contrasts  between 
these  cultures  amPneveloplng  the  communication  skills  needed  to  ver- 
balise these  differences ;  * 

3.  strengthening  his  conceptual  knowledge  of  Hnglish  by  broadening 
his  background  of  direct  experience  within  the  Western  urban  culture; 

4.  increasing  his  understanding  of  self  by  helping  him  to  perceive  and 
to  verbalise  his  problems ; 

&  fostering  the  development  of  native  peer  support  through  group 
discovery  and  discussion  of  mutual  problems;  asfr 

&  broadening  his  understanding  of  language  and  helping  him  to  per- 
ceive the  functional  relationship  of  its  aspects  within  and  to  a  specific 
culture; 

7*  providing  temporary  academic  and  social  supports  which  are  with- 
drawn  as  the  student  develops  his  own  resources. 

B.  To  provide  practical  information  to  others  who  carry  on  orientation 
or  accelerated  acculturation  programs  for  Alaska  native  and  other  minority 

■  •  groups. 

O.  To  add  to  the  general  body  of  sclentUtc  knowledge  of  the  acculturation 
process  and  its  methods  of  study. 

COPAN  procedures  included  seminar  discussions  of  contemporary  native,  social 
issues  «nd  problems ;  rooming  and  boarding  with  a  Western  professslonal  family 
during  the  six-week  program ;  field  trips  and  visits  to  instituttoneillustratiiig  the 
Western  urban  culture  (scientific,  artistic,  professional) ;  guided  reading  and 
motion  picture  viewing;  interpersonal  communication  and  writing—English 
language  and  literature— teem-taugtot  by  speech  and  Bnglish  specialists;  work- 
shop  in  study  skills,  test-taking  and  the  use  of  research  facilities;  individual 
testing  and  counseling;  a  formal  freshman  level  course  in  Anthropology  (Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Han).  -J  v/ 

The  central  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  encourage  the  development  of 
self-determination  within  each  student,  to  enable  him  to  more  objectively  assess 
his  own  capabilities,  and;  to  help  him  realistically  view  the  oareer  alternatives 
available  t6  him;  to  assist  him  ^  understand  the  talent  and  degree  of  commit; 
ment  each  alternative  requires,  and  allow  him  to  choose  freely  the*o*e  he con- 
siders to  be  most  rewarding^  "  ,v 

College  4s  seen  as  the  alternative  which  generates  the  widest  range  of  choice 
for  him,  and  affords  the  greatest  opportunity  for  self-determination.  To  the  de- 
cree that  this  autonomy  is  developed,  he  can  achieve  the  advantages  offered  In 
the  dominant  culture— uot  as  a  ward,  but  as  a  productive  member— without 
sacrificing  those  aspects  of  his  original  heritage  which  have  Value,  and  meaning 
to  him. 

From  the  date  collected  over  the  four  year  period  of  this  program  and  set 
down  in  the  attached  report,  The  VOPAN  Program — Eduoation  for  BnnHvmlt  It 
is  apparent  that  COPAN  has  accomplished  what  it  set  out  to  do.  Its  students  have 
shown  a  higher  survival  rate  than  their  non-OOPAN  native  peers.  The  dramatic 
gains  in  cultural  insight  and  self-worth,  which  are  patent  in  their  written  and 
oral  expression,  are  Supported  by  psychometric  data  dxc&rlz:  increases  in  per- 
sonality integration  and  lowered  anxiety  levels  over  each  six- week  period. 
Changes  in  the  entering  score  pattern  of  OOPAN  volunteers  over  die  past  four 
years  indicate  that  the  program  is  attracting  increasing  numbers  of  hlgb»po» 
centisJ,  low-achievers  (high  ACT-low  high  school  OPA)  and  helping  them  to 
succeed  in  college. 
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The  findings  contain  linpticatlons  for  educators  of  Alaska  natives  at  all 
The  present  schooling  received  by  the  Alaska  native  does  not  permit  1 
dsvuftftth*  attitudes  and  skills  he  needs  in  order  to  compete  on  an  equa 
with  his  non-native  peers.  His  high  attrition  rate  stems  from  his  early  Un 
handicaps  which  are  compounded  with  each  additional  year  of  schoolii 
from  fern-academic  factors  (low  ego-strength,  social  adaptability  and  n 
achieve)  whkh  depend  largely  upon  his  ability  to  communicate. 
,  Bine*  oral  language  is  not  only  an  Instrument  of  social  communicate 
also  the  means  through  which  we  think  an*  learn,  it  is  appegejrt  tin 
Uncut stic  handicaps  of  the  Amska  native  student  constitute  a  criucFF  flefl 
which  severely  limit  his  chances  academic  success.  Intellectual  growth  J 
culture  depends  on  mastering  its/linguistic  system.  The  tesearch  of  other  at 
tks  has  shown  persuasively  that  the  mental  processes  involved  in  analyst 
fereotiation,  classifying  and  planning  sire  dependent  upon  the  developm 
speech.  Thus,  it  can  be  seen/  that  language  and  world-view  are  tnextt 
intertwined.  One  cannot  be  tausjbft  without  the  other.  In  light  of  the  fore 
the  OGPAN  program  places  equal  emphasis  upon  Cultural  awarenee 
language  development.  / 

The  philosophy  of  the  program  is  contained  In  the  following  assumption 
hypotheses  which  have  in/  turn  determined  the  form,  content  and  api 
of  its  several  components : 

1.  A  language  embodies  th  evalues,  attitudes  and  standards  of  the  ) 
who  have  developed  it  and  use  it 

Z  One  cannot  fully  understand  a  language  unless  one  understand 
culture  from  which  it  has  emerged  and  rhfch  it  expresses.  A  Westerne 
grows  up  in  the  mainstream  of  his  society  does  not  perceive  his  c\ 
in  the  same  way  as  does  a  person  who  is  entering  the  Western  cultur 
8.  Alaskan  native  students  display  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  in 
English  and  adopting  Western  ways.  Generally,  their  background  < 
perience  within  the  Western  culture  has  been  limited. 
i_       4.  If  the   loess  native  student's  background  of  direct  experience  v 
the  Western  culture  is  broadened  in  ways  which  will  stimulate  him  tc 
muicate,  his  conceptual  knowledge  of  English  will  improve,  his  vocal 
will  expand  and  he  will  use  the  language  more  confidently  and  meanini 
&  The  Alaska  native  qtudent  will  gain  a  deeper  appreciation  c 
original  culture  and  a  greater  understanding  of  his  adopted  one  if 
able  to  compare  them  objectively. 

&  Whe*  the  student  appreciates  the  cultural  contributions  of  his  e 
group  and  has  a  realistic  awareness  of  his  own  talents,  interests,  and  < 
biUties.  be/ean  begin  to  develop  positive  feelings  of  selfhood  and  dire* 
7.  The  transitional  problems  of  the  Alaska  native  are  common  to  all 
pies  who  must  move  from  one  culture  into  another.  As  he  studies  th 
Justment  problems  of  others,  the  student  may  discover  alternate  w* 
dealing  with  his  own. 

&  The  values  and  attitudes  of  eacb  culture  are  embodied  with! 
family  .units.  Experience  has  shown  that  acculturation  of  foreign  stu 
proceeds  at  a  .more  rapid  rate  when  they  can  live  with  a  Western  fi 
unit  and  engage  in  its  day-to-day  activities.  The  Alaska  native  etuden 
profit  similarly  from  a  Western  family  living  experience.  $ . 

The  COPAN  philosophy  underlies  each  of  the  several  aspects  of  the  pro* 
Points  Ij  2,  8,  and  4  Were  embodied  in  the  approach  used  In  the  Languagt 
Communication  classes.  Points  ff,  6\  and  7  determined  the  focus  in  the  ft 
Seminar  class  and  the  choice  of  anthropology  as  the  subject  of  study,  froi 
was  reinforced  hy  the  Orientation  (guidance  and  testing)  melons  and  j 
S  was  reflected  in  the  family  living  aspect  of  the  program. 

Not  all  of  the  native's  communication  problems  stem  entirely  from  crosi 
rural  value  conflict  The  environment  of  acculturatkm--of  the  Western?*] 
interface— must  also  be  considered.  One  such  protytau Is  the  native's  <hara 
Istkr  difficulty  th  assuming  an*dult  role  when  he  uses  EngUsh.  SeveraT  dg 
students  who  have  noted  this  problem  Jn  themselves  Isive  commented  low 
Borne  of  thsm  believe  that  this  la  entirely  caused  to  pteasrrtJ&ft  «f  1 
tmdltlo^il  sttitikles  toward  coinmunlcatson ; that  lattguige  >  not  propei 
means  of  social  control  or  of  roan'pulsting  ths|tovironine^  Hence,  their  u 
Isngnsje  is  apt  to  be  construed  Iqr  members  or  the  dominant  cuture  as  Mc 
HkeJ1  because  H  seems  passive  and  oblique  rather  than  active  and  direct 
other  students  look  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  have  learned  BngUsi 
additional  causes  of  this  problem. 
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Although,  theoretically,  we  regard  acculturation  to  be  a  two-way  process 
of  interaction  and  adjustment,  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  weaker  culture  will 
have  to  do  most  of  the  adapting.  In  Alaska,  the  burden  of  adjustment  has  been 
placed  squarely  upon  the  native.  It  is  his  way  of  lite  which  1*  no  longer  viable 
and  must  change  if  he  is  to  survive  in  the  world  of  the  white  man's  cash 
economy. 

Because  his  people  had  no  written  language,  survived  on  a  subsistence  level, 
and  lived  In  virtual  Isolation — never  developing  the  technological  amenities 
which  we  consider  the  essentials  of  civilized  living — his  culture  was  labeled 
"primitive,"  and  hence,  "childlike." 

It  has  been  all  too  easy  for  the  well-intentioned  but  ethnocentric  teacher  to 
regard  his  mission  in  Alaska  to  be  one  of  leading  the  ignorant  heathen  to  the 
"light"  Western  education  is  perceived  as  the  way  by  which  the  student  can 
be  helped  to  rise  out  of  his  childlike,  primitive  state  and  become  an  adult, 
civilised,  somehow  more ''human1' being. 

Yet,  the  Alaska  native  within  l*is  own  home  te  treated,  from  a  very  early  age, 
in  a  more  adult  fashion  than  are  the  teacher's  own  children.  His  thoughts  and 
opinions  are  regarded  to  be  inviolable  and  sacred.  Inceed,  there  is  more  re- 
gard for  the  integrity  of  the  Individual  in  his  culture  than  there  is  in  our 
own.  Adulthood,  with  its  status  and  privileges,  is  not  delayed  but  can  be 
achieved  at  a  relatively  early  age.  But  this  way  of  life  te  collapsing  and  the 
young  native  must  seek  adult  status  on  Western  terms  since  it  is  in  the  domi- 
nant culture  that  he  must  survive 

Here  he  finds  himself  learning  the  code  of  the  new  culture  in  a  role  of  de- 
pendency. If  his  parents  were  unable  to  provide  for  his  education  and  support, 
he  receives  a  free  education  from  his  new  "parents,"  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs — who,  incidentally,  may  also  support  his  parents  as  welL  English  be- 
comes a  means  of  communicating  with  the  paternalistic  establishment— white 
people  in  positions  of  authority  who  are  "helping"  him  because  the?  know  what 
is  "best"  for  him.  Thus,  the  native  student  may  learn  to  use  his  new  language 
as  his  parents  did—to  ask  for  favors,  advice,  and  assistance  of  the  white  estab- 
lishment It  is  a  childlike  role— demeaning,  but  comfortable.  It  is  a  form  of  arctic 
€ncle-Tom1«m  which  many  older  native  people  have  accepted— and  will  con- 
tinue to  practice — since  they  can  survive  in  no  other  way. 

Alaska's  largest  educational  problem  is  to  provide  increasing  numbers  of  its 
native  people  with  the  confidence  and  competence  they  need  to  assume  their 
new  roles  in  the  larger  culture.  Educating  the  young  to  become  productive,  happy 
members  of  our  society  is  difficult  even  in  mainstream  communities,  since  we  live 
in  an  age  where  technological  advances  make  yesterday's  curriculum  obsolete. 

But,  this  problem  is  compounded  when  the  student  comes  from  a  cuture  which 
does  not  share  our  Western  conceptual  base.  In  this  context,  the  teacher  must 
reach  beyond  the  parameters  of  traditional  Western  educational  methodology 
and. materials  (designed  for  the  mythical,  "average"  middle-class  urban  child) 
and  must  teach  the  basic  attitudes,  concepts,  and  values  upon  which  our  cul- 
ture rests* 

Unless  the  teacher  has  somehow  acquired  a  broad  cultural  perspective  (either 
through  personnal  experience  of  formal  course  work),  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will 
be  able  to  transmit  this  understanding  to  his  students.  For  It  is  only  by  exam- 
ing  the  cultures  of  other  societies  that  we  can  fully  understand  our  own.  (How  ■ 
many  of  us  did  not  comprehend  English  grammar  until  we  tried  to  learn  a  for-  ' 
sign  language?)  ' 

Education  for  the  mainstream  student  can  be  denned  as  an  encuituratlon 
process:  the  formal  training  by  which  he  (hopefully!  acquires  the  skills  which  bis 
increasingly  complex  society  demands.  Because  he.  lives  in  his  own  cultural 
setting  (his  community — his  family  unit),  the  Western  values  and  attitudes 
(behaviors)  are  implicit  rather  than  expressed. 

Education  for  the  Alaska  native  student,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  transitional 
or  acculturational  process ;  the  formal  training  which  helps  him  to  understand^ 
fhe  values  and  attitudes  of  the  new  society  be  is  entering.  When  he  can  accept 
-these  new  behaviors  and  attitudes,  the  process  of  encuituratlon  can  meaningfully 
proceed. 

As  Dr.  George  Sogers,  an  Alaskan  economist,  has  pointed  out,  the  education 
of  the  Alaska  native  is  no  longer  analogous  to  an  individual  crossing  a  bridge 
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from  cm  culture  b*>  another.  The  picture  to  Uftltedooa  because  it  bbptieettut 
aether  colore  is  changing.  And,  tbe  Western  culture,  in  particular,  is  changing 
at  an  almost  blindingspeed. 

A  moee  ant  analogy  Is  the  concept  an  individual  walking  along  a  railroad 
track  who  tries  to  catch  onto  the  ladder  of  a  ifceigbt  train  moving  a*  fall  speed. 
If  he  tries  to  perform  this  feet  without  first  tunning  along  at  the  ^wed  of  the 
tmin,  he  will  not  be  able  to  Junip  aboard        _  ,    _M  t 

Obviously,  tbe  process  of  "building  up  speed"  in  order  to  make  this  cultural 
"jonV*  to  not  a  matter  of  acculturation  mlooe ;  it  lochadea  eccolturation  as 
welL  TUb  t*  o  processes  si*  inextricably  intertwined  and  most  proceed  a*  one. 
It  Is  cxndatty  Important  that  tbe  teacher  be  aware  that  fate  role  as  a  crose-cul- 
tutal  educator  involves  both  of  them,  ^  *  ^ 

As  noted  in  the  attached  report,  the  general  goals  of  OOPAN  and  the  more 
recently  eetabtteted  Upward  Bound  program  are  basically  similar.  Bach  pro- 
gram 1s  designed  to  assist  Kb  participants  to  discover  themselves  and  to  moti- 
vate them^oward  meaningful  and  productive  roles  te  society,  doth  programs  are 
centered  around  a  core  of  enriching  experiences. 

However,  while  each  of  these  programs  contain  features  'Which  are  uniquely 
beneficial  to  its  students,  each  has  inherent  limitations  as  well.  Upward  Bound 
can  provide  valuable  support  and  motivation  to  students  while  they  are  still 
in  high  school,  yet  K  cannot  accept  college-bound  sartors  unless  they  have  come 
up  through  its  program*  COPAN  is  specially  designed  to  prepare  native  stu- 
dents for  college  work,  yet  it  must  limit  Its  enrollment  to  high  school  graduates 
who  can  meet  college  entrance  criteria  and  who  wish  to  enter  college.  To  date, 
neither  OOPAN  04-07  or  Upward  Bound  has  been  able  to  provide  its  students 
with  any  formal  program  of  continuing  academic  and  social  supports  during 
foe  crucial  freshman  year  of  college.  Lack  of  an  experimental-control  group  de- 
sign  is  another  limitation  which  is  common  to  both  programs. 

If  the  features  contained  in  tbe  proposed  OOPAN  II  program  were  imple- 
mented, and  added  to  the  present  Upward  Bound  program  as  a  post  high  school 
college  preparatory  component,  nMiny  unmet  educational  needs  would  be  served. 
All  college  bound  natives  could  be  accepted  into  the  summer  college-prep  track 
regardless  of  prior  Upward  Bound  experience.  Host  family  housing  would  be 
available  to  rural  students  with  no  prior  campus  experience.  Urban  student 
and  rural.  Upward  Bounders  would  have  the  option  of  family  or  dorm  accommo- 
dations. The  few  non-natives  who  might  choose  to  enter  this  program  would 
reside  In  <he  dormitories  and  would  attend  all  classes  except  the  Native  ttiftnro 
Seminar  and  the  Language  and  Communication  Session*.  tv«*  students  would 
have  other  course  options  or  activities  open  to  th&u  during  these  periods.  As 
the  sessions  progress  and  the  native  students  devetop  confidence,  these  urban 
non-natives  might  be  invited  to  attend  certain  classes  in  which  issues  which 
have  relevance  to  them  are  discussed.  However,  it  is  important  that  they  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  early  sessions.  If  ^freejand  relaxed  communication  is  to  develop. 

Implementation  of  the  recruitment  and  testix«  procedures  would  assure  con- 
Owing  objective  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  and  would,  additionally, 
provide  tfurther  valuable  research  to  tbe  neW  of  native  educstkm. 

The  academic  year  bridge  component  would  provide  optional  coiaauuiug  miy- 
port  for  all  summer  session  coUegCHpreo  students  regardless  of  ethnic  back- 
ground. It  is  expected  that  these  later  seminar  sessions  will  focus  less  upon 
parochial  native  concerns  and  more  upon  broader  current  issues.  In  this  context, 
a  racially-integrated  group  ii  desirable  and  beneficial. 

Attempts  to  refinance  OOPAN  II  through  the  BIA  and/or  the  state  have  been 
unsuccessful,  to  date.  A  recent  University  u4  hoc  committee  proposal  which  com- 
bined ti»  most  viable  features  of  COPAN  and  Upward  Bound  and  ofter  similar 
programs  lass  received  administrative  support  but  stands  Utile  chance  of  legis- 
lative funding/  Yet  the  need  for  a  compensatory  education  program  which  is 
broader  in  scope  than  tbe  existing  Upward  Bound  Program  continues  to  exist 
Until  <te  Alaska  native  can  receive  an  early  education  which  will  pretmre  him 
for  coflagejtoedal  programs  such  as  OOPAN  and  Upward  Bound  will  be  needed 
to  stem  tiase  dismal  waste  of  human  resources.  Perhaps  the  most  ootlmlsttfi 
recent  development  is  the  demonstrated  willingness  of  the  Alaska  native  people 
to  determine  the  type  of  education  their  children  should  have. 
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[from  ths  Journal  of  American  Indian  Education,  January  1967] 
Teaching  Enolish  to  Alaska  Natives  * 
(fly  Lee  H.  SaUnbury) 

•Communication  is  one  of  the  -world's  most  pressing  problems  today.  Whether 
M  Is  between  nations  or  persons,  the  basks  of  understanding  in  the  fullest  seman- 
tic sense  is  an  ultimate  goal.  This  problem  is  well-illustrated  with  the  following 


4 Two  boys  were  friends.  Tbey  lived  near  each  other.  One  boy  was  from  the 
States,  the  other  waa  an  Alaskan.  They  lived  in  a  (small  village.  The  two  usually 
bad  ton  together,  but  at tunes  they  bad  trouble  communicating. 

"Like  the  time  they  were  going  swimming.  The  native  boy  said  he  would 
not  swim  on  that  day  because  die  water  was  not  clear.  He  believed  he  would 
surely  drown  if  he  swam  on  such  a  day.  The  water  was  not  right  The  other  boy 
nM  where  he  came  from,  Ebey  ewam  art:  any  time.  But  the  native  boy  would  not 
swim* 

"One  day  Mike  (the  native  boy)  took  his  .22  rifle  to  hunt  some  muekrat.  It 
was  early  morning  and  *H  the  birds  were  staging.  The  sun  waa  Coming  up  as  he 
spotted  a  mnskrat  far  off,  near  the  edge  of  the  lake.  He  worked  hid  way  around 
the  lake  so  that  he  could  get  to  where  he  had  seen  it  He  wa»  in  thick  brush 
when  he  heard  the  call  of  the  geese  npt  far  away.  He  quickly  dropped  to  a  dry  spot 
and  watched  motkmleariy  m  a  large  flock  of  geese  flew  directly  overhead.  They 
were  Canadian  geese  flying  gracefully  in  formation,  the  leader  calling  out  loudly 
and  his  followers  giving  a  soft  reply  to  assure  him  all  was  well.  Ubey  were  so 
close  to  Mike  that  he  could  hear  their  wings  whistle  as  they  passed  by. 

"They  came  from  far  away,  Mike  thought,  and  now  they  were  nearlng  their 
nesting  grounds.  The  whole  country  was  theirs*  for  they  could  go  anywhere  they 
pleased.  Mike  envied  the  freedom  of  the  wild  geese.  Sure,  they  bad  their  troubles, 
but  if  they  survived  it  was  worth  it  Just  to  be  so  free  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
No  complex  way  of  life  to  live ;  no  certain  rules  to  follow ;  and  no  independent 
thinking.  They  knew  all  they  had  to  know. 

"Mike  shot  the  mnskrat  he  had  set  out  to  get,  put  it  with  the  others  in  his  pack 
and  headed  homeward. 

"As  he  neared  home,  he  saw  Ram,  Sam  came  to  greet  him.  Seeing  the  Buldge 
in  Mike's  pack  he  asked,  "Gee,  how  was  your  luck?  Tell  me  about  the  hunt" 

"Mike  thought  of  the  geese.  How  could  be  tell;  Sam  of  how  he  longed  to  be  one 
of  them?  How  could  he  put  in  words  what  he  fe*t  so  that  this  unknowing  outsider 
would  understand? 

"I  saw  .....  flock  of  geese/'  Mike  said  simply." 

This  Eskimo  student's  feelings  about  the  life  of  the  geese  as  compared  with 
his  own  reflect  the  nostalgia  and  regret  which  many  Alaskan  native  people  feel 
abont  leaving  their  old  way  of  life.  This  is  the  way  things  used  to  be,  But  the 
younger  generation  of  Alaska  natives  realize  that  the  old  way  of ,  life  is  changing 
and  will  continue  to  change  whether,  they  resist  it  or  not  Yet  we  are  expecting 
thou*  ruwmio  fC  m-v£  the  juasp  in  one  lifetime  which  took  the  western  world 
hundreds  of  years. 

This  student  .speaks  for  a  minority  group  of  unique  nature  and  immense  pro- 
portions. Of  the  226,000  total  Alaskan  population,  according  to  the  1960  census, 
only  146,000  can  be  considered  to  be  non transient.**  Of  this  number,  48,000,  or 
almost  80  percent  of  the  permanent  state  population  are  Alaska  natives ;  Indian, 
Eskimo,  and  Aleut 

Unlike  cultural  minorities  in  other  states,  the  Alaska  native  has  not  been 
deliberately  segregated  from  the  white  population.  There  are  no  tribal  reserva- 
tions of  the  type  which  exist  in  the  lower  48  states  and ,  comparatively  little 
discrimination  exists,  Yet  the  Alaska  native  has  been  unable  to  assume  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  full  citizenship  and  continues  to  be  a  ward  of  the  Federal 
government 

There  have  been  several  important  indications  recently  that  the  native  popula- 
tion itself  is  aware  of  its  lack  of  representation  and  is  motivated  to  do  something 

•This  paper  waa  delivered  at  the  General  Session  of  the  TESOL  Conference  (Teachers  of 
English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  V,  March  17. 1966,  at  the  8tatler  miton  Hotel.  New,. 
Alaskan  Natives  and  the  Department  of  Speech,  Drama  and  Radio  at  the  University  of 
Alanka.  . 

••The  remaining  80.000  constitute :  MlUtary  and  dependents  (75,000)  „nd  D.B.W.  (Dis- 
tant Barly  Warning)  line  personnel  and  dependents  (<COvO). 
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•toot  It  A  strong  natlr*  rights  association  has  been  formed  In  Fairbanks  which 
H  orsing  *5ucation  rofcm  A  weekly  imwspaper,  JWr«  3^ii^*ttem^  to  pre- 
M^Tttittfe's  point  of  view  on  matters  of  public  concern.  The  Alaskan  natire 
ftttda  feat  it  la  no  longer  possible  to  remain  isolated  from  tiie  *nntaant  cnlfaw 
which  prases  in  upon  him  from  every  side.  He  is,  inexorably,  in  ^ransitton 
toward  a  culture  in  which  he  most  find  a  place,  He  must  communicate  his  needs 
feelings  in  a  strange  society  which  does  not  understand  him;  yet,  he  must 


^By*mos*  standards,  Ala«ftan  native  peoples  can  be  considered  to  be  amon*,  the 
most  isolated  ethnic  groups  in  our  entire  country.  Qeographteally,  they  are  scat- 
tered throughout  a  land  mass  one-fifth  thesise  of  the  lower  48  states.  Althott^ 
many  natire  families  have  migrated  to  larger  urban  communities,  the  majority  of 
them  conblnae  to  live  in  small  villages  ranging  in  else  fttmW<»  WOD  perms, 
along  the  seacoast  and  the  navigable  rivers  and  creeks  inland.  Few  of  the  smaller 
tillages  have  telephones,  fewer  have  running  water,  and  only  a  smaU  propor- 
tion can  pick  up  an  AM  radio  signal  Most  of  them  are  inaccessible  by  road. 
Burt  plane,  dog  sled;  small  boats,  or  the  recently  introduced  snow^ vehicles  are 
the  chief  modes  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  settlements.  Prior  to  white 
contact  many  of  the  northern  people  were  nomadic  family  groups  who  followed 
their  food  supply— the  caribou  herds.  With  the  establishment  of  churches, 
missions,  schools  and  hospitals  inuch  of  the  nomadic  movement  has  ceased. 
Compulsory  education  laws  have  required  that  families  remain  dose  enough  to 
population  settlements  so  that  their  children  can  attend  school.  During  the  sum* 
mer,  families  migrate  to  their  traditional  camping  spots  where  a  good  supply 
of  flsh  may  be  caught  and  preserved  for  the  coming  Winter.  To  a  great  extent; 
the  village  people  still  rely  upon  t anting  and  fishing  for  subsistence. 

FBBSSaVATXOH  Of  UUTOUAGS 

Communication  between  natives  living  in  cities  and  their  relatives  and  friends 
in  the  village  is  often  accomplished  via  tape  recorder.  The  redpii*t  in  the  vtt-% 
lege,  if  he  is  too  poor  to  afford  a  machine,  la  often  allowed  to  us?  tUo  one  belong- 
ing to  the  school  Because  none  of  the  Alaska  native  peoples  has  a  written 
language,  this  new  mode  of  transmitting  the  spoken  word  has  become  extremely 
important  It  also  may  be,  in  some  measure,  responsible  for  toe  preservation  of 
the  native  language.  However,  not  all  Alaskan  natives  in  a  particular  area  can 
communicate  with  each  other  orally.  The  IWmpsfan,  Halda  and  TUngit  >_Jan 
peoples  in  the  southeastern  panhandle-  speak  different  languages.  The  Aleut 
Ungues*  spoken  along  the  Chain  and  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  although  derived 
from  tht>  same  source  as  the  Eskimo,  is  understood  nowhere  else.  The  Athapascan 
Indians  of  ttve  northern  interior  region  show  profound  dialectal  differences,  and 
the  Eskimo  vho  represents  the  largest  segment  of  the  native  population,  may 
not  be  understood  by  his  neighbor  a.  few  hundred  miles  away. 

Complicating  the  Alaskan  native's  problem  of  geographic  and  linguistic  isoia? 
tion  is  his  cultural  attitude  toward  staring  problems.  Many  teachers  and  menial 
health  personnel  have  noted  that  he  has  difficulty  in  verbalising  and  communi- 
cating" his  subjective-reactions  to  situations ;  when  something  Is  bothering  him, 
he  Is  unlikely  to  communicate  It  even  to  his  peers  or  to  bis  family.1 

This  condition  adds  yet  another  dimension  to  his  Isolation.  Not  only  are  his 
people  geographically  dispersed' without  the  bonds  of  common  dialect  or  written 
communication ;  even  within  the  tight  familial  and  peer  group  structure  of  his 
own  village  he  may  be  Isolated  with  problems  he  cannot  share. 

Perhaps  we  can  better  understand  the  communication  problems  of  the  Alaskan 
native  peoples  Ht  examining  the  child  rearing  practices  of  the  largest  Alaskan 
native  ethnic  group,  the  *  Eskimo.  Prom  a  very  early  age  the  Bsklmo  child  Is 
trained  to  "fit  in"  to  his  society,  Whereas  the  western  child  Is  often  encouraged 
to  excel,  the  Eskimo  child  is  trained  to  conform— to  become  "just  like  the  others." 
This  training  consists  of  casual  but  consistent  encouragement  in  the  techniques 
of  survival  Affirmative  rather  than  negative  means  are  used:  tor  example,  If  a 
child  walks  dangerously  near  a  hot  stove,  or  toddles  over  toward  the  edge  of  a 
•wollen  river,  his  elders  will  say  in  a  friendly  fashion  "tot  tsf"  (or  roughly* 
"Gome,  come,  see  what  you  are  doing?").  Stories  which  stress  the  terrible  conse- 

*  Seyamr  Parker.  "Eskimo  and  Indian  Values  and  Motivation  for  Education  in  Throe 
Selected  Alaskan  Villages/'  in  Aleefem  Xtive  0eoo*d*rw  Softool  Dropout*,  a  Research  Be* 
poet,  Charles  K,  Ray,  Director,  University  of  Alaska,  1SSS.  V  ' 
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quences  of  Don -conformity  are  repeatedly  told  to  children.  Much  of  the  folklore 
**  Jjy^1  Modes  of  behavior  and  social  attitudes  are  reinforced  In  tola  way. 

Ostracism  Is  an  extremely  potent  means  of  social  control  among  the  native 
peoples.  In  a  society  which  Is 'small,  Isolated,  and  extremely  homogeneous,  any 
violation  of  the  social  code  becomes  a  matter  of  group  concern.  Bach  member  of* 
this  tightly-knit  group  depends  ft?  his  existence  upon  his  fellows.  Without  their 
cooperation  and  help  be  will  not  survive.  His  survival  in  another  sense  depends 
upon  his  group.  He  maintains  his  identity  by  fulfilling  hiq  role  as  a  group 
member.  Should  he  act  in  a  fashion  which  endangers  the  physical  survival  of 
the  group,  he  is  cut  off  from  them.  People  ignore  him — he  no  longer  exists— in 
a  sense,  he  Is  symbolically  ''killed"  by  ostracism.  In  this  sense,  the  western 
expression,  "we  cut  him  dead/'  is  remarkably  applicable. 

By  the  time  the  native  child  reaches  the  age  of  seven,  bis  cultural  and  lan« 
gnage  patterns  have  been  set  and  his  parents  are  required  by  law  to  send  him 
to  School  Until  this  time  he  is  Hkely  to  speak  only  his  own  local  dialect  of 
Indian,  Aleut  or  Eskimo,  or  if  his  parents  have  had  some  formal  schooling  he 
may  speak  a  kind  of  halting  English. 

HO  TUaif  ilf  O  BACK 

•  •  •  •  •  *  * 

Since  the  economy  of  the  average  native  family  in  Alaska  Is  marginal,  at  best, 
there  are  often  fitrong  pressures  from  the  home  for  the  child  to  leave  school  and 
help  his  family  in  its  daily  struggle  for  survival.  The  father  needs  his  sons  to 
help  him  hunt  and  fish ;  the  mother  needs  her  daughter  to  help  at  home  with  the 
children.  So  It  Is  not  surprising;  that  60  percent  of  native  youngsters  never 
reach  the  eighth  grade. 

By  the  time  that  the  native  student  from  a  bush  community  reaches  high 
school  age  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  leave  his  home  and  village  to  attend  a 
boarding  high  school  for  four  years.*Here  he  lives  in  a  dormitory  with  other 
Alaskan  natives  and  his  sole  contact  with  western,  culture  is  through  hjs  teachers  - 
and  text  books.  When  he  returns  to  his  village  each  summer,  he  finds  only 
vestiges  of  his  formerly  comfortable  family  relationship,  and  he  encounters 
increasing  frustrations  because  of  the  differences  between  himself  and  his  vil- 
lage. His  exposure  to  western  education  has  taught  him  to  respect  ( though  not 
necessarily  to  understand)  western  standards,  and  at  the  same  time  It  has  de- 
creased his  respect  for  the  native  culture.  He  finds  himself,  figuratively,  with  a 
foot  In  each  culture,  unable  fnlly  to  identify  with  either  group  aft*  accepted  by 
neither  as  welt 

The  male  student  finds  that  he  is  no  longer  of  any  use  to  his  father  as  a  hunter 
or  a  fisherman;  he  has  lost  his  status  as  a  male  member  of  his  village.  The 
girl  who  returns  often  finds  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  village  hard  to 
adjust  to.  She  has  lost  many  of  the  domestic  skills  she  may  have  had :  skinning 
animals,  cooking,  making  clothing.  Many  of  her  peers"  are  already  married  and 
nave'  children.  Her  ability  to  speak  English  and  her  new  way  of  dress  and  be- 
havior set  her  apart  from  the  other  village  girls  who  may  .think  she  has  become 
"top  good"  for  them.  All  of  these  high  school  students— with  the  exception  of  the 
28  percent  who  have  dropped  out  along  the  way — are  in  the  procetw  of  becoming 
what  the  anthropologists  term  "marginal"  people :  They  have  been  swept  along 
by  a  system  which  is  estranging  them  from  their  friends  and  relatives  back 
home. 

For  many  of  these  students,  high  school  graduation  represents  the  point  of 
no  return.  If  they  have  come  this  far.  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  return 
to  the  village  permanently.  Unless  they  go  farther,  however,  it  is  even  more 
unlikely  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure  permanent  Jobs  in  the  cities  to  which 
they  migrate.  Some  of  them  choose  to  enter  college. 

COLLEGE  XHVIBOlVintlfT 

We  first  meet  these  students  when  they  arrive  In  the  fall.  Most  of  them  are  ' 
unable  to  pay  their  own  tuition  expense',  and  so,  upon  declaration  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  one-quarter  or  more  of  native  blood,  receive  Bureau  of  Indian  ' 
Affairs  scholarship  money.  One-eighth  of  last  year's  entering  freshman  class  at 
the  University  of  Alaska  were  Alaskan  natives.  Although  they  represent  all 
three  of  Alaska's  native  ethnic  groups,  they  are  predominantly  Eskimo.  As 
entering  freshmen  they  are  Joined  by  other  Alaskan  natives  who  have  come 
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from  the  larger  cities  in  Alaska  and  hare  attended  predominantly  white  his* 
schoott.  nets  native  students  from  urban  schools  are  less  likely  to  speak  their 
original  language  and  may  be  war©  radatty  dttafe 

However,  we  quickly  leant  that  percentage  of  white  blood  la  no  Index  of 
acculturation:  One  of  oar  freshman  bora,  a  graduate  of  Anchorage  High  School, 
plays  flamenco  guitar  and  recites  IferUnghetti  with  no  trace  of  an  accent—yet 
he  la  a  pore  blooded  Eskimo.  He  stands  In  striking  contrast  to  a  blond,  blue- 
eyed,  faiMddnaed,  part-Aleut  girl  from  King  Gore,  who  speaks  with  the  char- 
acteristic native  Inflection  and  who  mixes  only  with  the  other  native  students. 
Although  it  might  ssem  that  with  a  heterogeneous  group  of  this  kind  it  vnuld 
be  difficult  to  make  generalisations,  we  can  make  certain  prediction*.  Wore 
than  80  percent  of  them  are  likely  to  drop  out  at  the  end  of  their  freshman 
year  and  leas  than  two  percent  of  them  are  likely  to  receive  the  baccalaureate 
degree  at  the  end  of  four  yean-  If  we  take  last  year's  group  of  60  entering 
freshmen  aa  an  exacpfo,  and  our  dropout  statistics  prevail,  28  of  them  will 
not  return  to  school  this  fail,  and  only  one  of  them  la  likely  to  receive  a  degree 
at  the  end  of  four  years. 

It  la  a  sad  tact  that  the  Alaskan  native  student,  who  somehow  has  managed 
to  survive  attrition  rates  of  00  percent  tn  elementary  school  and  28  percent  in 
high  school,  still  finds  the  odds  to  be  overwhelmingly  against  him  by  the  time 
he  reaches  college.  Why  is  he  twice  as  likely  to  drop  out  in  college  as  one-o£hls 
non-native  pears?  A  look  at  the  social  fabric  of  bis  culture  may  provide  some 
does: 

Some  years  ago,  I  conducted  the  language  portion  of  an  enrichment  program 
for  native  students  rrom  age  10  to  grade  &  One  of  the  questions  we  asked  them 
was,  "What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up?"  We  got  the  usual  range 
of  vocational  choices— nurses,  teachers,  doctors,  bush  pilots— all  vocations  they 
could  see  around  them.  But  several  of  the  younger  ones  still  reflected  their' 
parents'  teaching;:  "A  good  seal  hunter,"  said  one  boy';  "A  good  berry  picker/' 
said  a  girl;  and  finally,  the  response  which  summed  it  all  up:  "Eskimo!" 

To  be  a  good  Eskimo  means  that  you  stick  with  your  group— you  do  not  try 
to  excel  at  the  expense  of  others.  In  the  environment  of  the  arctic  where  sur- 
vival la  a  daily  problem,  the  likelihood  of  individual  achievement  at  the  expense 
of  your  group  la  a  pervasive  fear.  Thus*  you  live  cooperatively  or  you  perish. 

Translating  this  into  terms  of  the  western  classroom  means  that  the  teacher 
cannot  motivate  the  student  with  the  rewards  which  are  so  successful  with 
middle  class  white  students :  Praise  or  prises  often  prove  to  be  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment rather  than  encouragement.  Naturally*  the  western  notion  of  prog- 
ress emerging  from  the  "healthy  dash  of  ideas"  is  In  direct  variance  with  the 
native  student's  way  of  dealing  with  others.  If  he  disagrees  with  you  he  will 
not  tan  you  directly— this  is  not  polite  and  it  is  pointless.  He  will  either  seem 
to  agree  with-you  or  he  will  withdraw.  His -opinion  will  not  change  but  you  will 
never  know  this. 

The  group  of  college-bound  native  students,  who  have  managed  to  survive  12 
years  of  formal  western  education,  have  obviously  had  to  do  some  competing  tn 
order  to  come  this  far.  They  have  had  to  recognise  that  by  deciding  to  continue 
their  education  they  have  violated  the  strong  familial  and  group  ties  which  bind 
their  people  together.  In  terms  of  their  traditional  culture  they  have  acted  self- 
ishly and  without  thought  of  others.  Yet  they  believe  that  by  breaking  away  they 
can  serve  their  group  better.  Some  of  their  parents  understand  this  and  encour- 
age them  to  continue  their  shcooiing.  But  for  many  of  them  it  is  a  painful  deci- 
sion which  is  fraught  with  many  misgivings.  An  older  Eskimo  man,  an  ivory 
carver  who  has  been  studying  art  at  the  University  of  Alaska  for  the  past  three 
years,  writes  nostalgically  of  his  home  on  the  Bering  Sea : 

"After  all  this  hardship,  one  day  I  may  return  there.  Look  around  me  as  far  * 
as  the  horisen  if  the  weather  la  fine.  Just  keep  wondering  where  even  a  small  fish 
Is  when  the  aea  gets  rough.  Watch  the  endless  Ice  moving  north  wondering  when 
H  waa  formed.  Travel  on  ice  all  morning  instead  of  driven  indoors  by  60  below 
aero  weather  .  .  .  bothered  only  by  doga  or  birds  Instead  of  machinery,  I  know 
for  sure  It  will  be  quiet  there  on  the  day  I  arived.  But  it  will  he  a  lonely  spot  far 
someone  that  beUeved  will  be cut  ewny  from  the  world. 

'  "I  hope  111  be  depended  upon  by  some  of  my  friends— especially  in  drawing 
and  prinrmskmg.  Bo  some  may  achieve  their  beautiful  work  in  their  own  way. 
I  have  thought  of  these— still  Fit  he  thinking  of  going  hack  where  a  printing  press 
fan  I  may  be  glad  to  return  but  it  will  he  hard  to  leave  my  new  friends," 
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INNOVATION  INDENTATION 

We  have  Just  completed  the  second  year  of  a  summer  orientation  program* 
which  is  designed  to  help  the  Alaskan  native  student  to  adjust  to  college  life  and 
to  perceive  and  verbalise  his  problem  freely.  The  focal  point  of  the  program  is 
to  improve  hl»  ability  to  communicate  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  others.  Our 
approach  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  his  Imperfect  use  of  English  is  due 
fo  the  fact  that,  although  he  has  received  12  years  of  formal  western  education, 
he  has  not  lived  within  the  western  culture.  His  only  contacts  with  Caucasians 
have  been  teachers,  missionaries,  and  various  public  health  and  social  workers  he 
may  have  had  occasion  to  meet  He  has  no  concrete  idea  of  the  culture  which  his 
new  language  expresses.  He  has  great  gape  In  his  background  which  set  him  apart 
from  rural  youth  in  other  parts  of  our  country.  I  think  we  will  agree  that  much 
of  what  we  learn  as  we  grow  up  is  not  from  school  book*  We  absorb  it  by  our 
contacts  with  our  families,  our  friends  and  our  environment  generally.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  person  living  in  the  mainstream  of  his  culture  is  no  more  aware 
of  It  than  a  fish  Is  aware  of  the  water  in  which  he  swims. 

Compounding  the  native's  communication  problem  is  the  fact  that  he  has  come 
from  a  culture  where  he  has  been  reinforced  for  reticence.  Although  he  may 
have  come  from  a  high  school  where  students  were  encouraged  to  discuss  and 
debate  certain  issues,  if  his  classmates  were  all  natives,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  has 
developed  any  real  skill  in  expressing  his  ideas  clearly  and  directly.  He  has  never 
seen  the  lively  exchange  of  opinions  which  (hopefully)  characterises  the  western 
college  classroom  Our  problem  then  is  two-fold : 

1.  To  broaden  the  student's  background  of  experience  within  the  western 
culture  so  that  his  conceptual  knowledge  of  the  English  language  will  im- 
prove, and 

Z  To  enable  the  student  to  realise  that  his  thoughts  and  feelings  are  Im- 
portant and  have  real  value  when  they  are  expressed  clearly  and  effectively. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  examine  our  own  motives  in  speeding  the  native 
student's  acculturation  process.  Do  we  wish  to  convert  him  to  our  western  ways 
(which  we  are  often  inclined  to  regard  as  superior)  and  divorce  him  completely 
from  his  native  background?  Or  do  we  wish  to  acquaint  Mm  with  the  best  our 
society  has  to  offer  and  allow  him  to  choose  those  elements  from  ft  and  from 
his  original  culture  that  he  wishes  to  accept?  The  answer  is  obvious.  If  we  hasten 
his  acculturation  at  the  expense  of  his  native  cultural  background,  we  have  cut 
him  off  at  the  roots  and  destroyed  his  identity.  Tm  the  other  hand,  he  can  develop 
a  deeper  appreciation  ut  bis  original  culture  and  an  understanding  of  his  adopted 
one  if  he  is  able  to  objectively  compare  them. 

For  this  reason  the  program  Includes  a  regular  freshman  level  anthropology 
course  irhjch  he  attends  daily  as  a  regular  summer  session  student.  The  course  is 
taught  by  an  anthropologist  whose  specialty  is  Alaskan  native  cultures.  After 
class  the  program  students  meet  in  an  informal  seminar  situation  in  which  the 
general  concepts  taught  in  the  regular  course  are  specifically  related  to  the  culture 
of  contemporary  native  Alaskans.  In  this  session  many  crosa-cultnral  problems 
«re  discussed.  At  first  the  problems  are  suggested  by  the  instructor  but,  as  the 
sessions  progress  and  the  students  come  to  know  and  trust  the  staff,  they  propose 
the  problems  themselves.  From  these  informal  bull-sessions  came  many  Insights 
which  the  students  discussed  and  later  wrote  about  in  another  part  of  the  Pro- 
gram, the  Language  and  Communication  sessions. 

Thie  class  is  taught  jointly  by  a  specialist  in  speech  and  an  English  teacher. 
Writing  assignments  always  giuw  uui  ol  speaking  experiences.  Provocative  films 
and  books  are  used  to  spark  discussion.  For  example,  The  Miracle  Worker,  the 
story  of  Helen  Keller's  first  language  experiences,  is  used  as  a  springboard  for 
the  nnlt  on  language :  Rairtn  in  the  8vnt  a  film  dealing  with  the  struggles  of  a 
Chicago  Negro  family,  is  used  to  explore  minority  group  problems  and  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  a  self-image  in  depressed  economic  circumstances. 

An' exciting  inflight  emerged  one  day  during  our  discussion  of  this  film.  The 
students  suddenly  perceived  a  relationship  between  Walter  Lee's  problem  (the 
protagonist  in  the  film)  and  their  own.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether  Walter 
Lee's  old  mother,  the  matriarch  of  the  family,  did  the  right  thing  in  allowing  bim 
to  make  an  unwise  investment  of  $20,000  in  a  liquor  store.  Walter  Lee  has  never 

» OoUefft  Orientation  Program  for  Alaskan  Naiiv*$,  nrojeet  D-1S7  jointly  supported  by 
Tbe  Cooperative  Research  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Offlce  of  Education.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Atalrs  and  the  UniYtrelty  of  Alaska  Division  of  Statewide  Berrleet  will  terminate  to 
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had  a  chance  to  handle  this  much  money  before ;  yet,  he  was  tired  of  being  a 
chauffeur  and  wanted  to  change  hi*  lock.  The  audience  could  plainly  see  that  he 
would  loae  the  money.  Two  of  the  program  students  who  came  from  a  religious 
mission  high  school  said  that  his  mother  had  made  a  mistake— he  was  too  Inno- 
cent to  handle  money  and  could  not  be  trusted  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  Other 
students  immediately  countered:  "But  he's  85  years  old;"  "He's  a  grown  man 
with  two  children ;"  and  one  girl,  who  had  nerer  spoken  up  before,  said  with 
great  emotion,  "How  Is  he  erer  going  to  learn  unless  he  makes  his  own  mistakes?" 
We  had  a  full-fledged  discussion  on  our  Hands  for  the  first  time 

Examples  came  thick  and  fast;  "When  they  don't  trust  us  in  high  school  (re- 
ferring to  their  boarding  schools  which  are  run  IjA  regimented  manner),  we 
don't  trust  ourselves."  Then  came  a  description  of  how  the  rigidly  structured 
schools  from  which  they  had  come  had  nerer  allowed  them  to  make  their  own 
decisions  .  .  .  "you  bathe  at  a  certain  hour9*  .  .  ,  "you  eat  at  a  certain  time" 
.  .  .  *^ou  must  go  to  the  library  at  a  certain  time"  .  .  .  4<you  get  your  mail  at  a 
certain  time"  .  .  .  "they  lead  us  around  by  the  hand"  .  ,  .  "we  want  to  grow 
up  but  they  won't  let  ns  .  .  And  then,  Anally,  came  the  realisation :  "It's  the 
same  thing  with  our  parents  .  .  .  they  wont  let  them  grow  up  either."  For  "they" 
we  can  substitute  the  government,  the  schools,  the  missionaries,  in  short — the 
Establishment.  \ 

From  here  on  the  discussion  became  freer.  We  would  see  4  ljtrttCftL^hnnff0 
come  over  many  of  the  students.  They  seemed  to  stand  strai  ^terTtoisugm  mors 
easily  and  less  self-consciously  and  to  be  almost  eager  to  express  theft  opinions. 
It  was  as  though  by  being  able  to  express  hostility  toward  certain  Caucasians 
they  had  met  that  they  had  somehow  liberated  themselves.  .J- 

Borne  of  the  students  were  able  to  write  insightfully  of  their  own  problems  id 
communication.  A  student  from  Selawlk  wrote  the  essay  about  the  native  boy 
and  the  geese  quoted  earlier  and  carefully  labeled  it  "fiction."  Another  older 
student  described  a  breakdown  in  communication  within  his  own  cultural  group. 
Although  the  syntax  is  poor,  the  same  elegalc  mood  in  conveyed : 

"Almost  six  years  seems  to  be  a  long  time  to  be  away,  from  King  Island.  Since 
then  I've  been  working  on  mine  fields  and  one  time  as  a  garage  serviceman.  It 
was  little  hard  to  settle  back  in  King  Island  after  all  these  years,  to  get  new 
tools  made  up  to  carve  ivory  and  to  prepare  new  hunting  equipment 

"Just  before  Christmas  the  young  men  decorated  the  classroom  in  the  school 
building.  For  a  week  we  held  games  in  the  evenings  and  had  a  good  time.  Every- 
time  I  was  there  I  noticed  a  girl  eyeing  at  me.  We  kept  looking  at  each  other  all 
that  time  I'd  thought  that  this  young  lady  wasn't  just  around  ten  years  ago. 
But  why  didn't  she  do  that  among  her  own  age?  Did  she  ever  think  I  may  have 
had  o*.her  afflairs  while  I  was  away? 

"Of  course  I  was  getting  interested  in  such  a  young,  attractive-looking  girl 
Later  we  got  acquainted  starting  from  a  card  game.  We  waited  on  a  meeting  to  be 
left  alone  by  other  people,  and  not  be  caught  outdoors  by  a  person  on  a  porch  with 
my  arms  attmndJjer. 

"Six  montfiftsUner  she  refused  my  inquiry  for  marriage.  I  left  the  village,  again 
and  heard  she  haw  married  a  y  oung  man  from  down  the  coast 

"A  yeaTTateTTmet  her  again  in  Fairbanks.  She  was  half-drunk  on  the  streets. 
There  on  the  roads  I  tried  battling  to  free  my  arms  from  her  strong  grip.  It  was 
raining  and  people  were  looking  at  us  from  the  cars.  Bo  I  gave  up  the  little  strug- 
gle end  Joined  her  in  a  bar.  She  was  accusing  another  girl  in  the  city  which* was 
of  no  concern  to  me.  Bo  all  that  time  it  may  be  that  our  trouble  is  communication 
which  is  too  late-  to  be  solved  now." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  broadening  experiences  which 
the  Program  affords  is  the  home-living  aspect  of  the  session.  Bather  than  stay  to 
the  dormitory  for  the  six-week  period,  each  student  lives  with  a  carefully  select- 
ed western  family.  In  some  cases  it  Is  possible  to  place  the  student  with  a  family 
whose  father  is  engaged  in  the  profession  he  wishes  to  enter. 

We  have  found  that  during  the  regular  school  year  the  native  student  rarely 
mixes  socially  with  non-native  Experience  has  shown  that  native  students  art 
inclined  to  eat  together,  room  together  and  socialise  within  their  own  group. 
Strong  social  pressures  are  exerted  by  the  group  to  preserve  this  unity.  The 
native  student  who  chooses  to  socialise  outside  of  the  group  Is  often  ostracised 
by  them  a  most  painful  experience  if  he  is  not  yet  secure  enough  to  act  in* 
dependent!?.  •  « 

Lfvifig  with  a  family  daring  the  summer  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
sedans*  and  mingle  with  non-natives  without  the  risk  of  social  penalty  from  Ids 
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own  group.  It  affords  him  *  glimpse  of  the  kind  of  home  and  life  be  may  someday 
decide  he  wants  for  himself.  It  allows  him  to  meet  and  know  people  he  might 
not  otherwise  encounter,  and  It  gives  him  an  understanding  of  middle-class  west* 
era  family  which  he  can  acquire  In  no  other  way. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Program  each  student  was  given  a  18  page  evaluation 
form,  to  he  submitted  annoymoualy  „  In  which  he  was  asked  to  rate  the  worth  and 
Interest  value  of  each  espect  uf  the  Program. 

These  are  some  of  their  Individaul  responses  shout  the  Program  In  general : 

"I  never  experienced  such  a  free  atmosphere  before  in  school,  in  high  school  I 
was  dominatd  by  rules,  Here  I  mnke  my  time  and  studying  convenient  for  me." 

"I  truly  enjoyed  these  ptx  weeks  hare  at  the  University  and  with  (my  host 
family)*  I  know  that  In  my  years  here,  I  will  always  have  somewhere  to  go  if 
I  ever  get  lonely.  I  now  have  a  second  home." 

"They  werenH  strangers  anymore" 

"I  will  always  remember  their  kindness,  consideration,  helpfulness  and  the 
way  they  accepted  me  into  their  family.  They  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me." 

'I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  go  beck  home.  I  want  to  stay  here  until  I  finish  col- 
lege then  go  back  home." 

"Everything  la  new  and  different,  makes  it  fun  to  find  new  things.  I  beginning 
to  know  wta  I  an  and  what  I  want  to  do.  I'm  not  as  contused  as  I  usually  am.* 

*My  Interest  in  outside  things 

"I  have  a  better  look  at  the  totality." 

Wm  beginning  to  find  out  that  I  have  to  be  independent  in  whatever  I  do,  X 
plan  to  mate  mistakes  on  my  own  accord  end  not  with  someone  else  involved." 

"I  have  found  that  in  order  to  make  friends  all  you  have  to  do  is  be  friendly 
and  talk." 

We  can  make  no  real  evaluations  of  the  worth  of  this  Program  until  we  can  fol- 
low our  students  through  college.  Borne  of  them  will  drop  out  of  school  for 
one  reason  or  another,  and  certain  benefits  of  the  Program  may  not  accrue  untb 
these  students  have  children  and  send  them  off  to  school  it  Is  certain  that  accul* 
turatlon  cannot  be  effected  in  a  six-week,  a  slx^iionth  even  a  six-year  proa^i^ 
It  must  begin  with  the  earliest  school  experiences  of  the  child  and  envelop 
through  a  curriculum  speHflcsHy  designed  to  meet  his  needs.  A  dramatic  moo> 
ncatlon  in  methodology  and  materials  is  hero ssary  if  we  are  to  solve  this  problem. 
We  hope  that  this  pilot  program  represents  a  significant  step  toward  the  solution 
of  many  similar  cross-cultural  communication  problems  in  the  world  today. 


RELATIONSHIP  OP  HBA1THTO  EDUCATION— ALAJBRA  NATIVK 

OMIIflMHBN  %- 


Panama*  &TAT8Mmn  or  Mastha  Hicrasosoh  Wnmv,  M.D.;  Saavxos  Unit 

ni—rrw»|  Ai  4Wt  Natwtm  tlminAt.  Cxtrm 

.(  '         -  ...  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Martha  Wilson,  I  am  the  director  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  and  I  am  appearing*  with  two  other  members  of  oar  tftajfc 
Dr.  Barbara  Necbmaun,  the  psychologist  from  oar  Mental  Health  Tmm  and  JWt 
Kenneth  Wsehmen,  Chief  of  Pediatrics  for  the  Alaska  Native' Medical  Center, 
The  testimony  we  present  will  be  confined  to  those  areas  of  health,  bousing*  en- 
vironmental factors,  and  separation  of  families  since  It  la  only  In  those  areas 
that  we  have  knowledge  direct  enough  to  be  of  value  to  the  committee 

If  the  objective  of  sgncatjod  la  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  children,  wetyriak 
that  it  is  lmpuutanf  to  understand  what  those  needs  are.  My  part  of  this  assigns 
meat  Is  to  summarlss  briefly  the  health  status  of  the  Alaska  Native  people,  te- 
describe  the  areas  where  there  are  disparities,  and  to  relate  the  ttsmirttlee-la  tim 
physical  health  to  disparities  In  the  physical  environment  Dr.  rleahman  wm 
speak  of  the  emotional  and  Intellectual  development  of  these  children  specifically 
an  such  development  relates  to  some  of  the  unique  environmental  factor*  hearing 
on  these  children  at  this  time  and  in  the  recent  pest. 

To  understand  the  status  of  health  of  the  Alaska  Native  people  one  needs 
Id  know  something  of  their  history.  Basically,  they  an  aboriginal  people  rsttf * 
tlveiy  early  In  their  first  contact  with  toe  cosffjopolltan  outside  world.  Prom  a 
health  standpoint,  they  neve  followed  the  pattern  response  most  aboriginal  people 
have  taken  to  contact  with  outsiders.  Briery,  this  pattern  of  response  if  char- 
acterised at  first  by  explosive  epidemics  of  acute  infections  diseases  from  which 
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they  M  always  before  been  protected  lor  their  isolation.  Sock  epidemics,  the 
WKnRed  virgin  population  epidemics,  when  compared  with  the  nana]  endemic 
iQtpettaiee  of  cosmopolitan  populations  ere  much  more  serious  in  terme  of 
Jaddaoeo  el  dlneasc,  sorority  at  lOnes*  in  death  rates,  and  In  total  Impact  on  the 
jmdatleii  to 

»  V%  ogmcrtonity  between  them  to  regain  strength  or  to  replenish  stores  of 
IbM  ft*  tad  water.  The  death  rates  are  high  and  leave  critical  *ape  in  fami- 
Ufts  and  communities,  the  weakened,  disorganised,  and  grieving  survivors  are 
then  left  to  fiace  the  more  slowly  rising  bat  more  ominous  problem  of  tubercoloeia 
Uanjr  aboriginal  people  hare  been  decimated  by  eocb.  eerie*  of  events, 

In  Alaska,  one  other  dimension  heeds  to  he  added  to  the  picture  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  health  statu*  It  Is  the  impact  of  adverse  environmental 
faetotn  hearing  on  the  native  population.  These  factors  are  not  necessarily  an  In- 
tegral  past  of  the  Alaskan  enTironment,  nor  are  they  a  part  of  the  native  culture. 
TJEiey  are  factor*  associated  with  poverty.  The  native  environment  is  character- 
ised by  poor  and  badly  overcrowded  housing,  by  sub-marginal  food  supplies,  and 
by  grossly  Inadequate  facilities  for  sanitation  and  water.  The  Alarita  Native 
homes  are  unique  In  tfce  extent  to  which  they  permit  dissemination  of  respira- 
tory disease  of  all  kinds.  On  this  basis  the  Alaska  Native  people  have  suffered 
eptdemlosW  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  influenza,  otitis  media,  meningitis,  and 
bronchiectasis  that  have  not  to  oar  knowledge  been  paralleled  in  other  popula- 
tions of  the  modern  world. 

Tbe  native  people  hare  participated  enthusiastically  sod  effectively  with  the 
health  programs  which  they  are  now  helping  to  design  and  to  carry  out  On  this 
basis  significant  impact  has  been  made  on  some  of  tike  major  health  problem*— 
for  others  much  yet  needs  to  be  done. 

The  graphs  we  have  chosen  Illustrate  disparities  in  health  status  and  trends  in 
two  of  the  more  successful  health  programs.  These  graphs  compare  the  experience 
of  three  groups:  the  Alaska  Native  people,  the  American  Indians  of  the  lower  48, 
and  the  average  of  all  races  of  the  United  States.  The  first  graph  shows  the 
incidence  of  tuberculosis  since  I960  and  the  second  shows  the  death  rates 
from  tuberculosis  during  the  same  period.  In  attempting  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  graphs,  it  is  important  to  think  beyond  the  simple  dry  statis- 
tics of  sickness  and  death  to  the  implications  of  these  circumstances  for  the  lives 
of  this  population.  Tit-  time  when  the  tuberculosis  was  in  epidemic  proportions 
Is  so  recently  passed  that  the  older  children  and  the  adolescents  were  born  into 
the  thick  of  some  of  the  worst  of  it.  Many  of  the  school  population  presently 
enrolled  have,  themselves,  had  long  periods  of  hospitalisation.  Some  have  lost 
one  of  both  parents.  Some  lost  their  parents  by  hospitalisation  temporarily  but 
for  critical  segments  of  their  lives.  The  next  graph  illustrates  the  trends  and 
disparities  in  infant  mortality.  Tor  our  purpose  today,  It  would  seem  that  a  dis- 
cussion of  infant  mortality  would  be  Irrelevant  since  It  is  by  definition,  the  num- 
ber of  mil  babies  who  died  before  their  first  birthday.  However,  this  measure 
does  have  its  use  in  our  discussion  today  because  it  does  give  some  indication  of 
the  extent  of  serious  illness  In  childhood.  Many  very  serious  HlntisSin  are  occur- 
ring among  Alaska  Native  children  and  some  of  those  who  do  not  die  are  sur- 
viving with  permanent  residual  damage.  « 

In  summary  there  are  factors,  physical  environment  of  the  Alaska  Native 
homes  that  blight  the  physical  health  of  children.  In  the  same  way  for  some 
uf  the  children  there  are  factors  in  the  social  and  emotional  environment  that 
=oold  blight  their  emotional  and  intellectual  development  Dr.  Fleshman  and 
Dr.  Nachmann,  each  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  own  speciality,  will  speak  further 
to  some  of  time  problems* 

PXETABCD  0TATSMBTT  OT  J.  KKHNlEtH  FlBSHHA*,  MJX,  CHUT  OF  PKDIATSICS, 

Alaska  Native  Medical  Cumes 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  U  Kenneth  Freshman,  Chief  of  Pediatrics  at  the  Alaska, 
Native  Medical  Center.  \ 

The  Alaska  Native. child  suffers  from  an  excessive  amount  of  illness.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mai  conditions  causing  an  Infant  mortality  two  or  three  times  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  many  conditions  occur  which  lead  to  permanent 
dfsabflffles  and  chronic  Illness  Three  thousand,  or  roughly  15  percent,  of  the  Na- 
tive cinldrens^hoscsHnlised  each  year. 

Therm  are  two  types  of  deleterious  effects  of  illness  In  children:  the  first,  di- 
recti*  related  to  the  disease  said  the  second,  indirect  and  related  to  nonspecific 
xfe  as  separation  from  parents  sad  long  hospitalisation. 
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There  is  great  concern  among  those  caring  for  children  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  about  these  nonspecific  effects  of  hospitalisation  and  illness.  Pediatricians 
make  every  effort  to  keep  a  child  at  home,  with  his  parents,  when  1U.  If  hos- 
pitalisation is  necessary,  frequent  visiting  or  even  rooming  in  is  often  provided 
for  a  parent  Attempts  are  made  to  prepare  the  child  for  surgical  or  other  trau- 
matic procedures.  In  spite  of  this  many  adverse  effects  of  hospitalisation  are 
noted.  An  infant,  six  to  twelve  months  of  age,  is  just  developing  an  awareness 
of  his  "self"  and  a  trust  of  the  parent  as  an  individual.  Separation  at  this  time 
may  break  this  trust  and  lead  to  lifetime  difficulties  in  establishing  close,  trusting 
relationship*  with  other  persons.  The  preschool  child  often  manifests  separation 
anxiety,  regression  in  behavior,  despair  and  detachment  The  four  to  six  year 
old  may  be  very  terrified  of  imagined  mutilation  associated  with  surgical 
procedures. 

If  these  are  of  concern  in  caring  for  the  average  child'  in  the  United  States, 
imagine  the  plight  of  the  Native  child  who  might  become  ill  in  the  village,  be 
taken  to  the  field  hospital  (often  by  someone  other  than  the  parent),  transferred 
400  to  fiOO  mi  lee  to  the  referral  hospital,  spend  one  to  three  months,  tihen  ^re- 
turn home  (again  often  escorted  by  a  stranger).  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that 
even  though  the  child  recovers  physically,  significant  emotional  problems  that 
occur.  It  is  important  for  the  teachers  to  understand  this  since  a  child  so  af- 
fected may  experience  serious  school  and  learning  problems. 

We  have  seen  a  group  of  children  who,  as  infants,  were  separated  from  their 
parents  during  the  period  of  time  that  significant  portions  of  the  population  were 
hospitalised  for  tuberculosis.  These  children  are  about  10  to  12  years  of  age.  can* 
not  relate  well  to  their  families  or  other  persons,  are  failing  in  school,  and  are 
also  fatting  to  grow  in  a  normal  fashion  physically.  This  has  occurred  even 
though  it  was  the  mother  and  not  the  chad  that  was  ill. 

There  are  serious  long-term  results  of  illness  that  handicap  many  Native  chil- 
dren. They  lead  to  learning  difficulties  and  a  need  for  special  understanding 
and  programs  by  education  systems.  "  $ 

Mental  retardation  is  difficult  to  measure  In  the  Alaska  Native  because  no  one 
has  yet  devised  a  reliable  test  that  will  exclude  soclologic  factors.  A  targe  number 
of  children  have  definitely  been  identified  as  mentally  retarded  and  an  estimated 
one-half  of  these  were  previously  normal  but  suffered  permanent  brain  damage 
due  to  an  infection,  such  as  meningitis.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  each  Alaskan 
village  would  contain  at  least  two  school-age  children  who  are  retarded.  We  are 
fortunate  that  most  of  the  recently  discovered  genetic  causes  of  retardation  are 
not  present  in  the  population.  / 

Hearing  loss  Is  probably  the  number  one  disability  that  will  Interfere  with  edu- 
cation and  learning.  Many  surveys  have  indicated  that  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion have  chronic  ear  infections  and  that  about  one-fourth  of  these  have  both 
ears  involved  with  presumably  decreased  hearing  in  both  ears.  This  is  mainly 
based  on  physical  examination  of  the  ears  and  not  on  good  bearing  tests.  At  the 
minimum,  it  means  625  Native  school  children  with  a  serious  handicap.  In  addi- 
tion many  more  (up  to  one-third)  suffer  acute  infections  during  infancy  and 
early  childhood  with  frequent  and  prolonged  drainage  of  pus  from  the  ears.  Al- 
though this  may  clear  up  later,  its  presence  during  the  years  of  language  formu- 
lation may  permanently  impair  the  individual's  ability  to  communicate  and  learn. 
The  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Alaska  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare  and  private  sectors  of  medicine  are  mounting  a  concerted  effort  to  do 
all  that  is  medically  possible  to  alleviate  this  condition.  In  spite  of  all  of  our 
efforts  a  large  number  of  children  will  still  have  a  hearing  loss  and  will  need  to 
be  educated. 

Visual  defects  do  not  appear  to  occur  in  an  unusual  frequency  and  vision 
testing  and  fitting  of  glasses  is  done  at  adequate  intervals. 

Gross  caloric  malnutrition  is  not  prevalent;  however,  iron  deficiency  anemia, 
common  In  Infancy,  persists  up  Into  the  school  age.  Dietary  surveys  show  mar- 
ginal intakes  of  many  essential  nutrients.  Where  school  lunch  programs  are 
present  it  Is  not  uncommon  for  over  60  percent  of  the  daily  intake  to  be  supplied 
by  this  one  meat  Contributing  factors  to  this  are  not  only  the  availability  of  food 
hut  lack  of  knowledge  about  proper  nutrition. 

I  would  now  like  to  suggest  the  effect  education  can  have  on  health.  The  dis- 
eases that  we  are  dealing  with  are  essentially  unmanageable  by  traditional  med- 
ical means  They  disappeared  as  klNers  and  cripplers  many  years  ago  in  the  rest 
of  the  United  States,  yielding  to  correction  of  the  environmental  factors  respon- 
sible such  as  housing,  sanitation,  nutrition,  and  education.  I  feel  it  is  Imperative 


that  the  education  system consider  the  tremendous  gap  that  exists  between 
Alaafca  *****  Willi  «M  the  average  child  in  the  United  States  ami  to  realise 
■Ifc^  nearly  nourished  physically  handicapped  or  chronically  til  children  cannot 
fear* imMchieve  ina  competmre  society.  The  curriculum  must  edntaln  a  ircon 
stronger  emphasis  than  it  now. does  <m  learning  about  sanitation,  nutrition,  basic 
and,  especially,  reproductive  physiology  until  the  time  these  children  are  able  to 
accept  and  utilise  the  contents  of  the  traditional  United  States  curriculum. 

•         V  '  •  / 

.  / 
FananD  Sxaxehsbtt  or  Baebaka  NACHKAinr,  PH.D.,  Pbtchounist,  Msh'tal 
H*axth  Team,  Alaska  Ajsca  Natty*  Hsaiot  Sebyics 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Barbara  Nachmann.  I  am  the  psychologist  in  the 
Mental  Health  Unit,  Indian  Health  Serrice,  Alaska  Area  Native  Health  Berries. 

The  problems  of  Indian  education  are  certainly  very  familiar  ones.  A  review 
of  the  literature  and  the  public  statements  about  tiiem  over  the  years  leaves  one 
impressed  with  the  high  level  of  agreement  among  commentators  about  the  major 
characteristics  of  Che  problem  and  about  its  gravity.  Essentially  similar  conclu- 
sions have  been  reached  over  and  over  gain  by  Innumerable  workshops,  commit* 
tees,  advisory  groups,  research  organisatons,  and  private  individuals, 

I  assume,  therefore,  that  the  only  justification  £or  my  commenting  upon  it 
would  be  to  mention  any  evidence  regarding  ways  in  which  the  educational  situa- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  Native  differs  from  that  of  the  Indian  populations  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  or  to  offer  views  which  are  conditioned  by  my  particular 
vantage  point,  which  is  that  of  a  psychologist  working  in  the  mental  health  pro- 
gram of  the  Alaska  Area  Native  Health  Service,  Division  of  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice and  occasionally  loaning  my  services  to  the  schools  in  the  northern  and 
western  regions  of  the  Stat*.  Since  my  contact  has  been  mainly  the  rural  schools 
rather  than  the  boarding  schools  I  will  not  comment  on  the  latter  except  to  join 
the  general  concensus  that  they  were  an  unfortunate  necessity,  to  me  supplanted 
as  rapidly  as  possible  by  local  schools.  No  matter  how  sknfully  administered 
they  entail  two  circumstances  antithetic  to  education— absolute  segregation 
and  separation  of  young  chil  dren  from  their  families. 

The  questions  which  we  have  been  asked  to  address  are:  what  are  or  should 
be  the  goals  of  education,  what  problems  Interfere  with  learning,  what  la  being 
done  end  what  could  be  done  to  remedy  the  problems. 

TBS  GOALS  Or  EDUCATION 

The  question  of  what  are  and  should  be  the  goals  of  education  has  given  rise 
to  two  differing  views  each  of  which  has  been  voiced  by  both  natives  and  non- 
natives:  (1)  That  schools  should  provide  the  most  offlchmt  possible  move  Into  the 
,  White  culture  "Realism"  I*  geM 
that  employment— ahfiity  to  compete  on  the  lob  market  and  to  enter  the  upper 
occupational  levels-Is  the  impoverished  group's  greatest  need.* that  the  solutions 
to  all  other  problems  depend  on  this,  and  that  the  eventual  absorption  Into  the 
technological  white  economy  is  an  inevttabflfty  regardless  cf  what  values  one 
might  put  on  it  A  contrary  assertion  is  *at  assimilation  is  not  inevitable,  at 
least  In  absolute  terms.  It  Is  arrued  that  the  Native's  welfare  depends  upon  his 
preserving  his  ethnic  Identity.  His  right  to  determine  what  things  from  the  old 
culture  he  will  retain  and  what  from"  the  new  he  will  accept  if  to  be  safeguarded 
and  education  should  not  be  used  as  a  tool  for  hammering  hint  into  in  allenmoid. 
There  seems  to  be  emerging  s  stand  different  from  either  of  these,  wjtfeh  we 
would  like  to  endorse  and  to  elaborate  upon,  It  is  that  there  are  certain  skills  and 
bodies  of  knowledge,  and  ones,  which  are  very  close  to  the  heart  of  education, 
widen  have  a  utility  whether  one  leaps  wholly  into  the  future  or  preserves  some* 
thing  df  a  separate  past  since  ft  2s  good  to  have  as  wide  a  range  of  choices  as 
possible;  that  education  Is  best  which  educates  the  person  about  and  eqn^fnlm 
to  pursue  a  wide  range  of  possibilities  rather  than  prematurely  cutting  him  off 
from  alternatives  and  preempting  his  freedom  to  choose.  The  trend  of  employ- 
*-ient  and  technology  is  such  that  narrow  specialisation  on  a  skill  tied  to  a  specific 
Job  outlet  Is  likely  to  be  not  only  personally  hprrowing  but  s^^canomically 
disadvantageous.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  th?  Job  market  ten  years  begins 
rapidly  changing  technology.  What  seems  the  ufost  ecohohdefltfjy  practical  skta 
at  this  moment  may  be  soon  totally  obsolete.  There  is  evsry  iTVttcattort  that  ifre 
Eskimo  may  be  caught  in  an  even  further  irony  of  history. 1fe4uay 
bard  to  instill  in  him  the  seal  for,  and  to  equip  him  with  the  skuls  for  competing 
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in,  a  technological  world  just  at  the  point  when  that  world  is  ceasing  to  exist. 
Our  economic  competltlvness  and  w  j*k  to  earn  a  living  may  itself  be  becoming 
obsolete  as  more  and  more  manual  operations  and  semi-skilled  johs  are  taken 
over  by  machines  and  the  whole  economy  shifts  toward  a  condition  where  the  old 
concepts  of  worjHfo  longer  apply. 

In  this  sense  the  "practical"  and  the  "cultural  self  determinism"  arguments 
hecome  reconciled.  The  education  which  would  best  equip  a  person  (Eskimo  or 
otherwise)  to  exercise  choice,  to  survive  in  a  fast  changing  technology  ana  econ- 
omy, and  to  get  durable  satisfactions  from  life,  Is  an  education  which  will  enable 
him  to  think,  to  learn  -easily  whatever  new  content  he  turns  to,  to  get  pleasure 
out  of  problem  solving,  artistic  creation,  and  the  use  of  his  intellect,  his  hands, 
his  body* — out  of  creative  activity  itself  apart  from  the  economic  use  to  which 
it  is  put,  and  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  meanings; — not  a  body 
of  rote  facts  or  a  narrowly  applicable  trade  which  is  drudgery  to  be  endured  as 
the  price  of  survival. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  these  things  were  a  part  of  the  cultural  heritage 
which  the  Eskimos  might  not  only  do  well  to  hang  on  to  hut  to  pass  on  to  the 
Whites. 

THE  PROBLEM  8 

We  do  not  have  any  comprehensive  statistical  evidence  to  offer  about  the 
status  of  the  problems  in  education  (or  in  the  related  areas  of  the  mental  health 
or  welfare)  of  the  Alaskan  Native  because  our  agency  is  primarily  a  service 
organization  which  does  not  afford  the  staffing  luxury  which  fact-gathering  re- 
quires. Unfortunately  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  agencies,  state  and  local, 
which  are  more  intimately  concerned  with  education.  Hence  any  "research"  or 
"statistical"  evidence  cited  in  support  of  one  position  or  another  in  Alaska  is 
perforce  exceedingly  fragmentary. 

As  we  have  indicated,  however,  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  informal 
evidence — and  a  high  degree  of  consensus  regarding  the  nature  of  the  proL!  »ms. 
It  is  not  in  documenting  their  existence  hut  in  devising  and  assessing  methods  of 
remediation  that  research  Is  needed. 

One  may  approach  the  task  of  listing  and  catagorizing  educational  problems 
In  a  variety  of  ways;  according  to  their  source,  functionally,  or  according  to 
their  appearance  in  the  individual's  developmental  sequence.  We  have  found 
that  whichever  of  the  commonly  used  catagorlzatlons  of  learning  disorders  one 
employs  the  results  are  essentially  the  same. 

Elsewhere  in  the  United  States  students  in  general  have  characteristically 
one  or  two  main  arejULoL^fficulty  (out  of  a  possible  15-20),  determined  hy  in- 
dividual circumstance.  Underprivileged  youth  elsewhere  in  the  country  charac- 
teristically have,  in  addition  to  such  Idiosyncratic  difficulties,  one  or  two  larger 
areas  of  impairment  determined  by  economic  and  ^ultuMl  disadvantages.  The 
average  Alaska  Native  student  hy  contrast  may  show  serious  impairment  in  al- 
most every  existing  category.  Hence  it  Is  not  surprising  that  only  the  rare  excep- 
tion makes  his  way  to  either  academic  accomplishment  hi  the  White  world  or 
to  intellectual  or  artistic  creativity  In  his  own  culture. 

It  Is  certainly  clear  that  intellectual  development  can  flourish  only  after  basic 
physical  needs  are  met,  and  that  the  Alaskan  Native  is  more  seriously  handi- 
capped in  regard  to  such  needs  than  are  other  non-white  groups,  and  that  any 
fundamental  change  in  bis  educational  status  must  wait  upon  the  redressing  of 
these  historical  inequities.  Equally  certain  he  Is  caught  the  circularity  of  the 
circumstance  thnt  his  inadequate  education  prevents  his  .a king  full  advantage  of 
such  improvements  In  economic  opportunity  as  do  come  his  way. 

Dr.  Martha  Wilson  and  her  colleagues  have  already  detailed  the  nutritional 
and  physical  health  concommitants  of  poverty  In  an  extreme  climate  and  geo- 
graphic remoteness  from  medical  care  which  effect  central  nervous  system  and 
sensory  functioning.  They  have  also  described  Uys  interaction  oi  deafness  with 
bllinguialism  In  hampering  the  development  of  basic  language  skills. 

The  following  items  are,  In  our  judgment,  tuc  main  types  of  non-physical  inter- 
ferences In  learning  and  tntejjpexual  development  which  hamper  the  Native 
student 

/.  Lack  of  early  stimulus  to  learning 

The  pre-school  years  where  the  largest  and  most  crucial  Intellectual  develop- 
ment takes  place  are  years  of  extreme  stimulus  deprivation  for  many  Native 
children.  The  climate  precludes  outdoor  play  for  a  large  portior  of  the  year.  The 
out-of-doors  in  the  Arctic  provides  a  highly  simplified  sensory  environment  The 
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average  home  is  a  m|ir^  furnished  one  or  two  room  structure,  largely  devoid 
oC  toys,  honks*  statures,  marital  instruments  Indeed  most  of  the  season  input 
w&ltji  stimulates  the  urban  child's  development  The  parents,  frequently,  have 
abandoned  or  have  themselves  loet  touch  with,  the  skill*,  the  stories,  and  the 
traditions,  ifce  acquisition  of  which  was  in  earlier  timet  the  task  of  childhood. 
The?  often  have  not  yet  acquired  either  the  goods  or  the  skills  of  the  White  cul- 
tore  whtfeh  could  Oil  this  gap.  Hence the  Eskimo  child  comes  to  his  first  encounter 
with  formal  schooling  equipped  with  far  less  practice  than  the  average  White 
child  at  the  essential  perceptual*  motor,  and  conceptual  skills  upon  which  school 
leaning  is  based. 

t.  Interference*  in  oft— trier  development 

Prolonged  or  repeated  separations  from  parents  (due  to  hospitalisations  of 
parents  or  children,  removal  of  children  to  boarding  schools,  and  other  kinds  of 
family  disruptions)  remain  a  common  occurence  for  Alaskan  families.  The 
damageness  of  these  circumstances  for  the  child's  development  has  frequently 
been  pointed  out  r 

From  the  standpoint  of  educational  development  the  most  crucial  result  is 
that  the  necessary  conditions  for  sturdy  character  development;  Le.  a  long 
term  secure  relationship  with  at  least  one  significant  adult,  Is  often  missing. 
Capacity  to  delay  gratification,  to  develop  a  consistent  set  of  values,  to  persist 
in  effortful  activity,  and  to  strive  for  long  range  goals— aU  the  necessary  founda- 
tions to  any  real  participation  in  education—are  Jeopardised.  Many  children 
reach  school  age  thus  handicapped.  They  then  frequently  encounter  not  the 
lasting  relationship  with  a  teacher  which  could  repair  some  of  this  loss  but, 
because  of  the  high  turnover  rate  in  teachers  and  other  personnel  dealing  with 
youth,  a  quickly  shifting  series  of  brief  encounters*  Consequently  no  matter  how 
"food"  the  parents  or  teachers,  the  child  experiences  them  as  a  series  of  starts 
and  abortive  endings,  of  contradictory  and  confusing  Injunctions  and  demands, 
and  of  piomises  made  and  hopes  raised  {but  not  carried  out  The  capacity  to 
believe,  trust,  depend  upon,  and  care  about  anyone  or  anything  is  irreparably 
blunted. 

8.  interference*  m  development  of  copobity  to  tabUmote 

The  use  of  the  intellect,  if  it  is  to  proceed  at  all  beyond  simple  rote  learning, 
depends  upon  there  having  occurred  In  childhood  the  development  of  the  capacity 
to' transform  the  basic  instinctual  energies  into  intellectual  onea  This  complex 
procans  seems  to  require,  among  other  things,  the  displacement  of  sexual  curios- 
ity lntto  other  areas  of  knowledge,  the  presence  of  certain  prohibitions  upon 
immediate  Instinctual  discharge,  the  presence  of  considerable  cogitative  Input, 
as  well  as  protection  against  too  overwhelming  a  fioodii^  with  instmctualstimu- 
latifl&.  Jt  is  difficult,  to  provide  the  necessary  condition  for  this  development 
it  a  crowded  one  room  bouse  where  the  sexual  activity  and  the  destructive 
violent  that  Ufe  entails  must  be  viewed  aft  dose  range  by  every  member  of  the 
household.  Although  the  details  of  this  process  are  debatable  ther*  is  much  evi- 
dence that  if  it  does  not  incur  In  early  childhood  it  cannot  be  accomplished  later 
on,  and  that  its  failure  to  occur  constitutes  a  permanent  limitation  upon  the 
capacity  to  get  satisfaction  from  intellectual  activity. 

4.  aeparaWo*  of  edaoaftoa  from  other  meemmeiul  experience* 

Time  exist  for  many  children  not  only  the  temporal  discontinuities  In  per* 
sons!  relationships  mentioned  above,  but  also  a  sharp  discontinuity  between 
schooling  and  other  meaningful  experiences.  Teachers  are,  except  for  rare  ex- 
ceptions, of  a  different  race  and  class  and  speak  a  different  language*  Parents 
and  other  adults  in  the  community  who  would  ordinarily  serve  as  models  for 
the  developing  child  are  rarely  teachers,  or  in  any  way  identified  with  the  body 
of  knowledge  which  is  presented  by  the  schools.  To  take  on  that  knowledpe  In 
any  more  than  a  superficial  manner  means  for  the  child  making  a  break  with 
Ma  home  and  his  past  far  more  acute  and  irreversible  than  that  which  is 
required.  .  ^ 

5.  re****r*t**entnnit%4e*tD*ichm^ 

Because  of  its  Hngsrtatte  and  cultural  strangeness  participation  in  tfc  cUss- 
tocxi  nmtiae  *e  experienced  bp  many  children  here  ss  exposure  to  criticism 
and  to  the  danger  of  befog  found  wanting  the  aim  tacome*  to  ooooesJ  ignorance 
and  m  i^eamarmsmsent  by  saying  as  lfttfe  as  iMsibte  and  k^ox  Ml^ 
veftred.  Bchooi  beconsaa  a  caaUtouonsly  defensive  ordeal  to  be  survived,  tt  is 
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seldom  the  pleasurable  exploration  of  the  world  or  the  development  of  one's 
own  capacities  which  can  be  experienced  only  when  student  and  teacher  are 
tree  from  concern  about  external  standards  of  performance  and  united  in 
following  curiosity  rather  than  compulsion. 

6.  Perpetuation  of  gaps  in  basic  skills 

Through  the  wide  spread  practice  of  "social  promotion"  (on  grounds  that 
It  is  too  embarrassing  or  too  unwieldy  to  have  ten  and  twelve  year  olds  among 
the  first  and  second  graders)  children  who  have  failed  to  acquire  the  basic 
language  and  arithmetic  skills  upon  which  all  subsequent  learning  Is  dependent 
are  pushed  along  through  the  grades  according  to  age  rather  than  achievement. 
As  a  consequence  what  is  taught  becomes  increasingly  unmeaningful,  and  the 
entire  educational  process  increasingly  an  empty  compliance  with  a  ritual  re- 
quirement The  disparity  between  what  the  child  understands  and  what  he  must 
pretend  to  know  becomes  wider  and  wider*  and  the  possibility  of  remedying 
the  gaps  becomes  more  remote. 

Funds  have  been  made  available  for  a  variety  of  technical  training  programs 
for  adolescents  and  adults  but  1'ttle  or  none  for  supplementing  the  basic  aca- 
demic skills  which  many  have  missed  but  which  one  must  have  to  make  use  of 
special  training  programs. 

7.  Lack  of  supervisory  aid  for  teachers 

The  lack  of  intensive  local  supervision  and  the  disadvantages  of  "absentee 
administration"  is  a  problem  which  stems  from  Alaska's  immense  distances  and 
which  education  hence  shares  with  many  other  occupations.  Teachers  are  fre- 
quently new  to  Alaska,  new  to  the  ways  of  life  in  the  remote  north,  and  new 
to  teaching  at  once.  They  are  cut  off  from  the  means  to  professional  stimula- 
tion and  development  which  are  available  elsewhere.  The  local  principal  or 
superintendent  Is  often  himself  too  burdened  with  other  tasks  to  give  the  kind 
of  supervision  which  could  best  utilise  the  seal  and  originality  of  novices  or 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  seasoned  teachers.  Difficulties  which  initially 
would  have  been  easy  to  solve  snowball  in  dismaying  proportions  and  teacher- 
turnover  is  high.  Native,  Eskimo  speaking  instructional  aides  who  could  be 
central  to  the  whole  program  are  relegated  to  peripheral  tasks  because  no  one  * 
has  time  to  devise  adequate  ways  of  using  them.  High  teacher-turnover  and  m 
low  use  of  native  teachers,  in  a  situation  where  overcoming  the  initial  strange-  * 
ness  between  student  and  teacher  is  so  difficult  a  task,  is  the  wasteful  result. 

Of  this  list  of  interferences  in  learning  those  which  are  most  unique  to  Alaska 
are: 

JL  Early  stimulus  deprivation. 

2.  Disruption  of  personal  relationships  as  barrier  to  character  development 

3.  living  conditions  which  interfer  with  the  channeling  of  energies. 

4.  The  linguistic  and  cultural  gap. 

These,  It  will  be  seen,  are  the  ones  which  stem  primarily  from  circumstances 
outside  the  educational  system. 

The  latter  half  of  our  list  which  deals  with  issues  stemming  in  part  from  the 
nature  of  the  educational  program : 

1.  Teacher-student  attitudes 

2.  Social  promotion 

3.  Supervisory  needs 

Involves  circumstances  in  which  the  Alaskan  problems  are  an  exaggeration  of 
those  T>rrvelant  elsewhere. 

It  .ms  to  us  quite  evident  that  the  basic  problems  are  ones  which  cannot 
be  solved  by  any  simple  changes  in  educational  policy  or  practice.  They  are 
problems  which  must  certainly  prove  as  serious  stumbling  blocks  to  the  state 
school  system  as  they  have  to  the  BIA.  It  will  be  lamentable  indeed  if  the  State 
Department  of  Education  is  now  to  fall  into  the  plight  which  the  BIA  has  long 
suffered :  that  of  being  charged  with  an  enormously  difficult  task  while  provided 
with  meager  qpources  for  coping  with  it 


There  are  evident  here  and  there  efforts  of  extraordinary — one  might  well 
say — heroic — quality  by  individual  teachers*  and  in  circumscribed  local  projects 
of  great  ingenuity  and  verve.  For  example  there  is  the  young  Negro  teacher, 
Paul  Sterling,  on  Little  Diomede  (now  at  the  North-Bast  Gape)  who  used  his 
skill  as  a  teacher  and  his  courage  and  compassion  as  a  man  to  produce  a  pro- 
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found  effect  on  that  remarkably  Intractable  community— or  the  Hawaiian-born 
Fred  Goo  at  the  end  of  the  continent  In  Pt  Barrow,  who  has  devised  and  carried 
oat  a  one-man  remedial  reading  program  that  the  most  prosperous  urban  school 
could  he  proud  of. 

Our  impression  is,  however,  that  time  has  been  no  adequate  comprehensive 
attack  on  the  problems  but  only  circumscribed  and  Intermittent  ones. 
.  file  near  universal  problems  of  bUlngoiallsm  and  educational  retardation  have 
bees!  mistakWfor  Individual  problems  of  mental  retardation  or  emotional  dis- 
order and  have  hence  been  dealt  with,  if  at  all,  as  "special  education."  They 
hsv*f  thus  been  accorded  the  limited,  peripheral,  patch-work  attention  and  ;* 
resources  which  such  problems  receive  rather  than  being  attacked  as  a  circum- 
stance basic  to  the  entire  educational  effort 

Hie  small  sine  of  the  Indian-Eskimo  population  has  illoglcally  been  used  as 
a  basis  for  assuming  that  small 'efforts  would  suffice,  lliese.are  problems  which 
have  to  do  with  basic  lacunae,  hi  the  educational  development  of  nearly  all 
Rsklmo*EQdlan  youth.  They  canwt  be  remedied  on  in. a  year  or  two  and  are  moat 
especially  resistant  to  change  after  early  childhood  Is  passed.  They  are,  however, 
like  many  social  problems,  not  necessarily  perpetual  but  ones  which  ore  perpetu- 
ated from  one  generation  to  the  next,  so  that  if  sufficient  resources  were 
expended  to  truely  eliminate  them  in  (me  generation  they  could  be  eliminated 
once  and  for  all. 

*  BEOOMMKJf  DATI0N8 

Our  recommendations  regarding  those  parts  of  the  problem  that  are  amenda- 
ble to  change  within  the  educational  system  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  nnder-education  of  native  youth  be  recognised  as  a  universal* 
rather  than  as  a  special.  Individual  problem,  and  approached  accordingly. 

2.  That  social  promotion  be  eliminated  and  that  teaching  staff  and  facilities  be 
increased  so  that  all  children  capable  of  learning  can  acquire  the  basic  skills. 

3.  That  pre-echool  and  adult  education  be  recognised  as  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  regular  school  program  and  made  an  Integral  part  of  it 

4.  That  bl-llngulal  Indian  and  Eskimo  teachers  and  teacher-aides  be  trained 
and  used  in  much  greater  numbers. 

5.  That  highly  trained  supervision  and  in-service  training  be  provided  on  the 
local  level  to  make  the  use  of  less  highly  trained  and  experienced  teachers  more 
feasible. 

What  has  repeatedly  been  pointed  out  before  becomes  now  increasingly  dear : 
The  education  of  disadvantaged  children  is  a  major  national  problem.  The 
federally  operated  Indian  schools  provide  an  opportunity  for  creating  a  model  « 
system  which  could  lead  the  way  ta  research  and  development  Instead  the 
national  reaction  has  been  one  of  simultaneously  blaming  and  curtailing,  so  that 
they  have  become  an  example  of  the  waste  and  futility  of  stopgap  measures. 
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Pbcfabjed  Statement  of  Kvvt  W.  Dei/schle,  M.D.,  Lavanbubg  Pbofsssob  and 
Chaibman,  Department  or  Community  Medicine,  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
MedIcine,  New  York,  N.Ym  Representing  the  National  Committee  on 
Indian  Health  of  the  Association  on  Amebican  Indian  Affaibs,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  this  morning  on  behalf  of  the  Association  on  American  Indian 
Affairs. 

*  The  Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs  is  a  national  voluntary  organisa 
tion  founded  in  1022  to  assist  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  communities 
in  their  efforts  to  achieve  economic  and  social  equality  with  other  American 
communities.  Its  National  Committee  on  Indian  Health,  composed  of  physicians, 
anthropologists  and.  tribal  and  public  health  workers,  has  as  its  particular  con- 
cern the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  native  peoples  and  actively  encourages 
the  development  of  programs  serving  to  promote  an  optimal  level  ot  health  and 
well-being  among  them. 

'In. recent  years  our  Association  has  appeared  before  Committees  of  the 

*  Congress  in  support  of  such  measures  as  the  transfer  of  health  services  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Public  Health  Service  in  1966;  PL  86-121,  the 
Indian  Sanitation  Facilities  Act;  the  establishment  of  preventive  mental  health 
programs,  beginning  with  a  pilot  project  at  Pine  BidgiS,  South  Dakota,  during 
fiscal  year  1066  and  in  Alaska  in  fiscal  year  1967 ;  the  Initiation  of  a  five-year 
comprehensive  trachoma  control  program,  also  in  fiscal  year  1967 ;  an  increased 
annual  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  sanitation  facilities  in  fiscal  years 
1967, 1966  and  I960. 

Once  again  we  wish  to  congratulate  the  Subcommittee  for  having  authorised 
the  creation  of  these  pilot  programs  in  the  field  of  preventive  mental  health,  the 
Ant  such  services  to  be  directed  to  the  needs  of  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  popu- 
lations, for  having  launched  an  effective  attack  against  the?ravages  of  trachoma 
among  the  native  peoples  and  for  having  made  appropriations  for  sanitary  con- 
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structton  on  a  scale  which  will  lead  to  eliminating  the  sizeable  backlog  of  need 
for  such  facilities  within  a  period  of  five  to  ten  years. 

It  is  my  wish  in  appearing  before  the  Subcommittee  today  to  comment  on  the 
budget  request  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  for  fiscal  year  1970,  to  emphasize 
in  particular  the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  middle  ear  disease  among  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  Alaska  Native  peoples  and  to  urge  a  specific  action  by  the 
Subcommittee,  namely: 

An  annual  app.'opriatlon  of  $500,000  for  the  creation  of  an  otology  program 
within  the  Indian  health  service  which  would  have  as  its  aim  (1)  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  middle  ear  disease,  the  cause  of  widespread  hearing  loss 
among  the  native  peoples,  and  (2)  the  provision  of  restorative  surgery  and 
rehabilitation  to  relieve  the  diability  of  those  many  whose  hearing  has  been 
lost  or  seriously  impaired  by  it  * 

The  inordinately  high  rate  of  crippling  ear  disease  among  th  *  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  populations  produces  serious  morbidity  and  subsequent 
impairment  in  educabUlty  and  vocational  development  An  otoscopic  survey  of 
over  3,000  Navajo  children  in  1065  demonstrated  the  presence  of  chronic  otitis 
media  in  over  seven  percent,  a  ratio  which  is  five  times  greater  than  in  the 
general  population.  A  1068  survey  among  the  White  Mountain  Apache  com- 
munity showed  8.3  percent  of  the  population  had  chronic  otitis  media.  It  is 
among  the  Alaska  natives  that  the  greatest  morbidity  from  middle  ear  disease 
is  encountered.  A  1965  study  showed  23%  of  the  villagers  of  seven  Eskimo 
villages  had  a  history  of  draining  ears  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

It  is  the  ti  *&lc  aftermath  of  middle  ear  disease  that  warrants  its  being 
singled  out  for  attack  through  a  special  combined  medical-surgical-rehabilitative 
program.  8uch*  a  program  has. been  drafted  by  the  Indian  Health  Service,  and 
we  would  respectfully  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  Invke  the  Indian  Health 
Service  to  present  an  appropriately  designed  program  before  it  In  order  that 
the  funds  necessary  for  its  implementation  can  be  made  available. 

An  example  of  the  enormous  problem  posed  by  hearing  difficulties  in  school 
children's  illustrated  is  results  of  a  hearing  survey  conducted  by  the  audiologist 
retained  by  the  state  of  Alaska,  who  recently  screened  all  of  the  school  children 
from  the  first  through  the  eleventh  grades  in  Bethrl,  the  largest  town  in  the  ( 
Tukon-Kuskokwin  <Mtn.  the  area  which  includes  the  majority  of  the  Eskimo 
population  of  the  state.  This  survey  showed  that  out  of  a  total  of  516  students, 
53%  of  males  and  39%  of  females  have  a  hearing  loss  of  26  decibels  or  more. 
While  mote  males  than  females  have  some  degree  of  Impairment,  in  point  of  f  atst 
more  of  the  females  have  severe  and  significant  hearing  losses.  Hetrlng  im- 
pairments were  especially  severe  in  the  age  group  five  through  eight-and-a-half. 

Teachers  who  face  a  classroom  of  children  in  which  half  of  the  students  have 
hearing  impairments  are  frustrated  and  understandably  demoralized.  Children 
crippled  by  partial- to-complete  deafness  tend  to  learn  more  slowly  and  may 
exhibit  social,  psychological  and  behavioral  abnormalities.  They  are  regularly 
observed  to  be  insecure,  withdrawn  and  unable  to  learn  at  an  acceptable  rate. 
m  A  handicap  of  this  magnitude,  in  the  absence  of  restorative  treatment  or  - 
rehabilitation,  will  have  far-reaching  consequences  for  an  individual's  entire 
life  experience.  Social  adjustment  and  productivity  will  both  be  impaired,  and 
these  deficlences  will  affect  his  future  role  as  parent  and  breadwinner,  and 
Ihus  the  harmful  effects  continued  Into  the  next  generation.  This  is  all  the  more 
true  under  today's  economic  conditions,  when  skills  derived  through  formal  edu*> 
cation  or  vocational  training  are  increasingly  the  major  foundation  of  indlvdual 
earning  power. 

The  problem  of  otitis  media  and  resultant  hearing  loss  not  restricted  to 
American  Indians  and  Eskimos.  High  morbidity  rates  are  also  seen  in  other 
poverty  groups,  in  fact  the  most  obvious  common  denominator  tor-high  rates  of 
middle  ear  disease  is  a  poverty-related  factor.  In  other  words,  the  living  condi- 
tions, including  housing,  socio-economic  status,  education  and  general  environ- 
mental factors  may  be  related  to  the  incidence  of  recurrent  and  chronic  middle 
ear  disease  and  resulting  herring  loss.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  contributory 
factor  is  the  condition  of  crowding.  Among  Eskimos,  where  middle  ear  disease 
Is  the  most  common  health  problem,  the  average  family  size  Is  5.6  persons,  and 
70  percent  of  the  homes  have  less  than  100  square  feet  per  person,  with  37 
percent  having  less  than  50  square  feet  per  person.  This  severe  overcrowding 
enhance*  the  spread  of  respiratory  infection,  which  in  turn  may  lead  to 
the  development  of  otitis  media. 
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Heath*,  cHmute,  patterns  of  child  em  all  iter  a  role.  In  a  population  where 
chronic  otitis  media  la  an  endemic,  draining  ears  may  come  to  be  viewed  «* 
no  inore  alarming  than  a  many  note,  and  tans  a  major  health  education  effort 
will  he  part  of  ally  comprehensive  attack  on  middle  ear  dletaec.  Similarly, 
there  must  he  a  massive  effort  to  ettmlnate  the  backlog  of  need  for  aafe  housing 
among  the  native  people.  Over  SO%  of  native  housing  remains  grossly  unfit  by 
the  federal  government's  own  standards. 

The  relationship  of  adequate  health  services  which  are  readily  accessible 
to  a  high  risk  population  in  a  very  significant  factor  In  the  development  of 
severe  and  chronic  middle  ear  disease.  Delay  in  seeking  medical  care,  poor 
transportation,  inadequate  treatment  may  all  have  a  serious  Impact  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  various  forms  of  middle  ear  disease.  In  Alaska,  physicians  conducting 
an  intensive  treatment  campaign  in  one  village  for  the  control  of  middle  ear 
dteease  observed  a  drop  of  from  ia9  percent  to  six  percent  in  monthly  prevalence 
rates,  while  only  a  slight  fall  occurred  in  a  control  village.  The  difference  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  children  with  continuous  draining 
ears,  rather  than  a  reduction  in  new  *p*  in  short,  early  effective  treatment 
of  acute  and  chronic  infection  of  the  middle  ear  can  apparently  reduce  the 
problem  of  draining  ears  sharply.  There  seems  to  he  a  high  degree  of  agree- 
ment among  otolaryngologists  and  pediatricians  that  penicillin  therapy  is 
the  simplest  effective  form  of  treatment  of  these  patients.  Thus  early  effective 
antibiotic  treatment,  particularly  for  the  acute  and  chronic  suppurative  forms 
of  otitis  media,  is  a  high  priority  control  approach.  It  must  be,  clearly  stated, 
however,  that  this  is  not  a  primary  preventive  measure  hut  a  secondary  approach 
to  prevention  of  the  destructive  sequelae  of  suppurative  infection.  There  still 
remains  the  problem  of  identifying  the  "case"  and  Instituting  prompt  and 
effective  treatment  In  Alaska  and  on  the  Indian  Reservations  in  the  lower 
48  states.  Increasing  reliance  is  being  placed  on  medical  treatment  hy  local 
community  health  workers  or  village  health  aides.  The  degree  to  which  these 
health  auxiliaries  can  be  educated,  trained  anid  disciplined  to  recognise,  report, 
treat  and  follow  up  middle  ear  infections  will  determine  the  degree  to  which  these 
field  personnel  can  be  counted  on  as  the  front  line  of  defense  in  a  concerted 
medical  attack.  * 

What  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  is  the  importance  of  improved  living 
conditions  including  bousing,  nutrition,  general  hygiene  and  sanitation,  educa- 
tion, employment,  accessibility  to  good  medical  care,  and  particular  attention 
to  hearth  education  with  respect  to  middle  ear  disease  problems.  The  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  must  become  more  knowledgeable  and  sophisticated 
regarding  the  problem,  control,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  middle  ear 
dlaMe.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to  bolster,  improve,  and  upgrade  general 
living,  general  health,  and  adequate  health  care  services  should  have  important 
Implications  for  control  of  middle  ear  disease. 

While  most  physicians  can  be  easily  trained  to  supervise  other  health  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  effective  treatment  for  the  majority  of  acute  cases  of  otitis 
media,  stubborn,  difficult  and  complicated  middle  ear  disorders  may  require  high- 
ly skilled  and  pediatric  specialty  care. 

The  non-medical  care  of  the  middle  ear  disease  problem  falls  into  surgical 
npproache?,  andlotogic  service  including  hearing  devices,  speech  therapy,  and 
•r-wrfM  educational  and  rehabilitation  services.  The  hearing  screening  programs 
represent  a  first  step  to  identifying  both  the  medically  eligible  candidates  and 
those  potentially  benefiting  from  restorative  surgery,  hearing  aides,  and  re- 
habilitative «peer!»  tberapy.  Restorative  surgery  includes  tympanoplasties  and 
mastoidectomies.  The  caseloads  requiring  restorative  surgery  in  the  Indian 
Health  Service  Areas  X  Albuquerque,  Anchorage,  Billings,  Nam  Jo,  Oklahoma, 
Pbonix,  and  Portland)  are  staggering.  The  directors  of  the  U.S.P.H.8.  Indian 
Hearth  Service  Areas  have  indicated  a  plan  for  providing  urgent  surgery  to  the 
children  and  young  adults  on  a  priority  basis.  However,  It  has  been  underscored 
repeatedly  by  the  responsible  medical  administrators  that  expanded  and  multiple 
resources  will  be  required  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  cases  who  could  benefit  from 
restorative  surgery  and  rehabilitation. 

In  order  to  gain  a  first-hand  view  of  the  problem  »f  middle  ear  disease  among 
the  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  during  February  of  this  year  I  per- 
sonally visited  the  Phoenix  Indian  Health  Area  and  the  Alaska  Health  Area,. 
My  tour  of  these  facilities  and  service  areas  had  been  set  up  to  focus  on  the 
otologic  problems  there,  and  included  visits  to  clinical  installations,  schools, 
an  Eskimo  village,  village  health  aide  stations  and  homes  of  Alaska  Natives. 
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My  assessment  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem*  associated with  middle  ear 
disease  has  thua  been  based  on  examinations  of  patients,  a  review  of field data 
and  discussions  with  Individuals  with  first  hand  clinical  or  research  experience 
with  this  problem,  as  well  as  ou  a  review  of  the  pertinent  scientific  U^ture. 
A  full  report  of  my  findings,  impressions  and  recommendaUons  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  Subcommittee  in  conjunction  with  the  present  testimony.  Many  of 
the  recommendaUons  have  to  do  with  specific  approaches  to  a  eomprehenfilve 
otology  program,  and  the  report  is  therefore  also  being  submitted  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service  for  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  a  design  for  such  a 
program.  The  research  and  field  visits  have  impressed  L?e  vividly  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem,  its  far-reaching  impact  on  the  livec  of  the  people  affected 
and  the  urgency  of  initiating  measures  to  reduce  its  ravages. 

1969  BTJDGCT  BBQUX8T 

Analysis  of  the  President's  budget  for  1970  shows  a  request  for  a  program 
activity  budget  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  the  amount  of  $99,581,000,  an 
increase  of  $5,299,000  over  fiscal  year  1069  for  the  same  activities.  Nearly  80^ 
of  this  increment,  however,  must  be  allocated  for  mandatory  pay  Increases  ana 
other  statutorily  required  costs,  leaving  a  net  increment  for  program  activities 
of  only  $138,000.  Such  a  small  increment  falls  far  short  of  the  net  yearly 
increase  of  5%  which  our  Association  has  long  advocated.  We  therefore  would 
urge  this  Subcommittee  to  authorise  an  increment  of  $10,000,000  in  the  appropri- 
ations for  program  activities.  Such  an  increment  would  mean  that  the  preventive 
health  program  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  could  be  expanded  at  a  reasonable 
rate  Without  a  further  Increase,  much  needed  preventive  and  therapeutic  serv- 
ices will  Inevitably  have  to  be  curtailed.  *  *      .  .  . 

In  studying  the  President's  1970  budget  request,  we  were  gratified  to  note  that 
provision  is  made  in  the  field  health  program  for  the  expansion  of  the  preventive 
mental  health  program  of  the  Indian  Health  Service.  We  heartily  endorse  this 
program,  and  look  forward  to  seeing  it  expand  on  an  even  wider  scale  In  March 
of  this  year  the  Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs  convened  its  Fifth 
National  Conference  on  Indian  Health,  a  two-day  meeting  devoted  to  a  review 
of  the  experience  to  date  with  mental  health  programs  directed  toward  the  needs 
of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  as  part  of  the  Association's  three-year  inquiry  into  Indian 
mental  health  needs,  that  important  successes  have  been  won  in  developing  pro- 
grams which  are  effective  in  reducing  the  tragic  toll  taken  by  emotional  and 
behavioral  disorders  among  these  groups,  and  that  there  la  now  a  clear  need 
and  justification  for  expanding  these  services  so  that  their  impact  can  reach  a 
much  larger  proportion  ol  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people.  We 
would  hope  to  lay  before  this  Subcommittee  at  a  future  date  specific  program- 
matic and  budgetary  recommendations  for  the  implementation  of  such  an  expan- 
sion. We  would  also  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  invite  the  Indian  Health  Service 
to  submit  to  it  a  program  schedule  which  would  plan  for  the  delivery  of  compre- 
hensive mental  health  services  to  all  Indian  areas  within  a  specified  period  of 

Our  analysis  of  the  President's  budget  also  indicates  an  appropriation  request 
of  $872,000  for  the  training  of  an  additional  100  Community  Health  Representa- 
tives. This  represents  a  decrease  of  approximately  50%  over  the  number  who 
were  trained  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  There  is  an  estimated  need  for  a 
total  of  1,500  of  these  Community  Health  Representatives,  Indian  people  trained 
as  the  first  line  of  defense  of  the  health  of  the  native  communities.  Their  import- 
ance for  the  success  of  the  programs  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  cannot  be 
overemphasised.  It  is  they  who  form  the  crucial  link  between  the  expertise  of 
the  professional  and  the  implementation  and  even  the  Initiation  of  health  pro- 
gramming at  the  community  level  They  are  involved  in  the  full  range  of  their 
communities'  health  needs,  from  the  physical  to  the  emotional  and  attirudinal 
Because  it  is  at  the  level  of  movement  within  the  community  itself  that  the 
major  gains  of  the  future  will  be  made  in  bringing  the  health  of  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  np  to  the  level  of  the  general  population,  the 
augmentation  of  this  vital  cadre  of  workers  is  a  matter  of  genuine  urgency.  At 
the  rate  of  100  new  trainees  per  year,  an  additional  eleven  years  will  be  required 
to  train  sufficient  Community  Health  Representatives  just  to  fill  the  current 
backlog  of  need  for  an  additional  1,100,  since,  including  the  185  Village  Health 
Aides  in  Alaska,  there  will  be  somewhat  fewer  than  400  community  health 
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—  i  at  the  end  of  the  current  teal  W  We  wwM  urge  that  tbe  »W«***; 

etkm  tot  fiscal  year  1W0  ft*  this  essential  p«f^  b*  lnm^  ^  w  a^Uti^ 
$426,000  to  allow  Ibr  the  training  of  300  Community  Health  Worker*  taring 
fiscal  year  10TO,  In  this  way  the  currrent  bocklog  of  need  can  be  eliminated 
within  a  period  of  fire  to  ate  jura. 

In  tbe  area  of  sanitary  eoimtruccion,  tbe  President**  budget  request  for 
teal  year  1870  call*  for  an  appropriation  of  $17,950,000.  This  Aaaodation  moat 
enthusiastically  endorsee  thia  request  and  once  again  stresses  the  urgency  of 
tbe  sanitary  construction  program  of  the  Indian  Health  Berrien,  This  Sub- 
committee In  particular  deserves  to  be  congratulated  for  its  vision  in  baring 
authorised  appropriations  for  such  construction  over  the  past  several  yean  on 
a  scale  which  will  mean  the  elimination  of  the  accumulated  backlog  of  need 
within  a  few  years  time.  The  provision  of  sanitary  facilities  and  a  safe  water 
supply,  in  conjunction  with  a  greatly  expanded  housing  construction  program* 
will  be  the  means  by  which  the  considerable  residue  of  environmentally-related 
Olneaa  which  still  beset  tbe  Indian  people  can  be  effectively  prevented,  iliddle 
ear  disease,  which  baa  been  stressed  in  our  tsthnony  today,  is  a  particularly 
tragic  example  of  this  group  of  infectious  diseases,  the  development  of  which 
is  intimately  related  to  physical  environment  and  general  living  conditions.  The 
appropriations  authorised  by  this  Subcommittee  for  water  and  sanitary  con- 
struction baa  ensured  that  bousing  construction  programs  could  be  begun  on  a 
scale  meaningful  for  the  eventual  reduction  of  the  massive  backlog  need  Our 
Association*  which  for  the  past  several  years  has  recommended  to  this  Sub- 
committee an  annual  appropriation  of  $18,000,000  for  water  and  sanitary  con- 
struction, urges  approval  of  the  amount  requested  in  the  President's  budget 

■BOOM  MENDATIONS 

To  recapitulate,  the  Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs  respectfully  sub- 
mits thb  following  recommendations  to  this  Subcommittee : 

X  Ah  annual  appropriation  of  $000,000  for  a  period  of  five  years  for  the 
institution  of  an  otology  progrsnrwithin  the  Indian  Health  Service  which  would 
combine  preventive,  medical,  surgical  and  rehabilitative  approaches  to  the  wide- 
spread and  crippling  problem  of  middle  ear  disease  among  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives. 

Z  Appropriation  of  a  $10,000,000  increment  for  fiscal  year  1900  for  program 
activities, 

&  A  supplemental  appropriation  of  $425,000  to  allow  for  the  training  of  an 
additional  100  Community  Health  Representatives  over  and  above  the  100 
trainee  positions  requested  in  the  President's  budget 

4.  Approval  of  the  requested  appropriation  of  $17,960,000  for  water  and  sani- 
tary construction. 

The  Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs  believes  these  recommendations 
to  be  fully  justified  in  view  of  tbe  prevailing  health  conditions  among  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  citlsens. 

A  HtHtttt  on  the  Middle  Ras  Disease  Pboblem  Among  the  Amebican  Indians 

and  Alaska  Natives,1 

INTeOOTJGTION 

During  the  week  of  February  17-22, 1969,  the  author  of  this  report  personally 
visited  the  Phoenix  Indian  Health  Area  and  the  Alaska  Health  Area  in  order  to 
get  a  first-hand  look  at  the  middle  ear  disease  problem  among  the  American 
Indiana  and  Alaska  natives. 

"The  U.&P.HJ3.  Division  of  Indian  Health  has  recognised  the  inordinately 
high  rate  of  crippling  ear  disease  which  produces  serious  morbidity  and  subse- 
quent impairment  in  normal  education  and  vocational  development  among  Indian 
children  and  young  people.  The  Division  of  Indian  Health  has  proposed  a  special 
budget  which  would  support  a  comprehensive  otology  control  program  In  all  of 
the  seven  major  Indian  Health  Areas.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  million  dollars 
per  year  Ibr  a  consecutive  lire-year  period  la  required  to  launch  a  special  program 
that  would  have  a  real  impact. 


*  Prepared  by  Xwt  W.  Dmmehle,  MJ>.,  LtYsntarjc  Proftsacr  and  Chairman,  Dopartoteat 
of  Consult?  M«Jkrin#  Sf^t  SlaaJ  School  of  Mo4&um,  Hew  Tor*,  N.T. 
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Before  arriving  at  a  decision  to  support  the  U.8.P.E8.  Division  of  Indian 
Health  request  for  a  special  appropriation,  a  careful  study  of  existing  literature 
on  the  middle  ear  disease  problem  was  undertaken ;  physicians,  nurses,  native 
leaders,  teachers,  patients,  and  many  other  individuals  were  questioned  about  this 
health  condition,  and  the  crude  data  collected  from  an  audlology  survey,  of  Bethel, 
Alaska  school  children  was  carefully  analysed  and  reviewed  for  this  report 

Based  on  a  detailed  study  of  middle  ear  disease  among  American  Indiana  and 
Alaska  Natives,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  there  Is  indeed  a  major  health 
problem  requiring  urgent  and  comprehensive  medical  attention.  The  U,p  **.H.S. 
request  for  a  million  dollar  a  year  special  program  budget  for  five  years  *ould 
appear  to  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  financial  requirements  for  an  effective 
Otology  Control  Project 

GENERAL  BACKGROUND 

The  infectious  nature  of  the  middle  ear  disease  problem 

The  most  important  diseases  of  the  middle  ear  are  infections  of  various  kinds 
with  or  without  hearing  loss.  The  Inflammations  of  th»  middle  ear  are  usually 
caused  by  the  extension  of  infection  from  the  nose  and  nasopharynx.  Therefore, 
the  common  respiratory  Infections  of  man  are  the  underlying  source  of  middle 
ear  infections  and  their  subsequent  complications.  Although  virus  infections  are 
most  likely  the  primary  causative  agents,  superimposed  or  secondary  bacterial 
invasion  may  produce  the  garden-variety  acute  and  chronic  suppurative 
Infections. 

The  human  misery  produced  by  middle  ear  disease  exceeds  the  pain  and  dis- 
comfort which  accompanies  the  inflammation.  Hearing  loss  of  a  mild  to  complete 
range  may  also  result  from  these  Infections.  Moreover,  secondary  complications 
of  a  life-threatening  nature  may  also  occur  especially  if  effective  treatment  is 
not  applied.  These  complications  include  acute  and  chronic  mastoiditis,  brain 
abscesa,  meningitis,  and  thrombosis  of  the  sigmoid  sinus. 

Microbiological  and  serological  surveys  of  middle  ear  infection  (otitis  media) 
have  disclosed  that  the  antecedent  upper  respiratory  infections  are  usually  viral 
in  origin.  Various  populations  have  been  studied,  but  no  characteristic  or 
typical  otitfcvmedla  producing  infectious  agent  has  yet  been  identified.  It  has, 
however,  been  repeatedly  shown  that  the  incidence  of  otitis  media  in  a  popula- 
tion is  positively  correlated  with  the  incidence  of  acute  respiratory  Infections. 
The  pattern  of  virus  agents  producing  upper  respiratory  tract  Infections  may 
vary  in  time  and  place,  but  in  point  of  fact  no  virulent  group  of  viruses  has 
been  identified  or  isolated  that  has  a  specially  high  propensity  to  prod  nee  middle 
ear  infection  problems. 

•With  respect  to  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  native  population*  the 
microbiologic  and  serologic  evidence  points  to  frequent  upper  respiratory  tract 
Infectious,  especially  in  Infants  and  young  children.  Dr.  T.  Chin,  the  director  of 
the  C.S.P.H.S.  Kansas  City  Feld  Station,  has-been  studying  tmr serologic  pat- 
terns of  Eskimo  children  from  the  Bethel,  Alaska  area.  Hie  observation*  confirm 
the  high  rates  of  respiratory  infection.  There  appears  to  be  a  rapid  Interchange 
of  viruses  that  sweep  through  tibe  Eskimo  families.  (1)  The  most  important  viral 
patterns  (recently  demonstrated  by  immunologic  techniques  include  the  respiratory 
syncitial  virus  In  infnats  up  to  age  %  parainfluenxa  virus  types  1*  2  and  8  com- 
monly seen  in  children  age  £-6,  and  apparent  epMemks  of  rhino  virus  type  16. 
On  tne  other  hand,  the  patterns  of  respiratory  viruses  seen  in  the  Bethel  Bsalmo 
population  la  not  so  different  than  that  observed  in  other  general  populations. 

Perhaps  what  can  be  said  from  tfc*  studies  of  Chin  and  his  associates!  1) 
m  ilmt  there  is  a  tendency  for  epidemic  waves  of  respiratory  virus  Infections 
and  a  rapid  intraf amillal  spread  of  respiratory  infections. 

The  bacterial  organisms  which  complicate  middle  ear  disease  are  most  con 
xnonly  the  following;  pneumonia,  B-hemolytic  streptococci,  H.  infiuenxa,  and 
staphytocoocus  a  arena  Table  1.  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  Kenneth  Fleshman  and  Dr. 
David  D.  Seal  at  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  In  Anchorage,  Alaska,  sum- 
marises the  ttterature  on  this  problem.  (2) 

Dra.  Subs  and  Feldman(S)  carried  out  epidemiologic  serologic  studies  in 
several  population  groups  with  respect  to  antibodies  for  streptococci  and  M.  pneu- 
monia. Among  native  populations  from  Ft  Barrow,  Alaska,  high  titers  of  anti- 
bodies were  observed  in  sera  for  both  streptococci  (ASO  titers)  and  M.  pneu- 
moniae (Easton's  agent). 
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TAKE  l.-tOUtTS  Of  MICJtOIIOUMlC  STUDIES  IN  CHILDREN  WITH  OTITIS  MEDIAG) 
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In  summary  the  infection  problem  of  otitis  media  can  be  characterised  in  the 
following  way: 

1.  Otitis  media  Is  an  inflammatory  problem  of  middle  ear,  usually  preceded 
by  an  upper  respiratory  infection.  This  Infection  is  probably  caused  by  a  res- 
piratory virus  or  a  bacterial  agent 

2.  Tie  pattern  of  respiratory  infections— be  they  viral  or  bacterial — do  not 
differ  qualitatively  among  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

8.  The  frequency  of  infection,  and  the  epidemic  spread  within  families  is  a 
quantitative  difference  which  may  be  commonly  associated  with  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  groups,  Has  seems  to  be  confirmed  in  the  case  of  the  Bethel 
Eskimo  population. 

The  clinical  and  epidemiologic  pattern  of  middle  ear  disease  among  American 
Indian  and  Alaska,  Native  populations 

The  typical  symptoms  of  a  middle  ear  infection  include  intermittent  or  continu- 
ous pain  in  the  ear.  a  feeling  of  fullness  in  the  ear,  and  slight  hearing  loss. 
Usually  inspection  of  the  eardrum  at  this  stage  would  reveal  a  mildly  Inflamed 
drum  and  dull  appearance  of  the  eardrum.  This  infection,  medically  diagnosed 
as  otitis  media,  is  a  common  infection  of  childhood  and  often  accompanies  any 
upper  respiratory  infection.  It  may  also  complicate  the  so-called  common  cold, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  influenza. 

When  virulent  bacteria  invade  the  middle  ear,  acute  suppuration  occurs.  Severe 
deep  throbbing  pain  in  the  ear  ie  a  cardinal  symptom.  This  stage  of  the  disease 
ifl  usually  accompanied  by  fever  up  to  104  to  105  F  in  infanta  or  children,  and 
101  to  102  F  in  adults.  There  la  a  definite  hearing  loss.  If  pressure  increases,  the 
eardrum  may  rupture.  When  this  occurs,  a  mixture  of  blood  and  pus  Is  dis- 
charged from  the  ear,  and  the  pain  is  relieved. 

Chronic  infection  of  the  middle  ear  is  much  more  common  in  persons  who 
have  had  ear  disease  in  childhood.  Hie  term—chronic  suppurative  otitic* 
media — implies  permanent  perforation  of  the  eardrum.  The  constant  symptom  of 
chronic  suppurative  otitis  media  is  painless  discharge  from  the  ear,  which  may 
be  foul-smelling  or  nearly  odorless.  There  may  be  periods  of  days  or  weeks  with 
no  discharge,  but  discharge  ahfcays  recurs.  It  is  frequently  made  worse  by  an 
upper  respiratory  disease,  Hearing  loss  may  be  negligible  or  severe  and  complete 
in  persons  with  middle  ear  disease  problems. 

The  most  reliable  epidemiologic  studies  relating  to  the  natural  history  of 
middle  ear  disease  were  conducted  by  Reed  et  al.  in  Alaska.  (4)  Among  Eskimo 
children  followed  from  birth  to  four  years  of  age,  it  was  observed  that  the  popu- 
lation at  greatest  risk  is  the  infant  up  to  age  two.  Indeed,  65  per  cent  of  the 
affected  children  had  their  first  episode  before  their  first  birthday  and  80  per 
cent  before  their  second  birthday.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  study  group  had 
a  hearing  detect  of  28  decibels  or  more  (1064  ISO  standards).  lit  was  also  noted 
that  the  percent  of  children  with  26  decibels  or  more  hearing  impairment  in- 
creased with  a  higher  number  of  eplsotfee  of  otorrhea  (draining  ear)  during 
the  first  two  years  of  life. 

Middle  ear  disease  and  hearing  loss  are  problems  not  restricted  to  American 
Indians  and  Eskimos.  High  morbidity  rates  are  also  seen  in  other  poverty 
groups.  In  a  study  (5)  reported  among  a  poor  Kentucky  Appalachian  com- 
munity, the  most  frequently  diagnosed  point  prevalence  condition  among  infants 
was  disorders  of  the  ear.  The  rate  of  this  problem  was  886.4  per  1000  exami- 
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nation*  Acute  otitis  media  accounted  for  60  percent  of  these  case*.  Among 
older  children,  disorders  of  the  ear  were  diagnosed  at  a  rate  of  348.1/1000. 

r£?Ult8>  hearinS  detects  were  fonnd  at  a  rate  of  258/1000  examined. 

The  enormous  differences  between  fceneral  populations  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
poverty  groups  with  respect  to  middle  ear  disease  and  hearing  loss  can  be 
crudely  summarised  in  the  table  presented  by  Johnson :  (6) 

Table  2. — Hearing  loss  in  one  or  two  ear* 

General  population  preschool  

General  popnlation  schoolchildren   IIII™ 

Indian  children,  British  Columbia—   _ 

Aleut  children,  Indian  ~] 

Alaskan  Indian  children  (all  ages)  ~_ 

Eskimos     

In  an  otoscopic  survey  of  over  3,000  Navajo  Indian  children  enrolled  in  board- 
ing schools,  the  prevalence  of  chronic  otitis  media  was  over  7  percent  Atont  one 
ont  of  every  fonr  had  bilateral  involvement.  This  rate  of  7  percent  chronic 
middle  ear  disease  is  five  times  greater  than  in  a  general  popnlation.  (6). 

Dr.  Zonis  conducted  a  complete  prevalence  survey  of  chronic  otitis  media  in 
a  White  Mountain  Apache  Indian  community. (7)  He  examined  606  people, 
representing  83  percent  of  the  total  population,  and  found  8.8  percent  of  the 
gronp  had  chronic  otitis  media.  This  figure  is  very  similar  to  that  found  among 
the  Navajo  Indian  boarding  school  popnlation. 

In  a  study  by  Brody  et  al.,  (8)  a  table  is  presented  showing  the  frequency 
of  draining  ears  in  Alaskan  and  non-Alaskan  population : 

Table  3.— History  of  draining  ears 
[More  than  once,  In  percent] 

Series  and  Ethnic  Gronp : 

Wasilla  (primarily  Caucasians  homesteading  in  Alaska)   16 

Alaska  teachers'  children  _    4 

Non-Alaska  teachers'  children  II II  5 

8t  Paul  Island,  Alents      HHHHHHH  6 

Seven  Eskimo  villages  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  28 

Again  it  appears  that  Eskimos  natives  have  the  most  severe  problem  with 
ear  infect* on,  although  no  gronp  is  lmmnne.  Moreover,  Caucasians  living  in 
harsh  environmental  conditions  of  Wasilla  also  have  a  high  prevalence  of  ear 
infection.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  Alaskan  physicians  that  acnte  and  chronic 
ear  conditions  are  unusually  prevalent  among  non-Native  Alaskans. 

This  review  of  the  liters tnre  confirms  the  high  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
acute  and  chronic  forms  of  ear  infection  with  accompanying  degrees  of  hearing 
loss  as  a  major  health  problem  among  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 
However,  high  morbidity  rates  of  ear  disease  are  also  seen  in  other  population 
segments  of  onr  society. 

The  most  obvious  common  denominator  for  high  rates  of  middle  ear  disease  is 
a  poverty-related  factor.  In  other  words,  the  living  conditions,  including  honsing, 
socio-economic  conditions,  edncation,  general  environmental  factors,  etc.,  may 
be  related  to  the  e  rotation  of  this  health  problem. 

Predisposing  factors  related  to  development  of  middle  ear  disease  problem 

Acnte  and  chronic  middle  ear  disease  which  plagues  the  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  has  been  shown  to  be  an  inflammatory  infectious  disease  problem.  Most 
certainly  middle  ear  diseases  account  for  the  bulk  of  ENT  work  in  U.S.P.H.S. 
field  health  hospitals  and  clinics. 

What  factors  contribute  to  the  development  of  this  health  problem?  Many 
factors  have  been  implicated.  Perhaps  the  most  important  contributory  influence 
is  the  condition  of  crowding.  In  Eskimos  where  middle  ear  disease  is  the  most 
common  health  problem  the  family  size  is  6.6  persons,  and  70  percent  of  the 
homes  have  less  than  100  square  feet  per  person.  (0)  Indeedr  37  percent  have 
less  than  50  square  feet  per  person.  This  severe  overcrowding  enhances  the 
spread  of  respiratory  infection.  The  influence  of  cold  harsh  climate  can  further 
exaggerate  the  overcrowding  in  small  space.  Problems  in  heating  <u*o  add  to 
the  problem. 


Percent 
1.2 

.  5.7 
31 
26 
23 
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Tkrfeitansdely,  there  are  not  readily  avrilabfe  studies  nonfiling  family  else, 
house  <VMtr  heating  efllcesncy,  tad  ctimate  to  the  incidence  tod  prevalence 
or  acute  end  chronic  middle  ear  Infection*  Nevertheless,  this  writer  would  point 
vsry  directly  to  the  overcrowding  phenomena  h  i  critical  ^jtiofogtc"  factor 
innuendo*  t*»  paetem  and  severity  or  the  middle  car  *«a»  problem. 
.  Vary  ttttto  to  truly  known  about  the  rote  of  persona;  diUd  cere,  eapeceaHy  aa 
related  to  faUsmt  nose  And  ear  hygiene  among  IndUn  mod  Aleafcua  Native  children. 
Dose  the  laikcrf  staple  nose  asrtesrn^^  isjrticnlarly  when  acute  respiratory 
eraajplnrectiocai  an  prsseieWxmtritoQte  to  compticattoue  of  middle  ear  disease? 
Bom  of  the  BNT  apecsalista  working  with  Indian  poputetious  contend  that 
rhswnhea  (runny  none)  play*  an  importont  part  Id  producing  middle  ear 
disease.  (7) 

list*  ia  known  afoot  behavior  and  attitudes,  cusbome,  and  belief*  about  signs 
and  symptoms  of  middle  ear  disease  among  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  pofxD*- 
tsoua  Dr,  Jaffa,  (10)  a  UAPJLR  physiciau  who  worked  with  the  Navajo 
Indiana,  learned  that  Navajo  mothers  regarded  draining  eara  In  an  Infant  as 
punishment  tar  toansgivasloisi  committed  by  the  father  during  the  pre#nency 
tar  the  afflicted  intent  (11)  Man?  physicians  Insist  that  Indian  and  Alaska 
JwjtiveiamlHMre*^dj«ta 

The  factor  of  poor  mitrttir  Is  frequently  suggested  as  a  peajMsPTsJng  element 
In  middle  ear  Infection.  Nuk-  tton  studies  among  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Natltes  have  been  conducted  Intermittently  since  1955  to  present  (12)  Although 
a  variety  of  mild  deficiencies  in  nutrition  have  been  identified,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  dear-cut  otologic  factor,  the  evidence  to  date  does  not  knpKcato  malnutrition 
as  a  sjgntflcant  problem  in  the  dev^sujamsit  of  middle  ear  disease  probterns. 

The  relationship  of  adequate  health  services  which  ate  readily  accessible  to  a 
high  Hft  population  is  a  very  significant  factor,  however.  Delay  hi  seeking  medical 
case,  poor  transportation,  inadeqosjte  ueatmcnt  may  have  a  serious  lti>£«*5t 
on  the  evolution  of  the  various  forms  of  middle  ear  disease.  In  Alamos,  the 
physicians  conducting  an  Intensive  twartnrnt  campaign  for  control  'jf  middle 
ear  disease  observed  a  drop  from  1&9  percent  to  6  percent  In  monthly  prevalence 
rrjtes  in  the  Intensive  treatment  village,  wHh  only  a  slight  fall  ta  a  control 
eifiase.  (2)  l%e  dlffere*  we  was  almost  entirely  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  children 
wtth  continuously  draining  ears,  rather  than  a  reduction  In  new  episodes.  In 
short,  early  effective  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  inflection  of  tt*  midkBe 
ear  can  apparently  reduce  the  problem  of  draining  eara  sharply.  There  seems 
to  be  a  high  degree  of  agreement  among  BNT  and  pedesMc  specialists  that 
penicillin  therapy  is  the  simplest  effective  form  of  treatment  of  these  patiflnts. 

Preventive  measures  for  middle  ear  disease 

The  mulUpUofty  of  virus  and  bacterial  agents  which  can  Induce  middle  ear 
Infections  explains  why  an  effective  vaccination  program  la  not  yet  practical 
in  a  ptibMc  health  control  program.  Basic  immunologic  and  epidemiologic  studies 
tre  now  being  conducted  whirfe  may  at  some  future  date  result  in  a  feasible  im- 
munising regimen  for  selected  populations.  However,  it  wfll  require  a  much 
greater  investment  In  Held  and  laboratory  research  before  practical  measures 
for  vaccine  control  can  be  anticipated. 

Early  effective  antibiotic  treatment  particularly  for  the  acute  and  chronic 
suppurative  forms  of  otitis  media,  is  a  high-priority  control  approach.  It  must 
be  clearly  stated,  however,  that  this  Is  not  a  primary  preventive  measure  hut 
a  secondary  approach  to  prevention  of  the  destructive  sequelae  of  suppurative 
infection.  There  still  remains  the  problem  of  Identifying  the  *es*s"  and  Instituting 
prompt  and  elective  iftartawnt.  In  Alaska  and  in  the  Indian  Beset  sations  In 
tte  lower  48  States,  Increasing  reliance  is  being  placed  on  medical  treatment 
by  local  community  health  workers  or  village  health  aides.  The  degree  to  which 
these  health  auxiliaries  cam  be  educated,  trained,  and  dtodpUaad  to  recognise, 
report,  treat,  and  follow  up  middle  ear  Infections  will  determine  how3  smiusef ul 
and  widespread  this  practice  will  become  In  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

What  must  not  be  overlooked,  however.  Is  the  importance  of  improved  living 
conditions  including  honstnjc  nutrition,  general  hygiene  and  sanitation*  educa- 
tion, sniptoymeut,  acoesslbmy  to  good  medical  care,  and  particular  attention 
to  health  education  with  respect  to  middle  ear  disease  problems.  The  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  must  become  saore  knowledgeable  and  sophisticated 
regarding  the  problem,  control,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  mWOe  ear 
ilhsam  Anything  that  can  be  done  to  bolster,  improve,  and  opge.de  general 
living,  general  health,  and  adequate  care  services  should  have  important  impli- 
cations for  control  of  middle  ear  disease  and  disorders; 
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Treatment  of  middle  ear  disease  problems 

The  foundation  stone  of  treatment  for  acute  and  chronic  middle  ear  infections 
is  of  course  antibiotic  therapy.  Most  physicians  can  be  easily  trained  to  supervise 
other  health  personnel  to  carry  out  effective  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
stubborn,  difficult  and  complicated  middle  ear  disease  problems  may  need  highly 
skilled  BN'T  and  pediatric  specialty  care. 

The  non-medical  care  of  the  middle  ear  disease  problem  falls  into  surgical 
approaches,  oudlologic  services  Including  hearing  devices,  speech  therapy,  and 
special  educational  and  rehabilitative  services,  The  hearing  screening  programs 
represent  a  first  step  to  Identifying  both  the  medically  eligible  candidates  and 
those  potentially  benefiting  from  restorative  surgery,  hearing  aids,  and  rehabili- 
tative speech  therapy.  Restorative  surgery  includes  tympanoplasties  and  mas- 
toidectomies. The  caseloads  requiring  restorative  surgery  in  the  Indian  Health 
Service  Areas  (Albuquerque,  Anchorage,  Billings,  Navajo,  Oklahoma,  Phoenix, 
and  Portland)  are  staggering.  The  directors  of  the  U.S. P  H. 8.  Indian  Health 
Service  Areas  have  indicated  a  plan  for  providing  urgent  surgery  to  the  children 
and  young  adults  on  a  priority  basis.  However,  it  has  been  underscored  repeatedly 
by  the  responsible  medical  administrators  that  expanded  and  multiple  resources 
will  be  required  to  reduce  the  back-log  of  cases  who  could  benefit  from  restorative 
surgery  and  rehabilitation. 

An  example  of  the  enormous  problem  posed  by  hearing  difficulties  in  school 
children  is  illustrated  in  results  of  a  hearing  survey  conducted  by  Mrs.  Wood, 
the  State  audlologk*  in  Alaska,  who  conducted  a  screening  survey  of  children  at 
liethel.  Alaska.  The  author  of  this  report  has  presented  a  series  of  graphs  and 
tables  based  on  the  hearing  screening  data  completed  by  Mrs.  Wood  on  516  stu- 
dents from  first  through  eleventh  grade  attending  classes  at  the  Bethel  School 
in  Bethel,  Alaska.*  <  See  Appendix  1. )  * 

Note  that  68%  of  males  and  39%  of  females  have  hearing  loss  of  26  decibels 
or  more  as  measured  by  the  audiometrlc  screening  program.  There  is  a  combined 
result  for  males  and  females  of  19  per  cent  with  one  Impaired  ear  (complete 
Cps)  and  26  per  cent  at  low-medium  Gps.  The  tables  and  the  graphs  indicate 
severe  hearing  impairments  especially  in  the  5-8.5  year  age  group.  While  more 
males  than  females  have  some  degree  of  impairment,  in  point  of  fact  more  of 
the  females  have  severe  and  significant  hearing  losses. 

Teachers  who  face  a  class  room  of  children  in  which  half  of  the  students  have 
hearing  impairments  are  frustrated  and  understandably  demoralised.  Children 
crippled  by  partial-to-complete  deafness  tend  to  learn  more  slowly  and  may 
exhibit  social,  psychological,  and  behavioral  abnormalities.  These  children  are 
observed  to  be  insecure,  withdrawn,  and  unable  to  learn  at  an  acceptable  rate. 

SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

There  is  no  question  that  middle  ear  disease  is  a  common  health  problem  among 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  The  Eskimos  appear  to  have  the  highest 
incidence  and  greatest  severity  of  this  malady.  Conditions  of  poverty — over* 
crowding,  poor  housing,  socio-cultural,  educational,  economic,  and  nutritional 
circumstances — undoubtedly  play  a  role  in  making  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  a 
high  risk  group  for  the-  development  of  this  illness. 

The  human  misery  associated  with  middle  ear  disease  includes  not  only  the 
pain  and  discomfort,  and  frequently  draining  ears,  but  also  varying  degrees  of 
hearing  impairment.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  more  often  than  not  start  life  at  a  serious  disadvantage  compared 
to  the  white  urban  American.  But  when  the  crippling  effects  of  middle  ear  dis- 
ease are  superimposed  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Indian  or  Eskimo 
child*  serious  retardation  in  educational  and  vocational  development  can  result. 
There  is  already  an  almost  scandalous  back-log  of  middle  ear  disease  requiring 
medical,  surgical,  and  rehabilitative  therapy.  Moreover,  new  cases  of  acute  and 
chronic  middle  ear  disease  are  occurring  every  day  and  not  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  modern  medicine 

On  the  basis  of  the  direct  observations,1  interviews,1  and  review  of  reports  and 
medical  literature,*  my  recommendations  include  the  following : 


•The  statistical  tables  and  graphs  were  prepared  by  Mrs.  Renata  BelvHle,  Department  of 
Community  Medicine.  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine. 
1  Appendix  4 — Itinerary. 

*  Appendix  2 — Interviews. 

*  Appendix  8 — Literature  Review. 
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•ad  peruana  satoi-annual  U.8JPJi.jk  Conference  on  Oto* 
Mtouk  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  Health  and  be- 
Mlt  u  well  as  medical  administrators  should  to  inr 
participant*  In  those  wntrwes.  The  major  problem*  treatment, 
i  rehabultatfc 


iltatkm  measures  should  be  reviewed.  Standard  procedures  and 
evaluation  criteria  for  otology  control  proframa  and  projects,  research  and 
dsa^onstzetion*  aimed  at  answering  Important  questions  related  to  middle  ear 
nisesagpeoitoiaa  should  be  astabllahed 

X  SpeeftalSduceJaon  and  training  programs  for  physicians,  nurses,  nurse's 
aides,  ceeamunfcy  health  workers,  and  other  health  professionals  In  otology  con- 
trol procedures  end  techniques  should  be  Initiated.  Because  middle  ear  diaeaee  U 
so  prevalent  among  the  Amerian  Indiana  and  Alaska  Natives,,  the  marimnfr 
knowledge  end  afcflls  to control  noddle  ear  maee*e  mo^  be  arailsWe  to  all  beslth 
pcdfteaifsiilt  or  auxiliaries  connected  with  the  Division  of  Health  programs. 

&  Bach  Indian  Health  Area  should  establish  a  comprehensive  Otology  Task 
Itorae  at  the  field  operations  levaL  lite  representatives  of  these  task  forces 
should  be  invited  to  the  Otology  Control  Conference*  from  the  seven  Indian 
health  areas; 

4.  The  Arctic  Health  Research  Unit  should  be  encouraged  and  supported  In 
undertaking  fundamental  field  and  laboratory  research  concerning  middle  ear 
disease.  Their,  epidemiologic  and  ecologic  Investigations  should  be  extended  and 
expanded.  Along  these  same  Hues  a  University  Behoof  of  Medicine  or  perhaps 
even  a  consortium  of  medical  schools  might  be  invited  to  join  the  Division  of 
Indian  Health  in  establishing  an  Otology  Control  Center  in  the  Southwest— 
perhaps  Tucson*  Phoenix,  Albuquerque,  or  Denver  area.  Epidemiologic,  serologic, 
clinical,  surgical,  and  rehabilitative  activities  could  be  focused  on  the  otologic 
problems  which  plague  the  American  Indian.  Such  a  center  or  Institute  could 
provide  research  and  demonstration  that  would  be  comparable  to  the  Arctic 
Health  Besearch  Unit 

&  The  expansion  of  the  village  health  aid  or  community  Health  aid  program,  in 
order  to  extend  early  treatment  of  middle  ear  infection,  should  be  supported. 
Careful  evaluation,  supervision,  and  guidance  to  these  "extended  doctor19  pro* 
grams  must  be  provided.  v 

&  Sociological,  psychological,  and  anthropologic  research  should  be  under- 
taken In  order  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  attitudes  and  behavior  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  with  respect  to  otologic  disorders.  Only  when 
there  Is  a  basic  knowledge  of  bow  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  view 
middle  ear  disease,  can  we  begin  to  communicate  effectively  with  them  and  in- 
fluence their  behavior  and  decisions  concerning  medical  care  services  for  this 
'  health  problem.  . 

7.  There  should  be  constant  upgrading  and  improvement  of  general  living  con- 
ditions of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  with  special  attention  to  health 
services.  Obviously  any  general  improvement  in  quality  ,  and  quantity  of  health 
care  to  these  populations  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  problem  of  middle  * 
ear  disease.  The  obvious  interrelatedness  of  middle  ear  disease  to  housing,  over- 
crowding, education,  nutrition,  etc,  has  already  been  discussed*  But  this  cycle 
must  be  broken  and  the  adverse  conditions  creating  the  malignant  consequences 
of  middle  ear  disease  must  be  counteracted  if  we  are  tb/ reduce  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem  in  the  future. 
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I.  Prevalence.  Arch.  Otology,  VoL  88,  pp.  40-45,  October  1968, 
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&  Brody,  J.,  Orerfleld,  T.f  Mc AUster,  R.  Draining  Ban  and  Deafnew  among 
Alaskan  Eskimos*  Arch*  Otolaryng.,  Vol.  81,  pp.  2&-3S,  January  1985. 

9l  BnTtronmantal  Health  Aspects  of  Alaskan  Village*  January  1900.  Anchor* 
age,  Alaaka,  U.S.P,H*S. 

10.  Pergonal  Opm;nunlcation — Dr.  B.  Jaffe,  February  18, 1960. 

11.  Jaffe,  B.  The  Incidence  of  Bar  Diseases  In  the  Navajo  Indians.  Read  in  part 

part  before  the  AMA  Convention,  Section  on  Otology,  Bhinology  and 
Laryngology,  June  20, 1967. 

12.  The  Alaska  Dietary  Survey  1966-1961.  Environmental  Health  Series,  Arctic 

Health.  Heller,  C.  A.,  and  Scott,  E.  M.  PHS  Publication  No.  990-AH-& 

Appendix  1. — Audiologic  Screening  Survey  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Wood, 
Alaska  State  Audiologist,  at  Bethel,  Alaska 

(All  children  from  1st  to  11th  grade  attending  school  during  survey 
were  included.  Absentees  and  12th  grade  students  were  not 
completed  at  time  these  data  were  collected. ) 

BETHEL  SCHOOL  POPULATION 

Total  number  of  students :  516. 

Male:  826 or 68 percent 
Female :  289  or  47  percent 

Percent  distribution  of  student*  by  age  groups 


Percent 

5  to  8,5  years  _   86 

9  to  12£  years     88 

18  to  16\5  years  25 

17  to  22  years   6 


Nora. — Female  and  male  students  obow  the  same  percent  distribution  by  sge  as  both 


sexes  combined. 

PERCENT  NORMAL  HEARING  BY  AGE  GROUP  AND  SEX 

Motet  Femokg  Combined 

Aa  imp  Percent      Number     Percent      Number     Percent  Number 

5toSJL   SO         110  M         100  m  go  • 

•  talES   49  100  60  106  91  Sflf 

1310  115   46  64  SS  70  55  155 

17  to  a_   27  n        q  is        34        j  . 

Total   n      m       si       m  9P 


PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  WITH  IMPAIRED  HEARING  IN  1  OR  BOTH  EARS,  BY  AGE  GROUP  AND  SEX 

Atnreep(mtle)   Aaeatoyprjemate)  cmMnk 

Heertotloss  I       II      III       IV        I       II      III       IV  (enotes) 

Same  wet  la  ten  ears   32       33       29       II       32       27       16       14  29 

DWereetlonlseechMr   IS       1}       IS       19        9       21       4S       A3  21 

Lett  lei  air,  etaer  normal   SO       49       53       62       59       52       3S       43  ,  51 

Tela!-,   100      100      100      100      100      100      100      100  100 

Totat  Undents.   60       51       45       Is"      44       33       24         7  280 

•be  >  :    •* 

H-9  12.5 

III-  13  JM 

IV-  17  ;  22.0 
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percent  distribution  of  students  with  imf  aired  htartng  in  1  or  both  ears  by  agtgwhjp 

and  sex 


StoS.5  9tolZ5  13tol6.5  17  tD  22  Alllfts 

Hnrinfton  Ma*  Ftmato     SS  FtnWto     Malt  Fomalt     Malt  Fomalo     Mat*   Ftmilo  | 


Sana  Ion  I*  to*  nr>.   32     -  3t       33       27        29  16  19  14  3Q  26 

Ottaratt  ion  to  oadi  Mr. ....  18        9       18       21        18  46  IS  43  18  23 

Lon  MOM  Mr,  otttf  normal.  5059495253  38  62  43  52  §1 

Total   100      100      100      100       100  100  100  100  100  100 

TotalltedOflta.   60       44        51        33        45  24  IS  7  172  108 


PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUOENTS  WITH  1  IMPAIRED  EAR  BY  FREQUENCY  AND  SEX 


Frtquoncy  *  ttafo 

Parnate 

Com  Mood 

24 

47 

19 
26 
55 

100 
(55) 

100 
(144) 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  WITH  A  DIFFERENT  TYPE  OF  HEARING  LOSS  IN  EACH  EAR  BY  FREQUENCY 

ANO  SEX 

Froquoncy  Malt 

Fomalo 

ComWnod 

Compfcta  plus  low-modlum  cycJos  par  socond    42 

U 

42 

29 
37 
34 

Total   100 

Total  ttodonta   (31) 

100 

(25) 

100 
(56) 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  WITH  THE  SAME  TYPE  OF  HEARING  LOSS  IN  BOTH  EARS.  BY  FREQUENCY 

AND  SEX 

Froquoncy  Mato 

Fomalo 

ComWnod 

Low-modiunt  cyan  ptr  socond     13.5 

32 

57* 

lit 

20 
29 
51 

100 
(21) 

100 
(M) 
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Append:x  2.-  Intcbviews  With  Indian  Health  Pehsonnkl  and  Other 
Knowloxjeaule  People 

The  following  persons  concerned  with  Indian  Health  were  contacted  and 
interviewed  during  my  field  trip  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  Anchorage,  and 
Bethel,  Alaska : 

Charles  McOammon,  M.D. :  Director,  Phoenix  Area  Indian  Heulth  Program, 

USPHS,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Alan  H,  NIcol,  M.D. :  Deputy  Director,  Phoenix  Indian  Health  Area  Office, 

USPHS,  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
George  Bock,  M.D. :  Director,  Navajo  Ava  Health  Office,  USPHS,  Window  Rock, 

Arizona. 

William  Carlyle,  M.D. :  Chief  of  Pediatrics,  Phoenix  Indian  Hospital,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

S.  Barton,  M.D. :  Chief,  EXT  Service,  Phoenix  Indian  Hospital,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Richard  D.  Zonis,  M.D. :  ENT  specialist  In  private  practice;  formerly  ENT  Chief 
of  Service,  Phoenix  Indian  Hospital,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Dr.  Jaffe  (telephone  interview)  :  Instructor,  University  of  Michigan  Medical 
School,  ENT  and  Allergy  Service;  formerly  ENT  Chief,  Navajo  Indian  Hos- 
pital, Gallup,  New  Mexico. 

John  F.  Lee,  M.D. :  Director,  Alaskan  Native  Health  Area,  USPHS,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Jean  R>  Doorman,  M.D. :  Chief,  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Service,  Alaskan 

Native  Health  Area,  USPHS,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Martha  Wilson,  M.D. :  SUD,  ANMO,  USPHS,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
J.  Kenneth  Fleshmao,  M.D. :  Chief,  Pediatrics,  ANMC,  USPHS,  Anchoraer*. 

Alaska. 

A.  Foster,  Ph.  D. ;  Psychologist,  ANMC,  USPHS,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
David  D.  Beal,  M.D. :  Chief,  ENT  Service.  ANMC,  USPHS,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Mr.  Emil  Notti :  President,  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  - 
Mr.  John  Borbridge,  Jr. :  General  Manager  of  the  Central  Council,  Fllngit-Haida 

Indian",  and  Vice  President  of  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Anchorage, 

Alaska. 

Mr.  Gerald  I.  Goldschmidt :  Senior  Sanitarian  Chief,  Environmental  Health  Serv- 
ices Branch,  Alaskan  Health  Area,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Dr.  R.  Shimlzu:  OPD  Physician,  ANMC,  USPHS,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Mrs.  G.  Hout,  PHN :  Bethel  Health  Area,  PHN,  USPHS,  Bethel,  Alaska. 

Miss  Harrington,  PHN :  Instructor,  Village  Health  Aid  Program,  USPHS,  Bethel, 
Alaska. 

Dr.  J.  WInklestein:  Chief,  Pediatrics  Service,  USPHS,  Indian  Hospital,  Bethel, 
Alaska. 

Doctors  R.  Hill,  A.  Vogel,  J.  Baughman  and  others:  Health  officers,  USPHS, 

Indian  Hospital,  Bethel,  Alaska. 
Mr.  J.  Prior:  Sanitarian,  Bethel  Health  Area,  USPHS,  Bethel,  Alaska. 
Mr.  Fancher:  Superintendent,  Bethel  Schools,  Bethel,  Alaska. 
Mrs.  Wood  :  State  Audiologist,  Bethel,  Alaska. 

Dr.  Mylo  Fritz :  ENT  special  1st,  private  practitioner,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Appendix  3. — Literature  Review 

4* 

The  following  literature  was  reviewed  in  connection  with  the  Otology  Control 
Program  for  the  American  Indians. 

1.  Reed,  D.,  Struve,  S.,  Maynard,  J.  E. — Otitin  Media  and  Hearing  Deficiency 
Among  Eskimo  Children ;  A  Cohort  Study.  Am.  J.  of  P.H.,  Vol.  57,  No.  0,  Sep- 
tember  1967,  p  1657-62. 

2.  Dolowitz,  D.  A.,  Fingerie,  C/Q,  Gengras,  E.,  and  Vernon,  J.  K  — Hearing 
Rehabilitation  with  Modified  RadVal  Mastoidectomy.  Texas  State  J.  of  Medi- 
cine, Vol.  59,  October,  1963,  pp.  962£H„ 

3.  Zonis,  R.  D. — Chronic  Otitis  Media  In  the  Southwestern  American  Indian. 
I.  Prevalence.  Arch.  Otology,  Vol.  88,  pp.  40-45,  October,  1968, 

4.  Zonis,  R.  D. — Chronic  Otitis  Media  In  the  Southwestern  American  Indian. 
II  Immunologic  Factors.  Arch.  Otolaryng.  Vol.  88  pp.  46-49A  October  1968. 

5.  Johnson,  R.  L. — Chronic  Otitis  Media  In  School  Age  Navajo  Indians.  Laryn- 
goscope Vol.  LXXVII,  No.  11,  pp.  1990-95,  November,  1967. 

6.  Brody,  J.,  Overfleld,  T,  MeAHster,  R. — Draining  Ears  and  Deafness  Among 
Alaskan  Eskimos.  Arch.  Otolaryng.  Vol.  81.  pp.  29-33,  January,  1965.  , 
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LfHuymtn,  C.  B,,  Kester,  F.  B. — *Jye,  Bar,  Nose  and  Throat  Infection  In  Na- 
tives of  Alaska.  Northwest  Medicine,  April  1907,  pp.  423-430. 

a  Phillips,  J.  W.  and  Lehman,  H. — Mastoid  Disease  in  Alaska.  Amer.  J.  of 
Naming,  p,  58,  Dec.  1961. 

9.  Maschenheim,  a  et  al.— Fourth  National  Conference  on  Indian  Health: 
Respiratory  Infections.  Arch.  Environ.  Health.  Vol.  17.  August,  1968,  pp. 
247-266. 

10.  Hall,  R.  H.,  Clifford,  8*  ana  Gregg,  J.  B. — Speech  and  Hearing  Disorders 
and  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Pathology  Among  Children  of  South  Dakota  Indian 
Population :  L  Hearing  Loss  and  Ear  Pathology.  EENT  Digest  Vol.  29,  pp. 
47-4R  May,  1967. 

11.  Middle  Ear  Disease  Among  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native.  A  Re- 
view of  the  Problem  and  a  Survey  of  Program  Requirements  to  Reduce  Mor- 
bidity and  the  Prevalence  of  Crippling  Sequilae.  HEW-HS  and  MHA  Indian 
Health  Service,  Office  of  Special  Services,  February  3, 1969. 

12.  Wilson,  M.  SUD  Conference,  Otitis  Media  Status  Report,  Nov.  18,  1966 
U8PHB-ANMC 

13;  Fleschman,  J.  K.  and  Beal,  D.  D.  Chronic  Otitis  Media.  Memo  dated  Octobers, 
196&  U8PHS,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

14.  Pumphrey,  R.  E.  and  McFarland,  J.  J.  Letter  to  S.  Babeau,  Director,  D.I.H., 
USPHS.  October  21,  1968, 

15.  Memo  re:  Expanded  ENT  Program,  Phoenix  Area,  December  16,  1968. 
USPHS. 

16.  Memo  re:  Otology  Program— Alaska,  November  12,  1968.  USPHS. 

17.  Program  Plan  for  Otitis  Media— Work  Draft  July,  1968.  USPHS. 

18.  Environmental  Health  Aspects  of  Alaskan  Villages.  January,  1966.  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  USPHS. 

19.  Subs,  R.  H.  and  Feldman,  H.  A. — Serologic  Epidemiologic  Studies  with  M. 
Pneumoniae  I  and  II.  Anx  J.  of  El>id.  Vol.  83,  No.  2, 1966. 

20.  The  Alaska  Dietary  Survey  1956-1961.  Environmental  Health  Series,  Arctic 
Health  Heller,  C.  A.  and  Scott,  E.  M.  PHS  Publication  No.  999-AH-2. 

01.  OEO  Focuses  on  Health  of  Eskimos.  U.-S.  Medicine,  February  1,  1969. 

J2.  Jaffe,  B.  The  Incidence  of  Ear  Diseases  in  the  Navajo  Indians.  Read  in  part 

before  the  AMA  convention,  Section  on  Otology,  Rhinology  and  Laryngology, 

June  20,  1967, 

23.  Goorman.  Jean  R.,  Excerpt*  from  a  Study  of  the  Mortality  Among  Alaska 
Native  Infants  in  1966.  Department  of  HEW,  Alaska  Native  Health  Area  Of- 
fice, Anchorage.  Alaska.  1966. 

24.  Hammes,  L.  M.  Characteristics  of  Housing  for  the  Yukon-Kuskokwein  Delta 
of  Southwestern  Alaska.  Arctic  Health  Research  Center,  USPHS,  DHEW,  An- 
ehorage,  Alaska.  January  1965. 

Appendix  4. — Itinerary  for  Dr.  Kurt  Deuschle,  Phoenix- Alaska  Trip 

Monday,  February  17,  1969.  TWA  flight  No.  164,  leave:  Tucson,  10:2T>  a.m., 
arrive:  Pboenix,  10:57  a.m, 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969,  Western  flight  No.  622,  leave:  Phoenix,  5:30  p.m., 
arrive :  Anchorage,  10 :30  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969,  Wein  flight  No.  77,  leave:  Anchorage,  6:30  a.m., 
arrive :  Bethel,  8 :25  a.m. 

Friday,  February  21, 1969,  Wein  flight  No.  78,  leave :  Bethel,  3 :00  p.m.,  arrive : 
Anchorage,  4 :56  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  22,  1968,  Northwest  flight  No.  6,  leave  :  Anchorage,  1:10 
a.m,,  arrive:  Chicago,  10:40  a.m.;  TWA  flight  No.  326,  leave:  Chicago,  11:30 
a.m.,  arrive :  LaGuanJla,  2:11  p.m. 


Paul  T.  Dixon  &  Associates, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  December  16,  1968. 

Mr.  Moses  Paukan, 

President,  Village  Council  l*rc*idcnts  Association, 
St  Mary's,  Alaska. 

Dear  Mo:  Visits  to  12  of  the  14  villages  listed  in  Resolution  No.  66-17  have 
now  been  completed.  In  addition  we  have  managed  to  squeeze  in  additional  visits 
to  Nunapitchuk  No.  2,  Kasigluk,  Toksook  Bay,  Night  mute,  Kongigunak,  Kwigil- 
lingok  and  Napaklak.  Most  of  the  additional  visitations  have  been  in  connection 
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with  efforts  of  group*  of  Tillages  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  band  together 
into  natural  groupings  for  Incorporation  purposes. 
Our  work  so  far  has  established  the  following  facts  pertaining  to  education. 

(1)  There  are  in  existence,  natural  groupings  of  villages  with  strong  ties. 
These  are  along  cultural,  family  and  religious  lines  with  much  dependence  on 
each  other  for  mutual  survival  in  the  food  quest  and  support  of  commercial 
enterprises. 

(2)  The  natural  groupings  of  Tillages  have  shown  a  strong  desire  to  band 
together  ae  single  incorporated  units.  Example  is  Nunapltchuk  No.  1,  Nunapit- 
chuk  No.  2  and  Kasigluk,  who  have  filed  a  petition  for  incorporation  aa  a  single 
city  to  be  called  Akolmiut 

(3)  The  average  Tillage  has  15-18  students  away  from  home  in  High  School. 

(4)  An  equal  number  of  potential  students  for  High  School  remain  at  home 
because  of  parental  objection  to  their  being  sent  so  far  from  home,  family  finan- 
cial difficulties,  low  levels  of  academic  achievement  and  lack  of  space  available 
or  funds  available  to  accomodate  them  in  existing  BIA  and  State  faculties. 

(5)  There  are  in  the  AVCP  area,  2  private  grade  schools,  5  State  grade 
schools  and  around  45  BIA  grade  schools.  There  is  one  private  High  Schooi, 
one  State  High  School,  and  no  BIA  High  School.  The  private  High  School  accomo- 
dates 165  boarding  students,  the  State  8chool  none  and  the  BIA  ships  all  It's 
students  to  Sitka  or  outside  the  State.  There  is  only  one  Independent  School 
District  That  is  at  St  Mary's  where  the  one  private  high  school  operates  on  a 
regional  high  school  basis.  There  Is  prospect  that  that  high  school  will  soon  Join 
with  the  City  School  District  In  a  planned  program  for  conTersion  Into  a  standard 
public  school  type  facility. 

(6)  Our  findings  to  date  would  indicate  an  actual  High  School  student  enroll- 
ment of  900,  a  conservative  potential  High  School  enrollment  of  1800  and  the 
potential  of  groupings  of  Tillages  with  High  School  enrollments  of  6&-140  for 
each  location. 

(7)  Nearly  every  school  facility  suffers  from  insufficient  classroom  Bpece, 
most  from  too  many  students  per  teacher.  Teachers  for  the  most  part  report 
that  the.  language  barrier  seriously  reduces  their  effectiveness.  They  feel  that 
because  of  the  special  situation,  classroom  responsibility  should  be  reduced  to 
one- half  the  normal  standard.  They  further  say  that  to  be  effective,  not  over  20 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  one  teacher.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades.  A  higher  tolerance  might  be  considered  at  a  few  places 
like  Bethel  end  St.  Mary's.  Village  total  enrollment  tends  to  remain  status  quo  or 
expand  annually.  Only  one  village  has  been  found  so  far  with  a  shrinking  en- 
rollment. If  the  AVCP  is  eTen  slightly  successful  in  it's  plans  for  economic  devel- 
opment, a  profound  impact  may  be  expected  on  the  schools  in  terms  of  accelerated 
Increased  enrollments. 

(8)  Teacher  aids  appear  to  be  very  highly  successful,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  professional  teachers  of  the  upper  leTels  frequently  indicate  their 
aids  could  use  additional  formal  schooling  or  training.  A  continuing  program  of 
training  for  teacher  aids  Is  indicated.  suggest  doubling  the  number  of  aids 
with  one  naif  being  given  leave  each  year  for  upgrading  personal  academic 
achievement  In  this  way  perhaps  many  would  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessional teaching  vocation. 

(9)  In  spite  of  nearly  a  half  century  of  effort  theedncational  system  in  the 
area  has  produced  only  five  Native  professional  teachers,  who  have  returned  to 
teach  at  home,  counting  one  who  is  due  for  graduation  this  Spring,  Three  of  these 
are  products  of  the  one  private  high  school  The  place  of  high  school  graduation 
for  the  fourth  is  unknown.  None  are  teaching  in  the  BIA  system.  One  Is  employed 
by  the  St  Mary's  City  School  District,  one  by  the  State  at  Bethel,  one  by  the 
city  at  Dillingham  and  one  is  at  the  U.  of  A.  Three  other  students  are  known 
to  be  studying  for  the  teaching  profession  at  the  University  of  Alaska.  For  rea- 
sons yet  unexplained,  the  record  of  Village  students  returning  as  teachers  among 
their  own  people  is  otherwise  blank* 

(10)  Adult  edueation  programs  are  operating  in  a  relatively  few  villages  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  need.  There  is  no  consistency  of  effort  or  approach.  VISTA 
Volunteers  hold  some  classes,  VISTA  Associates  in  one  of  two,  Mountain  Village, 
Bethel  and  St  Mary's  conduct  well  planned  programs  as  part  of  their  city  public 
school  efforts.  Primary  funding  comes  from  the  State  which  in  turn  leans  heavily 
on  the  Federal  Government  Funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  have  been 
grossly  inadequate.  Recent  appropriations  by  the  State,  for  the  entitre  State,  has 
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only  bean  about  160,000  per  year.  Except  for  the  three  places  mentioned,  nearly  all 
other  efforts  suffer  from  Inexperienced  planning ,  Inadequate  facilities,  inadequate 
or  no  equipment  at  all,  inadequate  and  insufficient  text  books  and  other  supplies. 
None  of  the  programs  have  found  suitable  test  boohs.  Those  available  from  cur- 
rent publishers  are  largely  useless.  The  BIA  has  produced  some  excellent  hand 
printed  texts,  but  their  scope  of  coverage  Is  very  limited.  Three  major  areas  of  Im- 
proved effort  are  warranted;  drastically  increased  funding,  better  organisation 
and  planning  of  effort,  and  development  of  more  suitable  text  books. 

(11)  Pre»flrst  grade  schooling  has  taken  on  many  forms.  Lack  of  consistency 
is,  again  the,  characteristic.  Head  Start  is  looked  upon  with  fondness  by  every- 
body. Teachers,  parents  and  pupils  are  universal  in  their  praise.  Because  of  the 
capridousness  in  administration  of  the  Head  Start  Program  over  the  years, 
however,  there  is  much  inconsistency  in  what  is  called  "Heed  Start".  The  legiti- 
mate Head  Start  program  seems  to  function  well  to  everybody's  satisfaction  in 
those  villages  where  it  exists.  Unfortunately,  many  villages  who  once  had  Head 
Start  Programs  and  failed  to  acquire  continuation  of  the  effort,  embarked  on 
continuation  of  the  program  on  their  own  with  varying  results.  Many  are  taught 
by  mothers,  VISTA  Volunteers  or  Church  Lay  Volunteers,  using  varying  criteria 
in  conduct  of  the  program.  Neighboring  villages,  frequently  observing  the  success 
of  efforts,  have  been  encouraged  to  start  original  efforts  of  their  own.  All  mas- 
querade under  the  title  of  "Head  Start".  The  original  legitimate  Head  Start 
Program  has  thus  gained  a  tremendous  prestige  that  is  not  justified.  This  how- 
ever should  not  detract  from  credit  being  given  to  a  single  individual  who  has  put 
effort  into  his  village  program,  for  we  have  not  found  even  one  professional 
teacher  who  has  said  the  village  effort  did  not  greatly  improve  his  first  and 
second  grade  starting  students. 

Only  one  village  reported  its  Head  Start  Program  a  failure  and  that  village 
was  regenerating  its  efforts  to  try  again.  Here  again  the  lack  of  funding  for  non- 
legitimate  Head  Start  efforts  is  a  major  stumbling  block.  Village  Councils  are 
rarely  able  to  raise  enough  money  to  buy  all  the  supplies  needed.  We  have  wit- 
nessed so  called  Head  Start  Programs  being  conducted  by  VISTA  Volunteers 
with  students  and  teachers  sitting  on  the  floor  of  a  Village  cabin  using  second 
hand  first  grade  or  kindergarten  books  furnished  by  the  8tate  PTA.  The  op- 
posite extreme  is  the  case  of  Tununak  where  a  Church  Lay  Volunteer  has  estab- 
lished an  accerdited  Montessori  School ;  we  understand,  the  first  such  school  in 
the  State.  The  old  Village  Council  of  St  Mary's  solved  Its  problem  of  loss  of  the 
Head  Start  Program  by  securing  a  legitimate  State  Kindergarten,  which  is  now 
being  continued  by  the  City  School  District  as  one  of  its  Public  School  efforts. 
The  saddest  part  of  the  picture  is  to  encounter  numerous  Tillages  without  any 
"Head  Start*1  Program  at  all.  In  these  villages  the  professional  teachers  are 
forced  to  spend  the  first  year  teaching  kindergarten  work.  Result  is  that  students 
characteristicly  spend  two  years  in  the  first  grade,  two  years  in  the  second 
grade,  etc.,  until  eighth  graders  are  18  and  19  years  old.  We  would  recommend 
thai  every  effort  be  bent  to  get  proper  funding  for  every  so-called  Head  Start 
Program :  that  the  legitimate  Head  Start  Program  be  expanded  in  the  number 
of  tillages  it  covers  and  measures  adopted  to  insure  continuity  of  program  effort. 
We  further  recommend  that  the  AVCP  prevail  npon  the  State  to  recognised  the 
Montessori  Method  and  its  licensed  teachers  as  an  accredits  We  program :  that 
the  State  Kindergarten  Program  be  expanded  and  that  the  BIA  Kindergarten 
Program  be  immediately  instituted.  Perhaps,  as  kindergarten  programs  are 
instituted,  Head  Start  can  be  phased  out,  shifted  to  other  needy  villages  or  ex- 
tended to  the  four  year  old  level  as  a  still  further  increment  in  the  pre-school 
education  program. 

(12)  Vocational  Education  has  appeared  as  an  education  opporte-"?  eagerly 
sought  by  a  multitude  of  village  people.  This  phase  of  education  programming 
holds  some  of  the  greatest  promise,  yet  has  not  really  started  to  reach  its  poten- 
tial. Until  very  recent  months  the  most  serious  holdback  has  been  the  lack  of 
funds.  Like  adult  basic  education,  funding  has  been  a  drop  in  the  bucket  against 
what  is  actually  required.  Another  major  drawback  has  been  the  utter  confusion 
and  unnecessary  complication  in  law  and  regulation  of  programs.  There  is  per- 

-  haps  no  other  field  of  educational  effort  that  is  so  complex  and  difficult  to  sort 
out,  and  put  to  practical  use.  Both  Federal  and  State  laws  have  complicated  the 
picture.  t>>  name  a  few,  we  have  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Public  Works,  the  Federal  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Labor,  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Department  of  Transportation,  Vet* 
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erans  Administration,  Economic  Development  Administration,  Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity,  Bureau  of  Apprentice  &  Training,  Rural  CAP,  etc.,  etc.,  etc  

all  in  the  business  of  vocational  education  or  training.  Some  of  these  government 
units  have  several  subdivisions,  each  offering  one  or  more  training  possibilities. 
Add  to  this  picture  the  many  apprenticeship  and  training  programs  condncted 
by  trade  unions,  contractors  and  other  employers,  you  have  A  picture  so  compli- 
cated that  mature  school  districts,  like  Anchorage,  must  hire  full  time  specialists 
just  to  search  out  programs,  work  with  criteria  and  draft  applications. 

There  is  in  addition,  fundamental  differences  of  opinion  among  administrators 
on  how  such  programs  should  be  carried  out  One  school  of  thought  is  that  such 
programs  should  be  carried  out  in  large  urban  centers  where  facilities  might  be 
the  best  This  is  opposed  by  another  school  of  thought  that  the  programs  are 
best  carried  ont  close  to  home  as  possible  so  that  home  and  family  are  disturbed 
as  IRtle  as  possible  and  the  trainee  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  working  in  an 
environment  in  which  be  is  familiar  and  thus  receive  the  benefit  of  moral  en- 
couragement and  inflneuces  suited  to  his  nature.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  two 
vocational  edncation  centers  have  evolved  in  the  AVGP  area ;  one  at  Bethel  and 
the  other  at  St.  Mary's.  These  centers  have  come  into  existence  largely  with  the 
help  and  guidance  of  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  Bethel  has 
initiated  a  long  ranged  training  program  for  carpenters  and  other  building 
tradesmen.  St.  Mary's  has  completed  programs  for  bakers  and  pre-apprertice 
carpentry,  has  a  second  phase  pre-apprentice  carpentry  program  In  progress,  a 
second  bakers  oonrse  authorised  and  is  on  the  threshold  of  additional  programs 
for  equipment  mechanics,  equipment  operation  and  other  skills  designed  to  fill 
the  needs  of  the  Tundra  people  In  meeting  the  challenge  of  implementing  their 
own  economic  development  plans.  The  forthcoming  AVCP  Master  Economic 
Development  Plan  will  certainly  bring  special  em  pa  sis  on  this  educational  effort 
Vocational  education,  for  the  most  part,  appears  to  flu  the  needs  of  men  more 
than  the  women.  Although  there  are  a  number  of  skills  which  are  thought  of  as 
being  peon  liar  to  women,  and  women  enthusistlcally  take  part  in  such  training, 
we  have  noticed  that  vocational  education  is  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of 
Native  men,  who  In  terms  of  their  own  culture,  are  looked  npon  as  the  exclusive 
snpport  of  the  family.  Hie  men  as  an  overall  group,  appear  to  have  lower  levels 
of  academic  achievement  than  the  women.  In  tracing  the  reasons  for  this,  we 
find  that  most  often  the  men  were  forced  to  drop  ont  of  school  at  an  early  age  to 
take  over  family  responsibilities.  Our  experience  has  also  been  that  these  same 
men,  given  the  right  opportunity,  readily  acquire  employable  skills  that  allow 
them  to  shift  from  a  subsistance  economy  to  a  practical  money  economy.  Voca- 
tional edncation  at  both  high  school  and  adult  levels  then  becomes  an  item  of 
prime  importance  to  the  future  of  your  whole  area.  The  opportunity  Is  now 
present  to  expand  the  vocational  edncation  effort  to  fnrther  centers  of  population 
and  a  pattern  has  now  become  very  obvious  that  a  serious  look  should  be  given 
further  to  expand  the  vocations  ^education  programs  of  Bethel  and  St  Mary's  to 
inclnde  other  locations ;  porticnfirly  where  high  schools  might  be  located. 

(13)  This  brings  us  to  the  final  fact  we  think  Important  The  need  for  high 
school  education.  The  present  system  of  education  simply  does  not  give  a  satisfac- 
tory service.  It  is  far  below  any  set  of  standards  applied  by  our  nation  to  even  the 
poorest  of  the  southern  48  states.  Nearly  every  rural  community  In  the  south  48 
has  access  to  local  high  school  facilities.  High  School  enrollments  are  not  neces- 
sarily large.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  serlons  penalty  being  Imposed  on  the 
small  schools  simply  because  of  their  size.  In  fact,  the  opportunity  for  more 
individual  attention  to  the  stndents  would  appear  to  be  an  advantage.  The  stu- 
dents self  assurance  would  appear  to  be  more  certain.  There  are  those  who  argue 
that  competition  is  more  important  We  are  not  authorities  in  this  matter,  bnt 
permit  us  to  make  a  few  observations.  The  situation  is  that  some  village  schools 
do  not  have  even  eighth  grade.  There  are  few  yonng  adults.  In  some  villages 
marriages  are  very  rare.  The  number  of  high  school  graduates  returned  to  the 
villages  are  also  very  rare.  Grade  school  enrollments  are  high.  Over  50,000  square 
miles  occupied  by  some  53  villages,  there  are  only  two  high  schools.  The  BIA  has 
followed  a  long  standing  policy  of  exporting  high  school  students  from  the  vil- 
lages; the  State  and  Private  schools  have  attempted  to  keep  them  at  home. 
Stndents  are  separated  from  their  families  and  families  are  split  apart  When 
they  come  home  they  find  themselves  in  conflict  with  their  parents.  Most  families 
have  the  bitter  experience  of  their  young  members  trying  to  find  a  place  in  the 
urban  centers,  only  to  also  find  unacceptance  there.  They  thus  become  a  lost  gen- 
eration, iu  between  two  worlds,  not  being  at  home  In  either.  The  end  result  is 
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that  a  ml  number  at  social  problems  are  generated.  If  there  are  900  students 
total  outside  the  AVOP  im  to  Bitka,  the  transportation  bill  alone  could  teach 
imOCO:  to  Oitgon  1516,000;  to  Oklahoma  1400,000.  Then  there  Is  a  matter  of 
room  and  board  while  enroute.  It  would  appear  such  expenditures  would  quickly 
amortise  local  school  construction.  A  by  product  would  be  a  tremendous  relief 
in  the  social  problem  area.  We  hare  found  that  the  natural  grouping  of  Tillages 
would  result  in  High  School  enrollments  of  68  to  140  students  at  current  Tillage 
levels  of  population.  Whereas  there  Is  proven  Justification  for  the  Regional  High 
8chool  at  Bethel,  we  feel  that  there  is  also  justification  for  going  beyond  that  to 
the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  the  centers  of  natural  Tillage  groupings, 
later-school  activity  programs  then  assume  practical  proportions  and  the  brains 
neednd  for  economic  development  of  the  Tundra  have  a  far  greater  chance  of 
remaining  there  and  springing  forth  with  the  ideas  for  social  and  economic 
development  Such,  would  be  the  recommendation  we  would  make. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Path,  T.  Dixon. 


University  or  Mastland  School  or  Medicine, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  September  I6t  1968. 

Dr.  Holm  apt  Whebrit, 
Department  of  Indian  A  ffairs, 
U.B,  P*bUc  Health  Service, 
Waehmaton,  D.C. 

Ocas  Da.  Whsssut  :  Just  in  case  you  haven't  received  a  copy  of  the  enclosed 
report  I  sm  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  one  along.  The  delay  In  getting  fct  to  you 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  to  leave  for  Brasll  the  end  of  June  and  have  just 
now  returned. 

In  the  event  that  you  would  like  to  discuss  sny  of  the  points  in  the  report, 
please  feel  free  to  call  on  me.  I  am  in  Washington  at  least  once  a  week  and  would 
be  delighted  to  get  together  with  you  at  any  time. 

With  best  regards  as  always. 
Most  sincerely, 

Eua**c  B.  BbooyvM.D. 

Report  or  Consultant  Visit  to  Area  Mektal  Health  Uktt,  Alaska  Native 
Health  Area  Orrxor,  Division  or  ItroiAir  Health,  Mat  26  to  June  0, 1868 

By  Eugene  B.  Brody,  M.D.,  Consultant* 

rriN  erart  aicd  activities 

Arrival:  Anchorage  Airport,  6:06  P.M.  May  26.  Orientation  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Bloom,  Psychiatrist,  Mental  Health  Unit  Director. 

May  27  and  28 :  Work  at  Area  Office  and  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center.  This 
included  conferences  with  major  professional  personnel  in  the  Office  and  the 
Center  (see  appended  list)  as  well  as  Mr.  John  Borbrldge,  Native  Affairs  Officer. 
Ward  visits  with  Dr.  Walter  Johnson  provided  an  opportunity  to  interview 
patients  and  acquire  some  familiarity  with  the  nature  of  their  illnesses,  their 
emotional  responses  to  hospitalisation,  and  their  home  backgrounds. 

Morning,  May  29 :  Departure  with  Drs.  Bloom  and  Nachmann  for  Bethel. 

May  29  and  80:  Work  in  Bethel  area ;  tour  with  Public  Health  Nurse;  inter- 
views with  Rural  Development  personnel ;  home  visits ;  interviews  with  staff  and 
patients  at  Service  Unit  Hospital  (see  appendix). 

Morning,  May  81 :  Departure  with  Drs.  Bloom  and  Nachmann  for  Hooper  Bay 
Village. 

May  81,  June  1,  June  2,  Morning  of  June  8:  Interviews  in  Hooper  Bay  with  • 
Village  Health  Aides,  Village  Council  President,  Vista  workers,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  teachers  (see  appendix) ;  physical  examinations  and  interviews 
with  patients,  families,  and  home  visits. 

Afternoon,  June  8:  Return  to  Bethel;  conferences  with  Drs.  Rneboe  and 
Stewart  of  SUH ;  home  visits  with  PH8  Nurse ;  Interview  with  patient 

Night,  June  8 :  Return  to  Anchorage. 


•Proftssor  sad  Chalnnan,  Department  of  Psychiatry  ;  Director,  the  Psychiatric  Institute, 

»ilvereitr  of  MsvyUnd  School  of  Medicine.  Baltimore  Campui.  if  ailing  Address :  640 
est  Redwood  Street  Baltimore,  sf d. 
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June  4.  5.  0:  Conference  with  Dr.  Wilson,  ANMC;  Mr.  Romance  and  Mr.  Var- 
ner ;  visit  to  Alaska  Psychiatric  Institute  and  conferences  with  Drs.  Koutsky, 
Rollins  and  Mrs.  Salisbury;  visit  to  Welcome  Center  and  conference  with  per- 
sonnel there:  visit  to  Air  Force  Psychiatric  Service  and  conference  with  Dr.  A. 
Wolf  Chief  NP  Service ;  severai  conferences  with  MHC  i>ersonnel ;  conference 
with*  Miss  Nicholson,  Child  Welfare:  initial  draft  of  phases  of  this  report; 
discussion  of  Albuquerque  meeting  of  Mental  Health  t'nits  to  be  attended  by  Drs. 
Bloom  and  Nachmann. 

Departure  from  Anchorage,  7 :00  P.M.,  June  8. 

THE  SOCIAL  CONTEXT  OK  HEALTH  AND  MElfTAL  HEALTH  PRACTICES  IN 
SOITTH  CENTRAL  AND  WESTERN  ALASKA 

The  effective  operation  of  the  Mental  Health  I'nit  requires  an  understanding 
of  the  socio-cultural  setting  in  which  it  exists.  The  behavior  of  individuals  and 
organizations  Is  determined  by  their  past  experience  and  by  the  nature  of  their 
participation  in  ongoing  social  processes.  Both  past  (longitudinal)  and  present 
(cross-sectional)  contributions  to  current  behavior  are  functions  of  the  context 
ns  well  as  of  the  initial  programming  and  capacities  brought  to  it. 

The  following  outline  lists  some  features  of  the  Alaskan  scene  relevant  to 
probiems  of  delivering  health  and  mental  health  services.  While  many  features, 
such  as  poverty  and  the  minority  status  of  natives,  have  aspects  in  common  with 
other  states  of  the  union,  a  uniquely  local  influence  is  discernible.  ThiB  is  be- 
cause: 1)  to  a  degree  no  longer  present  elsewhere  in  the  nation,  the  Alaska 
native  is  in  the  process  of  acculturation  and  detribaiization ;  and  2)  to  a  degree 
not  found  elsewhere  the  harsh  imperatives  of  climate  and  geography  force  their 
own  adaptive  requirements  upon  the  lives  of  both  the  consumers  and  dispensers 
of  health  services. 

.4.  Geography,  population  distribution  and  climate 

The  50.000  Eskimo,  Aieut  and  Indian  peoples  native  to  Alaska  comprise  about 
one-fourth  of  its  non-military  population.  Most  of  them  are  distributed  In 
approximately  300  villages  spread  over  a  territory  one-flfth  that  of  the  reet  of  the 
continental  United  States.  The  villages  are  usually  small,  less  than  800  people. 
Hooper  Bay  Is  relatively  large  with  almost  600  inhabitants.  Some  small  towns, 
like  Bethel,  at  1700  people,  are  centers  of  population  and  services  for  major  areas, 
Bethel.  Kotzebue,  Barrow,  Tanana,  Kanakanak  and  Mt.  Edgecumbe,  In  addition 
to  Anchorage,  contain  WH-Scrvice  Unit  Hospitals. 

The  numbers  of  native  peoples  now  resident  in  the  major  centers  of  Fairbanks. 
Juneau  and  Anchorage  are  not  precisely  known.  I  was  told  that  Anchorage  is 
"the  largest  native  village  In  Alaska"  with  between  5.000  and  6.000  natives, 
many  of  whom  move  out  to  fishing  camps  during  the  summer  months. 

The  report  i"  concerned  partly  with  Anchorage  and  the  South  Western  regions 
exemplified  by  the  Anchorage-Bethel-Hooper  Bay  axis.*  The  people  Here  are 
Eskimo,  most  of  whose  customs  are  characteristic  of  those  living  in  the  Yukon- 
Kuskokvrim  river  delta  area  of  the  Southwest  The  Hooper  Bay  Eskimo,  a  Yupik- 
speaking  people,  were  almost  without  exception  born  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Mountains,  rivers  and  inlets  from  the  sea  confine  rapid  transport  to  airlines. 
There  are  daily  commercial  flights  from  Anchorage  to  Bethel,  and  twice  weekly 
scheduled  trips  from  Bethel  to  the  small  airstrip  at  Hooper  Bay.  Heavy  use  is 
made  of  chartered  float  planes,  usually  3  passenger  Cessna  ISO's,  which  switch 
to  skis  after  freeze-up.  Our  trip  into  Hooper  Bay  on  such  a  charter — 155  air- 
miles  WNW  of  Bethel — was  probably  representative.  We  carried  an  Infant  back 
-  to  its  family  after  hospitalization  in  Bethel,  and  landing  in  the  slough  at  low 
tide  soon  ran  aground  and  walked,  carrying  our  supplies,  through  the  post  break- 
up mud  about  %  mile  to  the  village  board-walks.  Departing,  we  brought  a  fourth 
passenger,  which  necessitated  leaving  some  baggage  Iwhind.  Again  at  low  tide 
the  plane  ran  aground,  but  after  considerable  effort  the  pilot  jockeyed  it  up  onto 
the  mud-flat  and  with  that  leverage  skidded  back  into  the  slough  and  sharply  up 
for  a  successful  take-off. 

The  area  is  mainly  treeless  tundra  except  for  a  few  scrub  willow  along  the 
Kuskokwim.  It  is  subdivided  by  innumerable  waterways.  In  winter  these  freeze 
to  form  a  flat  plain  of  ice.  but  in  summer  much  of  the  area  api>ears  impassable 
without  a  boat.  The  mean  anual  tenq>ernture  at  Hooper  Bay  village,  situated  on 
a  ridge  of  high  ground  between  the  Bay  proper  and  the  Bering  Sea.  Is  30.7  Ft 
conjured  with  37.5  at  Bethel  and  43.4  at  Anchorage.  The  climate  is  subarctic. 
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Poor  visibility  due  to  wind*  fog  or  precipitation  is  common,  particularly  In  the 
winter  month*,  and  the  Tillage  may  be  inaccessible  by  air  for  days  at  a  time* 
Communication  with  the  outside  world  by  radio-telephone  (a  1968  report  (1) 
Hated  live  short  wave  radios  in  the  Tillage)  may  also  be  hampered  by  weather 
conditions. 

Supplies  are  brought  into  Hooper  Bay  and  similar  Tillages  by  air;  heavy 
materials  and  bulk  deliveries  of  foodstuff  or  clothing  for  the  store  depend  upon 
the  yearly  visit  of  the  BIA  freighter,  North  Star,  usually  in  June  On  the  day  of 
out  departure  the  North  Btor  which  had  been  expected  for  several  days  was 
sighted  riding  at  anchor  outside  the  bay  awaiting  high  tide.  Short  range  trans- 
portation is  by  planked  wooden  boats  powered  by  outboard  motor,  dog  team  or 
tracked  snowmobile.  In  1966  (1)  fifty-one  of  the  homes  had  five  or  more  dogs. 
The  use  of  snowmobiles  Is  becoming  more  common  and  seems  likely  to  completely 
replace  dogs  for  winter  travel.  Their  fuel  demands,  along  with  those  of  the 
outboard  motors,  heating  plants  of  government  installations,  and  stoves  ot  the 
native  shacks  contribute  to  the  prevalance  of  the  rusting  oil  drums  which,  along 
with  piles  of  empty  cans  seem  symbolic  of  the  modern  village  scene. 

B.  Poverty 

This  factor  Is  difficult  to  judge  considering  the  continued  importance  of  a 
traditional  hunting  and  fishing  subsistence  economy  tor  the  native  population  of 
the  area.  As  Bloom  (2)  has  pointed  out  there  are  many  who  are  still  absolutely 
tied  to  the  seasonal  migrations  of  large  sea  and  land  creatures  which  supply 
most  of  their  food.  Jobs  in  the  accepted  Western  sense  of  the  word  are  almost 
non-existent  in  the  villages  and  it  is  only  recently  that  natives,  as  an  aspect 
of  accommodation  to  the  pressures  of  white  society,  have  begun  to  consider 
them  as  a  possible  substitute  for  what  has  gone  before.  The  increasing  human 
and  decreasing  animal  populations,  and  new  values,  learned  in  schools  with  a 
concomitant  failure  to  acquire  or  use  traditionally  taught  subsistence  skills, 
may  make  it  progressively  more  valid  to  regard  village  life  as  poverty  stricken 
rather  than  as  merely  true  to  a  cultural  heritage.  In  the  cities  the  lives  of  those  ' 
natives  who  have  abandoned  their  village  roots  are  coming  gradually  to  resemble 
those  characterising  the  urban  poor  in  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

Conventional  economic  indices  may  give  a  misleading  picture  of  native  life. 
This  is  because  "poverty"  according  to  current  definition  is  less  a  matter  of  ab- 
solutes than  of  relative  deprivation.  There  is  still  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
apparent  discrepancy  between  achievement  (what  he  has)  and  aspiration  (what 
he  thinks  is  a  reasonable  basic  standard)  is  less  painful  for  the  villager  than 
it  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  middle-class  white  observer.  On  the  other  hand  such 
indices  tell  something  about  the  context  of  health  care.  The  I960  \}J8.  Census, 
for  example,  which  lists  5U7  infant  deaths  per  100,000  Alaska  natives  in  contrast 
to  25.4  for  the  rest  of  the  U.S.,  compares  housing  and  income  figures  for  Anchor* 
age  and  Bethel.  Since  natives  constitute  six  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  Anchorage  popu- 
lation and  approximately  90  per  cent  of  that  of  Bethel  the  figures  suggest  not 
only  a  city-small  town  comparison  but  a  white-native  comparison. 

Bousing. — In  Anchorage  the  percentage  of  substandard  housing  was  12.2  as 
compared  to  94.9  In  Bethel.  Again,  no  traditional  native  housing  reflecting  genera- 
tions of  adaptation  to  a  sparce  harsh  environment  would  meet  minimal  white 
standards.  A  typical  village  home  in  the  area  containing  Bethel  and  Hooper 
Bay  was  described  as  follows  according  to  a  recent  survey  (S) :  ".  .  .  one 
room,  15  feet  wide  by  18  feet  long,  or  270  square  feet,  with  enclosed  entryway. 
Six  people  live  here.  Their  heat  domes  from  a  wood  stove,  their  light  from  a  gas 
lantern.  The  floor  is  made  of  rough  planking.  Water  Is  carried  from  the  nearest 
supply.  Human  waste  is  deposited  in  five  gallon  cans  .  .  .  wet  clothing  strung 
from  wall  to  wall  ...  the  exterior  (Is)  tarpaper  over  weathered  wood,  cor- 
rugated iron  or  aluminum."  As  viewed  by  this  consultant  who  visited  many  such 
homes,  they  reflect  a  somewhat  less  efficient  adaption  of  the  traditional  half- 
buried  sod  and  driftwood  structures  designed  to  retain  heat  and  furnish  pro- 
tection against  chilling  wet  winds  and  snow.  In  this  sense  they  are  part  of  a 
culture  which,  in  the  process  of  change,  Is  abandoning  traditional  materials  In 
favor  of  articles  from  the  white  world.  During  our  visits  we  observed  no  evi- 
dence of  overt  dissatisfaction  with  the  dwellings;  however,  it  seems  likely  that 
with  the  acquisition  of  white  values  such  dissatisfaction  will  develop,  especially 
as  natives  have  increasing  contract  with  white  standards  and  housing.  Thus,  on 
the  highest  ground  at  Hooper  Bay  there  is  a  collection  of  government  buildings 
to  which  the  natives  are  exposed  including  a  school,  clink  building,  and  housing 
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for  BIA  teachers.  Indeed,  there  have  been  some  reports  of  self-conscious  attempts 
to  "clean  up11  in  occasional  households  before  a  visit  from  the  "gussuks,"  and 
evidence  that  some  villagers  wonld  like  to  "afford  to  live  like  the  gussuk."  (3) 
What  cannot  be  denied  is  that  this  type  of  housing  is  conducive  to  spreading  the 
tuberculosis,  general  respiratory  infections  and  otitis  media  which  plague  vil- 
lagers throughout  the  state.  Its  impact  on  the  white  visitor  is  revealed  in  a 
comment  of  a  U.S.  Public  Housing  Administration  Commissioner:  "I've  never 
seen  anything  like  it,  even  in  the  worst  slums  of  our  major  cities."  (3,  p.  10). 

The  mental  health  impact  of  living  at  such  close  quarters  Is  hard  to  gauge. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  customary  exposure  to  sights  and  sounds 
which  are  prohibited  to  middle-class  white  children  and  viewed  by  them  only 
accidentally  increases  vulnerability  to  psychiatric  disturbance. 

Income. — The  percentage  of  families  in  1960  with  an  income  of  lees  than 
$3000  yearly  was  7.7  in  Anchorage  and  69.4  in  Bethel ;  the  median  yearly  income 
was  $8120  as  cor  .pared  with  $1745.  Data  from  Hooper  Bay  gathered  in  1966  re- 
flect the  economic  situation  in  a  larger  than  average  village.  Of  the  seventy 
village  households  listed  in  1966  Just  under  half  averaged  less  than  $2000  cash 
income  from  all  sources,  and  over  85%  of  all  families  received  less  than  $3000. 
For  69  adults  interviewed  by  a  rehabilitation  team  from  Anchorage  the  cash  in- 
come source  excluding  general  assistance  welfare  (which  from  the  BIA  averaged 
$212  for  33  households)  including  only  16  per  cent  from  seasonal  work,  20  per 
cent  from  state  categorical  welfare,  13  per  cent  from  fur  trapping,  11  per  cent 
from  making  baskets  and  5  per  cent  other.  ( 1 ) 

These  flgureu  reflect  a  relatively  new  but  rapidly  growing  Alaskan  phenome- 
non, i.e.  welfare  and  unemployment  payments.  Several  native  informants  (in- 
terviewed in  all  three  areas  visited)  referred  spontaneously  to  welfare  or  un- 
employment payments  as  having  a  deleterious  impact  upon  native  life  and 
character  similar  to  the  Impact  upon  physical  health  of  such  white  transmitted 
illness  as  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease.  The  nature  of  comment  varied  with 
age.  Thus,  an  older  inhabitant  of  Bethel  who  had  had  no  formal  schooling  showed 
us  photographs  taken  in  the  early  1920*8  indicating  that  the  existing  houses 
were  in  better  repair,  and  that  the  Inhabitants  raised  chickens  and  were  more 
economically  resourceful  than  at  present.  She  attributed  the  deterioration  of 
the  town  to  an  erosion  of  native  initiative,  due  in  turn  to  the  presence  of  welfare 
payments  and  other  handouts.  The  real  problem  she  said  was  "too  many  gus- 
suks "  She  also  referred  scornfully  to  50  or  60  shack*  on  the  outskirts  of  town, 
containing  about  400  people  (out  of  a  popnlation  of  170m  as  "the  slnm"  and  said 
that  these  were  families  who  didn't  want  to  work  and  had  drifted  into  Bethel 
from  ont lying  villages  hoping  to  get  on  the  welfare  list  A 

A  younger  more  militant  man,  college  edncated,  spoke  in  a  manner  reminis- 
cent of  black  power  advocates  in  other  states.  "We  don't  wa^nt  to  be  given  any- 
more/' he  said  "We  want  to  be  helped  to  do  things  for  ourselves,  and  to  make 
our  own  decisions."  The  enrrent  fight  for  native  land  claims  was  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  him  and  other  young  people  of  the  edncated  class. 

Employment  and  the  growing  need  for  cash, — The  Hooper  Bay  study  (1) 
provides  data  which  may  be  extrapolated  to  other  areas,  understanding  that  in 
larger  towns  such  as  Bethel  there  is  more  conventional  employment,  and  in 
the  majority  of  villages  which  are  smaller  there  is  less.  In  September  1966  the 
Hooper  Bay  labor  force  inclnded  80  men  of  whom  78  per  cent  was  considered 
unemployed,  and  58  women,  90  per  cent  of  whom  were  labelled  unemployed. 
Aside  from  the  Native  Store  and  the  airport  the  major  employer  Is  the  federal 
government  which  utilizes  the  services  of  maintenance  men,  cooks,  and  various 
aides  attached  to  the  BIA  or  the  PHS.  As  indicated  above  most  employment  is 
parttime.  Additional  cash  Income  may  be  obtained  dnrlng  July  and  August 
by  ablebodled  men  who  work  at  the  canneries  In  Bristol  Bay,  flght  brush  fires, 
or  engage  in  temporary  duty  in  the  National  Onard.  These  data  are  difficult  to 
evalnate  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  poverty  because  of  the  con  tinning  impor- 
tance of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  because  of  traditional  Eskimo  attitudes  which 
still  make  it  difficult  for  many  to  conform  to  regular  work  schedules  imposed 
by  other  people.  The  value  of  money,  however,  i»  increasingly  appreciated  as 
it  may  be  exchanged  for  items  essential  to  local  survival;  outboard  motors, 
snow  machines,  gasoline,  oil.  guns,  nylon  fish  nets,  and  commercially  made 
winter  clothing  and  rubber  boot*  which  are  replacing  items  formerly  made  in  the 
village.  One  of  the  health  aides,  a  yonng  woman  recently  moved  back  to  her 
home  village  from  Bethel,  told  ns  that  she  doesn't  even  own  a  porky  and  her 
only  cold-weather  outer  garment  is  a  leather  coat  purchased  In  Anchorage. 
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Another  indication  of  growing  appreciation  for  cash  is  the  rapid  rise  in  prices 
for  local  craft  items  such  as  baskets  and  dolls.  There  is  no  tonrism  in  Hooper 
Bay  but  some  of  these  are  sent  ont  for  sale  in  Bethel  and  Anchorage. 

C.  Education 

Formal  education  is  a  relatively  recent  development  for  the  bnlk  of  Alaska 
natives.  This  is  reflected  in  data  from  the  Hooper  Bay  study  (1)  comparing  age 
with  educational  achievement  In  the  age  range  of  45  and  over  men  had  com- 
pleted on  the  average  2.4  years  and  women  2.2  years  of  schooling.  In  the  group 
between  ages  18  and  24  the  men  had  completed  an  average  of  9.7  and  the  women 
8.5  years  of  schooling.  These  figures  Indicating  an  average  Jnnior  high  school 
level  for  young  adnlts,  may,  however,  be  misleading  in  terms  of  what  has  actually 
been  received.  The  Burean  of  Indian  Affairs  which  administers  an  extensive 
system  of  local  grammar  schools  in  addition  to  its  few  boarding  high  schools  has 
been  under  attack  tor  years,  and  the  complaints  are  currently  at  a  peak.  Details 
may  be  obtained  elsewhere.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report  the  following  general 
criticisms,  regularly  heard  or  read  in  Alaska  publications  may  be  repeated:  1) 
the  quality  of  secondary  education,  especially  in  ungraded  high  schools,  is  in- 
adequate to  prepare  stndents  either  for  college  or  for  Jobs;  2)  primary  educa- 
tion utilises  materials  and  content  unfamiliar  to  students  and  irrelevant  to 
native  life;  3)  the  practice  of  transporting  students  far  from  their  homes  and 
communities  to  boarding  high  school  for  nine  months  of  the  year  causes  emotional 
difficulties  and  further  complicates  the  problems  of  native  cultural  transition. 

Critics  have  pointed  to  an  elevated  high  school  drop  out  rate  and  an  even  higher 
rate  for  those  students  who  have  been  able  to  enroll  In  the  University  of  Alaska. 
The  degree  to  which  these  last  are  due  to  inadequate  preparation  or  to  cultnral 
difficulties  and  insufficient  money  for  clothing  and  other  prestlgefnl  items  re- 
mains a  matter  of  controversy. 

Our  discussion  with  primary  school  teachers  at  the  village  level  indicated  their 
own  awareness  of  the  problems  of  communication  and  understanding.  They 
emphasised  the  poor  command  of  English  by  students  and  parents  and  the 
importance  of  training  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  English  "as  a  second  lan- 
guage." They  also  realized  that  the  emotionally  significant  aspects  of  their 
students'  lives  were  si>ent  in  a  conceptual  and  social  world  far  different  from 
their  own.  Even  the  matter  of  attendance  was  complicated.  Thus,  one  child  of  a 
family  might  come  to  school  on  time  while  another  would  not  appear  until  noon. 
The  child  who  came  earlier  would  cheerfully  explain  that  his  brother  had  been 
asleep  and  that  he  had  not  thought  of  awakening  him. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  that  as  school  attendance  becomes  more  universal, 
and  cash  Jobs  more  desirable,  the  old  skills  are  being  lost.  Several  boys  In  the 
village  don't  know  how  to  use  kayaks.  These  skills  have  traditionally  been  tanght 
by  fathers  to  sons.  Village  boys  from  five  to  nine  conld  regularly  be  seen  hunting 
birds  with  bow  and  arrow.  We  were  told  that  after  returning  from  high  school 
boys  wouldn't  consider  such  means  of  hunting,  and  that  many  were  not  very 
skillful  hunters  even  with  rifles.  The  drastic  changes  which  ranst  be  endured  by 
adolescents  spending  part  of  the  year  In  a  BIA  boarding  school  environment  and 
part  In  a  single-room  village  shack  may  well  have  a  disturbing  Inflnence. 

Dr.  Xachmann  has  been  concerned  with  learning  failures  at  the  primary  school 
level.  Her  data  implicate  the  following  factors  in  many  cases  of  snch  fallnre: 

1)  separation  of  children  from  parents  due  to  hospitalization  at  a  distance; 

2)  hearing  loas  due  to  chronic  otitis  media;  3)  poor  command  of  English;  4) 
social  promotion  wlthont  regard  to  what  actually  has  been  mastered;  5)  dis- 
continuity In  contact  between  pareuts  and  teachers  and  high  turnover  rate  In 
teachers;  6)  disconnection  between  academic  materials  and  home  valnes  and 
experiences. 


The  teachers  felt  that  the  parents  were  interested  and  willing  to  attend  meet* 
Ings  with  the  teachers,  but  that  their  own  educational  lacks  made  It  difficult  for 
them  to  help  their  children.  They,  therefore,  proposed  that  adult  education  be 
tfven  a  high  priority. 

7).  Minority  utatu* 

Members  of  a  minority  group  are  classically  defined  as  socially  visible,  sepa- 
rated from  the  major  sources  of  commnnlty  power,  and  treated  collectively  as 
Inferior  hy  the  dominant  noclety.  The  clear  Identification  of  discriminatory  at- 
titudes by  whites  toward  natives  Is  not  always  easy ;  one  frequently  encountered 
attitnde  may  be  that  noted  by  a  federal  employee  at  Kotzebne :  'Three  qnarters 
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of  the  white  people  here  think  they  are  colonials — and  behave  like  it."  (This  was 
written  in  the  1966  Anchorage  News.)  A  harsher  and  more  disturbing  note  was 
sounded  by  an  old-timer  in  the  "territory"  with  whom  this  consultant  spoke  in  an 
Anchorage  bar :  "There  are  only  two  solutions  to  the  native  problem,"  he  said. 
"One  is  to  make  them  all  white.  The  other?  Well,  maybe  that  guy  Hitler  had  the 
right  idea  with  his  gas  ovens  after  all." 

Some  of  the  impatience  encountered  elsewhere  in  the  Cnited  States  is  begin- 
ning to  become  apparent  among  native  leaders.  This  expressed  in  a  semi -humorous 
way  by  an  Indian :  "We  don't  want  to  be  studied,  we  just  want  Manhattan  back." 
Although  times  have  changed  there  are  still  memories  of  "white  only"  signs  on 
one  side  of  movie  theaters  ;••*••  there  is  always  a  residual  form  of  discrimina- 
tion •  •  *  in  Juneau  they  used  to  have  the  signs  up  •  *  *  now  they  Just  have  the 
habit."  Insistence  upon  participation  in  social  decisions  which  affect  them  is 
growing.  In  Juneau  the  local  native  association  said  that  it  hadn't  been  involved 
in  urban  planning  decisions,  and,  therefore,  came  out  against  it.  Among  other 
things  urban  renewal  is  said  to  turn  owners  into  renters.  This  is  reminiscent  of 
the  complaints  of  Negro  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  and  elsewhere  who  find  them- 
selves displaced  by  renewal  projects  with  no  place  to  go.  Another  issue  with 
similar  emotional  aspects  is  tfcat  of  the  family  planning  which  has  stirred  cries 
of  "genocide"  in  some  quarters. 

The  physicians,  teachers,  social  workers  and  others  with  whom  the  consultant 
was  in  contact  were  all  honestly  committed  to  the  well-being  and  social  progress 
of  their  clients  and  patients.  Even  in  them,  however,  a  note  of  paternalism,  how- 
ever beneficent,  was  occasionally  encountered.  Perhaps  this  is  inevitable  in  deal- 
ing with  predominantly  rural  peoples  with  an  Inadequate  command  of  the 
dominant  language,  and  with  personal  philosophies  which  sometimes  interfere 
with  their  capacity  to  fit  the  expectations  of  the  dominant  group.  The  documented 
failure  of  most  major  businesses  to  hire  native  workers  until  the  very  recent 
past  may  be  due  in  part  to  reality  factors  as  well  as  to  discriminatory  attitudes. 
Thus,  many  Eskimos  who  have  a  tradition  of  spending  their  summers  in  fishing 
camps  may  be  reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to  jobs  which  tie  them  up  through- 
out the  year.  We  heard  repeatedly  from  whites  that  Eskimos  value  personal 
freedom  and  that  the  idea  of  having  a  "boss"  is  not  congruent  with  traditional 
values. 

In  the  section  on  employment  above  some  native  attitudes  towards  whites 
are  listed.  In  general,  based  upon  these  and  other  conversations  with  natives 
several  emergent  attitudes  may  be  identified:  1)  most  prominent  today,  with 
the  newly  formed  natives  association,  is  the  militant  move  for  land  claims  with 
a  series  of  political  implications;  2)  less  obvious,  but  below  the  surface  a 
feeling  that  most  of  the  problems  now  plaguing  the  native  are  due  to  the  incursion 
of  "gussuks";  3)  a  feeling  of  distrust,  expressed  during  an  interview  with  a 
village  council  president,  about  promises  of  white  people  and  hints  of  help 
that  were  never  realized;  4)  associated  with  the  latter,  anxiety  (and  inferred 
but  not  clearly  stated  resentment)  and  confusion  expressed  In  a  guarded 
way  by  a  number  of  people,  concernii  g  lack  of  communication  about  their  chil- 
dren and  other  relatives  who  were  hospitalized;  5)  a  "so  what"  attitude  mixed 
with  resentment  has  been  attributed  by  other  observers  to  adolescents  who 
having  completed  the  prescribed  white  man's  educational  ladder  find  themselves 
with  nothing  to  do  and  no  place  to  go. 

E,  Migration  and  Urbanization 

The  migratory  movements  Identifiable  during  this  consultation  visit  were 
those  from  outlying  villages  to  Bethel,  and  from  Bethel  and  the  villages  to 
Anchorage.  Accurate  data  as  to  number  are  not  available  in  either  instance. 

Bethel  and  Hooper  Bay, — a.  Resettlement. — As  noted  above  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 450  people,  i.e.  forty  or  fifty  families,  in  the  "slum"  on  the  outskirts  of 
Bethel  near  the  river  edge.  An  elderly  Eskimo  informant  attributed  the  move- 
ment of  these  people  into  the  town  from  more  distant  areas  for  their  un  Willi  ng- 
'  ness  to  work  for  subsistence  and  their  wish  for  welfare  checks.  The  public  health 
nurse  said  that  they  were  mostly  "rejects"  from  their  villages.  Rejection  was  for 
deviant  behavior  which  could  include  unwillingness  to  work,  but  was  often  alco- 
holism or  an  act  considered  particularly  disturbing  by  the  Eskimo,  incest. 

Bethel,  with  1,700  people  has  attracted  many  new  inhabitants  because  it 
offers  entertainment  and  cash  paying  jobs  which  are  not  available  in  the  villages. 
Its  ramshackle  dwellings,  peeling  paint,  dirt  roads  and  blowing  litter  seem 
dismal  to  the  first-time  white  visitor  from  other  states,  However,  with  n  movie. 
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scrotal  •tore*  an  airport  with  daily  flight*  from  Anchorage,  a  pott-office,  bush 
airline*  and  area  headquarters  for  the  PHS,  BIA,  and  National  Guard,  it  is  the 
central  point  for  66  villages  In  about  100,000  square  miles.  The  movement  into 
Bethel  of  villagers  from  this  area,  theMo  wer  Yukon  and  Kuakowin  delta,  contrib- 
utes substantially  to  a  yearly  population  growth  estimated  at  about  ten  per  cent 
yearly.  Bethel,  for  all  its  poverty  and  bleakness,  seems  to  hold  the  lore  of  the 
city  of  opportunity  for  outlying  villages ;  they  continue  to  come  although  at  least 
half  of  the  men,  21  years  or  older,  are  not  permanently  employed. 

b.  Circular  Migration  (3 )  .—Perhaps  the  most  acculturated  and  upwardly  mobile 
group  included  those  employed  by  U.S.  federal  installations.  The  construction  of 
new  hospitals  is  clearly  an  incentive  to  migration  and  urbanisation.  Employment 
there  may  be  a  stepping  stone  to  work  in  Anchorage.  In  otter  instances,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  Hooper  Bay  health  aides  who  had  been  an  LPN,  when  per- 
sonal circumstances  dictate  a  move  back  to  the  village,  the  DIH  Service  Unit 
Hospital  experience  gives  the  person  a  certain  automatic  status  and  role  in  the 
village.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not  to  date  been  accompanied  by  an  adequate  or 
predictable  salary.  There  were  hints,  also,  that  the  circular  migration  pattern 
of  an  acculturated  person  with  newly  acquired  skills  may  sometimes  be  accom- 
panied by  lack  of  full  acceptance  by  senior  village  leaders.  This  may  be  com- 
plicated, as  suggested  above,  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  more  mobile  people  ap- 
pear to  be  young  women  while  the  village  council  is  made  up  of  older  men* 

The  Service  Unit  Hospital  in  Bethel,  completed  in  1954,  offers  employment 
with  on-the-job  training  to  a  variety  of  native  personnel  ranging  from  custodial, 
through  clerical,  to  licensed  practical  nurse  status. 

c.  Adolescents  home  from  school — Another  considerable  group  which  might 
be  looked  on  as  circular  migrants  Includes  the  high  school  students,  either  those 
home  for  the  summer  or  those  who  have  graduated.  In  Bethel  "Mom's  Kitchen," 
a  small  restaurant  and  soda  shop,  complete  with  Jukebox  and  attached  ''ballroom,*' 
is  a  popular  gathering  place.  It  was  easily  possible  to  distinguish  the  shy 
villagers  on  pass  from  the  hospital  from  the  self-assured  local  residents.  The 
local  adolescents  whom  we  saw  there  wore  little  that  might  be  considered  native 
in  comparison  with  Hooper  Bay  where  there  was  a  more  obvious  admixture  of  the 
traditional  and  urban.  In  the  latter  area,  where  the  wind  was  still  sharp  and 
raw  and  the  mud  deep  the  thin  slacks  and  sneakers  or  city  shoes  worn  by  some 
seemed  quite  inappropriate  to  the  surroundings.  The  contrast  was  vividly  demon- 
strated in  one  home  where  we  went  to  examine  an  infant's  Injured  arm.  The 
mother's  parka  and  mukluks  on  the  floor,  the  guns  on  the  wall  and  other  equipment 
scattered  about  the  typical  crowded  one-room  shack  provided  an  Incongruous 
background  for  her  high  school  daughter  in  blue  slacks  with  curlers  in  her  hair 
perusing  the  latest  yearbook  with  a  friend.  The  girls  seemed  shy  but  pleasant, 
and  giggled  when  we  asked  them  how  they  planned  to  spend  the  summer.  They 
answered  conventionally  that  they  expected  to  "help"  their  mothers.  A  possible 
reflection  of  a  need  for  privacy  acquired  at  boarding  school  was  the  curtain 
which  shielded  a  corner  where  the  daughter  and  some  other  sisters  slept  This 
area  contained  two  ancient  double  beds.  Platforms  covered  with  bedding  pro- 
vided sleeping  areas  against  the  other  walls  of  the  room.  Another  hint  of 
differing  parental  and  high  school  daughter  perceptions  came  when  the  mother 
spoke  of  her  own  injured  knee.  Laughing,  without  self -consciousness,  she  said 
that  it  happened  when  she  Jumped  out  the  window  to  get  away  from  her  husband 
when  he  was  drunk.  The  daughter  hearing  this  exchanged  glances  with  her 
friend  and  giggled  again. 

Discussion  with  a  15-year-old  younger  brother  of  one  of  the  Hooper  Bay 
residents  with  whom  we  spent  several  hours  elicited  no  obvious  sign  of  conflict 
He  said  that  he  looked  forward  to  leaving  home  for  his  boarding  school  years  and 
that  he  expected,  without  doubt,  to  return  to  his  native  village.  He  expressed 
no  interest  in  a  conventional  Job  and  believed  that  he  would  devote  his  major 
energies  to  subsistence  hunting  and  Ashing  as  did  his  f other  .  While  it  seems 
unlikely  that  he__had  not  <»njridered  tbe  possibility  of  not  returningHie  evid- 
ently did  not  wish  to  confront  it.  The  fact  that  his  older  sister,  home  for  a  

visit  due  to  family  /Illness,  had  worked  successfully  in  Anchorage  did  not  en* 
courage  him  to  say  more.  \  /. 

A  gloomy  picture  of  adolescents  returning  from  boarding  school  was  painted 
by  the  Hooper  Bay  village  council  president  They  did  not  want  to  do  traditional 
work,  he  said,  and  since  there  were  no  jobs  they  remained  idle.  They  slept  until 
late  morning  and  were  most  active  around  midnight  (after  tile  10:00  P.M.  village 
curfew)  when  they  drank  and  gambled.  He  said  that  the  problem  of  returning 
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adolescents  and  alcohol  was  the  leading  one  In  his  village.  One  prominent  aspect 
of  drinking  among  adolescents,  reported  by  another  informant,  is  that  while 
drunk  they  "mock  the  older  menu" 

Anchorage. — The  Welcome  Center  was  established  in  ,1967.  It  represents  a  ' 
first  attempt  by  concerned  citizens  to  cope  with  the  influx  ot  rural  people  into 
an  unfamiliar  urto^bf  environment.  A  major  effort  has  been  to  find  jobs.  It  also 
serves  as  a  social  #ub  where  lonely  people  can  meet  without  going  to  the  bars 
on  Fourth  Avenue.  Wall  placards  advertising  lessons  in  the  Tlinglit  Indian 
language  indicate  that  the  process  of  "revitalisation,"  characteristic  of  other 
minority  groups'  searching  for  their  abandoned  cultural  roots,  may  have  also, 
found  a  local  base.  v 

The  Center  is  in  a  store  building  on  a  downtown  street.  Its  plate  glass  front 
displays  welcoming  signs  stuck  onto  it  with  scotch  tape<  Through  the  glass  may 
be  seen  the  reception  area  and  bulletin  board,  and  further  into  the  interior  are 
chairs,  couches,  a  pool  table,  and  a  small  exhibit  of  native  handicraft  Around 
a  corner,  shielded  by  a  screen,  are  a  few  soft  chairs  for  those  who  wander  iu 
at  night  with  no  place  to  sleep.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  three  were  occupied  by 
heavily  sleeping  men  sprawled  In  uncomfortable-looking  positions.  The  young 
man  at  the  reception  desk,  an  Aleut  who  identified  himself  as  an  elected  member 
of  the  council  of  "users"  of  the  Center,  said  that  they  were  probably  sleeping 
off  drunks.  He  was  tolerant,  noting  thac  he  had  had  an  alcoholic- problem  and 
was  now  attending  A. A.  He  thought  that  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  non-military 
residents  of  Anchorage  were  alcoholic  and  said  that  some  "white  winos"  come 
into  the  Center  for  coffee.  This  did  not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  him, 
however;  be  seemed  proud  of  Jus  (unpaid)  position  at  the  Center  and  was  very 
optimistic  about  its  future. 

We  spoke  at  length  with  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Center,  an  energetic 
attractive  volunteer  worker  who  is  devoting  a  great  deal  of  her  time  to  it.  She 
guessed  that  there  were  as. many  as  100 -visitors  per  week  in  some  of  the  winter 
months,  but  agreed  with  the  young  receptionist  that  during  the  summer  just 
beginning  this  bad  been  reduced  to  perhaps  twenty  per  week.  Previously  it  had 
been  mainly  men  under  thirty-five  (the  age  range  of  approximately  70  per  cent  • 
•  of  the  natives),  but  since  school  has  been  out  for  the  summer  more  young  girls 
have  appeared.   

Many  visitors  are  too  shy  at  first  to  talk.  They  come  in,  stand  around,  and 
look.  They  may  accept  some  coffee.  Eventually  it  becomes  possible  "to  find  out 
what  their  needs  are/1  Some  have  come  seeking  companionship.  Most — especially 
the  young  ones— come  because  they  have  no  Work,  nothing  to  do  and  they  don't 
fit  In  anywhere.  They  may  have  a  little  background  with  motors  from  fishing, 
and  may  be  sent  to  some  local  training  course  or  to  the  BIA.  Four  have  recently 
been  employed  by  the  Alaska  Railroad.  Some  classes  have  been  held  there  on 
various  subjects  or  providing  orientation  to  Anchorage.  The  recently  formed 
Federal  Personnel  Council  includes  personnel  officers  from  all  local  agencies 
with  25  or  more  employees.  They  are  here  one  afternoon  a  week  to  take  jolt 
applications.  This  is  a  tremendous  advance  and  the  Center  is  the  first  centralized 
place  in  which  to  reach  the  natives.  However,  the  harsh  fact  is  that  there  are 
insufficient  lobs  to  go  around ;  up  to  two  or  three  years  ago,  according  to  our 
informants,  no  local  businesses  had  native  employees  and  there  are  still  almost 
none  "visible"  in  hotels  or  restaurants. 

The  Center  is  gathering  momentum.  It  i^  recruiting  new  volunteers,  both 
white  and  native.  There  are  now  three-paid  staff  members*  "intake  and  guidance 
/  people'1  who  have  had  short  courses  in  counselling.  Two  Vista  workers  will  1k> 
assigned  in  mid-July.  Grant  support  has  been  received  from  OEO  and  more  is 
expected  (no  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  funds  from  local  business). 
Another  paid  staff  member  will  come  from  the  Human  Rights  Commission  be* 
cause  of  its  interest  in  possible  job  discrimination. 

The  Center  Is  gradually  expanding  its  functions.  Most  of  the  migrants  into 
Anchorage  probably  visit  there  at  least  once.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
meet  some  Immigrants  from  villages  at  the  airport  as  soon  as  they  disembark. 
Further  contact  with  the  villages  is  planned.  An  "outreach"  program  is  setting 
underway  with  the  publication  of  a  newsletter. 

F.  Native  attitude*  toioard  illness  and  health 

It  is  well  known  that  the  mere  provision  of  health  services  does  not  mean 
that  they  will  be  used.  Studies  of  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro  Inhabitants  of  New 
York  City  have  indicated,  further,  that  the  degree  of  enthnocentrism  tends  to 
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vary  Inversely  with  an  orientation  toward  health  service*  and  advice  provided 
by  the  dominant  white  society.  In  sum,  the  consumer  of  health  services  must 
be  educated  In  order  to  take  effective. advantage  of  what  Is  available. 

Several  special  features  color  the  attitudes  of  the  village  Eskimo. 

The  history  of  epidemic  tuberculosis.— Th\s  almost  resulted' in  his  extinction 
before  it  was  checked.  Along  with  the  high  prevalence  of  other  illness,  particu- 
larly of  a  respiratory  nature,  and  of  accidents  this  produced  a  society  in  which 
people  knew  from  early  life  that  they  might  die  while  stilV  young  and  that  they 
could  reasonably  expect  to  lose  many  friends  or  relatives.  This  situation  Is 
passing  It  is  well  documented  by  Hugtes  in  his  study  of  Gam  bell  on  St. 
Lawrvnc*  Island  (4).  In  our  relatively  brief  contacts  there  was  no  evidence  of 
the  psychological  concomitants  which  might  be  expected  with  such  a  situation  : 
the  villagers  were  realistically  concerned  with  the  possibilities  of  chest  disease, 
however,  and  the  attitude  study  of  Hooper  Bay  in  March  1966  reported  that  of 
78  respondents  40  said  that  they  or  family  members  had  had  tuberculosis  (5). 
While  one  man  asked  uw  to  examine  his  aged  mother-in-law  because  of  her 
psychiatric  symptoms,  his  wife— the  woman's  daughter— anxiously  noted  that 
she  had  had  tuberculosis  years  ago  and  that  she  had  been  coughing  and  losing 
weight  during  the  pest  year. 

Attitudes  Toward  Pny$iciann. — There  was  no  evidence  of  fear  of  consulting 
a  physician.  To  the  contrary,  when  it  became  known  that  two  physicians  from 
Anchorage  were  in  Hooper  Bay  the  usual  daily  clinic  was  swelled  by  a  number 
of  patients  who  had  been  "saving''  their  complaints  for  such  an  occasion.  Several 
of  these  had  been  patients  in  Anchorage  or  Bethel  more  than  once.  They  answered 
detailed  questions  at  length,  submitted  H5  physical  examination,  and  offered 
smiling  and  apparently  sincere  thanks  at  the  end.  One  woman  came  t,»  be 
"checked  up"  because  she  was  approaching  the  end  of  her  twelfth  pregk*'  ney. 
She  seemed  pleased  when  the  doctor  identified  the  fetal  heart  sounds  and  gave 
the  health  aide  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  them.  Another,  late  in  her  tenth 
pregnancy  stopped  us  in  front  of  her  cabin  and  said  that  she  would  have  come 
for  examination  if  she  had  known  of  our  presence.  She  was  especially  concerned 
with  identifying  the  expected  date  of  confinement  as  she  had  planned  to  go  to 
the  "Prematernal  Home"  in  Bethel  for  her  last  week.  (Physicians  in  Bethel 
SU  Hospital  felt  the-  60  to  7§  per  cent  of  village  women  are  now  coming  to 
the  hospital  to  give  birth ;  a  considerable  number  of  these  stop  at  the  Prematernal 
Home  for  some  exercises  and  instructions  during  the  week  to  ten  days  before 
delivery. ) 

At  the, same  time  that  there  was  clear  and  sometimes  inappropriate  eagerness 
for  medical  examination  and  consultation  with  a  physician  (perhaps  Intensified 
by  the  fact  that  the  last  doctor's  visit  had  been  eight  months  earlier  in  October) 
there  was  a  hint  of  ambivalence.  This  was  not  noted  during  the  contact  with 
patients,  tfut  was  inferred  by  the  development  of  rumor  in  the  village.  We  learned 
that  two. rumors  began  circulating  in  the  village  shortly  after  our  arrival.  One. 
which  has  been  repeated  during  visits  of  other  strangers,  was  that  we  weiv 
Russian  spies.  This  is  apparently  part  of  the  local  mythology,  present  at  least 
since  World7  War  II  and  fostered  by  the  knowledge  of  the  military  radar  station 
at  Cape  Romanzof,  19  miles  away. 

The  other  rumor,  more  difficult  to  fathom  since  we  saw  patients  during  clinic 
"jours  each  day  we  were  there,  »as  that  we  vere  refusing  to  see  people  because 
we  wanted  them  to  pay.  This  was  especially  hard  to  understand  since  the 
villagers  have  never  been  treated  by  private  practitioners.  Finally,  we  concluded 
that  this  must  have  stemmed  from  a  prominent  villager  with  whom  we  talked 
immediately  after  arrival.  It  was  his  mother-in-law  whom  we  examined  on  a 
later  day.  When  we  first  talked  with  him  he  didn't  identify  her  as  a  relative, 
Risking  only  of  "some  old  woman  who  lives  over  there,  and  gets  up  early  in  the 
-mprning  and  sits  outside  talking  to  herself."  Because  of  his  poor  command  of 
English  we  said  that  we  would  come  back  with  an  interpreter;  since  it  .was  not 
possible  to  arrange  for  interpretation  that  day,  he,  perhaps,  felt  that  we  did 
not  wish  to  examine  the  old  lady  and,  thus,  initiated  the  rumor. 

This  is  at  least  inferential  evidence  for  the  presence  of  a  particular  sensi- 
tivity— a  readiness  to  be  rejected — underlying  the  over  gratitude  for  medical 
help.  If  so,  this  would  be  an  understandable  consequence  of  life  under  a  system 
of  bene~^Vnt  metrical  care  administered  mainly  through  local  and  partly  trained 
inters jiaries  with  only  irregular  and  unpredictable  visits  from  physicians  and 
trained  nurses — ths  founts  inheads  of  care — themselves.  These  factors  coupled 
with  the  Eskimo's  lack  of  technical  knowledge  and  a  passive  style  of  coping, 
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reinforced  since  childhood,  Increase  the  likelihood  of  their  having  unreal  expec- 
tation of  the  doctors'  powers,  repeated  frustrations  of  which  may  contribute  to 
hidden  n>sentment  ^  ... 

Another  indication  of  ambivalence  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  threats  which 
mothers  sometimes  use  to  discipline  children.  These  identify  white  status  and 
tho  medical  role  if  you  aren't  good  the  Gussuks  will  take  you  away  to  a 

hosDital  .  .  .  the  Gussuk  will  come  and  give  yon  a  shot  .  . 

Attitudes  Toward  Hospitals.— There  is  no  evidence  of  overt  fear  among  the 
adult  population  of  going  to  the  hospital.  In  fact,  hospitalization  figures  suggest 
some'over-use— which  may  be  inevitable  in  view  of  the  lack  of  outpatient  facili- 
ties, particularly  in  remote  stations.  It  is  clear,  however,  on  the  basis  of  many 
conversations  t  aat  tt*  villagers  keenly  feel  the  lack  of  full  communication  with 
hospital  personnel  i  bout  the  progress  of  relatives  or  their  possible  dates  of 
return  home.  Other  observers  have  also  noted  difficulties  in  obtaining  air  trans- 
portation to  get  to  hospitals  which  contribute  to  some  negative  feeling  toward 
the  medical  establishment  A  Bethel  woman  who  had  had  a  grandson  hospital- 
lied  at  the  Alaska  Psychiatric  Institute  said  that  while  there  had  previously 
been  a  stigma  associated  with  mental  Illness  and  some  fear  of  the  hospital  she 
felt  this  to  be  diminishing. 

Traditional  Attitudes  which  may  Interfere  with  Care— Our  conversations  with 
natives  did  not  elicit  information  relevant  to  these.  Professional  colleagues  who 
had  been  in  the  field  from  two  to  five  years  noted  a  few  factors  of  possible 
relevance:  1)  An  Eskimo  attitude  toward  infants  and  young  children  which 
endows  them  with  considerable  power  o'  decision  making,  or  which  (in  opera- 
tional terms)  at  least  permits  them  more  self-determination  than  is  customary 
among  whites.  Thus,  if  a  baby  does  not  want  to  take  his  medication  his  mother 
may  decide  not  to  force  it ;  (2)  Lack  of  acceptance  of  the  germ  theory ;  this  war 
advanced  by  the  public  health  nurse  as  an  explanation  of  her  charges'  reluctance 
to  follow  water  purification  rules  even  in  the  presence  of  evidence  linking  epi- 
demic diarrhea  with  certain  water  sources.  3)  The  Eskimo  tendency  to  extrude 
deviant  members  of  the  community  which  has  been  alluded  to  above.  Perhaps 
this  is  linked  to  the  use  of  ostracism  and  ridicule  rather  than  active  aggression 
as  a  means  of  punishing  nonconformity.  4)  The  belief  that  the  spirit  of  a 
dead  person  enters  into  the  body  of  an  Infant  who  receives  his  name  may,  In  at 
least  one  instance  which  we  encountered,  have  influenced  the  behavior  of  parents 
toward  a  child  who  later  (as  did  the  dead  person)  became  wen  tally  ill.  5)  While 
we  were  toid  by  one  native  informant  of  earlier  practices  of  trying  to  expunge 
mental  illness  through  catharsis  Induced  by  feeding  seal  oil  and  dried  female 
dog  feces  there  was  no  evidence  cf  the  persistence  of  this  practice. 
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THE  HEALTH  SERVICES  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  PERSONNEL 

A.  Distance  and  communication 

Modern  technology  ma!:es  possible  communication  at  a  distance  via  radio- 
telephone, and  the  semi-magical  transport  from  village  to  healing  center  by  air. 
Both  contribute  to  the  unreality  associated  with  absentee  power  and  authority. 
At  the  same  time  they  *iave  become  familiar  accepted  aspects  of  the  system. 
Almost  no  movement  of  hospital  jiersonnel  takes  place  without  their  escorting 
some  child  to  or  from  a  village  to  ttl'H ;  the  child  in  an  airport  with  an  identifica- 
tion tag  around  his  neck  no  longer  arouses  anxiety.  People  refer  in  a  semi-joking 
way  to  the  "airplane  (\.  V  as  a  key  feature  of  the  Eskimo  health  culture.  The 
understandable  end  of  the  line  for  villages  is  the  Bethel  STJH.  From  there 
the  trip  by  commercial  plane  to  Anchorage  is  still  a  journey  into  no-man's  land 
for  many. 
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The  airplane  not  only  brings  the  patient  into  direct  contact  with  remote 
authority,  but  makes  him  disappear  from  the  village  whose  integrity  Is 
threatened  by  his  illness.  This  is  most  marked  when  the  illness  is  psychiatric 
and  emotionally  disturbing  in  nature.  In  these  Instances  the  return  after  hos- 
pitalisation in  Anchorage  for  psychosis  of  a  person  to  his  Tillage  may  be  greeted 
with  apprehension,  or  at  least  with  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Tbe  Hooper  Bay  man 
previously  referred  to  was  obviously  disappointed  when  we  told  him  that  his 
mother-in-law  would  be  sent  to  Bethel' for  physical  evaluation,  but  that  her 
most  disturbing  psychiatric  symptoms  could  probably  be  controlled  by  drugs 
and  that  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  come  back  to  the  villlage  after  Bethel  rather 
than  be  sent  on  to  API.  API  personnel  told  us  that  the  emotional  impact  upon  a 
villager  of  abrupt  transplantation  ioto  that  hospital,  surrounded  by  Whites,  often 
created  more  disturbance  than  had  been  displayed  in  the  initial  illness.  A  number 
of  patients  there  might  have  been  able  to  lead  marginal  lives  in  their  own  vil- 
lages had  local  suppport  been  available.  After  a  period  in  API,  however, 
attempted  returns  were  unsuccessful  and  there  seemed  no  alternative  to  con- 
tinued hospitalization,  or  to  domiciliary  care  if  this  might  some  day  become 
available. 

Vitiate  Jew/.— Hooper  Bay  is  fortunate  hi  having  a  mare  than  usually  experi- 
enced health  aiide  with  an  intelligent  alternate.  How  Ion*  she  can-remain  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  salary  support  is,  however,  doubtful.  Like  other  village  aides 
she  uses  the  radio-telephone  curing  daily  11 :30  A.M.  to  1 :30  P.M.  hours  for  con- 
sultation with  physicians.  The  efficiency  of  this  system  is  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  her  clinic  hours,  held  seven  days  weekly,  are  at  4:00  P.M. ;  thus  advice  on 
problem  cases  must  be  deferred  until  the  next  day.  The  schedule  is  dictated  by 
other  demands  on  her  time.  A  farther  complication  is  that  the  radio  in  the  clinic 
building  has  been  out  of  order  *or  several  months  so  that  she  must  use  the  one 
in  the  BI  A  school  next  door 

While  Hooper  Bay  boasts  a  new  clinic  building,  complete  with  examining 
rooms,  two  bedrooms  and  a  kitchenette,  it  lacks  some  essential  items.  A  young 
Vietnam  veteran,  recently  returned,  presented  himself  for  removal  of  sutures 
placed  in  an  overseas  military  hospital.  Since  no  surgical  scissors  were  avail- 
able they  were  removed  wit*  %.  raror  blade.  Children  with  otitis  media  could 
not  be  adequately  examined  l>  f  use  of  the  absence  of  an  otoscope.  A  13  year  old 
girl  who  came  with  a  possible  recurrence  of  rheumatic  fever  required  a  stetho- 
scope for  complete  examination.  Xone  of  these  were  available  in  the  clinic.  Hie 
aide  said  that  she  had  not  been  taught  to  use  these  instruments,  even  though  as 
an  hPS  she  had  taken  blood  pressures  regularly  in  the  Bethel  Hospital  (no 
blood  pressure  cuff  was  available  in  the  clinic).  When  doctors  made  their  occa- 
sional vistas  they  brought  their  own  instruments. 

•Aspirin  is  a  frequently  prescribed  drug.  Because  it  is  expensive  it  is  not  dis- 
pensed at  the  clinic.  Patients  ar;  told  to  buy  it  at  the  Native  Btore.  While  we 
were  there  the  Store  had  exhausted  its  supplies  of  baby  aspirin. 

In  Hooper  Bay  the  aide  appeared  to  report  cases  for  attention  via  radio  on  the 
basis  of  need.  We  have  heard  that  occasional  aides  in  other  areas  utilise  their 
statu*  to  bolster  their  own  positions  in  their  villages  and  may  not  report  the 
ailments  of  people  Whom  they  don't  like. 

The  president  of  Hooper  Bay  village  coui  oil  was  especially  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  the  last  physician's  visit  had  been  in  October.  He  said  several  times 
that  he  had  written  to  the  Bethel  SUH  about  this  but  had  never  received  a  reply. 

Another  serious  communication  problem  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  health 
aides  is  the  lack  of  adequate  summary  statements  from  Bethel  8UH  about  vil- 
lagers who  have  been  hospitalised  there  and  sent  home.  A  medical  seminary 
would  have  been  moat  helpful  when  we  examined  the  girl  who  had  rheumatic 
fever.  Similarly,  we  saw  an  elderly  man  complaining  of  what  appeared  upon 
examination  to  be  a  retinal  degenerative  process  impairing  his  central  vision, 
and  another  with  chronic  pain  in  the  knee  and  leg.  Both  reported  previous  hos- 
pitalisations in  Bethel  and  Anchorage,  but  the  only  record  was  an  x-ray  note 
from  Anchorage.  Review  of  this  note  with  the  health  aides  revealed  that  they 
were  unable  to  understand  the  technical  language.  Adequate  communication  to 
the  field  will  require  that  reports  be  written  in  a  manner  understandable  to  non- 
professional personnel. 

8UH  level.— The  bright  young  phy  sicians  at  Bethel  appeared  hardworking  and 
devoted  to  their  tasks.  Their  lack  of  maturity,  however,  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  most  upon  finish  lug  their  tour  of  duty  with  DIH  will  return  to  residency 
training.  TMr  need  to  focus  on  immediate  clinical  tasks  and  tho  heavy  patient 
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load  requiring  urgmt  attention  make  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  maintain 
adequate  communications  vtVJx  families  and  villager.  The  service  chief  was  proud 
of  what  they  had  done  and  a  more  adequate  system  of  sending  regular  letters 
to  families  in  outlying  areas  has  Just  been  initiated  The  assignment  of  addi- 
tional clerical  or  preferably  social  work  help  would  improve  the  situation.  Para 
or  subprofessionat  personnel  ure  one  answer  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

/i.  Transience 

TL*s  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  professional  |>ersounel  in  the 
area.  The  problem  of  turn-over  of  nursing  i*»rsonnel  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Kaplan 
in  the  last  Consultant's  Report.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  Bethel  was  facing  the 
loss  of  5  of  its  ft  physicians.  Recruitment  activities  in  DIH  have  not  made  the 
service  attractive  enough  to  bring  many  new  career  physicians  Into  the  system. 
The  bulk  of  them,  therefore,  are  young  men  serving  two  years  in  lieu  of  military 
duty.  There  are,  of  course,  many  advantages  in  professional  people  who  are  not 
part  of  a  bureaucracy  and  are  freer  to  innovate  and  critic! w.  On  the  other  hand 
they  carry  less  weight  as  influences  upon  policy  making  within  the  system.  I  saw 
nothing  leading  me  to  believe  that  these  transient  personnel  were  merely  "putting 
iu  their  time."  On  the  contrary  their  dedication,  energy  and  interest  were 
impressive. 

Perhaps  the  greatest,  and  yet  the  most  subtle,  influence  of  transieuce  is  upon 
the  native  patient  population.  In  most  instances  they  se^m  to  he  able  to  relate 
to  the  health  system  itself  rather  than  to  individual  i>ersonnel.  This  is  fostered 
by  the  fact  that  village  aides  also  tend  to  be  transient  coupled  with  the  already 
noted  perception  of  real  professional  power  and  acumen  as  residing  at  a  dtstance 
at  the  end  of  the  airplane  line,  contributes  to  a  relative  overuse  of  clinic  and 
hospital  and  a  failure  to  assume  responsibility  for  one's  own  health  care.  We  noted 
that  people  would  attend  clinic  hours  in  Hooper  Bay  for  comptaKarts  usually 
treated  by  a  mother  with  a  bandaid  In  most  U.S.  towns.  TV  system  cannot  offer 
the  reassurance  and  long-term  education  for  self-help  that  comes  from  a  person, 
regularly  part  of  the  local  scene,  with  status  who  can  serve  as  a  model  for  Idcnti- 
flctlon  as  well  as  supplying  some  continuity  of  >?are.  This  will  be  noted  in  the 
section  on  training  para  professional  personnel. 

At  the  SUH  level  the  impact  of  physician  transience  was  revealed  in  inter- 
views on  successive  days  with  a  21-year-old  woman  hospitalized  following  a 
suicidal  attempt  by  taking  a  mixture  of  barbiturates,  aspirin,  mellaril  and  INH 
(medication  for  tuberculosis).  She  bad  had  a  previous  admission  for  the  same 
problem.  Oke  many  of  the  psychiatric  patients  we  saw  her  problems  appear  to 
culminate  in  periodic  crises  stimulated  by  situational  shifts  with  less  obvious 
continuing  guilt  or  self- hat  red  than  we  are  accustomed  to  finding  In  white  pa- 
tients in  other  states.  Unable  to  choose  between  divorce  and  continued  life  with 
an  abusive  alcoholic  husband  whom  stic  had  known  since  age  12  ami  whom  she 
said  she  loved;  dhe  and  her  children  were  currently  riving  with  h#-r  mother.  On 
the  first  day  there  was  considerable  evidence  that  the  relationship  with  her  h**. 
band,  unsatisfactory  as  ft  might  be,  provided  her  with  a  stable  link  to  her  past 
and  a  feeling  of  some  permanence  in  an  otherwise  unsettled  world.  By  the  end 
of  the  initial  interview  she  appeared  ready  to  think  more  realistically  about  her 
situation.  The  next  morning  she  said  that  she  had  decided  to  return  once  more 
to  her  husband,  and  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  previous  efforts,  to  make  yet  one 
»)re  attempt  to  repair  the  marriage.  It  was  during  this  interview  that,  with 
some  probing  on  our  part,  she  revealed  that  the  present  suicidal  attempt  was 
temporally  linked  to  her  having  been  told  for  the  first  time  that  the  8UH  r*yKi- 
cian  who  bad  been  serving  In  effect  as  her  general  doctor  for  two  years  was 
going  to  disappear  from  her  life  within  a  few  days.  With  encouragement  she  was 
able,  cautiously,  to  reveal  both  some  feeling  of  loss  and  of  anger  toward  him. 
She  denied,  however  in  spit*  of  acknowledging  the  temporal  association,  that  his 
departure  had  stimulated  the  suicidal  attempt  saying  that,  while  she  had  never 
really  thought  about  it  she  knew  in  hack  of  her  mind  that  the  Bethel  doctors 
usually  left  after  one  or  two  years  and  that  her  doctor  would  be  no  exception. 
Late  that  afternoon  we  encountered  the  imtient  in  "Mom's  Kitchen."  Dressed  in 
slacks,  hoots  and  leather  Jacket,  with  a  scarf  tied  around  her  head  she  entered 
with  a  female  friend  and  seemed  relatively  cheerful.  She  told  us  that  she  had 
talked  with  her  doctor  that  day  and  that  he  had  given  her  a  pass  to  go  into  town. 
When  wc  returned  to  Bethel  from  Hoofier  Bay.  on  the  day  before  her  doctor  was 
scheduled  to  depart,  we  learned  that  on  the  following  day  she  had  left  the  hos- 
pital without  emission  and  had  been  discharged.  "AWOL." 
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It  seems  likely  that  with  an  adequately  trained  mental  health  technician 
on  the  scene  to  provide  a  continuing  relationship  for  the  patient,  with  super- 
vision from  the  MHU,  a  more  satisfactory  treatment  course  might  be  evolved. 

C.  Iniragenoy  communication:  Vista  program 

This  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  health  scene  in  a  state  where  direct  service 
by  federal  agencies  has  been  traditional  and  where  so  many  primary  socio- 
economic  problems  basic  to  health  maintenance  continue  to  exist  It  to  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  report  to  offer  a  complete  review  of  the  situation.  Those  aspects 
most  closely  related  to  MHU  function  are  discussed  in  the  section  on  the  MHU. 
Hero  we  will  mention  only  the  Vista  workers  since  they  are  so  much  a  part 
of  the  village  scene. 

Wo  spent  several  hours  with  the  Vista  wo.  , ere  at  Hooper  Bay,  and  beard 
opinions  about  Vista  from  white  and  native  personnel  there  and  in  Bethel. 
These  are  intelligent,  interested  young  people  whose  effectiveness  Is  impaired 
by  their  lack  of  a  real  task  and  role  in  the  village.  Some  of  the  "projects"  they 
are  encouraged  to  undertake,  e.g.  "Campflre  girls"  and  "Boy  Scouts"  seem 
Irrelevant  and  even  inappropriate  to  a  hunting  and  fishing  village.  While  in- 
terested in  community  organisation  they  are  not  equipped  to  deal  with  village 
council  members  in  terms  of  maturity,  status  or  real  connections  with  sources 
of  U.S.  economic  power  This  leads  to  a  view  of  them  by  some  as  well  meaning 
but  Impotent.  A  real  problem  lies  In  the  ambiguity  of  their  status  as  agents 
of  the  federal  government,  which  ha*  created  their  positions  and  which  pays 
their  salaries.  One  reflection  of  this  was  in  the  efforts  of  the  Hooper  Bay 
worker  to  gather  signatures  committing  the  signer  to  pay  $5.00  for  participation 
in  tho  new  village  electrification  system.  We  were  told  that  Kooper  Bay  has 
lieen  wlected  for  electrification  but  that  some  indication  of  the  people's  willing- 
ms*  to  support  It  is  wanted.  The  Vista  workers  problem  lay  in  the  fact,  pre- 
viously unrecognised  by  him  that  as  a  circulator  of  the  petition  he  became 
Identified  a*  a  government  agent  rather  than— as  he  wished  to  be — someone 
considered  hh  part  of  the  village. 

In  Bethel  an  Eskimo  woman  Maid  that  all  the  Vista  workers  did  was  teach 
the  young  girls  to  dance  and  wear  lipstick.  Elsewhere  we  heard  criticism  of 
Vista  worker**  proimsals  for  local  craft  or  industry  development.  One  such 
remark  dealt  with  a  proposal  to  sell  seal  oil.  The  critic  noted  that  villagers 
who  had  enough  seal  oil  to  wll  were  those  with  .-ifflclent  cash  so  they  didn't 
need  the  extra  money :  those  without  cash  needed  the  oil  more  than  the  money 
they  could  get  for  It.  The  Integration  of  Vista  workers  into  nativs  community 
life  Is  an  issue  that  may  deserve  examination.  In  at  least  one  case  from  another 
village  which  was  brought  to  our  attention  the  workers  resigned  feeling  that 
they  had  no  role.  They  noted,  among  other  matters,  that  in  that  Isolated  setting 
the  few  people  immobilised  by  weather  had  to  devote  almost  all  their  time 
to  subsistence  activities  during  the  winter  and  that  in  the  summer  the  village 
was  deserted  because  the  people  were  out  at  fishing  <*ainps. 

A>.  The  problem  of  training  paraprofessional  workers:  Alternative  possibilities 
Much  of  the  foregoing  suggests  that  a  major  factor  interfering  with  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  health  service  system  is  the  lack  of  trained  native 
pi  rsonnel.  These  are  needed  both  In  the  villages  end  Anchorage.  In  the  absence 
of  a  pool  of  iieople  with  a  college,  or  even  an  adequate  secondary  school  back- 
ground, they  will  be  trained  relatively  quickly  at  the  para-  or  sub-professional 
level.  While  there  has  been  some  prior  discussion  of  people  trained  as  com- 
munity developers  these  suggestions  are  aimed  specifically  at  the  preparation 
of  health  workers. 

Needs  at  the  Village  and  Service  Vnit  level.— The  fulfillment  of  these  re- 
quires that  a  helper  be  a  resldentially  stable  Inhabitant  of  the  village  or  town, 
and  part  of  its  information  and  communication  system.  A  permanent  white 
resident  might  have  these  characteristics,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  a  native 
would  have  access  to  local  Information  and  be  part  of  the  local  social  structure. 
Some  of  the  more  obvious  needs  may  be  summarised  under  the  heading  of  "five 
C's" :  Communication,  Continuity,  Case  Finding.  Counseling  and  Consultation.  , 

a.  Communication.  This  wonid  Involve  mainly  patients,  their  families,  and 
8UH  personnel.  Such  communicarlor,.  Is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of 
young  children  and  infanta  who  may  he  transferred  on  to  ANMC  without  family 
participation  in  the*  planning  process  or  definite  information  about  what  to 
expect  in  the  future.  This  Is  also  true  for  children  who  remain  for  long  periods 
of  time  In  the  8UH. 
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b.  Continuity.  The  patient  or  client  should  he  nblo  to  wre  the  same  person 
on  a  regular  basis,  before  and  after  hospitalization  if  such  Incomes  necessary. 
The  absence  of  a  sense  of  meaningful  stable  relationship  vvtth  n  trained  hell»er 
may  he  a  key  problem  in  motivating  patients  to  follow  medical  directives.  The 
lack  of  support  from  such  n  relationship  may  well  contribute  to  the  rei>eated 
suicidal  gestures  encountered  in  late  ndolosi-ent  or  young  adult  members  of 
the  SI'  imtient  group. 

c.  Cane  Finding.  In  the  past  this  effort  ha-  -wi  directed  primarily  to  tuber- 
miosis.  The  public  health  nurse  on  her  rounds  is  still  alert  to  this  as  well  as 
to  other  indications  of  illness.  Now,  in  addition,  increasing  attention  should 
be  paid  to  mvident-proneness,  alcoholism  (with  associated  impulsiveness  nnd 
child  neglect)  and  emotional  and  behavioral  disorders,  jmrticularly  in  adoles- 
cents. Sometimes  early  identi ligation  of  these  as  well  as  family  crises  may 
l>ermit  intervention  before  maladaptive  patterns  l>econic  ingrained. 

d.  CounxrHbiff.—-  { 1)  On  an  individual  theraiteutic  basis  this  can  supplement 
or  replace  (with  su[>ervi.sion  I  the  efforts  of  psychiatrist  or  trained  psychiatric 
casework  with  emotionally  disturbed  people.  It  may  have  preventive  usj»ects 
as  with  pregnant  or  postiiartum  women.  It  may  overlap  with  vocational  counsel- 
ling for  adolescents.  The  counsellor  should  also  be  trained  to  administer  tran- 
quillizing or  energizing  drugs,  sedatives  or  other  psychiatrically  active  medi- 
cation. Family  or  martial  counselling  is  a  natural  extension  of  this  type  of 
work. 

(2)  Group  counselling  may  have  social  theraiN'Utic  aspects  as  with  group« 
of  alcoholic  patients  or  therapeutic  social  clubs;  it  may  he  an  economical  way 
of  dealing  with  relatives  of  psychiatric  patients  or  children  away  for  long  stays 
in  hospitals. 

(3)  Community  counselling  which  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  education 
may  be  aimed  at  reducing  the  pressure  within  villages  to  extrude  behavioral 
deviates  who  might  then  I>ccoiuc  i>er!nunent  residents  of  AIM  or  city  slums. 
This  implies  that  the  worker  should  have  some  status  as  well  as  skills  in  influ- 
encing group  attitudes,  e.g.  in  village  council  meetings.  Another  educational 
aim  is  the  effective  utilization  of  available  health  services. 

e.  Consultation. — This  may  include  assistance  to  or  collaboration  with: 

1.  Judges  or  magistrate  regit' ding  the  mental  status  or  disposition  of 
defendants. 

2.  Vistn  personnel, 
tt.  BIA  teachers. 

4.  Public  health  nurse. 

5.  Village  general  health  aide. 

Seeds  at  the,  Urban  Level  {e.g.  Anchorage). — Many  of  the  needs  listed  above 
aro  present  in  the  larger  centers  of  imputation  as  well  as  in  the  villnges.  The 
training  of  native  aides  here  will  not  only  provide  extra  hands  and  sjiecial  eom- 
mUiiicative  skills,  hut  will  help  build  a  l>adly  needed  reseivolr  of  jieople  who 
might  later  go  into  more  advanced  education. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  problems  of  a  kind  ijresent  in  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing cities.  Anchorage  and  other  Alaskan  cities.  Just  as  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton, receive  uneducated  rural  migrants  and  are  developing  a  semi- permanent 
welfare-dependent  class  including  individuals  receiving  Aid  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. The  following  arc  a  few  of  the  additional  needs  present  in  the  lnrger  urban 
centers : 

a.  Counselling  in  migrant  reception  or  community  adjustment  centers  for  new 
arrivals. 

1).  Ctilization  of  knowledge  of  community  resources,  job  i>ossibiiities,  etc.  (ac- 
tivities more  nkin  to  those  of  traditional  social  work)  in  advising  clients  and 
helping  to  stabilize  families. 

c.  Functioning  a*  neighliorhood  group  or  block  workers. 

d.  Acting  a.s  liaison  to  developing  native  associations, 

e.  Liaison  between  AXHA.  ST II  and  village  level,  including  necessary  liaison 
with  other  mental  health  relevant  agencies  such  as  AIM. 

Rolv  Definition  of  Workt  r.s.  —  Most  of  the  needs  and  tusks  described  above  nave 
immediate  relevance  to  the  resi>onslbilities  of  the  Mental  Health  Cnit.  Some, 
however,  may  Im»  more  clearly  seen  as  falling  within  the  purview  of  traditional 
social  work.  Others  are  more  closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  village  health 
aide  or  the  public  health  nurse.  (Souls  commonly  included  under  the  heading  of 
"community  development"  have  not  \hh>u  listed  since  prior  ex|>erienee  suggest 
that  a  more  preci.se  and  narrow  role  delinition  will  facilitate  the  development  of 
a  new  class  of  |>ara  professional  health  |>ersonnel. 
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The  concept  of  associate  support  to  professional  in  tire  mental  health  related 
disciplines  is  now  new.  Beginning  with  records  from  Hull  House,  through  the 
early  writings  of  Alchorn  (Alchorn,  A.  Wayward  Youth),  to  the  graded  series 
of  technician  roles  in  each  of  the  health  areas  evolved  during  World  War  II, 
the  idea  has  been  discussed  and  put  into  action  with  demonstrated  success.  The 
problem  faced  by  DIH  is  to  decide  what  model  to  use,  and  what  training  will 
be  most  effective.  A  variety  of  models  are  currently  employed  in  other  states. 
In  Maryland,  for  example,  the  state  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  has  devel- 
oped a  one-year  training  program,  analogous  to  the  LPX  curriculum  in  nursing, 
t»  prepare  high  school  graduates  for  institutional  work  with  mental  patients 
(1).  Budgeted  positions  for  such  personnel  have  been  established  and  are  being 
filled  Beginning  with  the  Purdue  program  (2),  a  number  of  community  colleges 
have  developed  a  two  years'  Associate  in  Arts  curriculum,  for  mental  health 
technicians.  Pearl  and  Riessman's,  New  Careers  for  the  Poor,  advocated  exten- 
sive training  of  indigenous  personnel  for  health  work  in  their  own  urban  poverty 
areas.  Projects  at  Howard  University  (3)  and  Lincoln  Hospital  In  the  Bronx  (4.) 
have  modified  the  base  upon  which  community  college  technician  programs  were 
to  be  built  (5).  These  approaches  and  more  recent  ones,  as  well  as  problems  In 
curriculum  construction  are  reviewed  by  Vidaver  In  his  paper,  "The  mental 
health  technician :  Maryland's  design  for  a  new  health  career,"  presented  at  the 
May  1068  meeting  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association. 

a.  Alternatives  Open  to  DIH. — The  needs  are  clear.  Holes  for  para  professional 
workers  have  been  established  and  are  in  the  process  of  evolution  in  various 
centers  throughout  the  nation.  The  problems  to  be  solved  by  DIH,  at  an  admin- 
istrative level,  are  to  define  the  nature  of  the  workers  to  be  produced;  to  decide 
who  will  conduct  the  training:  and  to  which  sub-unit  of  the  AXHA  the  workers 
will  be  attached.  Perhaps  It  will  be  jwssible  to  produce  a  type  of  worker  who  can 
be  assigned  to  one  of  several  sub-unit*,  defending  rpon  need,  where  additional 
on-the-job  training  to  fit  specific  requirements  might  be  accomplished.  At  any 
rate,  given  budgetary  8iipi>or\  the  nature  of  the  end-product  w  111  fce  a  function 
of  the  character  and  background  of  the  trainee  as  well  as  of  a  particular  curri- 
culum ;  and  these  factors  will,  in  turn,  be  determined  in  part  by  the  reservoir  of 
potential  trainees. 

The  following  are  three  of  a  number  of  possibilities  which  deserve  considera- 
tion: 

(1)  The  mental  health  technician. — This  person  would  be  assigned  to  the 
Mental  Health  I  nit  and  would  serve  as  Its  local  and  regional  arm,  relating  both 
to  the  SUH  and  to  headquarters  at  Anchorage.  Training  would  be  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  Mental  Health  Unit  with  the  collaborative  help  of  Social 
Services  and  the  various  Medical  Services.  Depending  upon  the  duration  and 
intensity  of  training  it  would  include,  to  various  degrees,  work  related  to  the 
following  clusters:  Interviewing  techniques,  consultation  techniques  (including 
those  suitable  for  such  desperate  groups  as  families  of  patients  returning  home 
from  hospital  or  teachers  unable  to  "discipline"  their  classes),  group  work,  com- 
munity organisation,  chronic  Illness  (Including  familiarity  with  all  of  the  fac- 
tors which  stem  from  chronicity  as  a  "way  of  itfe"),  and  educational  techniques. 

(2)  The  social  work  aide. — This  person  would  be  assigned  to  Social  Services, 
acting  as  its  local  and  regional  arm.  Training  would  be  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  Social  Services  with  Intensive  and  Integral  collaboration  by  the  Mental 
Health  Vnit  and  related  groups  representing  the  mental  health  disciplines. 

(&)  The  health  and  welfare  aide. — This  person  would  be  detailed  to  DIH  or 
work  closely  on  a  collaborative  basis  with  either  the  Mental  Health  Unit  or 
Social  Services.  His  base  would  be  one  of  the  state  "sendee  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hyiene  or  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Ir  this  last 
Instance  the  worker  would  be  part  of  the  RASSP  Program.  Another  possibility 
would  be  the  development  of  an  aide,  perhaps  on  the  order  of  an  LPN,  to  the 
Public  Health  Nurse.  Training  would  be  collaborative  between  the  sponsoring 
state  agency,  the  Mental  Health  T'nit,  and  Social  Services. 

Possible  Sources  of  Trainees. — In  general  these  would  be  exi»eeted  to  be  ambi- 
tious, upwardly  mobile  i*eople.  Our  experience  at  Bethel  and  Hooper  Bay  sug- 
gests that  these  are  more  apt  t^  be  young  women  than  men,  but  this  may  be  an 
isolated  impression.  There  Is  «ome  evidence  from  other  minority  groups  that 
young  adult  females  relate  more  easily  and  less  competitively  to  numbers  of 
the  dominant  society,  feel  their  own  Independent  strivings  less  threatened,  and 
may  evoke  fewer  hostile  or  rejection  responses.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
sources  in  the  Aiaska  Native  Area  : 
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a.  Licensed  Practical  Nurses. — Additional  'raining  may  provkV  an  oppor- 
tunity for  these  people  to  move  np  a  career  ladder.  They  are  already  familiar 
with  hospital  pr  tice,  with  the  problems  of  communicating  \v\th  whites,  and 
to  some  degree  with  the  dominant  social  structure. 

f>.  Village  Health  Aides. — Most  of  these  people  are  not  as  adequately  trained 
&s  might  be  desirable.  Like  the  LPN's,  however,  they  have  already  certain  basic 
technical  and  communicative  skills  which  would  immensely  facilitate*  new 
learning. 

c.  High  scnool  graduates  who  might  be  recruited  while  still  in  school  for  an 
additional  12  to  24  month  training  program.  This  might  prove  an  important 
source  of  young  men  who  would  otherwise  be  returning  to  their  villages  with 
no  occupational  niche.  One  of  (these  individuals  might  later  be  recrudited  for 
advanced  college  or  professional  school  education. 

Possible  Sources  of  Difficulty.— It  will  probably  be  impossible  to  avoid  the 
problems  that  come  with  marginality  when  a  native  becomes  a  go-between  with 
the  domical*  white  group.  Complicating  tfcfrroay  be  conflicts  with  the  village 
status  and  kinship  system,  problems  around  confidentiality  and  privacy,  and 
petty  jealousies.  Several  upward:  v  mobile  people  who  might  fill  the  para  profes- 
sional roles  are  known  to  the  Met/al  Health  Unit  psychiatrist  because  of  their 
emotional  conflicts.  Of  course,  the  very  fact  of  self -referral  Implies  a  degree 
of  insight  which  may  he  an  importer  ♦  asset.  With  these  considerations  in  mind, 
H  seems  clear  t*at  personal  counseling  will  be  an  inescapable  aspect  of  any 
training  program. 
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t  THB  ILLNESS  PREVENTION  SYSTEM 

This  report  will  not  Attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  primary  prevention. 
As  indicated  ea  rider  thffre  is  some  evidence  that  many  Eskimos  do  not  accept  the 
germ  theory  of  disease.  In  the  psychiatric  field  we  hare  already  discussed  some 
of  the  social  factors  which  may  produce  heightened  vulnerability. 

A.  The  problem  of  case/fading 

The  importance  of  extending  early  identification  of  disturbance  to  the  psychi- 
atric and  interpersonal  areas  was  indicated  above.  Hie  sensitivity  of  villagers 
to  respiratory  illness  in  their  children  results  in  a  number  of  infants  with  mild 
tempera  lures  and  runny  noses  being  brought  to  clinic.  On  the  other  hand  the 
average  three  to  four  year  old  encountered  in  Hooper  Bay  was  apt  to  exhibit 
a  notable  nasal  discharge  without  evidence  of  much  discomfort  and  was  not 
brought  in  by  his  mother.  The  Bethel  public  health  nurse  looked  routinely  into 
children's  ears  searching  for  evidence  of  otitis  as  we  made  rounds  in  the  homes, 
and  asked  about  people  who  didn't  seem  well.  On  the  whole  it  seems  probable 
that,  with  the  exception  of  infants  and  very  young  children,  disease  must  produce 
significant  discomfort  in  the  patient  or  in  others  before  he  becomes  a  case. 

Reduction  of  disability:  the  ambulatory  patient 

There  is  no  well-organised  system  of  follow-up  outpatient  care.  A  more  ade- 
quately trained  health  aide  might  be  able  to  handle  ibis  in  the  village  where 
she  knows  most  of  the  families.  In  Bethel  a  stogie  public  health  nurse  tries 
to  stay  abreast  of  difficulties  throngh  a  system  of  home  visiting.  Over  five  years, 
as  the  most  stable  member  of  the  local  health  group,  she  has  come  to  know  a 
large  number  of  the  villagers  and  such  other  potentially  influential  persona  as 
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minister*,  social  workers,  teachers  and  others  whom  she  will  not  hesitate  to 
ask  for  help  if  necessary.  The  main  focus  was  on  children  and  medications. 
We  discovered,  for  example  (and  this  could  not  be  atypical),  severed  half  ^filled 
bottles  of  INH  from  1967  in  a  home  in  which  two  children  were  supposed  bo 
have  been  taking  four  tablets  daily  on  a  rtaular  basis.  Use  father  who  oame  in 
while  we  were  in  the  house — mother  could  not  be  found — said  tixat  since  the 
ktag  salmon  were  in  he  had  been  fixing  his  boat  and  nets  and  didn't  have  time 
to  look  after  the  children.  In  another  case  where  a  boy  had  had  surgery  for  stra- 
bismus the  nurse  noted  that  he  was  not  wearing  his  glasses.  The  mother  brought 
them  out  from  a  safe  place  where  they  had  been  carefully  put  in  order  to  avoid 
being  broken. 

Paradoxically,  the  villages  because  of  their  very  isolation  and  lack  of  develop-  <- 
men*  may  permit  the  kind  of  marginal  existence  for  some  psychdatrically  HI  StJ 
people  tfaat  is  not  possible  to  a  more  highly  developed  area.  This,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  othe^  villagers  to  have  an  eccentric  person  around. 
Thus,  when  we  landed  in  Hooper  Bay  Dr.  Bloom  encountered  a  former  patient, 
the  only  Eskimo  narcotics  addict  he  had  seen.  The  man  had  gone  back  to  his 
native  village  as  a  form  of  self-protection  sine*  ao  narcotics  were  available. 
Similarly,  In  Bethel  we  saw  a  chronic  schizophrenic  who  was  tolerated  and  did 
some  odd  jobs  On  the  other  hand  there  are  bow  a  c&ses  of  people  Quite  capable  of 
work  who  were  not  permitted  to  do  so  in  their  villages  after  an  acute  schizo- 
phrenic episode,  ^ome  of  these  apparently  became  hospital  based  drifters  in 
Anchorage.  One  such  patient  who  bad  been  at  API  for  schizophrenia  and  AN  MO 
for  tuberculosis  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  ANIMC  lobby,  on  the  street  and  at 
the  Welcome  Center.  He  had  been  there  for  severs \  years  and, had  severed  all 
ties  with  his  village  and  family. 

RESEARCH  ISSUES 

Broad  fields  which  have  attracted  investigators  of  developing  peoples  in  the 
past  have  been  oriented  mainly  to  their  soclc-c'iltures  or  to  their  health  systems 
including  particular  forms  of  illness  and  treatment  modalities.  Hughes'  study 
of  acculturation  on  St  Lawrence  Island  Is  an  example  of  the  former.  The  numer- 
ous isolated  studies  of  piblokto  or  ''Arctic  hysteria"  are  examples  of  the  latter. 
These  last  have  raised  questions  about  the  equivalence  of  hysteria  and  schizo- 
phrenic behavior  in  the  Eskimo  and  in  the  white  population.  Given  the  social 
problems  of  present  day  Alaska  the  following  priorities  for  new  research  are 
suggested : 

A.  A  study  of  native  adolescence 

This  would  cut  across  the  problems  raised  in  the  present  school  system ;  those 
of  acculturation  and  return  to  village  life;  those  relating  to  prejudice  and  mi- 
nority group  status;  and  a  variety  of  other  issues  associated  with  culture  con- 
flict and  lack  of  role  definition.  It  might  throw  light  on  such  clinically  impor-  • 
tant  issues  as  alcoholism  and  suicide.  There  Is  a  growing  interest  in  the  problem 
of  minority  group  adolescence  ard  outside  support  may  be  available  for  this  re- 
search (1). 

B.  Migration,  including  circular  migration,  and  deviant  behavior 

This  study  would  also  cat  across  many '  areas  including  economic  integration, 
cultural  integration,  assimilation,  alcoholism,  and  family  structure.  Rural — 
urban  movement  is  one  of  the  salient  features  of  present  day  Alaska  and  de- 
serves Immediate  study  if  adequate  planning  Is  to  be  carried  out. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  problem  of  understanding  retardation  and  learning 
failures  because  this  is  already  under  investigation.  This  study  should  by  all 
means  be  continued  with  adequate  support.  Other  clinical  category  oriented  re- 
search, e.g.  Into  suicide  or  alcoholism  per  se  should  In  my  opinion  be  given 
lower  priorities. 
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THE  MENTAL  HEALTH  UNIT 

The  Area  Mental  Health  Unit  is  just  two  years  old  and  is  facing  the  crisis 
of  departure  so  common  to  other  health  groups  in  Alaska.  Dr.  Joseph  Bloom,  the 
psychiatrist  director  of  the  Unit,  will  soon  complete  his  tour  of  duty  with  the  DIH. 
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Fortunately,  bis  replacement,  Dr.  John  Ackerman  has  already  visited  the  sta- 
tion, and  there  will  be  a  short  i>eriod  of  overlap  so  that  Dr.  Bloom  will  be  present 
for  three  weeks  after  his  arrival.  Mr.  Lucien  Poussard,  the  Unit  social  worker, 
and  Dr.  Barbara  Nachmann,  the  Unit  psychologist,  will  remain. 

The  consultation  and  travel  pattern  * 

Service  Unit  Hospitals. — Upon  Dr.  Bloom's  arrival  he  was  confronted  with 
the  need  to  define  his  role  In  relation  to  the  ANMC.  There  was  considerable 
pressure  for  him  to  assume  the  traditional  tasks  of  a  hospital  based  i>sychia- 
trlst:  consultation  and  some  therapy  on  the  wards,  and  the  development  of  a 
series  of  clinics.  He  believed,  however,  and  with  the  support  <rf  the  central  ad- 
ministration was  able  to  follow  his  convictions,  that  given  the  size  and  diversity 
of  the  area  to  be  covered  a  consultant's  role  would  be  more  fruitful.  There  is 
impressive  evidence  that  he  has  been  successful  in  this  regard.  The  most  recent 
Annual  Report  from  the  Bethel  Service  Unit  offers  solid  documentation  for  this 
impression  (I).  The  applications  of  short-term  therapy,  counselling  and  consulta- 
tive, were  taught  regularly  by  precept  to  hospital  personnel  (especially  Dr. 
Stewart,  the  mental  health  coordinator),  and  example  by  all  members  of  the 
Mental  Health  group.  This  was  extended  on  u  community  wide  basis  in  Bethel 
through  the  consulting  visit  of  Dr.  Norman  Paul  with  special  emphasis  on  fam- 
ily counselling.  In  addition  members  of  the  Mental  Health  Unit  themselves  have 
established  viable  communication  channels  and  consulting  relationships  with 
key  people  in  the  community  including  PUN  i>ersonnel,  Welfare  and  BIA  work- 
ers, pastors  and  native  personnel  in  key  i>o»ts  sdeh  as  Judge  Nora  Gulnn.  These 
activities  plus  mental  health  clinics  held  on  a  regular  basis  by  the  travelling 
team  in  Bethel  have  created  an  atmosphere  of  rxo\ie  and  acceptance  in  place  of 
the  traditional  one  of  pessimism  with  extrusioh  from  the  village  j,s  the  only 
solution  for  meutally  disturbed  individuals.  As  Dr.  Stewart  noted  in  nis  report  : 
,  .  tiie  villagers  ai<*  starting  to  realize  that  not  all  patients  with  mental 
illness  have  to  be  locked  up,  and  that  many  can  return  to  the  village  almost  Im- 
mediately and  live  fruitful  lives.'*  (I)  Part  of  the  success  of  the  mission  is  re- 
flected in  the  demand  and  Mr.  Poussard's  visits  to  Bethel  were  increased  from 
every  two  months  to  at  least  once  monthly. 

The  judicious  mixture  of  roles  as  consultant  to  key  community  individuals  and 
agencies,  and  as  a  giver  of  direct  service  at  hospital  based  clinics  has  been 
supplemented  by  occasional  immediate  clinical  intervention  in  crises  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Unit  members  by  people  in  the  community.  A  recent  example 
involved  the  counselling  of  a  marital  pair  on  the  verge  of  dissolution  following 
an  acute  alcoholic  episode  by  one  of  them.  This  threatened  to  inv<.ive  members 
of  both  lineage  groups  and  if  allowed  to  proceed  without  intervention  would 
have,  undoubtedly,  resulted  in  the  placement  of  the  children  in  foster  homes  and 
the  creation  of  yet  another  set  of  illness  vulnerable  youngsters.  Dr.  Bloom  is 
clearly  perceived  by  many  Bethel  villages  as  a  mixture  of  friend  acd  counsellor, 
and  during  our  walks  through  the  village  was  often  stopped  by  former  patients 
or  acquaintances  for  an  exchange  of  greetings  or  a  request  for  advice.  In  some 
instances,  recognizing  him  as  a  useful  link  to  ANMC.  they  used  him  to  bring 
messages,  and  in  one  case,  a  can  of  dried  fish  strips,  back  to  relatives  hospitalized 
in  Anchorage. 

While  our  Hooper  Bay  stay  was  Dr.  Bloom's  first  prolonged  visit  to  an  out- 
lying village,,  I  was  Impressed  by  the  number  of  people  whom  he  bad  encountered 
at  Bethel,  or  who  knowing  his  affiliations,  were  ready  to  look  for  advice  of 
counselling, 

Schools. — In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr.  Nachmann  made  a  number  of  trips  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  of  1967  in  conjunction  with  the  BIA  Special  Education 
Project.  These  visits  were  to  Gambell  and  Savoonga  on  St.  Lawrence  Island  and 
to  Point  Hope:  stopovers  in  Nome  and  Kotssehue  permitted  consultation  with  BIA 
and  DPW  social  workers  regarding  clients  with  whom  the  three  agencies  were 
jointly  concerned.  The  major  focus  of  her  interest  has  been  with  grammar 
school  children  refer  red  by  the  teachers  as  having  serious  difficulty  in  learning 
in  the  ordinary  classroom  situation.  This  work  represents^  beginning  approach 
to  u  series  of  interrelated  questions  :  what  are  the  act uaflbnaci ties  and  poten- 
tialities of  the  disproportionally  high  uumlier  of  native  chTIttyJki  loosely  labelled 
•*  "mentally  retarded"?  Are  there  problems  peculiar  to  the  Alaskan  culture  which 
interfere  with  the  child's  ability  to  learn,  particularly  in  a  BIA  school  setting. 
What  are  the  possible  contributions  of  learning  los.^,  disturbed  family  settings. 
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bilingualism,  prolonged  absence  from  home,  etc.,  to  learning  problems  as  well  as 
to  the  related  problems  of  motivation  to  work  and  aspirations  in  general?  De- 
tail* and  some  preliminary  findings  from  this  work  are  included  in  material 
available  through  the  Mental  Health  Unit  Office  (2, 3) . 

Dr.  Xachmann  has  also  been  visiting,  on  a  monthly  basis  for  Ave  months^  the 
Lutheran  Youth  Home  at  Wasilla.  This  is  one  of  a  considerable  number  of 
church  related  institutions  caring  mainly  for  orphaned  or  deserted  children. 
„  She  has  consulted  with  the  child  care  workers,  tin  social  workers  and  teachers 
about  immediate  management  problems,  screening  the  admissions,  and  the  dis- 
charge planning  process  as  well  as  issues  in  the  learning  process.  There  are  now 
requests  for  similar  consultative  services  from  oMter  such  institutions. 

A  list  of  trips  made  by  members  of  the  Mill*  to  Ail  d  stations  during  July  19CT- 
J  une  1968  Ls  appended:  ^  • 

Alaska  Psychiatric  [nttituh ■.— Beginning  with  a  balf*day  weeklyMr.  Poussard 
now  devotes  alomst  a  full  day  each  week  to  API  where  a  regular  oflft#is  assigned 
to  him.  There  ho  deals  mainly  with  the  problem*  of  |>atlent«f r^«d&gdofrom  out- 
lying areas  and  their  families  and  maintains  an  effective  UaiSpSpUh  SUH 
and  similar  stations.  Dr.  Bloom  is  also  active  in  this  liaison  an%m»es  most  of 
the  decisions  as  to  whether  native  imtients  referred  for  psychiatric  difficulties 
should  be  transferred  to  AI'I. 

As  indicated  in  the  Quarterly  Rei>ort  for  FY  lltfVT  (4)  there  appears  to  have 
been  an  approximately  507*  reduction  in  the  number  of  imtients  referred  in  to 
AI'I  from  the  Bethel  and  Kotzebuc  SI  H's.  Both  Dr.  Kout?  :y,  Superintendent,  and 
Mrs.  Salisbury,  Social  Worker,  at  Al*I  feel  that  a  marki  i  reduction  in  inappro- 
priate referrals  has  been  achieved  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  problems 
that  udsht  have  otherwise  come  into  Anchorage  are  now  being  dealt  with  locally. 
They  express  the  warmest  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  MHL\ 
.  In  April  UHkS  a  "Memorandum  of  Agreement''  l>etween  the  AXHA  Office  and 
the  Alaska  State  Dejwirtment  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Division  of  Mental  Health 
was  signed  by  the  Director  and  the  Commissioner  o*.  the  two  organizations  re- 
spectively. This  document,  the  fruit  of  much  effort  by  Dr.  Bloom  and  the  MHlT. 
f  represents  the  first  joint  statement  and  agreement  between  the  two  agencies  in 
the  mental  health  field.  It  provides  guidelines  for  the  interdigitatiou  of  services 
between  the  two  organizations  and  is  visualized  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  agree- 
ments in  this  area.  This  is  an  impressive  achievement  and  one  which  should  have 
far  reaching  consequences  for  the  development  of  a  unified  system  of  mental 
health  services  for  all  of  the  peoples,  indigenous  and  otherwise,  of  Alaska, 

Alaska  Xativc  Medical  Cvntvr. — At  present  Dr.  Biooin  and  three  part-time 
consultants  in  private  practice  in  Anchorage  will  see  uiwn  request  patients  who 
present  psychiatric  problems  on  the  hospital  wards.  Since  October  1967,  Mr. 
I'oussard  has  l>een  meeting  with  a  group  of  ward  personnel,  including  senior 
nurses,  from  one  of  the  tuberculosis  units  on  a  fortnightly  basis.  They  deal  with 
such  problems  as  seimra^ion  anxiety,  alcoholism,  and  interpersonal  relations  on 
the  ward.  I>r.  Nachmann  has  l>een  handling  referrals  from  the  pediatric  service*^ 

Hecommcndaliontt 

Connuttution  and  Travel  Pattern. — The  present  consultation  and  travel  pattern 
with  regard  to  field  stations  should  l>e  maintained  and  expanded.  If  at  all  possible 
MHl;  personnel  should  be  given  more  opi>ortunity  to  become  familiar  with  the 
social  structure  of  outlying  villages,  the  problems  which  they  present,  and  their 
attitudes  toward  the  service  provided. 

A  School  CoHMUltation  and  Liaixon  Service. — At  present  the  development  of  a 
subsection  of  the  MHC  aimed  at  work  with  schools  and  related  institutions  ap- 
pears to  be  a  logical  move.  This  would  have  both  research  and  service  functions. 
Research  should  l>e  aimed,  as  indicated  above,  at  the  adolescent  as  well  as  the 
younger  age  group.  A  second  psychologist  would  allow  Dr.  Xachmann,  who  has  a 
background  in  this  field,  to  devote  more  energy  to  the  problems  of  adolescents 
facing  graduation  with  no  firm  plans  or  possibilities  for  a  meaningful  place  in 
the  social  structure. 

Front  the  service  view|nrfnt  the  major  ins  ties  are  those  now  being  approached  : 
behavioral  understanding  and  management;  the  quality  of  student-teacher 
transactions:  and  problems  of  pedology  concerning  the  teaching-learning  process. 

The  first  step  in  this  program  should  probably  1*  consultation  with  the  BIA 
aimed  at  the  development  of  a  Plan  of  agreement  following  the  model  worked  out 
with  the  Alaska  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene. 
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A  Psychiatrist  for  AN&fC.—The  hospital  badly  needs  a  psychiatrist  to  serve 
as  full-time  consultant  for  problems  arising  on  the  wards  as  well  as  to  develop 
relevant  pre-  and  posthospital  outpatient  clinics.  An  inpatient  service  does  not 
seem  indicated,  and  the  API  should  function  as  the  ANMC  inpatient  psychiatric 
service.  The  ANMC  psychiatrist  would,  then,  have  a  functional  relationship  to 
API.  With  this  new  staff  member  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  retain  the  services 
of  the  part-time  consultants  whose  contributions  at  present  appear  to  be  frag- 
mented and  difficult  to  schedule  on  a  systematic  basis.  The  ANMO  psychiatrist 
should  probably  be  directly  responsible  to  the  ANMC  director  and  relate  on  a 
consultative  peer  basis  to  the  director  of  MHU. 

Increased  Participation  in  Center  Mental  Health  Relevant  Activities,— There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  MHU  is  not  being  fully  utilized  as  a  resource  in  the 
Center  itself.  This  may,  in  part,  reflect  the  small  size  of  the  staff  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  already  thinly  spread.  Some  possible  areas  of  expansion  include : 

a.  Participation  in  social  work  aide  training  program. 

6.  Expansion  of  seminar  program  for  nurses  with  special  reference- to  native 
nursing  assistants  at  one  level,  and  senior  nurses  at  the  top  echelon.  This  might 
include  a  consideration  of  training  experienced  and  psychologically  intuitive 
nurses  to  serve  as  psychiatric  nurse  consultants  for  problems  of  patient  manage- 
ment on  the  wards.  This  is  an  approach  tried  with  success  elsewhere.  (5) 

c.  Increased  participation  of  MHU  social  worker  in  consultations  involving 
Center  social  workers. 

d.  Development  of  and  participation  In  discharge  conferences  or  other  teaching 
meetings  in  which  the  tasks  of  planning  for  the  future  or  by  patient  evaluation 
are  approached  with  a  combined  consideration  of  general  medical,  psychiatric 
and  social  elements  involved.  These  suggestions  related  mainly  to  the  activities 
of  the  MHU  social  worker.  It  is  not  recommended,  however,  that  a  social  worker 
subsection  of  the  MHU  be  developed  at  this  time.  In  keeping  with  existing  or- 
ganizational structure  it  would  appear  more  desirable  for  additional  workers 
to  be  added  to  the  ANMC  staff  as  possible  and  for  the  MHU  social  worker  to  be 
more  actively  involved  as  a  regular  consultant  in  their  inservice  training  and 
supervision. 

The  Problem  of  Collaboration  with  Other  Organizations  and  Programs.— A  suc- 
cessful model  has  been  worked  out  with  the  API.  However,  the  regional  mental  0 
health  clinics  cannot  yet  be  effectively  approached  since  a  new  Mental  Health 
Commissioner  has  not  yet  been  appointed' for  the  State  of  Alaska.  A  similar  model 
has  been  proposed  for  BIA  in  regard  to  the  development  of  a  School  Consultation 
Section  of  MHU. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  agencies  in  the  field,  all  with  responsibilities  which 
have  not  been  clearly  defined  and  which  overlap  to  a  certain  extent  These 
include  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  particularly  its  Child  Welfare 
Division ;  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  through  Alaska  Community  Action 
Program  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps;  ANCHAT,  the  Alaska  Native 
Community  Health  Aide  Training  Program,  which  is  a  DIH  program  sche/  lied 
to  begin  in  July ;  and  RASSP,  the  Bural  Area  Social  Services  Project  This  last 
is  a  plan  to  train  native  people  to  Bureau  of  Children's  Services  Standards.  -They 
are  expected  to  be  generalists  in  community  development,  but  some  confusion 
seems  to  exist  between  the  concepts  of  community  development  and  social 
services.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  training  will  occur  in  Community  Colleges. 
Perhaps  there  should  be  an  integrated  training  program  for  all  of  these  sub- 
efforts  with  on-the-job  or  inservice  experience  under  supervision  to  fit  them  for 
the  specific  tasks  of  particular  assignments.  A  new  project  in  downtown  Anchor- 
age is  the  Welcome  Center,  as  noted  above,  which  provides  another  area  of 
overlapping  interest. 

The  task  of  keeping  in  touch  with  these  various  agencies  and  somehow  reduc- 
ing the  confusion  within  the  referral  system  is  a  major  one.  A  mental  health 
coordinator,  either  part  of  the  ANMC  or  attached  to  the  MHU,  would  be  desir- 
able. Perhaps  the  best  solution  would  be  for  this  coordinating  task  to  be  assigned 
to  the  office  of  the  ANMC  Chief  of  Social  Work. 

Additional  Personnel  for  MHU. — As  indicated  above  a  new  psychologist 
position  would  permit  the  development  of  necessary  services  and  some  research 
in  the  school  consultation  area.  If  another  salary  becomes  available  two  posi- 
bilities  present  themselves.  First,  in  order  to  complete  disciplinary  representa- 
tion on  the  -MHU  group  it  would  seem  logical  to  employ  a  public  health  nurse 
with  psychiatric  training.  Thus,  psychiatry,  social  work,  psychology  and  nursing 
would  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  and  work  for  the  MHU. 
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A  second  possibility,  which  in  the  eyes  of  MHU  personnel  would  be  more  use- 
ful, would  be  the  employment  of  a  native  who  might  be  trained  on-the-job  to 
participate  in  a  variety  of  mental  health  activities.  Such  a  person  would  pro- 
vide a  communicative  channel  and  on-the-spot  interpretation  regarding  contact 
with  native  patients  and  clients. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Concerning  general  aspects  of  the  social  context 

Education.— ti.  A  major  problem  recognized  by  all  and  already  in  the  process 
of  correction  is  the  practice  of  transporting  native  youth  long  distances  from 
home  for  secondary  education  in  a  boarding  school  setting.  Efforts  at  regionali- 
zation  and  other  means  of  maintaining  a  viable  connection  between  the  youth 
being  educated  and  his  family  are  endorsed. 

b.  Recommendations  for  an  intensified  program  of  adult  education  at  tne 
village  level  are  endorsed.  This  will  reduce  the  communication  gap  across  gen- 
erations which  produces  inevitable  emotional  conflict  impairing  the  educational 
effort.  . 

c.  The  implementation,  just  being  initiated,  of  recommendations  to  make  teach- 
ing materials  and  devices  more  congruent  with  the  children's  reality,  is^atrongly 
endorsed.  . 

d.  The  teaching-learning  process  as  it  takes  place  under  these  unfavorable 
conditions  requires  some  systematic  study.  It  is  recommended  that  the  BIA 
begin  to  develop  its  own  psychological  staff— with  appropriate  social  work  and 
related  colleagues) — with  an  educational  rather  than  a  health  mission. 

e.  A  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  BIA  and  ANHAO-DIH,  similar  in 
principle  to  that  concluded  between  DIH  and  API,  is  strongly  recommended  as 
a  means  of  developing  effective  collaboration  between  the  MHU  and  schoola. 

Migration. — a.  The  Welcome  Center  program  is  an  encouraging  development. 
It  is  recommended  that  liaison  be  established  between  this  Center  and  appropri- 
ate DIH  Area  Office  or  hospital  i>ersonnel  in  the  health  and  social  assistance 
fields.  On-the-job  research  into  the  possibility  of  intervention  before  migrants 
become  transformed  into  patients  or  clients  is  indicated.  Improved  direct 
liaison  with  villages  is  strongly  endorsed. 

b.  A  systematic  program  of  research  into  the  relations  between  migration  and 
behavioral  deviance,  with  attention  to  strategies  of  prevention,  is  recommended. 

Satire  Representation  in  Decision  Making. — The  Office  of  Native  Affairs 
within  the  I>IH  Area  Office  appears  to  be  a  good  beginning  in  this  direction. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  development  of  more  systematic  consultation  between 
this  office  and  the  MHU  and  ANMC  service*  be  explored.  Perhaps  this  would 
allow  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  needs,  wishes  and  attitudes  of  the  con- 
sumers of  health  services,  and  help  provide  the  base  for  a  more  effective  system 
of  health  education  with  preventive  value. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  MHU  it  is  important  that  the  ONA  understand 
its  concern  not  only  with  illness  and  the  reduction  of  disability,  but  with 
optimal  function.  This  implies  a  view  of  the  native  population  as  a,  so  far,  not 
fully  developed  human  resource.  The  ONA  should  be  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  local  institutions,  such  as  the  schools  and  courts,  so  that  they  might 
promote  the  realization  of  latent  abilities  and  act  as  agents  of  useful  social 
change.  A  natural  point  of  MHU  collaboration  or  consultation  might  be  around 
the,, Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  grant  for  job  training.  A  variety  of  problems 
Involving  screening,  evaluation,  and  related  matters  have  clear  mental  health 
components. 
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Interagency  Communication. — This  has  been  touched  on  at  several  points  in 
the  body  of  the  report  Perhaps  a  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Anchorage 
might  provide  the  base  for  integration  and  communication  down  to  the  village 
level.  Within  DIH  it  is  recommended  that  a  coordinator  be  appointed.  This 
might  appropriately  be  the  Chief  of  Social  Services  within  the  Area  Office.  The 
working  relationship  of  the  MHU  and  API  is  strongly  commended.  Further 
exploration  of  personnel  exchange  possibilities,  e.g.  detailing  of  a  psychiatric 
nurse  from  API  to  work  at  SUH  level  with  MHU  consultation. 

B.  Concerning  the  activities  of  the  village  health  aide 

graining. — Proposals  for  more  adequate  and  systematic  training  of  the  aide 
are  strongly  endorsed.  This  should  include  training  to  function  as  a  health 
educator,  and  specific  training  regarding  mental  health  mattery,  us  well  as  that 
more  traditionally  offered. 

Status  and  Pap. — Previous  proposals  for  an  adequate  salary,  and  civil  service 
or  related  status  are  strongly  endorsed. 

Combine  Functions  of  Sanitarian. — The  presence  in  a  single  small  village  of 
a  health  aide  and  a  sanitarian,  both  working  on  a  part-time  basis  does  not  seem 
efficient.  It  is  recommended  that  these  two  jobs  be  combined.  This  would  provide 
a  natural  point  of  administrative  linkage  between  the  State  of  Alaska 'and  DIH, 
and  would  permit  more  adequate  salary  arrangements. 

Continuing  Education  and  Career  Ladder  Possibilities. — Provision  should  be 
made  for  regular  on-the-job  training  during  periodic  visits  of  nursing  and  physi- 
cian personnel  clearly  identified  goal*  Opportunities  should  also  be  struc- 
tured to  permit  a  yearly  five  day  refresher  course  in  Anchorage.  In  this  way  the 
health  aides'  job  would  assume  the  dimensions  of  a  career  which  might  later 
be  seen  as  leading  to  more  advanced  and  higher  status  positions. 

Support  from  SUH. — a.  Adequate  Equipment.  Each  aide  should  have  the 
necessary  tools  for  his  trade  including  all  customarily  used  by  nurses  and  mili- 
tary corpsmen.  There  is  no  reason  why  stethoscopes,  b<-x)dpressure  cuffs,  oto-- 
scopes  and  surgical  scissors  should  not  be  available. 

b.  Adequate  Communication.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  system  of 
sending  simplified  and  easily  understood  hospital  and  laboratory  summaries  to 
the  aides  be  initiated.  The  aide  could  also  be  the  local  agent  to  receive  informa- 
tion about  hospitalized  relatives  and  other  matters  of  personal  importance  to 
villagers, 

c.  Predictable  Professional  Visits.  The  aide  should  be  able  to  count  on  such 
visits  by  physicians  and  nurses  and  should  be  able  to  let  villagers  know  with 
relatpre  certainty  when  they  will  arrive.  At  present  when  the  aide  heti>elf  is 
unaware  of  visits  to  come  and  has  insufficient  information  from  the  SUH  her 
status  Is  damaged  in  the  eyes  of  the  villagers. 

C.  Concerning  the  training  of  neto  classes  of  native  paraprofessional  personnel 
Such  personnel,  assigned  at  first  atthe  SUH  level,  are  recommended  in  order, 

both,  to  provide  direct  service  and  to  improve  communication  with  village  aides. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  their  training  include  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
mental  health  related  activities  such' as  counselling.  Whether  thex*  individuals 
should  be  mental  health  technicians  whose  training  is  primarily  a  responsibility 
of  MHU,  or  social  work  aides  remains  uncertain. 

D.  Research  1 

High  priority  is  recommended  for  systematic  studies  of  migration  in  relation 
to  behavioral  deviance  and  health,  and  of  adolescent  problems  in  the  native 
population. 


The  employment  of  a  psychiatrist,  on  the  staff  of  the  Center  rather  than  the 
Area  Office,  is  recommended  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  hospital  con- 
sultation and  outpatient  services.  It  is  assumed  that  he  would  relate  in  a  con-  ., 
sultative  and  peer  capacity  to  the  MHI7  director. 

FTMSV  - 

1.  Continue  present  consultation  and  travel  pattern. 

2.  Develop  a  school  consultation^and  liaison  service. 

3.  Increased  participation  in  ANMtMnental  health  relevant  activities. 

4.  Addition  of  either  a  public  health  nnr^or  a  native  aide  to  the  MHU  team. 


E.  ANMC 
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APPENOIX  2.-FIELO  CONSULTATION  PROGRAM,  MENTAL  HEALTH  UNIT,  JULY  1967-JUNE  1966 


,  Or.  Bloom  Or.  Nechminn  Mr.  Pouward 


July    Gambtll-Savoonsa   Bethel. 

Jutus*  ■  - .  Kotzebue*  Point  Hopt   Junetu-Mount  Edgecumbe. 

September   Bethef,  Sept.  13   Bethel,  Sept.  18   Bethel,  with  rehabilitation, 

Sept  IS. 

October   Kotzebue,  Oct.  9   Kotzebue,  Oct.  16   Kotzebue,  with  rehibHMation. 

Oct  9. 

fiovember   Kinafcanak,  Nov.  6   Kanaka mk,  Nov.  6   Bethel,  Nov.  6. 

pecember  Tanana,  Oec  11    Kotzebue,  Dec  11  

Jenuery  Bethel,  Jan.  8, 1968   Bethel,  Jan.  8   BethoMan.8. 

Fetouary   Bethel,  with  Or.  Paul,  Feb.  5. . . .  Kotzebue,  Feb.  5   Mekoryuk,  Jan.  29. 

 Va/dex,  Mar.  11  Juneau,  Mar.  18   Bethel.  Mar.  4. 

St.  Paul  Island  (PribHof  Barrow,  Mar.  25  

Islands).  Mar.  20. 

April   Kotzebue,  Apr.  22   Bethel,  Apr.  8 

M»y   Bethel  May  13   Bethel,  May  13. 

June  .  ...  Bethel-Hooper  Bay. with  Or.       Bethel-Hooper  Bay,  with  Or.  Bethel, June  17. 

Brody,  June  1.  Bfody,  June  1. 


Appendix  I. — Personnel  Interviewed 

MENTAL  HEALTH  UNIT 

Dr.  Joseph  i>.  Bloom,  Chief 

Dr.  Barbara  Xachmann,  Psychologist 

Mr.  Lucien  Poussard.  Social  Worker 

ALASKA  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE— STATE  OF  ALASKA 

Dr.  Carl  Koutsky,  Superintendent 

Dr.  John  Rollins,  Clinical  Director 

Mrs.  Clara  Salisbury,  Psychiatric  Social  Worker 

DEPT.  OK  PUBLIC  WELFARE — STATE  OF  ALASKA 

Miss  Mary  Lee  Nicholson,  Child  Welfare  Supervisor 

ALASKA  NATIVE  HEALTH  AREA  OFFICE 

Dr.  Holman  Wherritt,  Area  Director 

Dr.  Charles  Neilson,  Deputy  Area  Director 

Dr.  Walter  Johnson,  Clinical  Director,  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center 
Mr.  Richard  Varner,  Chief  Social  Services,  ANMC 
Mr.  George  Romance,  Chief  Area  Social  Service 

Mrs.  Frances  Lyng,  Social  Worker,  Dartmouth  Medical  Center,  TDY  Bethel 
Dr.  Martha  Wilson,  Service  Unit  Director,  ANMC 
Mr.  John  Borbridge,  Native  Affairs  Officer,  ANHAO 
Dr.  Ken  Flesh  man,  Chief  Pediatrics,  ANMC 

BETHEL  AREA 

Dr.  Robert  Shaw,  Service  Unit  Director 

Dr.  George  Stewart,  Staff  Physician,  Mental  Health  Coordinator 

Dr,  Paul  Eneboe,  Staff  Physician 

Dr.  Dave  Lea  man,  Staff  Physician 

Mrs.  Jorene  Hout,  PHN,  Bethel,  State  of  Alaska 

Mr.  Byron  Shaquanie,  Rural  Development  Office,  NYC.  Bethel 

Mr.  Ed  Shepherd,  Special  Assistant  to  Governor  Hickel,  Rural  Development 

HOOPER  BAY 

Mr.  Nile  Smith,  President  Village  Council 
Miss  Mary  Toots,  Medical  Aide,  Hooper  Bay 
Miss  Beatrice  O'Brien,  Medical  Aide,  Hooper  Bay 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Chuck  Sinmionds,  VISTA,  Hooper  Bay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H,  Sivets,  BIA  Teachers 
Miss  Dorothy  Murran,  Social  Work  Aide  Trainee 
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ANCHORAGE  WELCOME  CENTER 

Mrs.  Arlene  Hlckok,  Assistant  Director 
Mr.  Jim  Loe,  Council  Member 

TRENDS  IN  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

Tuberculoid  death  rate  per  100,000 

United  States: 

1963        5 

1964  _    4 

Indian : 

1963    -   24 

1964       —   21 

Alaskan; 

1963  —  —  _     87 

1964       18.5 

Down  from  236  in  1954  and  158  in  1955.  In  1964  the  State  Division  of  Health 
in  their  annual  tuberculosis  report  stated :  "tuberculosis  is  ptill  the  greatest  public 
health  problem  in  Alaska.  The  incidence  of  tuberculosis  iu  1964  was  still  the  high- 
est in  the  nation." 

Case  rates  of  tuberculosis  per  100f000  in  1964 

United  States    29 

Indian   -     184 

Alaskan     630 


those  

1956.  The  high 

Influenza  and  pneumonia  death  rates  per  100t000 

United  States     —  37 

Indian  —      84 

Alaskan   — _   102 


Others 

Otitis  Media.— first  place  among  the  notifiable  diseases  in  1964  with  2,380  per 
100,000  and  3,125  per  100,000  in  1963. 

Mastoiditis  occurs  with  unusual  frequency  especially  among  the  children. 

Some  degree  of  hearing  loss  is  common  due  to  infection  during  childhood.  In 
the  Bethel  are?,  fully  %  of  the  native  population  has  a  significant  hearing  defect 

Streptococcal  sore  throat,  other  respiratory  infections  and  common  childhood 
diseases  are.  similarly  among  the  notifiable  diseases  most  frequently  observed  in 
the  beneficiary  population. 

Upped  respiratory  infections  rate  is  quite  high. 

Mass  dental  disenser^specially  dental  caries  is  a  severe  problem. 

Leading  diseases  among  the  Alaskan  natives 

Upper  respiratory,  otitis  media,  pneumonia,  gastroenteritis,  streptococcal  sore 
throat. 

Just  after  the  Public  Health  Service  came  to  Alaska  in  1954,  the  case  rate  of 
these  and  other  diseases  fell  rapidly.  Now  the  case  rate  often  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  yc«r.  It  is  no  longer  a  constant  downward  trend  in  the  short  run.  In  the 
long  run,  however,  frequencies  are  falling. 

Appendix  3.  Health  Statistics  fob  Alaska  (11)63)* 

Some  statistic*  on  the  health  status  of  the  Alaska  Native  (Eskimo,  Aleut 
and  Indian). 
Native  population  size — 15,000. 

Statistics  are  for  1963  unless  otherwise  specified.  They  have  been  rounded 
off  to  the  nearest  place. 


•Obtained  through  OEO. 
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Birthrate  (per  1000) 

United   States  _  _   22 

Indian    42 

Alaskan   49 

Eighty-one  percent  attendecnfephysicans. 

Average  age  at  death 

United  States       -  64 

Indian   -  _  _      44 

A  Ja&kan    35 

Alaska  was  29  In  1954. 

Infant  death  rates  (per  1,000  births) 

United  States   __  _   25 

Indian    42 

Alaskan         51 

Alaskan  wan  75  in  1960. 

Neonatal  death 9  (infants  under  28  days) 

United  States  and  Indian      17-18 

Alaskan   25 

Leading  causes  of  death  in  order  were  immaturity,  postnatal  asphyxia,  pneu- 
monia, birth  injuries,  congenital  malformation.  Death  rate  attributed  to  these 
"diseases  of  early  infancy"  has  not  changed  greatly  since  1952. 

Postneonatal  deaths  (infants  28  days — 11  months) 

United  States    =-     7 

Indian   _  _    25 

Alaskan    -  -    26 

Chief  causes :  influenza,  pneumonia,  and  other  respiratory  diseases,  diarrheas 
and  other  O.I.  illness,  other  infective  and  parasitic  diseases  and  accidents.  These 
conditions  which  strike  babies  in  the  home  are  associated  frequently  with  gross 
unsanitary  conditions,  poor  and  crowded  housing,  extremely  rigorous  environ- 
ment, lack  of  safe  water  supplies,  inadequate  diet,  and  limited  health  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  families. 

Leading  causes  of  deaths 

Accidents  (more  than  half  non-motor  vehicle). 

Certain  diseases  of  early  infancy. 

Influenza  and  pneumonia. 

Heart  disease. 

Malignant  neoplasms. 

Tuberculosis — 9th. 

01.— 10th. 


Providing  an  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  fob  the  Alaskan  Native — 
Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 


BACKGROUND 

Recent  estimates  place  the  number  of  Eskimos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts  residing 
in  Alaska  at  about  53,000  people,  or  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  population 
of  the  State.  Except  for  about  1,000  Indians  on  two  small  reservations,  the 
natives  live  in  towns  and  villages  scattered  throughout  the  half  million  square 
miles  of  the  State — an  area  greater  than  the  combined  areas  of  the  19  most 
eastern  states  of  the  United  States. 

Though  some  migration  of  native  persons  from  their  original  habitats  has 
occurred,  the  regions  are  generally  occupied  by  one  of  the  major  native  groups. 
The  Eskimos  live  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts  along  the  Bering  Sea  and 
Arctic  Sea ;  they  comprise  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  total  native  popula- 
tion. The  next  largest  group  of  natives,  the  Indians,  live  in  southeastern,  interior, 
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and  south-central  Alaska.  And,  In  south  western  Alaska,  along  the  Alaska  penin- 
sula and  Aleutian  chain,  live  the  Aleuts,  the  smallest  of  the  three.  Native  persons 
and  families  who  have  moved  to  urban  areas,  particularly  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks, are  exceptions  to  these  patterns. 

More  than  70#>  of  Alaskan  natives  live  in  178  villages  or  towns  in  which  half 
or  more  residents  are  native ;  half  of  these  places  have  populations  of  155  per- 
sons or  less.  Another  25%  of  Alaskan  natives  live  in  6  urban  places,  but  primarily 
in  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks. 

Migration  of  Natives  to  urban  places  has  been  fairly  substantial  in  recent 
years.  Between  1960  and  the  present,  the  total  native  population  of  Alaska's 
six  largest  cities  has  doubled  to  approximately  10,000. 

In  Alaska's  largest  city,  Anchorage,  the  number  of  native  school  children  has 
quadrupled  since  1967. 

Migration  from  rural  villages  to  larger  native  regional  centers  is  also  occur- 
ring. Four  of  these  places  were  visited  by  the  Subcommittee :  Bethel,  Nome,  Kot- 
zebue,  Pt  Barrow,  Fort  Yukon.  Both  Kotzebue  and  Bethel  have  grown  to  approx- 
imately 2,000  persons,  nearly  tripling  their  1050  population.  Barrow,  with  ap- 
proximately 2,000  persons,  doubled  in  size  since  1950.  Although  these  larger 
native  Tillages  consist  of  a  largely  native  population,  they  tend  to  be  controlled 
by  a  handful  of  white  businessmen  who  own  and  operate,  usually  at  considerable 
profit,  the  general  trading  stores,  the  charter  airlines  service,  small  hotels  and 
restaurants,  tourist  trade  facilities  and  services,  native  "slum  housing"  and  the 
fuel,  electricity  and  often  water  supplies.  Their  ownership  poses  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  the  natives  which  has  not  yet  been  adequately  analyzed. 

Although  migration  to  urban  areas  and  regional  centers  is  taking  place,  native 
villages  are  not  disappearing  from  the  Alaskan  scene,  despite  many  predictions 
to  the  contrary.  Today  there  are  only  12  fewer  separate  natives  places  of  25  peo- 
ple or  more  than  were  indicated  in  the  1950  census,  and  more  than  80%  of  the 
places  continuing  to  exist  are  larger  than  they  were  17  years  ago. 

The  median  age  of  Alaska  native  population  is  16.3  years.  More  than  77% 
of  natives  are  younger  than  35  years  of  age.  The  population's  youthfulness  is 
the  result  of  a  short  life  span,  a  high  birth  rate,  and  recent  reductions  in  infant 
mortality.  The  native  population  is  growing  at  a  rate  nearly  twice  that  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  crude  rate  of  natural  increase  Is  comparable  to 
that  of  Southeast  Asia  or  South  America,  regions  typically  described  as  having 
population  explosions. 

INCOME 

More  Alaskan  Natives  are  unemployed  or  seasonally  employed  than  have, 
permanent  jobs.  More  than  half  of  the  working  force  is  Jobless  most  of  the  year ; 
for  them  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  activities  provide  basic  subsistence.  Only 
%  of  the  work  force,  estimated  to  be  composed  of  16,000  to  17,000  persons,  has 
continuing  employment.  Unemployment  rates  vary  from  a  high  of  approximately 
60%  during  the  winter  to  a  low  of  approximately  25%  in  the  summer.  Of  ap- 
proximately 14,000  federal  employees  in  the  state  of  Alaska,  1,400  or  approxi- 
mately 10%  are  Alaskan  natives.  Most  are  in  lower  level  jobs  such  as  laborers, 
building  maintenance  men,  mess  atendants — but  some  hold  positions  such  as 
licensed  and  practical  nurses,  clerk  typists ;  and  a  few  hold  skilled  positions  such 
as  teachers,  airline  pilots.  Native  unemployment  is  higher  than  non-native  un- 
employment in  urban  areas. 

Year-round  Jobs  in  most  villages  are  very  few.  Typically  the  opportunities 
are  limited  to  positions  such  as  school  maintenance  men,  postmaster,  airline 
agent,  village  store  manager,  possibly  school  cook  or  teacher  aide.  Weather  or 
flight  stations  or  Air  Force  installations  offer  a  few  additional  job  opportunities 
near  some  of  the  villages.  Other  sources  of  income  are  the  sale  of  Airs,  fish,  or 
arts  and  crafts;  seasonal  employment  away,  from  the  villages  as  firefighters, 
cannery  workers,  or  construction  laborers;  and  welfare  payments.  Usually, 
natives  gather  the  bulk  of  their  food  supply  by  fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping  and 
rely  on  a  combination  of  means  to  obtain  cash  for  fuel,  food  staples  and  the  tools 
and  supplies  necessary  to  harvest  fish  and  wildlife.  Income  figures  available  from 


•Much  of  the  descriptive  in  formation  contained  in  this  field  report  haa  been  taken  from 
Alaska  Native*  and  the  Land  (October.  1008),  prepared  by  the  Federal  Field  Committee 
for  Development  Planning  In  Alaska.  Additional  Information  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Robert 
D.  Arnold  of  the  Field  Committee  staff.  W«  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Arnold  and  the  Field  Committee  for  their  excellent  publication  and  their  considerable  as- 
sistance to  the  Subcommittee. 
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tbeU.8.  Census  of  1900  show  a  median  per  capita  income  of  $1,204  for  rural 
natives  with  income.  One  of  three  natives  was  totally  without  income.  The  me- 
w   i?Fome        capita  for  urban  Indians  with  income— no  data  exists  for 
Uf  *inJw  im0a  and  Aleut»~ waa  11,863  as  compared  to  whites  of  the  same  year 

The  high  cost  of  living  in  Alaska  exacerbates  the  poverty  conditions.  Basic 
commodities  cost  23%  more  in  Anchorage  than  in  Seattle,  and  up  to  74%  more  in 
northern  villages  (1068  figures).  A  !»%  cost-of-living  allowance  is  added  to  the 
basic  pay  of  federal  employees  in  Alaska,  and  higher  minimum  incomes  are 
allowed  to  beneficiaries  of  federal  anti-poverty  programs  (the  minimum  income 
allowance  is  also  25%  higher.) 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  the  severe  poverty  documented  in  the  I960  census 
persists.  In  urban  Fairbanks  in  1967  most  of  the  Indians  were  living  in  poverty. 

HEALTH 

On  the  average,  Alaskan  Natives  live  only  half  as  long  as  the  average  Ameri- 
can. The  average  age  of  death  of  an  Alaskan  native  is  84.5  years,  Even  more 
shocking  25%  of  the  total  native  deaths  occur  in.  infants  under  1  year  of  age. 

Although  the  infant  mortality  rate  has  been  reduced  in  recent  years,  it  is 
still  exceptional  During  the  period  from  1  to  5  months  of  age,  the  mortality  rate 
increases  |o  3  times  that  of  whites,  and  among  native  infanta  age  6  to  11  months 
the  death  fate  is  more  than  12  times  higher  than  the  death  rate  of  white  Alaskans. 

In  the  course  of  its  field  investigation,  |he  Subcommittee  also  discovered  that 
inner  ear  infections  which  cause  broken  ear  drums  and  draining  pus  are  prac- 
tically universal  among  Native  children.  We  found  these  children  in  every  village 
we  visited,  and  every  teacher  we  spoke  with  complained  of  her  students  being 
hard  of -hearing.  \ 

A  recent  Public  Health  Service  study  in  Western  Alaska  found  that  38%  of 
the  children  had  significant  hearing  handicaps  by  the  age  of  four.  There  are 
presently  over  2,000  children  who  have  los\  almost  all  of  their  hearing  in  one 
or  both  ears  who  are  waiting  their  turn  for  surgical  repair  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Some  children  have  no  ear  drum  left  at  all  except  for  a  rim.  Others  have  been 
damaged  so  severely  that  surgery  will  not  hefp  and  the  ear  is  simply  sewn  shnt 
to  prevent  any  further  infections.  In  some  cases  the  infection  has  eaten  its  way 
through  to  the  brain,  causing  an  abcess  and  death  or  permanent  brain  damage.  9 

Large  numbers  of  Alaskan  native  children  suffer  from  chronic  upper  respira- 
tory infections.  As  a  result,  bronchictasis,  a  serious  type  of  residual  lung  dam- 
age, is  seen  with  frequency  among  Native  children  and  rarely*  if  ever,  seen  among 
children  in  any  other  part  of  our  nation.  Despite  a  massive  campaign  over  the 
last  14  years,  tuberculosis  continues  at  a  rate  10  times  the  national  average.  Many 
native  children  now  in  school  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  a  TB  epidemic  in  the  early 
1950's.  Ma ny  have  been  hospitalised  for  longer  periods  of  time.  Many  have 
ftrown  up  with  one  or  both  parents  dead,  or  missing  for  long  periods  of  time  , 
because  of  prolonged  hospitalisation.  A  recent  study  of  a  group  of  these  children,  - 
aged  10-12.  found  that  they  cannot  relate  well  to  their  families  or  other  persons/ 
are  failing  in, school,  and  are  also  falling  to  grow  in  a  normal  fashion  physically. 
Thetse  effects  have  occurred  even  though  it  was  the  parents,  not  the  child,  that 
was  ill. 

Infectious  diseases  such  as  impetigo  and  otaer  skin  infections  are  common 
among  native  children.  In  one  instance  a  child1*  outer  car  had  been  completely 
destroyed  by  impetigo.  In  many  cases  the  skin  infections  result  in  permanent 
scarring. 

Infectious  diarrhea  and  hepatitis  afflict  substantial  numbers  of  native  children 
and  often  lead  to  death  or  permanent  brain  damage.  Even  cases  of  dysentery 
and  typhoid  fever  are  not  uncommon.  There  is  a  high  incidence  of  mental  retarda- 
tion among  Alaskan  native  children,  at  least  50%  of  which  was  preventable; 
most  of  it  is  due  to  acute  infectious  diseases  suffered  in  early  life. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee,  Dr.  Martha  Wilson,  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Medical  Center,  placed  the  severity  of  the  health  problem  in  perspective.  She 
stated: 

"*  *  *  the  Alaska  Native  people  have  suffered  epidemics  of  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  influensa,  otitus  media,  meningitis  and  bronchictasis  that  have  not 
to  our  knowledge  been  paralleled  in  any  other  population  of  the  modern  world." 

All  of  the  diseases  mentioned  and  others  combine  to  keep  a  large  number  of 
children  sick  a  significant  proportion  of  the  time.  Last  year  three  thousand,  or 
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roughly  15%  of  th©  native  children  were  hospitalised  and  hospitalisation  itself 
can  bo  a  traumatic  experience.  Imagine  a  child  who  becomes  ill  in  a  village,  who 
la  taken  perhaps  100  miles  to  a  field  hospital,  often  by  someone  other  than  his 
parents,  who  Is  transferred  400-600  miles  to  the  referral  hospital  where  he  spends 
one  to  three  months  probably  without  seeing  parents  or  relatives,  and  who  then 
tetania  home,  again  escorted  by  a  stranger.  Severe  emotional  disturbance  is  often 
the  result  of  such  an  experience. 

In  addition  to  disease,  the  Alaskan  native  child  suffers  from  dietary  deficien- 
cies and  general  malnutrition  which  are  debilitating  in  themselves  as  well  as  a 
significant  factor  in  the  high  rate  of  sickness.  For  example,  children  suffering 
from  anemia  or  iron  deficiencies,  conditions  which  are  wide-spread  among  native 
children,  have  a  higher1  frequency  of  illness  than  other  children,  and  three  out  of 
four  of  their  illnesses  are  upper  respiratory  infections.  The  Division  of  Indian 
Health  has  noted  that  general  malnutrition  is  a  contributing  factor  to  many 
illnesses,  that  it  increases  the  susceptibility  to  infections,  and  reduces  the  capacity 
to  recover.  The  Division  has  also  noted  that  malnutrition  in  conjunction  with 
other  diseases  often  goes  unreported. 

A  thorough  study  of  11  villages  conducted  between  1950  and  1061  found  that 
food  supplies  flnctuate  enormously  throughout  the  year,  and  that  at  no  age  level 
was  the  daily  calorie  intake  equal  to  that  recommended  by  the  National  Research 
Council.  Of  the  diets  examined.  75%  or  more  were  low  in  vitamin  A  and  thiamin ; 
25%  were  low  on  riboflavins  The  amount  of  these  nutrients  consumed  by  the  vil- 
lagers on  a  per  person,  per  day  basis  compared  with  Americans  having  a  per 
capita  income  of  $1,250  per  year.  Finally,  analysis  of  infant  diets,  showed  that  a 
significant  proportion  were  inadequate  in  calories,  iron,  thiamine,  nladne  and 
ascorbic  add. 

In  addition  to  other  diseases,  dental  diseases  arc  nearly  universal  among  the 
Alaskan  Native  population.  Orthodontic  problems  reach  staggering  proportions 
and  the  conseQnences  include  pain,  infection  and  loss  of  teeth. 

Problems  of  mental  health  among  Alaskan  natives  are  serious  and  growing. 
Over  a  10-year  period  vqhen  the  population  gre^  by  about  50%,  the  nnmber  of 
suicides  and  alcoholics  doubled.  Much  of  the  mental  health  problem  is  clearly 
a  function  of  the  destructive  impact  of  the  dominant  society  on  tribal  subsistence 
economy  villages.  According  to  Dr.  Joseph  Bloom,  chief  of  the  Area  Mental 
Health  Unit  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  Anchorage  May  1068: 

"If  mental  health  problems  are  broadly  construed  to  indnde  not  only  mental 
illness  and  alcoholism,  but  also  child  neglect  and  delinquency  and  other  be- 
havioral problems,  then  mental  health  problems  are  the  major  health  problem 
of  Alaskan  natives  today." 

If  a  significant  improvement  in  Alaskan  health  la  to  occur  it  must  be  sought 
in  the  improvement  of  the  socio-economic  conditions  under  which  Alaskan  natives 
live.  And  if  education  programs  are  to  be  successful  In  Alaska,  health  conditions 
of  babies  and  native  children  must  be  substantially  Improved. 

HOUSING 

Native  housing  in  Alaska's  villages  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
primitive,  dilapidated  ami  substandard  housing  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Of  some  7,500  homes,  about  T,100  need  replacement  according  to  the  Burean  of 
Indian  Affairs.  In  addition,  844  new  dwellings  are  needed  annually  because  of 
population  increases. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  Alaska  (wblcb  the  Subcommittee  visited  first) . 
the  natives  live  in  one-room  houses  made  of  materials  which  are  typically  avail- 
able— driftwood,  lumber,  plywood  or  logai  Housing  is  grossly  inadequate  and  has 
contributed  to  the  presence  or  spread  of  tuberculosis,  infectious  hepatitis,  impe- 
tigo, infectious  diarrhea,  and  viral  infection.  Quality  is  inferior,  and  space  per. 
occupant  and  per  family  unit  is  inadequate.  Poor  and  deteriorating  construction 
drains  scarce  fuel  supplies.  Cold  and  drafty  homes  contribute  to  illnesses  and 
likewise,  dghtly-aealed  homes  are  eathealthftt  for  lack  of  fresh  air. 

Government-owned  housing  of  teachers  or  other  governmental  employees  lm» 
ported  to  the  villages  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  comfortable.  Housing  is  usually 
attached  to  the  school  in  a  compound  outside  the  native  village,  segregated  from 
the  native  housing.  Government  housing  has  clean  well  water,  electricity,  oil 
heating  and  flush  toilets.  The  natives  have  none  of  these,  and  the  amenities  are 
not  shared.  The  contrast  is  dramatic  to  sny  the  lenrt. 
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The  largest  city  Id  western  Alaska,  Nome,  was  alio  visited  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee, here  too,  overcrowding  is  the  typical  situation,  although  the  homes™ 
m«*y  of  which  date  to  gold  rush  day,*— are  somewhat  larger  than  elsewhere  in 
the  west.  Sargent  Shriver  visited  Nome  in  1067  and  described  its  housing : 

"Most  of  the  native  houses  in  the  city  are  ramshackled,  falling  down  places. 
But  even  thi&  city  has  a  slum  that  is  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  town  where  GOO 
natives  live  in  the  most  abject  poverty  that  I  have  seen  anywhere,  including 
Africa,  Latin  America,  India  or  anywhere  else." 

Location  of  native  villagers  Is  an  important  reason  for  substandard  dwellings 
in  village  Alaska,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  explanation.  Federally  Insured 
loans  are  not  available,  even  to  those  with  the  ability  to  repay  if  they  do  not 
possess  title  to  the  land  upon  which  a  house  Is  to  be  situated,  and  most  Alaskan 
villagers  are  landless.  Kor  are  most  other  Federal  housing  programs  available 
to  those  without  water  and  sewer  systems,  and  most  villages  are  without  these 
facilities.  Minimum  size  and  construction  standards  imposed  by  federal  housing 
programs  are  inappropriate  to  villages.  Private  loans  are  seldom  available  to 
remote  villagers. 

Most  Tillages  do  not  have  a  community  power  source  and  most  homes  have 
no  electricity  teen  from  private  power  plants.  In  every  instance,  however,  the 
State  rural  school  or  the  federal  rural  school  has  its  own  clean  water  supply, 
sanitation  facilities,  a  comfortable  home  for  the  teacher,  generators  providing 
power  and  electricity  for  the  «%fcool  and  the  home,  and  a  backup  generator  with 
substantial  capacity,  which  most  of  the  time  is  not  being  used.  In  only  one  in- 
stance is  the  additional  power  capacity  of  a  federal  facility  in  a  native  village 
used  to  provide  electricity  for  that  village;  that  exception  is  Barrow,  Alaska, 
thanks  to  &  bill  passed  by  Congress  under  the  sponsorship  of  Senator  Bartlett 
Even  in  Bcrrow,  a  dam  for  water  storage  and  a  processing  plant  were  built  to 
provide  clean  water  for  the  PHS  hospital  and  BI4  school  but  not  for  the  native 
village. 

Present  and  anticipated  housing  programs  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  needs. 
Following  a  1906  visit  to  tbe  Bethel  area  of  southwestern  Alaska,  the  then  Com- 
missioner 6f  the  Public  Housing  Administration  said  of  the  housing  in  the  area : 

"rve  never  seen  anything  like  it,  even  in  tbe  worst  slums  in  our  major  cities.0 

And  she  added: 

"In  the  forty-eight,  we  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  our*  privies.  In  Alaska  we  felt 
it  would  be  a  great  advance  just  to  have  privies." 


In  moat  villages,  primitive  and  imranitary  water  supply  and  waste  disposal 
practices  have  deleterious  consequences  on  native  health.  Adequate  sanitation 
facilities  are  lacking  in  every  village  except  Nome. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  in  tbe  villages  of  northwestern  Alaska  found  that 
725  village  households  draw  upon  unsatisfactory  surface  waters  for  their  water ; 
only  74  draw  water  from  wells.  In  the  799  households  surveyed,  there  were  only' 
\  19  toilets,  and  all  of  these  but  one  were  In  a  single  village.  More  than  half  of  the 
households  use  potmor  pails  indoors  for  human  waste,  and  deposit  the  waste 
later  on  the  ground  or  sea  ice.  About  one-fourth  of  the  households  have  privies, 
but  half  were  unsatisfactory  from  the  sanitation  standpoint.  Water  for  domestic 
purposes  in  most  villages  was  obtained  from  rivers  and  creeks  near  the  villages, 
and  hauled  in  buckets  to  oil  drums  in  tha  homes.  In  winter,  ice  is  melted  for 
water,  even  in  some  BIA  schools. 

©ven  in  Nome  the  high  cost  of  sewer  and  water  service  connections  preclude 
most  native  families  from  having  either.  Only  three  native  households  (of  154 
surveyed)  used  city  water;  none  was  connected  to  the  sewer*  Nearjy  all  native 
families  in  Nome  purchase  water  from  a  vender  or  obtain  it  from  a  spring  three 
miles  from  town. 

Human  waste  disposal  Is  accomplished  by  box  and  pail  toilets  in  the  home  and 
final  disposal  on  the  beach  of  Norton  Sound. 

Spring  flooding  further  complicates  village  sanitation  as  floods  inundate  many 
river  villages  and  wash  the  contents  of  latrines  and  refuse  dumps  throughout 
the  village,  polluting  water  wells.  Pits  fill  with  surface  water  and  become  breed- 
ing places  for  flies  and  mosquitoes.  An  official  report  states : 

"Until  sanitation  facilities  are  at  the  minimally  acceptable  level,  the  incidence 
of  gastroenteretic  diseases  and  hepatitis  will  persist,  with  the  potential  for 
serious  epidemics." 
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Since  1061,  only  37  villages  have  had  sanitation  facilities  constructed  under 
provisions  of  the  Indian  Sanitation  Act  Twenty-two  of  these  village  projects 
have  been  communal  water  and  Individual  waste  projects.  The  example  of  a 
village  just  outside  of  Bethel  Is  typical.  Here  the  individual  facilities  consist  of 
a  pit  privy,  a  sink  seepage  pit,  garbage  can,  storage  cans  and  water  carrying 
cans  for  each  household ;  tbe  community  facilities  consist  of  a  fenced  refuse  dis- 
posal area  behind  the  village  and  a  community  watering  point  within  the  village 
with  a  well,  a  well  house,  and  water  treatment  and  storage  tank.  Although  a 
village  well  for  common  use  and  privy  and  pots  and  pails  for  each  household 
may  seem  primitive,  they  are  a  vast  improvement  over  existing  practices. 

Total  funds  available  for  1061  through  106S  for  Indian  Sanitation  have  totaled 
4.5  million.  At  this  rate  of  funding,  it  will  require  at  least  20  more  years  to  make 
clean  water  available  to  all  villagers  and  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of  human 
waste  In  a  reasonably  sanitary  way.  Following  the  subcommittee  field  trip  in 
Alaska,  Senators  Stevens  and  Kennedy  Introduced  legislation  to  provide  more 
adequate  facilities  and  reduce  the  20  years  to  five.  , 

POVERTY  AND  THE  POWER  STRUCTURE 

As  noted  in  the  section  on  housing,  government  compounds  whether  H.E.W.. 
FAA  or  Defense  are  almost  always  outside  of  the  village.  Working  facilities 
along  with  housing  and  recreational  facilities  cluster  together  in  a  clearly  defined 
area  separated  from  the  native  village  Itself.  The  practice  smacks  of  colonialism. 

A  number  of  examples  of  economic  exploitation  point  up  a  second  relationship 
between  the  small  white  minority  and  the  majority  native  population  whom  they 
dominate  In  the  larger  villages.  For  example,  few  natives  are  employed  In  the 
entirely  white-owned  and  largely  out-of-state  owned  canneries  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
areav^e  site  of  the  best  salmon  fishing,  but  the  canneries  rely  almost  entirely 
on  native^-for  fishing. 

The  substantially  growing  tourist  trade  throughout  Alaska  provides  another 
example  of  demeaning  exploitation.  In  Xome.  for  example,  the  King  Island  Vil- 
lage serves  as  a  center  of  attract  lion  for  Alaskan  Airline  tours.  Hundreds  of 
tourists  are  taken  to  the  miserably  poor  vlllcge  by  bus  where  the  villagers  dance 
and  sell  their  Ivory  carvings,  etc.  Alaskan  Airlines  Is  undoubtedly  profiting  from 
the  excursions  but  very  little  of  those  profits  are  accruing  to  the  natives  who  are 
making  it  possible. 

Another  example  of  the  relationship  In  Nome  between  natives  and  whites  is 
the  track  system  in  the  K-12  public  schools  with  a  00%  native  student  population. 
Almost  all  of  the  natives  can  be  found  In  the  bottom  track  and  almost  all  of 
the  white  students  in  the  top.  Only  2  native  students  have  been  graduated  from 
the  high  school  In  recent  years. 

Although  nobody  admits  to  discrimination  and  prejudice  In  Alaska,  these  condi- 
tions often  appear  In  covert,  paternalistic  and  subtle  forms.  In  one  of  the 
larger  native  villages,  Kotzebue,  a  small  number  of  whites  control  the  profit- 
making  activities  which  Includes  the  best  polar  bear  hunting  in  the  world. 
Approximately  300  polar  bears  are  taken  out  of  Kotzebue  each  year  by  hunters 
who  fly  In  from  the  lower  48,  bring  their  own  guides  and  hunt  from  bush 
planes  which  are  flown  by  white  pilots  employed  by  white  flying  services.  The 
polar  bear  costs  them  about  $2500.  Out  of  that  amount  only  a  small  part  benefits 
the  natives  In  any  way. 

In  Ft.  Yukon  (almost  entirely  Indian)  a  military  radar  base  is  located  next 
to  the  Yukon  community.  The  base  has  a  superb  quarters,  excellent  recreational 
facilities,  excellent  housing,  clean  water,  electricity — all  of  the  things  the  Ft. 
Yukon  community  lacks.  Indian  girls  from  the  village  are  Invited  over  to 
club  at  the  defense  Installation  for  dancing,  drinking  and  other  activities.  Unwed 
mothers,  or  mothers  who  are  wed  for  a  short  period  of  time  but  are  then  left  be- 
hind, are  not  uncommon. 

Bethel,  Alaska  is  very  striking — there  are  actually  several  compounds  i — n 
a  large  PHS  hospital  compound,  a  fish  and  wildlife  facility  compound  and  a 
FAA  facility  compound.  The  BIA.  strangely  enough.  Is  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  city  (5  or  6  miles)  bn*  has  the  most  services  available  to  people  In 
Bethel  proper.  In  Bethel,  tbe  houses  are  substandard  with  poor  sanitation,  totally 
Inadequate  water  supply,  and  general  poverty  and  welfare  problems.  The  ex- 
mayor  of  Bethel  owns  the  only  wtter  pumr-  thus  exercising  a  monopoly  on  the 
clean  water  supply.  His  two  trucks  deliver 'water  to  each  house  whose  residents 
can  purchase  It.  Many  native  families  get  their  water  from  the  river  and  the 
creek  in  the  worst  part  of  Bethel.  In  "louse-town "  a  number  of  the  people  are 
drinking  polluted  water. 
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A  housing  project  in  Bethel  la  producing  one  new  house  a  day  under  a  HUl> 
demonstration  project  for  Alaska.  However,  as  fast  as  a  family  moves  out  of 
"Louse-Town' *  or  out  of  bad  housing  In  other  parts  of  Bethel,  one  or  two  new 
families  move  in  Immediately  behind  them  and  take  over  the  dilapidated  shack. 

EDUCATION 

According  to  census  figures  of  1960  only  a  small  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the 
natives  in  Alaska  had  completed  4  years  of  college  or  more.  (There  Is  one  native 
college  graduate  in  Bethel,  pop.  2,000).  Only  2%  of  the  native  population  had 
completed  high  school.  Over  30%  had  completed  no  more  than  6th  grade.  Approxi- 
mately 25%  of  adults  had  no  formal  education,  In  comparison,  the  median  num 
ber  in  1060  of  years  of  school  completed  for  white  Alaskans  was  12.4.  Additional 
studies  in  1960  indicated  that  of  native  youths  14  to  19  years  of  age,  only*34% 
were  enrolled  in  secondary  schools.  The  remaining  66%  were  still  enrolled  In 
elementary  school  or  were  not  in  school  at  all. 

Xo  one  can  determine  the  percentage  of  school  age  children  who  are  actually 
enrolled  In  school.  Elementary  schools  are  found  in  most  but  not  all  villages ; 
children  from  areas  without  a  local  elementary  school  go  to  the  BIA  elementary 
school  at  Wrangell,  Alaska ;  but  where  there  Is  no  local  elementary  school,  an 
ele-nentary  school  education  Is  not  assured.  A  study  done  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  found  losses  in  BIA  schools  as  high  as  60%  from  grades  1  to  8.  Another 
study  recently  published  by  the  University  of  Alaska  points  out  that  the  native 
student  who  has  enrolled  in  college  "has  survived  an  attrition  rate  of  60%  in 
grade  school  and  an  additional  54%  in  high  school ;  he  has  left  80%  or  more  of  his 
first  grade  j.<*rs  behind  him  as  drop-outs.  Yet  his  chances  of  academic  success 
in  college  ure  even  more  slender  than  before.  He  has  only  one  chance  in  24  of 
receiving  a  college  degree  at  the  end  of  four  years." 

Grade  retardation,  or  overageness  of  students  In  relation  to  normal  age/grade 
placement  is  indicative  of  educational  failure.  Overage  students  drop  out  of 
school  more  frequently  than  those  near  normal  grade  placement.  In  one  study  of 
elementary  school  dropouts  in  BIA  schools,  it  was  found  that  approximately  half 
had  been  retarded  5  or  more  years,  and  7%  were  9  or  more  years  retarded. 
Since  kindergartens  a  re  almost  unknown  and  pre-school  education  is  a  new 
innovation  which  exists  In  few  areas,  six  year  olds  In  nearly  all  schools  enter  a 
beginners  class;  they  are  7  before  they  enter  first  grade.  The  need  to  spend 
the  first  year  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language  automatically  places 
the  student  at  least  onOear  behind  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  educational  ex- 
perience. As  the  need  for  language  comprehension  becomes  greater  In  each  suc- 
ceeding grade,  the  number  of  years  of  retardation  increase.  One  study  showed 
40%  of  students  In  native  schools  to  be  overage  In  relation  to  normal  age/grade 
placement. 

There  Is  a  longstanding  debate  as  to  whether  the  State  of  Alaska  or  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should  operate  the  vural  native  schools.  It  Is  generally 
understood  that  the  stajte  will  gradually  a^ume  the  responsibility.  A  report  of 
the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  of  the  Department  of  Interior  based  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Alaska  and  discussion?  with  many  native  groups  stated  the 
following: 

"So:  r-  natives  prefer  BIA  schools,  but  only  because  the  BIA  provides  hot 
luiiChfcw.  Most  prefer  state  schools  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  set  up  a  school  complex  as  an  enclave  of  modern  buildings  with 
all  necessary  facilities  separate  and  ajmrt  from  the  natives'  village — something 
like  the  manor  of  the  rich  or  the  compound  of  a  colonial  administrator.  The  BIA 
seems  totally  Unaware  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  deep  resentment  this  breeds." 

A  1968  study  of  graduates  and  dropouts  of  Lothrop  High  School  in  Fairbanks 
found  that  approximately  75%  of  th?  native  students  were  dropping  out  of  school 
before  graduation.  Native  students  who  attended  BIA  schools  during  the  major- 
ity of  their  elementary  school  years  received  better  grades  in  high  school  than 
those  from  any  other  classification  of  school.  A  student  transferring  from  a  state 
operated  rural  school  had  the  least  chance  of  graduating  and  native  students 
receiving  the  majority  of  their  elementary  education  in  state  operated  schools 
had  the  highest  drop-out  rate,  75%  of  the  native  drop-outs  who  were  tested  re- 
vealed more  than  enough  intelligence  to  complete  high  school. 

Although  elementary  schools  have  been  provided  in  most  villages  with  a 
potential  enrollment  of  10  or  more  students,  these  schools  typically  provide  only 
a  beginner's  through  8th  grade  education.  Secondary  education  in  rural  areas 
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is  extremely  limited.  Of  the  86  rural  communities,  in  which  the  state  operated 
schools  in  1966-67,  only  10  offered  secondary  programs.  Out  of  73  day  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  only  6  offered  secondary  level  educa^ 
tion.  Most  village  children  who  go  to  a  Junior  or  senior  high  school  attend  a 
BIA  or  state  boarding:  school  or  participate  in  the  state  boarding  home  project 
initiated  in  1960. 

There  are  two  major  boarding  high  school  facilities  for  native  students  from 
rural  rtllages.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  operates  the  largest  of  these  facili- 
ties in  the  southeast  part  of  Alaska  on  an  Island  just  off  the  coast  from  Sitka. 
The  State  runs  what  was  first  a  vocational  boarding  school  (Belts)  but  now 
is  a  school  with  a  full  academic  program  Just  outside  of  Nome,  Alaska.  This 
school  in  operation  since  about  1966  serves  primarily  students  from  north  of 
the  Yukon. 

Under  the  regional  high  school  plan  adopted  by  the  State  Legislature  in 
1965  (a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Gravel)  additional  regional  high  school 

 facilities  will  b^made  available  in  the^near  future.  Hue  to  the  lack  of  progress 

in  Implementing  the  regional  high  school  plan,  an  interim  program  called  the 
boarding  home  program  was  initiated  by  the  State  In  1966.  It  was  intended  to 
provide  students  unable  to  gain  admittance  to  a  state  or  BIA  boarding  school 
an  opportunity  for  a  high  school  education  In  one  of  Alaska's  larger  commu- 
nities. Students  live  In  private  homes  and  attend  the  local  high  schools.  The 
cost  of  boarding  Is  reimbursed  under  Title  I  of  Public  Lav/  89-10  and  the  State 
supports  the  tuition  cost.  The  state  also  runs  a  correspondence  and  home  study 
course  for  rural  natives  which  enrolled  some  students  at  the  high  school  level 
in  1966-67. 

As  a  result  of  the  severe  lack  of  high  school  facilities  for  native  students 
in  Alaska,  well  over  1,000  students  must  be  sent  out  of  the  state  to  ttderal 
boarding  schools  in  Oregon  and  Oklahoma.  Ey on  at  that,  a  substantial  number 
of  native  students  are  denied  admittance  every  year,  due  to  lack  of  space.  The 
number  of  students  that  have  left  the  State  to  receive  a  high  school  education 
has  grown  from  less  than  100  in  1960  to  over  1,000  in  1968.  The  number  of 
native  students  In  boarding  high  schools  has  nearly  tripled  since  1960  despite 
the  substantial  number  of  rejected  applications. 

In  1962,  Charles  K.  Roy,  et  al„  published  the  most  comprehensive  study  of 
native  education  In  Alaska  that  has  been  undertaken  since  World  War  II.  The 
study,  Alaskan  Native  Secondary  School  Dropouts,  highlighted  a  major  cause 
of  the  extraordinarily  high  dropout  rate  of  native  students : 

*  *  self -Images  of  these  students  were  Imbued  with  deep  feelings  of  In- 
adequacy and  inferiority.  Such  a  devalued  student  Image  was  very  prevalent, 
and  its  existence  was  confirmed  by  many  teachers.  Both  teachers  and  native 
students  noted  that  one  of  the  Important  reasons  for  school  dropouts  and  the 
lack  of  motivation  to  enter  high  school  stemmed  from  students  feelings  of  In- 
adequacy in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  the  curriculum.  This  deep-seated, 
negative  attitude  Is  often  transmitted  to  the  student  early  In  his  educational 
career  while  he  Is  trying  to  learn  strange  and  often  meaningless  facts  In  a 
language  over  which  he  has  little  command." 

Unfortunately,  the  Implications  of  this  finding  have  had  relatively  little,  If 
any,  impact  on  the  conduct  of  educational  programs  in  Alaska. 

Dr.  Arthurs  E.  Hlppier  of  the  University  of  Alaska  pointed  out  in  subcom- 
mittee hearings  that  "the  roots  of  the  problem  are  (historically)  very  deep 
and  complex.  *  *  Starting  In  the  mld-19th  century,  the  Impact  of  aggressive 
militant  Christianity  and  American  cultural  imperialism  was  devastating  to 
native  communities.  The  general  was  a  "self-hating,  confused,  and  traumatized" 
native  population.  In  Dr.  Hlppler's  words : 

"It  is  very  difficult  not  to  believe  that  you  are  not  Inferior  when  someone 
wealthier,  better  educated,  more  powerful,  and  representing  immense  arbitrary 
power  tells  you  overtly  and  covertly  by  every  action  of  his  being  that  you  an* 
inferior  and  does  so  /or  a  hundred  years" 

The  result  of  this  historical  experience  is  the  following : 

"(1)  Natives  wish  to  be  like  whites  while  hating  whites  for  what  whites 
have  done  to  natives; 

"(2)  Natives  think  poorly  of  themselves  because  they  have  never  been  able 
to  achieve  wel!  'n  schools  which  were  stacked  against  them ; 

"(3)  Natives  become  adults  with  increasingly  greater  feelings  of  disillusion- 
ment,  hopelessness,  and  Inarticulate  anger.  Eventually,  many  become  social 
problems  because  of  lack  of  preparation  or  ability  to  work  and  a  self-contempt 
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which  may 'lead  to  heavy  drinkitx  They  produce  children  *or  whom  they  then 
act  as  role  models."  t° 

Although  the  problem  la  deep-seated  and  not  easily  reversible,  much  can  be 
done.  Dr.  Hippter  makes  three  recommendations : 

"First  and  foremost  there  is  a,  need  for  better  quality  and  more  adequately 
trained  teachers.  It  is  obviously/  impossible  never  to  make  mistakes  in  hiring 
which  result  in  racists  teaching/natives.  On  tbt  other  hand,  mistakes  need  not 
be  the  norm.  1 

"Secondly  and  deeply  bound  up  with  the  first  need  is  the  need  to  teach  Alaska 
natives  something  about  their  history,  culture  and  language  (the  first  two  of 
which  most  young  natives  are  absolutely  ignorant  of)  to  help  develop  a  postive 
identity  and  pride  in  that  identity. 

'Third,  again  intensely  connected  to  the  first  two,  there  is  a  need  to  adapt 
educational  materials  to  the  native  community  and  at  the  same  time  expand 
through  meaningful  education  the  native  child's  awareness  of  the  larger  rich  in 
experience  world  which  he  will  inevitably  enter." 

Dr.  Barbara  Kachman,  in  her  prepared  testimony  for  the  Subcommittee,  fur- 
ther substantiates  the  problem.  She  points  out  that  "there  exists  (for  native 
students)  a  sharp  discontinuity  between  schooling  and  other  meaningful  ex- 
periences. Teachers  are,  except  for  rare  exceptions,  of  a  different  race  and  class 
and  speak  a  different  language.  Parents  and  other  adults  in  the  community  who 
would  ordinarily  serve  as  models  for  the  developing  child  are  rarely  teachers ;  the 
Subcommittee,  the  University  of  Alaska  has  produced  only  one,  or  in  any  way 
identified  with  the  body  of  knowledge  which  is  presented  by  the  schools.  To 
take  on  that  knowledge  in  any  more  than  a  superficial  manner  means  for  the  child ( 
•making  a  break  with  his  home  and  his  past  far  more  a^ute  and  irreversible  than 
that  which  is  require  J  of  children  elsewhere.  As  a  result,  school  becomes  a  con- 
tinuously defensive  ordeal  to  be  survived.  It  is  seldom  a  pleasurable  exploration 
of  the  world  or  the  development  of  one's  own  capacities  *  *  +"  The  ultimate  con- 
sequence  is  the  widespread  practice  of  social  promotion  which  ultimately  leads  to 
dropping  out  and  the  wide-spread  feeling  among  teachers  that  native  students 
are  mentally  retarded. 

Dr.  Lee  H.  Salisbury,  of  the  University  of  Alaska,  provides  a  dramatic  de- 
scription of  the  actual  experience  of  the  native  student  in  the  classroom.  His 
desription  merits  quoting  at  some  length : 

4  "The  Native  student  enters  a  completely  foreign  setting— the  western  class- 
room situation.  His,  teacher  is  likely  tcjte  a  Caucasian,  who  knows  litth>  or  noth- 
ing about  his  cultural  background  Heir  taught  to  read  the  Dick  and  Jfcne  series. 
Many  things  confuse  him :  Dick  and  Jane  are  two  gussuk  children  who  play  to- 
gether. Yet  he  knows  that  boys  and  girls  do  not  play  together  and  do  not  share 
toys.  They  have  a  dog  named  Spot  who  comes  indoors  and  does  not  work.  They 
have  a  father  who  leaves  for  some  mysterious  place  called  'office'  each  day 
and  never  brings  any  food  home  with  him.  He  drives  a  machine  called  an  auto- 
mobile on. a  hard  covered' road  called  a  street  which  has  a  policeman  on  each 
corner.  These  policemen  always  smile,  wear  funny  clothing,  and  spend  their  time 
helping  children  to  cross  the  street  Why  do  these  children  need  this  help?  Dick 
and  Jane's  mother  spends  a  lot  of  time  In  the  kitchen  cooking  a  strange  food  called 
'cookies'  on  a  stove  which  has  no  flame  in  it 

"But  the  most  bewildering  part  is  yet  to  come.  One  day  they  drive  out  to  the 
country  which  is  a  place  where  Dick  and  Jane's  grandparents  are  kept  They  do 
<not  live  with  the  family  and  they  are  so  glad  to  see  Dick  and  Jane  that  one  is 
certain  that  they  have  been  ostracized  from  the  rest  of  the  family  for  some  ter- 
rible reason.  The  old  people  live  on  something  called  a  'form',  which  is  a  place 
where  many  strange  animals  are  kept— a  peculiaXlveast  called  a  'cow*,  some  odd 
looking  birds  called  'chickens'  and  a  'horse'  which  looks  like  a 'deformed  moose. 
And  so  on.  For  the  next  12  years  the  process  goes  on.  The  native  child  continues 
to  learn  this  new  language  which  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  him  at  home  and  whitih 
seems  completely  unrelated  to  the  world  of  sky,  birds,  snow;  ice,  and  tundra  which 
he  sees  around  him,  /  „ 

"In  addition,  the  student  is  likely  to  lose  his  original  language  in  the  education 
process.  His  teachers  do  not  speak  his  language  nor  do  they  encourage  its  use 
during  schools  hours.  In  many  schools  students  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  use 
the  native  language.  Therefore,  many  native  students  come  to  feel  that  the  lan* 
guage  of  their  parents  is  undesirable  and  inferior." 

The  Subcommittee  was  amaied  to  find  the  6cott*Foresman  series  of  basal 
readers  used  in  native  schools  throughout  Alaska.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
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North  west  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  t  only  one  relatively  modest  project 
is  underway  to  provide  a  somewhat  wore  relevant  basal  reader  for  native  chil- 
dren. Equally  disturbing  is  the  survey  of  elementary  school  gocial  texts  con- 
ducted for  the  Subcommittee  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Universitv 
of  Alaska.  The  survey  findings  were :  V 

1.  Twenty  widely  used  texts  contain  no  mention  of  Alaska  natives  at  all;  amL 
In  some  cases,  no  mention  of  Alaska.  Even  some  High  School  texts  were  found 
which  contained  no  mention  of  Alaskan  Natives.  * 

2.  Although  some  textbooks  provide  some  coverage  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo, 
very  few  even  mention  Indians.  Many  textbooks  confuse  Alaskan  and  other  Es- 
kimo groups. 

3.  A  substantial  number  of  texts  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  contain 
serious  and  often  demeaning  inaccuracies  in  their  treatment  of  the  Alaskan 
Native.  *  oA 

It  seems  only  fitting  to  close  this  section  with  a  statement  from  the  testimony 
of  Mtes\Margaret  Nick,  an  Eskimo  girl  from  the  village  of  Nunapitchuk.  With 
considerable  feeling,  she  informed  the  Subcommittee — 

"Some  people  say,  a  man  without  education  might  as  well  be  dead.  I  say,  a 
man  without  identity,  if  a  man  doesn't  know  who  he  is,  he  might  as  well  be  dead. 

"That  is  why  it  is  a  must  that  we  include  our  culture  and  history  in  our  schools 
before  we  lose  it  all.  We've  lost  way  too  much  already.  Let's  move  now!" 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  human  waste  and  misery  reflected  in  the  preceding  pnges  is  a  tragedy  of 
major  proportions.  The  difficult  question  is  establishing  priorities.  With  that  in 
mind,  the  following  proposals  are  presented  in  two  parts. 

A.  Three  frimarv  interrelated  proposals 

1.  A  social  studies  curriculum  should  be  developed  for  the  elementary  grades 
that  is  geared  to  teaching  the  native  youngster  about  his  own  cultural  heritage ; 
that  would  include  such  units  as  language,  cuHural  characteristics,  customs, 
history  and  folk  lore.  The  effort  should  include  the  development  of  culturally 
relevant  textbooks  and  reading  materials,  a  listing  of  resources  available  and 
the  development  of  a  course  outline  study  guide.  The  effort  should  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  community  resources  including  village  elders  and  a  museum  of 
artifacts. 

2.  A  social  studies  unit  should  be  developed  for  incorporation  into  an  Alaskan 
history  course  and  as  an  elective  semester  course  at  the  secondary  level.  Or. 
Jack  Forbes'  handbook  for  students  and  teachers,  Native  Americans  of  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada,  is  an  excellent  example,  as  the  ongoing  work  of  Dr.  Deward 
Walker  at  the  University  of  Idaho.  •' 

3.  A  curriculum  oimilar  to  that  developed  by  Dr.  JdtfuHJryde  for  Oglala  Sioux 
students  in  South  Dakota  should  be  developed  for  AKaskan  N^Jives.  The  materials 
are  aimed  at  the  junior  high  school  level  which  is  critical  in  terms  of  drop-outs 
and  adolescent  identity  crisis. 

4.  The  development  of  culturally  relevant  basal  readers  for  the  primary  grades 
which  has  been  initiated  by  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  iaooratory  and 
the  University  of  Alaska  must  be  expedited  and  substantially  upgraded  in  style 
and  content.  Furthermore,  the  development  of  these  materials  should  be  tied  to 
an  intensive  in-service  training  program  for  teachers  who  will  be  using  them. 

B.  Secondary  proposals 

Three  additional  areas  of  great  importance  are  listed  below.  All  of  them  require 
substantially  new  approaches. 

1.  Techniques  based  on  linguistic  theory  and  using  appropriate  technology  for 
teaching  English  proficiency,  both  written  and  oral,  must  be  developed.  These 
techniques  should  most  certainly  include  bi-lingual  instruction  methodologies. 
It  is  striking  that  there  are  presently  no  bilingual  education  projects  in  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

2.  A  variety  of  models  and  approaches  aimed  at  maximizing  local  control  of 
village  schools  should  be  developed.  Approaches  should  include  changing  advisory 
school  boards  to  governing  school  boards,  and  training  school  board  members. 
The  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  on  the  Xavajo  Reservation  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  one  successful  model. 

3.  Training  program  for  native  educations  should  be  developed.  They  should 
include  training  for  positions  such  as  tutor, .  teacher  aide,  assistant  teacher,  etc., 
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and  be  structured  to  provide  n  mix  of  work  experience  with  courHe  work.  In 
addition,  a  greater  effort  must  be  made  to  enroll  native  students  in  higiier  edu- 
cation programs  and  to  keep  them  'here.  The  COVAS  project  at  the  University 
of  Alaska  should  be  reestablished. 

V.  A  comprehctisivc  plan 

In,  prepared  testimony  for  the  Subcommittee  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bloom  (Director 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Health  Program)  pointed  out  that  Alaska  provides 
a  unique  opportunity  for  long-range  educational  planning  and  for  substantial 
leadership  l*y  the  natives  iu  the  development  of  such  plans.  Within  the  next  two 
years,  The  Alaskan  Native  Claims  Bill  t'houid  have  passed  Congress.  Channeled 
through  a  native  development  corporation,  it  will  place  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  into  the  hanas  of  the  natives.  (The  range  now  proposed  extends  all  the 
w*y  froni  100  million  to  one  biiHon  dollars).  In  addition,  this  settlement  will  i>er- 
mit  the  state  to  select  h;rge  additional  tracts  of  land  and  enjoy  the  full  benefit* 
of  the  potential  oil  revenues.  The  State  in  turn  is  destined  to  be  wealthy.  In  light 
of  these  facts  it  seems  imperative  that  a  carefully  dniwn  long-range  plan  be 
developed  for  systematic  investment  of  resources  to  improve  native  education. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN"  POVERTY  AND  EDUCATION 

Although  the  preceding  recommendations  for  educational  change  ure  quite 
necessary,  major  improvement  in  educational  accomplishments  will  only  cjnie 
v.!*h  a  general  improvement  in  the  life  of  the  Alaskan  native.  The  following  edu- 
cational deficiencies  are  basically  results  of  the  Alaskan  poverty. 

1.  Secondary  school  programs  are  not  available  for  many  native  Alaskan  stu- 
dents because  schools  are  not  available.  Native  students  who  want  to  pursue  a 
high,  school  degree  must  leave  village  and  family  for  nine  months  and  attend  a 
boarding  school  in  southeast  Alaska,  or  for  over  1,000  Alaskan  natives,  a  board- 
in?  school  in  the  States  of  Oregon  or  Oklahoma.  Without  financial  influence,  the 
natives  clearly  are  victims  of  serious  neglect. 

2.  Native  students  who  finish  high  school  rarely  go  back  to  the  village.  If  they 
do,  they  find  themselves  no  longer  useful,  comfortable,  or  well  accepted.  Again 
this  situation  is  a  function  of  poverty  in  the  villages  and  lack  of  jobs.  %Further- 
more,  native  high  school  graduates  who  seek  jobs  in  cities  lack  saleable  skills  an:i 
are  not  adequately  accultnrated  to  succeed  socially. 

3.  The  extremely  \wov  academic  performance  of  children  in  the  rural  villages  ir* 
another  result  of  the  poverty  condition.  Children  come  to  school  with  dietary  and 
physical*  deficiencies  and  the  povverlessness  >f  the  people  permits  schools  that 
are  totally  irrelevant  to  the  way  of  life  in  tte  villages.  j 

4.  Opportunities  for  villagers  to  Initiate  educational  programs  of  their  own 
are  shsent  because  of  their  complete  lack  of  finances.  Yet  the  schools  aro  foreign 
institutions.  In  addition,  teachers  are  inadequately  trained,  and  generally  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  circumstances  they  And  themselves  in<The  school  facility 
are  seldom  used  on  weekends  or  after  classes ;  they  serve  no  important  community 
function. 
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MXMOMJIDUK  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOB  AXD  PUBUO  WELrABB,  SPECIAL  Subcom- 
mittee  on  Indian  Education,  Rx  Native  Kdttcation  in  Alaska 

(From  Gary  H.  Holthaus,  development  office,  Alaska  Methodist  University, 

Anchorage,  Alaska) 

BAOXOBOUND  I.  THE  INTKB-OULTUBB  OON1XZOT  AND  OBOWAPBT 

The  people  of  Alaska  Hod  themselves  surrounded  by  a  aeries  of  Influences  that 
have  an  unusual  effect  on  the  educational  processes  In  the  area.  Alaska  is  geo- 
graphically Isolate*  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States*  Communication  does 
exist,  but  contacts  between  many  villages  and  the  outside  world  are  limited 
in  ways  that  they  are  not  limited  in  most  other  sections  of  the  country.  The 
people  themselves  are  of  many  backgrounds.  There  are  natives  who  have  been 
horn  and  raised  in  the  area,  sspreeentlng  vestigial  remnants  of  a  former  culture 
that  subsisted  on  the  products  of  the  sea  or  tundra,  spoke  unique  languages  and 
adapted  to  their  Northern  environment  with  consummate  skill.  There  are  also 
representatives  of  a  white  culture  of  Anglo-European  origins  that  has  intruded 
upon  Alaska  since  the  eighteenth  century.  The  white  culture  has  focused  Its  at* 
tendon  primarily  upon  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  afforded  by 
the  state.  The  coming  of  the  Russians  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
native  culture  In  this  part  of  the  United  States.  Geographical  isolation,  and  the 
clash  between  the  two  cultures,  native  and  white,  have  left  their  mark  upon 
si  dents  In  Alaskan  schools. 

Native  young  people  reflect  the  pull  between  two  varying  cultures  in  several 
ways.  Caught  between  the  white  and  native  cultures,  they  feel  the  attractiveness 
of  white  ways,  out  cannot  totally  escape  the  old  ways,  even  though  much  of 
their  heritage  has  been  denied  them  by  ignorance.  They  do  not  write  their  old 
language.  Transmission  of  their  heritage  in  the  past  depended  upon  oral  tradi- 
tion, but  many  of  the  young  people  now  do  not  speak  the  language  of  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers. 

The  result  is  that  in  a  peculiar  way  they  are  lost  'Education  does  not  mean 
much,  for  they  have  no  more  sense  of  orientation  toward  the  future  than  they 
have  toward  tbe  past  They  do  not  realise  that  education  will  be  a  benefit  It  will 
not  help  them  catch  more  fish,  for  you  do  not  learn  fishing  techniques  studying 
verbs  and  subjects,  world  history,  Spanish,  typing,  chemistry  and  algebra.  There- 
fore education  does,  n  or  seem  to  have  any  valid  purpose.  A  survey  of  Alaskan 
native  secondary  "school  dropouts  revealed  that,  "If  the  curriculum  taught  In 
the  schools  does  not  have  a  realistic  function  In  the  students'  society,  (Le.,  is  not 
flea  red  to  his  future  ^economic  potential),  It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  little 
motivation  to  endure  the  sacrifice  associated  with  the  pursuit  of  an  education" 1 
In  villages  where  fishing  Is  the  primary  occupation  education  does  not  seem  to 
"have  a  realistic  function."  In  the  local  community  there  is  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  better  one's  economic  status  because  of  an  education. 

There  Is  no  pride  in  tfteir  native  heritage.  Many  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
fact  that  they, are  nativoiimd  try  to  hide  it.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  not  con- 
sidered by  others  of  their  group  to  be  white.  They  are  trapped;  suspended  be- 
tween a  past  chat  is  remote,  ami  a  future  that  is  only  a  vague  puasle.  The  findings 
of  anthropologist  Seymour  Barker  about  the  students  at  Kotaehue  would  also 
apply  iir many  other  areas  of  Alaska. 

"In  a  sense  the  youth  of  Kotaehue  are  at  a  crossroad :  they  are  thinking  in- 
creasingly In  terms  of  becoming  members  of  the  larger  American  society.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  they  are  confused  about  what  they  should  accept  and  reject 
In  Eskimo  culture,  and  they  are  dubious  about  the  degree  to  which  they  will  be 
accepted  in  white  sodety.  Many  of  them  are  experiencing  doubts  about  their 
ability  to  compete  successfully  In  a  relatively  strange  environment"  * 

1  Castles  K.  Bu,  Joan  Kyis,  Seymour  Parte,  AIssssm  .tfetffw  Btcondmry  g«s#ot  Dres- 
omUJOaS^jSSkM :  VuirmOj  of Alaska,  IMS),  p.  86, 
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Students  of  all  ages  are  aware  of  the  problem  they  face  In  regard  to  identifica- 
tion with  one  another  of  the  two  cultures  present.  Sometimes  there  Is  a  division 
within  a  family  in  attitudes  toward  this  problem.  One  boy,  conversing  with  his 
teacher,  made  the  comment  that  he  couldn't  see  why  some  kids  seemed  ashamed 
of  being  native.  He  added  that  he  was  part  native  himself  and  it  didn't  make 
any  difference  to.  him.  The  boy's  Bister  was  also  In  the  classroom  and  heard  the 

discussion.  She  shouted,  "  ,  you  ain't  native!"  A  student  caught  this  way 

cannot  assert  his  native  Quality  without  risk  of  disapproval  from  hl8  peers; 
neither  can  he  deny  It  with  honesty  and  integrity.  He  knows  he  Is  native.  Telling 
him  to  forget  It  does  not  make  him  white. 

The  problems  caused  by  this  cultural  and  geographical  Isolation  nave  been 
recognized  in  many  areas  of  the  state  of  Alaska. 

The  native  student  Is  removed  from  the  native  way  of  life,  but  he  has  not 
fully  entered  the  white  culture  and  so  is  unprepared  for  much  that  assaults  him 
In  the  strange  atmosphere  of  school.  Lee  H.  Salisbury,  of  the  University  of 
Alaska,  describes  the  native  stndent  as  he  attempts  to  learn  from  a  standard 
grade  school  text : 

"(the  student)  enters  a  completely  foreign  setting—the  western  classroom 
situation.  His  teacher  is  likely  to  be  a  Caucasion  who  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  his  cnltnral  background.  He  Is  taught  to  read  the  'Dick  and  Jane'  series. 

"Many  things  confuse  him :  Dick  and  Jane  are  two  white  children  who  play  to- 
gether constantly.  Yet  he  knows  that  boys  and  girls  do  not  play  together  and 
do  not  share  toys.  They  have  a  dog  named  Spot  who  runs  around  yapping  and 
does  not  work.  They  have  a  father  who  leaves  for  some  mysterious  place  called 
'office'  each  day  and  never  brings  any  food  home  with  him.  He  drives  a  machine 
called  an  automobile  on  a  hard  covered  road  called  a  street  which  has  a  police- 
man on  each  corner.  These  policemen  always  smile,  wear  funny  clothing  and 
spend  their  time  helping  children  across  the  street.  Why  do  these  children  need 
this  help? 

"Dick  and  Jane's  mother  spend  a  lot  of  time  In  the  kitchen  cooking  a  strange 
food  called  'cookies'  on  a  stove  which  has  no  "flame.  Bat  the  most  bewildering 
part  is  yet  to  come.  One  day  they  drive  out  to  the  country  which  is  a  place  where 
Dick  and  Jane's  grandparents  are  kept.  They  do  not  live  with  the  family  and 
they  are  so  glad  to  see  Dick  and  Jane  that  one  is  certain  they  have  been  ostracised 
from  the  rest  of  the  family  for  some  terrible  reason. 

"The  old  people  live  on  something  called  a  'farm'  which  is  a  place  where  many 
strange  animals  are  kept— a  peculiar  beast  called  a  'cow',  some  odd  looking  birds 
called  'chickens',  which  don't  seem  to  fly,  and  a  'horse',  which  looks  like  a  de- 
formed moose. 

"And  so  on.  For  the  next  twelve  years  the  process  goes  on.  The  native  child 
continues  to  learn  this  new  language  which  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  him  at  home 
and  which  seems  completely  unrelated  to  the  world  of  sky,  birds,  snow,  Ice  and 
tundra  which  he  sees  around  him." 0 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  Alaska  native  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
join  the  white  culture  which  he  sees  about  him.  Schools  and  other  Institutions 
should  forego  their  efforts  to  make  something  other  than  primitive  natives  of 
these  people.  But  this  is  not  posslMe,  and  hardly  fair.  * 

"The  Alaska  native  is  also  a  living,  breathing  human  being  who  has  been 
touched  by  Western  elvlliiayon.  And  like  people  from  Sarawak  to  the  edge  of 
the  Sahara — people  who  have  lagged  behind  the  advancement  of  human  knowl- 
edge— he  Is  increasingly  anxious  to  share  In  the  wealth  and  opportunity  he  sees 
about  him. 

"SomofAlaska  natives  successfully  have  made  the  transition  from  the  old 
culture  to  the  new.  Most  have  not,  despite  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  spent 
annually  by  the  federal  and  state  governments  in  their  behalf.  Many  live  in 
conditions  that  match  or  surpass  urban  U.S.  slums.  Their  educational  progress 
remains  well  below  that  of  non-natives  who  share  Alaska  with  them.  Jobs  are 
scarce  in  the  villages  and  job  opportunities  are  not  much  better  if  they  move  to 
a  larger  settlement  The  welfare  check,  In  many  cases,  is  a  way  of  life^ 

"But  since  the  first  whaling  vessel  reached  the  Alaska  coast,  the  native  has 
been  increasingly  unable  to  retain  the  purity  of  his  culture.  The  past  Is  fast 
closing  in  behind  him.  The  future  Is  not  rapidly  opening  before  him." 4 

•Ijm  EL  Salisbury.  "Communication  and  the  Native  Student,"  The  Alatka  Review 
(Ancoorag%,AIaaka :  Alaska  Methodist  University,  Vol.  ri.  No.  2,  i960),  p.  Iff. 

*8ta*  ofhhe  Anchorage  Dally  News.  The  Village  People  (Anchorage,  Alaska:  The  Dally 
News,  1SSS),1».  48. 
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\.  Kegardless  of  the  difficulties,  native  people  have  a  right  not  only  to  desire  a 
place  in  the  majority  culture  of  their  country ;  they  have  a  right  to  active  partici  - 
pation In  that  culture  so  they  may  find  a  place  that  has  meaning  for  thexa.  Thin 
#111  require  the  sacrifice  of  many  long-cherished  values  and  many  of  the  tradi- 
tional ways  of  their  older,  society.  "Such  a  process  must  be  a  voluntary  one;  still 
there  are  myriad  evidence^  support  the  claim  that  the  people  themselves  desire 
the  change."  •  V. 

BACKGROUND  II.  EDUCATIONAL  FAOTOM 

The  Impact  of  these  circumstances  on  the  average  student  can  be  marked  by  a 
low  level  of  aspiration,  Bis  whole  situation  conspires  to  defeat  him  before  his 
Ufo  Is  well  begun.  He  has  little  hope  of  bettering  himself  in  the  future.  In  fact 
his  old  cultural  pattern  tells  him  that  he  should  be  as  good  as— but  no  better 
than— his  father  in  the  various  masculine  skills.  Therefore  he  hopes  to  be  as 
good  a  fishermen,  as  good  a  hunter  or  trapper,  as  well-educated  as  bis  father; 
but  he  often  has  little  desire  beyond  this.  Educators  need  to  be  aware  of  this 
cultural  force  o.n  the  formation  of  the  students  attitudes,  and  levels  of  aspira- 
tion. Children  from  differing  socio-economic  levels  in,  a  community  differ  in 
eagerness  and  aptitude  for  learning  pursuits,  according  to  Bernard.  "Much  as 
we  dislike  the  notion  of  social  class  in  a  democratically  oriented  America,  the 
fact  is  that  membership  in  a  given  social  class  provides  privilege  for  some  and 
imposes  deprivation  for  others  .  .  .  lower  class  pupils  absorb  from  parents  a 
skepticism  about  education  that  imposes  the  double  problem  of  adjusting  to 
another  culture  and  adjusting  to  the  curriculum  .  . 

In  some  areas  of  Alaska,  particularly  where  fishing  is  the  major  resource, 
economics  also  may  work  against  the  educator.  What  education  offers  does  not 
seem  as  remunerative  as  the  mythological  remuneration  afforded  by  the  red 
salmon  runs.  Young  men  of  high  school  age  may  occasionally  catch  enough  fish 
to  make  their  income  higher  than  their  teachers.  When  a  teacher  labors  for 
18,000  for  9  months  and  his  student  may  earn  $10,000  or  more  in  one  summer 
month,  education  does  not  seem  either  desirable  or  necessary.  In  a  private 
conversation  one  school  superintendent  in  Bristol  Bay  put  this  fact  into  words: 
"You  will  never  ^educate  these  kids' until  you  dry  up  the  bay!"  But  the  reality 
of  the  fishery  as  an  economic  resource  is  that  the  average  income  earned  through 
fishing  is  much  less  than  teachers'  except  for  once  every  five  years  when  the  runs 
are  Urge.  A  more  apt  description  of  the  fisheries  as  an  economic  resource  ex- 
pressed by  one  resident  is  that  "fishing  is  like  playing  Russian  roulette  with  a 
revolver  only  one  cylinder  of  which  is  empty/'. Economic  factors  inftbit  normal 
school  progress  not  only  through  their  negative  effect  on  motivation  of  students, 
but  because  the  flshing*and  hunting  endeavors  are  considered  (sometimes  Justi- 
fiably in  this  economy),  to  sufficient  reason  to  miss  school. 

In  the  Alaskan  researc&«n  dropouts,  interviews  showed  that  inferiority  feelings 
may  bring  an  end  to  edpofttion  altogether,  and  that  the  negative  effects  of  the 
way  we  have  put  these  people  down  through  our  educational  programs  may 
cause  early  dropout  from  school. 

".  .  .  self-images  of  these  students  were  imbued  with  deep  feelings  of  inade- 
quacy and  inferiority.  Such  a  devalued  student  image  was  very  prevalent,  and 
its  existence  was  confirmed  by  many  teachers.  Both  teachers  and  native  students 
noted  that  one  of  the  important  reasons  for  school  dropouts  and  the  lack  of 
motivation  to  enter  high  school  stemmed  from  stmlents  feelings  of  inadequacy 
in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  the  curriculum.  This  deepsoated,  negative 
attitude  Is  often  transmitted  to  the  student  early  in,  his  educational  career 
while  he  is  trying  to  learn  strange  and  often  meaningless  tacts  in  a  language 
over  which  he  has  little  command." f ...  \ 

The  negative  self-image  is  reinforced  by  both  the  promotion  system  in  the 
schools  and  by  attitudes,  both  conscious  and  unconscious,  of  the  teachers.  A  study 
of  700  elementary  school  dropouts  by  Overstreet  revealed  that  ''49  per  cent  of 
these  students  had  been  retarded  five  or  more  years  end  that  only  one  jwr  oenl 
were  at  normal  grade  placement."  •  Another  seven  per  centrWere  nine  or  more 
years  retarded/ 

*  Jtar.  Kraa.  Patter,  op.  ciU*  sk269. 
gUSMNrW?  Bvjurt*  yX?***9*  of  ^"rf*'  and  T«"k*+*  (New  York;  McGraw  Hill 
■^jlgj  J^SS^t,%.  eii,  fh  38». 
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The  teacher,  too,  often  reinforces  the  feelings  of  inadequacy,  Racism,  overt 
or  unconscious,  within  both  the  state  system  and  the  B  I.A.  schools,  is  a  plaque 
Chat  erects  barriers  between  many  teachers  and  their  students.  An  inherent  belief 
that  our  culture  is  better  than  the  pupils  Is  expressed  in  differing  ways  every 
day.  Expressions  such  as  "dumb  native**  are  too  common  to  be  other  than  tragic. 
Often  the  teacher  Is  led  to  believe  this  stereotyped  image  by  the  results  achieved 
on  standardized  tests  which  are  designed  to  be  given  to  middle-class,  American, 
white  children  in  the  lower  states.  One  example  of  this  will  suffice.  A  reading 
readiness  test  shows  some  automobile  tires  and  asks  students  to  Identify  what 
kind  of  vehicle  they  belong  on.  All  the  members  of  one  first  grade  class  in  Bristol 
Bay  auswered  that  they  belong  on  a  boat.  Any  child  In  the  lower  states  knows 
that  tires  beioug  on  cars,  so  according  to  the  test  answer,  these  students  were 
wrong.  A  teacher  who  does  not  have  an  understanding  of  local  cultures  may 
feel  that  ibe  students  were  not  only  wroug  but  that  a  mistake  on  such  a  simple 
problem  indicates  that  the  students  are  ,4dumb.**  But  it  is  the  test,  and  the  teach- 
er, that  do  not  know  the  correct  answer  to  the  test  question.  In  Bristol  Bay  the 
most  common  use  of  tires  is  to  baug  them  over  the  side  of  a  fishing  boat  for  use 
as  'fenders**  or  cushions  to  keep  the  boats  from  being  scarred  by  contact  with 
docks,  scows,  and  other  boats.  Even  the  youngest  children  are  smart  enough  to 
know  this  and  are  mystified  by  the  ignorance  of  the  test's  "correct"  answer. 

Another  way  lu  which  teachers  reinforce  feelings  of  iuadequacy  and  inferiority 
wife  revealed  in  the  dropout  research  from  the  University  of  Alaska.  Teachers 
expressed  the  idea  that  "the  only  hope"  for  the  native  student  was  for  him  to  go 
to  boarding  school  and  thus  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  home  and  com- 
munity.1* The  implication  of  this  idea  is  that  home  and  community  must  there- 
fore be  a  bad  influence  and  that  the  sooner  the  old  village  ways  are  gone  the 
better  for  young  people.  "Results  of  such  beliefs  when  stated  implicity — and 
in  some  cases  explicitly — led  to  feelings  in  the  community  that  there  was  some- 
thing 'wrong*  with  being  native.  Subsequent  attitudes  of  defenslveness  and 
inferiority  established  barriers  between  the  teacher  and  the  child  which  will  not 
easily  be  overcome."  u 

This  is  perhaps  the  saddest  school  failure  of  alL  Indeed,  some  critics  of 
Indian  school  policies  have  said  that  the  "most  damaging  of  all  ...  is  not  the 
educational  failure,  but  the  psychological  impact  of  years  of  nationwide  effort— 
in  which  the  schools  played  a  key  part— to  convince  the  Indian,  however  Subtly, 
of  the  irrelevance  of  his  culture  .  •  .  and  to  press  him,  however  unwillingly  and 
unsuccessfully,  into  the  American  urban-industrial-middle-class  mold."  " 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  educational  policy  seems  bent  on  cultural  geno- 
cide, and  involves  a  kind  of  psychological  murder.  The  Insidious  and  subtle  goal 
of  Indian  education  is  reflected  in  this  statement  from  a  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  publication. 

"If  Indians  are  to  become  mature  in  the  white  man's  culture,  it  is  essential 
that  schools  expose  Indian  children  to  experiences,  situations  and  ideas  that  are 
basic  to  our  cultural  assumptions. 

"A  more  rapid  means  by  which  to  accomplish  the  same  goal  would  be  to 
marry  off  all  the  Indians  to  non-Indians,  so  that  the  children  of  the  mixed 
marriages  would  actually  live  with  aspects  of  non-Indian  culture.  As  we  will 
continue  to  have  full-bloods  with  us  for  many  generations,  the  school  must 
serve  as  the  culture  spreading  medium."  u 

This  apparently  benign  concern  implies  the  ultimate  destruction  of  Indian  ways 
and  peoples.  It  raises  many  questions.  Why  shouldn't  we  plan  to  have  full-bloods 
forever  instead  of  for  many  generations?  Why  should  the  school  be  a  "culture 
spreading  medium"  in  only  one  direction,  from  white  to  Indian?  Why  not  let 
tli*  school  be  a  true  culture  spreading  medium  with  a  mutual  sharing  of  cul- 
tural identities?  As  Byler  points  out,  "the  impact  of  what  has  been  called 
'acculturation  by  alienation*  has  been  disastrous.** M  The  extent  of  the  Impact, 
according  to  Byler,  can  be  measured  by  the  statistics  of  Indian  alcoholism, 
unemployment,  divorce,  child  abandonment,  suicides,  assaults,  delinquency  and 
emotional  disturbance.  The  Indian  student  confronting  this  kind  of  basically 


"/©«.,  p.  32A. 
p.  827. 

"William  Byler.  "The  bttaater  of  Indian  8chools,"  In  Education  New  (New  York:  Vol 
2,  No.  7,  April  8, 1 W8) ,  p.  14 

"WiHard  W.  Ueattv.  Education  for  Cultural  Change  (Chllocco,  Oklahoma:  Chllocco 
Indian  Agricultural  School,  1953),  p.  238. 

u  Byler,  op.  cit.,  p.  14: 
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destructive  attitude  In  the  school  mart  "choose  between  contradictory  sets  of 
▼aloes  and  attitudes. H 11 

"Be  is  placed,  In  Dr.  Saslow's  words,  In  the  'ambivalent  situation  of  having 
to  make  a  choice  between  the  middle-class  values  of  the  school  system  and  the 
traditional  valuee  of  his  family  and  tribal  heritage;  and  whatever  his  choice, 
facing  negative  consequences  and/or  alienation  from  the  discarded  source.' 

"Many  simply  make  no  choice  at  all  and  make  what  amounts  to  a  psychological 
retreat,  thereby  acquiring  the  characteristics  so  many  teachers  and  principals 
complain  marks  so  many  Indian  students:  passivity,  inaction,  apathy,  low 
achievement"" 

The  Immediate  problem  facing  a  teacher  who  Is  new  to  Alaska  and  confronted 
with  a  class  in  which  the  students  are  mostly  native  is  communication.  The 
teacher,  because  of  his  training  and  yetrs  on  a  college  campus,  is  apt  to  have 
a  blase  attitude  toward  culture.  To  talk  knowingly  about  art,  science,  world 
events,  is  normal  But  this  la  a  world  about  which  the  student  has  only  the  most 
limited  knowledge.  Words  may  not  trigger  the  same  reaction  in  a  student  that 
they  do  in  a  teacher.  Thus,  when  "Peter  Pan"  is  mentioned  in  Naknek  Village, 
the  teacher's  mind  begins  to  associate  with  James  Barrie,  a  little  boy  who  never 
grew  up,  the  English  theatre,  and  whatever  else  may  come  to  his  mind  from 
that  point  But  the  student's  mind  immediately  begins  to  think  of  a  cannery. 
"Peter  Pan,"  is  the  name  of  an  old  cannery,  well-known  throughout  the  bay. 
Thus  his  mind  moves  in  the  direction  of  fish,  boats,  nets,  and  the  sea,  while  his 
teacher  Is  thinking  of  something  involved  with  the  other  side  of  the  earth  and 
totally  foreign  to  his  student.  The  breakdown  in  communications  in  this  situa- 
tion is  complete. 

Since  the  teacher  is  the  stranger  in  town,  and  in  the  minority  group  in  the  vil- 
lage, much  of  the  burden  and  effort  required  to  develop  understanding  fails  on 
him.  His  training  and  background  should  make  the  task  easier  ior  him.  "Since 
teachers  are  in  the  position  of  authority  and  control  and  possess  key  profes- 
sional training,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  hope  that  school  personnel  would 
become  familiar  with  community  traditions  in  the  hope  of  achieving  better 
understanding  of  the  people  among  whom  they  work."  "  Many  teachers  don't 
accomplish  this  understanding  simply  because  material  is  not  available  in  a 
usable  package.  * 

In  addition,  "new  teachers  are  often  too  isolated  or  too  busy  with  adjustments 
to  a  new  location  to  be  able  to  locate  informative  source  materials."  u 


This  general  Alaskan  Cultural  problem  works  hardships  that  are  reflected  in 
statistics.  "Of  the  5,868  native  students  who  were  of  secondary  school  age  in  1900,  $ 
1,832  or  only  84.10  percent  were  actually  enrolled  in  high  school."  u  Drop  out 
rates  as  high  as  sixty  percent  of  total  enrollment  were  found  in  B.I. A.  schools  in 
grades  one  through  eight  "While  transfers  from  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school 
might  account  for  a  fractional  portion  ,  of  the  loss,  the  major  cause  is  simply 
early  dropout"  *  Surveys  have  disclosed  that  of  the  students  who  manage  to 
stay  in  school  through  the  high  school  years,  half  will  not  complete  their  fresh- 
man year  of  college  and  less  than  two  percent  are  likely  to  continue  till  they 
receive  a  Bachelor's  Degree.  *  The  University  of  Alaska  study  also  showed 
that,  "Of  19,447  non-white  adults  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  older  residing 
in  Alaska  In  1900,  7,503  had  received  fewer  than  five  years  of  formal  schooling. 
3,415  non-white  adults  had  no  formal  schooling;  and  the  median  number  of 
years  of  schooling  completed  by  these  Alaskan  citizens  Is  a  disturbing  six  and 
six-tenths  years."  * 

The  evidence  for  the  greater  remunerative  rewards  for  education  is  reflected 
in  statistics  compiled  for  an  area  study  of  Bristol' Bay  by  the  Alaska  State 
Housing  Authority.  King  Salmon,  of  three  vilages  in  the  region  that  were  com- 
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pared,  has  the  highest  grade-level  of  completed  education,  and  also  the  highest 
income.  Heads  of  households  in  King  Salmon  averaged  12.7  years  of  education. 
Income  averaged  $11,150.00.  In  Naknek,  18  miles  away,  the  head  of  a  household 
averages  9.5  years  of  education  and  earns  an  average  of  $6,520.  In  South  Naknek, 
lust  across  the  river,  the  education  completed  hy  the  average  head  of  a  household 
is  6.5.  The  average  income  is  $3,210.  The  per  capita  incomes  in  the  same  villages 
reveals  an  even  more  radical  drop  in  income.  King  Salmon's  average  per  capita 
income  is  $3,266;  Naknek's  average  per  capita  is  $1,388;  hut  South  Naknek  with 
an  educational  average  approximately  one-third  that  of  King  Salmon  shows  an 
average  per  capita  income  of  $683  or  about  one-fifth  the  amount  earned  in  King 
Salmon."  The  above  statistics  reflect  averages  compiled  of  both  natives  and 
non-natives.  Only  Naknek  and  South  Naknek  report  native  heads  of  households, 
but  in  both  villages  native  families  reflect  educational  levels  little  more  than 
one-half  that  of  non-na  ti  vea  Naknek  shows  11.7  years  of  education  for  whites,  but 
only  7.5  for  natives,  while  South  Naknek  shows  a  level  of  10.3  years  for  whites, 
and  only  515  for  native  heads  of  households.*  Yet  prestige  in  the  community 
has  no  connection  with  education.  Prestige  Is  awarded  to  fishing  skill.  The  man 
who  is  respected  is  the  "high-liner",  the  man  who  catches  the  most  salmon  dur- 
ing the  summer  run.  Young  people,  however,  need  to  be  helped  to  understand 
that  education  has  value  in  and  of  itself,  and  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  also 
more  remunerative. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  I.  SOME  POSSIBLE  PROGRAMS 

It  is  believed  that  two  major  steps  could  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  problems 
described  to  this  point :  * 

1.  Develop  a  social  studies  curriculum  for  the  elementary  grades  that  would 
be  geared  to  teaching  the  native  youngster  about  his  own  culture.  This  would 
include  units  on  language,  cultural  characteristics,  customs  history  and  folk-' 
lore.  It  would  require  the  writing  of  our  own  textbooks  and  reading  materials, 
drawing  up  a  list  of  suggested  activities  for  individual  students  and  the  class 
as  a  whole,  listing  resources  available  and  developing  a  course  outline  to  be 
used  as  a  study  guide. 

2.  Develop  a  social  studies  unit  that  could  be  incorporated  into  an  Alaska 
history  course,  or,  better,  be  taught  as  an  elective  semester  course  at  the  sec- 
ondary level*  This  would  help  meet  the  need  of  our  older  students  in  a  remedial, 
short-range  approach. 

The  purpose  of  these  programs  would  be  to  involve  the  native  student  in  his 
own  "nativity'*  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  come  to  know  and  appreciate  his 
own  cultural  heritage.  This  would  make  him  better  able  to  adapt  wisely  to 
other  cultures.  The  instilling  of  pride  in  his  heritage  would  serve  to  undergird 
and  support  the  student  psychologically  and  combat  the  expectancy  of  failure. 
The  heritage  of  the  Alaska  native  is  one  of  highly  successful  adaptation  to  a 
difficult  and  hostile  environment  The  student  needs  to  become  aware  of  the 
prowess  and  adaptability  of  his  people.  It  is  believed  that  this  would  help 
change  the  self-image  of  many  of  the  students  in  Alaska.  That  it  is  important 
for  persons  to  hold  an  estimable  self-image  is  a  fact  attested  by  psychologists. 
"From  birth  to  death  the  defense  of  the  phenomenal  self  to  the  most  pressing, 
most  crucial,  if  not  the  only  task  of  existence.  Moreover,  since  human  beings 
are  conscior  >f  the  future,  their  needs  extend  Into  the  future  as  well,  and  they 
strive  to  pt<  k  ve  not  only  the  self  as  it  exists  but  to  build  it  up  and  to  strengthen 
it  against  tfce  future  of  which  they  are  aware."  *  This  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  many  students  who  are  disinterested  in  normal  academic  subjects  in  Alaska 
are  intensely  interested  in  discovering  more  about  their  own  cultural,  back- 
grounds and  heritage. 

Other  programs  might  include  the  following : 

1.  A  comprehensive  vocational  program  that  would  lead  to  the  trades  or  semi- 
professional  occupations  such  as  forestry,  typing,  office  practices,  commercial 
cooking.  As  a  correlative  program  develop  shorter  courses  leading  directly  to 
employment  in  Alaskan  communities — garage  work,  construction,  carpentry.  Per- 
haps a  program  like  that  at  the  Opportunity  Schooi  in  Denver  or  in  the  North- 
land Schools  of  Alberta,  Canada,  would  be  a  good  guide  for  this  attempt. 


*  Bristol  Bay  Borough  Comprehensive  Development  Plan  (Juaean,  Alaska  :  Alaska  State 
Hoaxing  Authority,  1906),  pp.  51  and  8$. 
"  JWd..  p.  88. 

■  Donald  8nygg  and  Arthur  W.  Combs,  Individual  Behavior  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers  Publishers.  1949).  p.  58. 
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•  %  A  first  year  course  In  oral  English,  based  wailiigulMc  approach,  for  grade 
one,  »0  that  a  fair  proficiency  In  speech  could  be  attained  by  those  native  stu- 
dents whose  homes  still  use  native  languages.  Then  the  reading  program  could 
be  tackled. 

&  A  {series  of  readers  for  the  elementary  grades  which  are  realistically  related 
to  the  way  of  life  of  the  pupils  and  refer  to  economic,  social  and  cultural  activi- 
ties with  which  the  pupils  can  Identify  themselves. 

•  4.  A  museum  of  artifacts  conld  be  developed  in  many  villages.  Village  people 
often  nave  examples  of  old  crafts,  artifacts,  and  historical  documents  and.  items 
that  axe  suitable  for  display.  Because  they  are  dispersed  throughout  the  com- 
munity they  have  little  impact.  Bnt  if  a  display  case  (even  a  discarded  one  from 
the  local  store,  or  one  made  especially  for  the  purpose  at  the  school  shop)  could 
be  set  In  a  hallway  at  the  school,  the  material  collected  could  have  a  decided  Im- 
pact on  native  pride  and  concern  for  their  heritage.  Credit  could  be  given  to  the 
owners  of  the  Items. 

%  (Library  development  Is  important  A  simple  project  would  be  to  set  aside  a 
special  area  in  the  school  library  that  is  reserved  for  good  books  about  Alaska 
history,  culture,  geography,  art,  anthropology. 

7.  Develop  lists  ofTesource  people  in  the  villages  who  could  assist  teachers  in 
preparing  materials ;  teach  units  oil  language ;  relate  the  "old  ways"  to  students ; 
shjtre  insights  on  local  history.  These  teachers'  aides  should  receive  appropriate 
remuneration  for  these  Important  educational  tasks.  They  should  not  be  used 
only  to  crank  the  mimeograph,  help  take  off  children's  boots  and  coats,  or  exclu- 
sively to  do  those  other  non-educational  tasks  that  are  an  annoyance  to  the 
regular  teacher. 

The  final  three  suggestions  could  be  implemented  in  local  situations  by  teachers 
or  administrators.  These  programs  do  not  necessarily  require  massive  doses  of 
federal  monies,  nor  shonld  they  put  great  strain  on  local  budgets, 

RECOMMENDATIONS  II.  SOME  NEW  00AL8  FOB  ZjtykOTE  EDUCATION 

The  following  are  goals  for  classroom  work  in  Alaskan  villages.  They  do  not 
include  certain'  traditional  educational  goals  such  as  a  list  of  historical  concepts 
or  mathematical  concepts  which  ought  to  be  learned.  They  deal  rather  with  a 
more  personalized  change  in  student  attitudes. 

1.  The  self-imagd  of  native  students  must  be  enhanced  through  the  relation- 
ship between  teacher  <and  pupil. 

2.  Stndent  self-image  should  be  enhanced  through  the  materials  used  in  the 
classroom.  That  Is,  appreciation  for  and  understanding  of  local  culture  and 
geography  should  be  expressed  In  both  curriculum  and  materials. 

3.  Understanding  and  appreciation  for  cultures  indigenous  to  Alaska  should 
be  Increased.  "  t 

4.  A  psychological  foundation  of  pride  in  one's  cultural  heritage  and  in  one's 
own  personhood  should  be  fostered.  1 

5.  The  options  available  to  native  students  should  be  realistically  discussed 
and  the  alternatives  explored  thoroughly.  For  instance :  What  Is  a  man  to  do 
with  his  life?  What  does  his  own  heritage  expect  or  demand?  What  does  the 
white  culture  expect?  Are  there  ways  in  which  expectations  of  both  cultures 
can  be  met?  What  programs— local,  federal,  BIA — are  available? 

6.  Serious  attention  should  be  given  to  the  ways  in  which  culture  works.. The 
methods  by  which  one  can  function  and  maneuver  within  a  strange  culture 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  explicitly. 

7.  While  learning  abont  one's  heritage  Is  crucial,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  pnrpose  of  studying  the  past  Is  never  to  keep  students  harausaed  in 
the  old  ways.  Knowledge  of  one's  heritage  Is  necessary  for  pride,  for  self -orienta- 
tion, for  intellectural  Interest  But  present  and  future  years  will  make  demands 
which  are  radically  different  from  those  made  on  parents  or  grandparents.  The 
most  aggressively  adaptable  people,  who  are  flexible  enough  to  retain  the  best 
wisdom  from  their  heritage,  and  yet  willing  to  try  new  ways  and  experiment 
with  new  fovms  of  social  structure  and  pergonal  life,  will  have  best  chance  of 
dealing  with  the  culture  that  is  emerging  In  Alaska. 

BSOOMMXTTDATIOIT  TEL  SOME  MJBMlftfT  VWQ9Q0AIM  AHB  ACTIVITIES 

Present  activities  known  to  the  writer  Include  the  following.  Tfcete  may  be 
others.  ... 

V'ttH  Bural  Teacher  Program  at  the  University  of  Alaska  seeks  to  train 
'  gT  »  spedflcaHy  for  service  In  Alaskan  bush  schools. 
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2.  The  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Research  Laboratory  has  been  de- 
veloping a  series  of  readers  for  elementary  students  which  will  reflect  the  char- 
acteristics of  Alaskan  culture.  These  are  being  used  on  a  trial  basis  this  year. 

3.  The  same  organisation  is  conducting  seminars  In  sensitivity  training  and 
higher-level  thinking  processes  for  Alaskan  teachers  and  administrators. 

4.  Alaska  Methodist  University  is  currently  training  teachers  and  assistants  for 
Head-Start  work  in  Alaskan  villages.  Child-rearing  procedures,  child  psychology, 
early  Childhood  education  are  topics  covered  In  sequences  of  from  one  to  four 
years. 

5.  Guidelines  have  been  laid  down  for  development  of  an  experimental  pro- 
gram at  the  Belts  School  In  Noma  This  would  provide  for  a  special  social 
studies  class  dealing  with  Eskimo  culture. 

Alaska  Methodist  University  has  two  Educational  Persoauelppeveiopment 
proposals  that  deal  directly  with  important  problem  areas  in  native  education. 
1.  Teaching  Disadvantaged  Alaskan  Eskimo  and  Indian  Youth.  This  program 
is  designed  to  retrain  teachers  and  aides  in  isolated  rural  Alaskan  schools  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  second  language  and  develop- 
ment of  supplementary  curriculum  materials  utilising  regional  cultural  resources. 

2.  Inter-Cultural  Curricula  in  the  Pacific  Basin :  A  Project  in  Inter-Cnltural 
Educational  Personnel  Develc.  ment  The  program  seeks  to  design  and  experi- 
ment with  inte-cultural  curricula  for  use  in  .tHe  public  schools  in  Alaska, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  purpose  of  such  curricula  would  be 
to  make  the  educational  processes  relevant  to  these  Isolated  areas ;  to  promote 
achievement  of  native  students  ;Uo  develop  cultural  pride  and  democratic  par- 
ticipation among  the  peoples  oflfese  areas. 

Both  of  the  above  proposals  depend  on  funding  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
but  no  word  has  been  received  as  yet 

The  University  of  Alaska  has  three  proposals  pending  funding. 

1.  A  pilot  inservlce  workshop  for  pupil  personnel  workers,  teachers  and 
administrators  for  schools  in  Alaska.  This  is  a  program  to  upgrade  skills  of 
present  workers  and  develop  communications  skills. 

2.  A  planning,  pilot  and  operating  project  for  the  training  of  administrators, 
supervisors  and  guidance  personnel  for  the  culturally-dlsadvantaged  rural  schools 
of  Alaska.  This  is  a  training  program  to  improve  education  for  rural  schools. 

8.  The  Improvement  of  Reading  Instruction  in  Alaskan  Rural  Schools.  This 
seems  self-explanatory. 

Status  of  these  proposals  is  unknown  to  the  writer.  There  are  no  doubt  other 
activities  and  proposed  activities  through  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Alflalrs  or  other  agencies,  but  they  are  nojfc  programs  with 
which  I  have  any  contact. 


Tkrwilugeb's  General  Merchandise, 

Tok,  Aloeka,  AprU  1, 1969. 

Bear  Senator  Kennedy:  We  Kennedy  fans  spoke  to  you  at  the  Sitka  conven- 
tion asking  for  help  in  getting  an  Indian  boarding  house  here  so  the  children  from 
local  villages  could  go  to  high  school. 

We  sent  our  material  to  Senator  Robert  asyou  told  us.  Alas  that  was  not  to  be. 

Senator  Omening  got  us  the  use  of  two  duplex  apts.  that  were  standing  idle 
belonging  to  the  Alaska  Communications  System  (A.A.F.).  .  ^ 

The  kids  are  jammed  in  like  sardines  but  it  is  very  successful. 

Fairbanks  is  no  place  to  send  young  kids  away  from  home,  always  a  boom  town 
now  it  is  going  to  be  more  so  on  account  of  oil. 

•  They  are  able  here  to  go  home  weekends,  their  parents  attend  the  local  basket- 
ball games  in  the  school  gym,  we  all  mix  up  together  on  the  bleachers  and  yell  for 
OUR  TEAM.  In  fact  two  boys  who  were  in  Fairbanks  from  Eagles  screamed  until 
they  brought  them  out  here. 

We  have  a  fine  school,  good  teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  kids. 

If  the  government  sells  the  ACS  as  they  are  trying  to  we  need  a  building  for 
a  boarding  school,  or  the  use  of  the  two  we  now  use. 

Also  Fairbanks  now  has  a  big  drive  on  in  the  paper  claim  50%  kids  on  dope. 
Concerned  parents  organization  etc.  No  place  for  our  kids. 

The  villages  who  come  here  are  Tetlin,  North  way,  Eagle,  Tanacross,  Mentasta 
and  Dot  I«ake.  We  all  know  each  other ;  it  is  a  good  setup. 
Yours, 

Mellie  Tebwxluoer. 
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P.S. — I  am  keeping  my  supply  of  Kennedy  buttons.  Couldn't  bear  to  throw 
them  away. 

We  gala  who  went  to  Sitka  to  aee  Robert  would  lore  to  go  to  Anchorage  or 
Fairbanks  to  see  you,  but  only  if  there  will  be  an  occasion.  We  want  you  to  take 
Oft*  of  yourself  and  keep  rested  up. 

A  friend  just  phoned  a  young  Indian  boy  18  found  froaen  to  deatu<between  a  bar 
and  a  house.  He  should  hare  been  in  school.  Was  a  dropout 


Washington,  B.C. 

DfiA*  Senato*  Steven  b  :  in  a  recent  news  letter  you  stated  that  Congress  was 
trabllshing  a  book  containing  the  eulogies  in  memory  of  the  late  B.  L.  "Bob"  Bart- 
let  t.  I  admired  the  late  Senator  as  a  man  dedicated  to,  always  ready  to  listen 
to  the  people  of  Alaska,  and  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  this  book  if  it  is  still 


As  an  Alaskan,  I,  for  one,  thank  you  and  especially  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
for  visiting  the  villages  of  Alaska.  And,  I  am  grateful  that  you  did  not  let  party 
politics  effect  your  visit.  I  have  been  a  missionary  for  over  a  decade  among  the 
native  people  of  Alaska— in  fact  I  had  spent  the  Easter  holidays  at  Pilot  Sta- 
tion and  left  snow  machine  just  the  day  before  you  arrived  there— and  it  Is 
so  seldom  that  the  influential  people  of  Washington,  D.C.  actually  visit  and  see 
what  conditions  in  "the  bush"  are  really  like.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  there 
are  those  that  would  like  to  turn  such  occasions  into  a  political  football. 

Mry  I  be  so  bold  as  to  mention  some  of  the  poor  conditions  that  you  may  have 
seen  or  heard  about 

Pot  example*  when  you  were  at  Pilot  Station  you  could  not  have  helped  but 
notice  that  the  people  have  no  running  water  in  their  homes,  not  even  into  the 
village.  Yet  the  B.I.A.  must  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  water  system 
there.  Some  seven  years  ago,  a  well  was  driven  but  it  turned  out  to  be  bad  water. 
Then  they  put  in  a  small  dam.  In  the  "lower  48"  it  would  undoubtedly  work 
well,  but  here,  where  every  particle  or  moisture  freeses,  expands  and  thaws 
again;1  anything  can  happen.  And  it  did!  Each  year  the  dam  has  had  to  be  re- 
paired. Meanwhile,  up  the  valley  about  a  quarter-of-a-mile,  is  a  beautiful  spring 
that  runs  the  year  around.  It  must  be  good  water  as  I  and  others  have  carried 
water  from  there  at  different  times,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  are  still 
alive.  With  a  minimum  of  cost,  and  engineering,  I'm  confident  that  a  gravity 
flow  system  of  good  water  could  be  provided  for  the  village  and  the  BJ.A. 

Or,  perhaps  you  may  have  noticed,  that  despite  the  quite  complete  B.I.A.  plant, 
there  is  not  a  shower  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  village.  The  men  do  take 
sweat  baths,  but  the  women  and  children  seldom  bathe  the  year  around.  Where 
there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  sanitation  and  cleanliness  for  the  health  of  the 
people,  even  a  single  shower  for  women  and  children  would  be  a  help. 

Perhaps  also,  you  may  have  heard  of  the  request  of  the  Eskimo  parents,  of 
the  villages,  back  in  1962,  for  the  use  of  the  vacated  Air  Force  buildings  at 
Bethel  to  be  used  a*  a  boarding  High  School  for  their  High  School  aged  children. 
The  B.IJL  took  it  over  and  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  remodel- 
ing a  building— for  their  purposes— which  was  already  excellently  designed  for 
boarding  facilities. 

The  people  see  these  things  but  seem  to  have  little  recourse.  I  have  spoken,, 
for  some,  to  various  visiting  local  officials,  but  the  usual  response  is  that  no 
money  has  been  allocated  for  that  purpose  or  that  Washington,  D.O,  dictates 
a  certain  policy  should  be  followed,  e.g.  drilling  a  deep  well 

Meanwhile,  alcoholism  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  problem.  Perhaps  it 
is  an  escape  for  them  from  the  harsh  living  conditions  they  experience*  and  the 
ideal  which  they  can  see,  but  alone  cannot  achieve.  * 

Enclosed  (thermofaxed  letters)  Is  an  Incident  of  the  past,  which  shows  what 
happened  on  an  official  basis,  The  Eskimo  gentlemen  involved,  resigned  after  he- 
coming  confused  aha  frustrated.  After  complying  with  »?I  the  directives  of  the 
first  letter,  and  the  said  District  Judge  appearing  at  St  Mirys  and  swearing  in 
Mr.  Ttson,  on,  or  about,  August  8  (of- that  year),  the  second  letter  arrived  i 
Whb  wouldn't  be  confused !  .      *  v 


Senator  Ted  Stevens, 
UJB.  Senator  for  Alaska, 


St.  Mart's  Catholic  Cbtsch, 
St.  Mary*,  Alaska,  May  SO,  1969. 


available. 
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No  doubt  you  heard  much  more,  but  it  is  on  such  occasions  when  you  visit 
us  that  the  people  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  you. 

In  August,  Senator,  we  have  been  annually  holding  «  convention  at  St.  Marys. 
Though  the  primary  purpose  of  this  convention  is  p.a  atmosphere  of  spiritual 
and  moral  renewal,  it  is  aimed  also  at  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  people 
to  visit  one  another,  socialize,  and  share  cultural  ideas.  In  the  past  years  Eskimo 
people  from  some  10  to  12  villages  up  and  dowu  the  Lower  Yukon  River  have 
been  attending.  This  year  it  will  begin  on  the  evening  of  August  12  and  continue 
through  the  15th.  Usuallv  August  15  is  the  big  day.  You  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend.  Jt 
Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours.V 

-  *  Rev.  Paul  B.  Mueller,  S.J. 

Attachments. 


SUPERIOE  COUBT,  STATE  OF  ALASKA, 

Nome,  Alaska,  August  1%  1961. 

Mr.  William  Tson, 
Si.  Mary's,  Alaska. 

Dear  Mb.  Tyson:  I  have  your  letter  of  July  27.  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer 
the  questions  as  fairly  as  I  can. 

I  believe  under  the  circumstances  you  should  resign  from  the  City  Board 
of  Trustees  at  the  time  you  are  appointed  magistrate.  I  Intend  to  appoint  you 
magistrate  effective  August  16, 1907. 

You  will  be  receiving  a  safe  and  books  from  Ludvlg  Ost,  the  former  magistrate 
who  lives  at  Fortuna  Ledge.  You  are  to  take  this  State  property,  secure  it, 
protect  It,  and  place  it  in  a  place  where  it  will  not  be  destroyed  or  damaged 
and  utilise  It  as  magistrate. 

I  will  endeavor  to  come  to  St.  Marys  and  help  train  you  for  a  few  days  or 
District  Judge  Maurice  Kelliher  will  come  down  and  assist  you. 

The  City  Council  should :  1.  as  soon  as  possible  pass  city  laws ;  2.  appoint  a 
city  policeman  and  3.  have  a  place  of  confinement  or  jail  for  any  persons  who 
violate  the  law,  who  come  before  you. 

I  am  sending  to  the  City  Council  the  things  that  they  should  do  In  order  to 
keep  the  .magistrate  there.  If  I  can  be  of  further  ^assistance  to  you  please  so 
advise. 

Sincerely, 

William  H.  Sailers. 


Superior  Court,  State  or  Alaska, 

tfome,  Alaska,  August  25,  1967. 

Mr.  William  Tyson, 
St.  Mary's,  Alaska. 

Dear  Mr.  Tyson  :  I  have  received  your  application  for  magistrate  for  the 
Wade  Hampton  District  and  am  considering  it  along  with  other  applications. 

Judge  KeliiLer  mentioned  to  me  that  you  may  be  building  a  building  or  doing 
other  things  thinking  perhaps  that  you  were  the  only  applicant  for  the  job. 
This  letter  is  to  notify  you  that  your  name  will  be  given  every  consideration 
for  the  position  but  that  you  should  not  make  any  commitments  depending  upon 
the  position  until  I  have  actually  appointed  you. 

This  letter  is  written  in  the  hope  that  you  will  not  commit  yourself  to  any 
expenses  or  resign  from  the  City  Council  until  after  you  have  received  an 
-  appointment. 

Sincerely, 

William  H.  Saspebb. 


"Arctic  Native  Brotherhood,"  Summary  by  Jerome  Trigg,  Nome,  Alaska 

Majority  of  the  people  both  native  and  white  that  I  talk  to  feel  that  Nome 
Public  School  should  not  be  built  by  Belt?  School. 

There  seems  to  one  or  two  problems,  Nome  School  kids  may  or  would  be  set 
back  in  assignment  to  compare  with  Belts  students,  or  Belts  students  that  are 
taking  special  teaching  to  catch  up  grades  to  their  ages  would  have  to  be  lowered 
in  grades. 

Nome  public  school  should  be  built  in  different  town  area. 
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That  Belts  be  a  food  rotational  training  high  school  along  with  high  school 
curriculum.  That  Hone  public  school  students  that  want  to  take  vocational  train- 
ing could  take  courses  at  Belts  according  to  teaching  space.  Also  Belts  students 
that  Just  want  to  take  academic  with  plsns  of  going  to  college  be  able  to  attend 
Nome  Public  School  foil  time.  This  exchange  system  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
our  iutf  ve  children  also  would  leave  free  the  availability  of  student  bousing  at 
Belts  for  Tillage  children. 

The  natives  feel  that  all  high  school  students  are  not  college  material,  there- 
fore good  vocational  training  should  be  available. 

But  "good  advisor"  should  be  in  school  sjrstem  to  encourage  student  with  good 
ability  to  go  to  college. 

Along  witikgfilans  for  a  Belts  School  gym  and  swimming  pool  slw^ld  be  In- 
cluded. Thouff  we  live  near  the  sea  very  few  m  dves  know  how  to  swim.  Several 
children  drown  every  year  because  they  don  t  know  how  to  stay  afloat  W«  would 
like  a  swimming  pool  at  Belts  School  area  for  all  kids  to  learn  £o  srrini  and  for 
recreation,  as  recreation  is  very  limited  in  the  short  days  of  winter. 

Grade  school  children  are  divided  into  two  or  three  groups  of  the  same  grade 
and  are  taught  accordingly.  They  do  not  compete  t with  better  students  so  they 
do  not  do  their  best  These  are  the  thinking  of  many  parents.  These  children  are 
given  test  at  beginning  of  school  and  placed  in  different  rooms  according  to  their 
test  Usually  it  looks  like  they  are  just  separating  the  natives  from  other  races. 
Although  they  claim  this  will  change  and  use  an  Alphabet  system. 

No  school  bus  is  provided  and  should  be  for  King  Island  area  and  FAA  area 
located  near  airport. 

,One  of  the  most  Important  factors  is  that  some  text  books  should  be  used 
throughout  the  state.  By  Start©  BI A  school  and  others  different  text  books  in  differ- 
ent schools  creates  a  hardship  *uaong  our  Nomadic  natives  as  they  move  to  other 
aress  in  search  of  work. 

Any  plan  to  teach  native  children  near  home  is  welcomed.  We  hope  with  high 
schools  there  will  also  be  a  Junior  College  in  our  area  soon.  - 

Most  of  talented  natives  are  lured  away  to  other  area  and  ottier  states  because 
lack  of  Jobs  and  lack  of  proper  job  placement  officers.  Thus  leaving  up  with 
very  little  talent  to  work  with. 

TV)  be  a  good  student  one  must  havce  comfortable  home.  I  am  not  speaking,  of 
elaborate  homes,  but  a  home  that  comfortable  with  adequate  zoom*  Most  of  the 
natives  are  living  in  kitchen  and  living  room  with  no  bedroom  or  toilet  facilities. 
Many  as  10  persons  live  in  one  room.  This  is  a  problem  one  caxnot  study  at  itome, 
or  take  a  bath.  Much  skin  sore  are  predominant  on  native  children.  Being 
crowded  at  home  the  kids  are  playing  in  street  till  late  at  night  and  leave  home 
at  an  early  age. 

Nome  being  one  of  the  many  places  with  poorest  bousing  is  always  shot  down. 
They  say  we  can  go  to  Bank  and  borrow  to  build  houses.  But  the  bank  won't  lend 
money  to  these  poor  natives.  They  say  Bartlett  housing  Bill  dues  not  lit  Nome 
bnt  only  to  villages.  But  these  same  people  are  moving  to  Nome  in  hopes  of 
bettering  themselves. 

There  is  very  little  poverty  program  in  Nome  and  Nome  area  All  proposals 
are  not  funded  and  the  local  np  board  has  given  up  after  three  years  of  trying. 
Efeadatart,  child  area  centers,  bath  houses  for  King Islanders  and  other  natives, 
help  yourself  home  repair,  all  these  have  never  bean  funded— they  say  there  is 
no  money. 

One  Vista  worker  is  doing  wonders  for  church  kindergarten  is  doing  wonders 
fait  «4t*  Is  for  very  few.  If  these  something  like  Vista  workers  to  help  school 
student  in  certain  location  of  to*  town  tills  would  be  good. 

Ag  I  stated  there  ar«  uo  bam  house  facilities  this  creates  a  health  problem 
also  creates  a  person*! !  ty  problem  as  a  native  child  wQI  have  a  strong  odor.  Thus 
making  a  native  an  unwelcome  in  the  white  society.  This  is  not  just  in  King 
Island  village,  but  exists  all  over  Nome  which  is  made  up  of  many  villages. 

Very  little  is  being  done  to  preserve  the  Native  culture,  botn  by  natives  or 
others*  * 

It  is*  hoped  by  native  leaders  that  natives  of  Alaska  will  get  a  substantial 
land  settlement  Through  Native  Development  Corporation  we  wiii  pot  some  of 
our  miserable  homes  aside  and  live  in  warm,  and  clean  homes,  upgrade  our 
standards  of  living  schooling  anjd  Improve  our  health  and  education  standard* 


<  * 
m*mo*-m  -pt.i — as 
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Tlingit  and  Haida  Indiahs  of  Anchorage. 
Senator  Ebwabd  M.  Kzxxnr,  Anckor^e,  Ala*Ua,  April  10, 1969. 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education, 
Washington,  0.C. 

Deab  Sewatos  Kennedy  :  Enclosed  is  a  deposition  submitted  In  lieu  of  our 
appearance  before  your  subcommittee  during  your  recent  tour  of  Alaska  Native 
villages. 

Although  the  members  of  this  organisation  now  live  in  the  urban  area  of 
Anchorage,  we  all  came  from  villages  and  we  still  have  relatives  there.  We 
feel  that  we  have,  perhaps,  some  insights  as  to  the  problems  of  g-owing  up  in 
the  villages  and  then  moving  into  the  competitive  atmoapfhere  of  an  Alaskan 
city.  We  have  made  the  so-called  transition,  often  in  spite  of  tremendous  odds, 
out  we  also  recognise  that  there  are  many  pitfalls  yet  in  our  way.  We  also 
recognise  the  immense  difficulty  facing  the  Native  people,  young  and  old,  when 
they  are  required  to  give  up  an  old  and  familiar  culture  without  being  adequately 
trained  in  the  ways  of  the  new  one  that  will  take  its  place. 

At  any  rate,  we  hope  that  you  will  consider  these  views  as  a  part  of  the  total 
picture  of  Ni>Uve  educational  needs  in  Alaska. 

We  wish  your  subcommittee,  and  you,  every  success  in  your  attempts  to  allevi- 
ate conditions  that  can  only  get  worse  with  the  passage  of  time— if  something 
isn't  done  soon. 

Most  sincerely, 

Loins  F.  Jacquot, 

President. 

The  Educational  Needs  of  the  Alaska.  Native  People 
(By  the  Tlingk  k  Haida  Indians  of  Anchorage,  Anchorage,  Alaska) 

Although  education,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  society, 
the  American  Experiment  has  shown  that  education  is  the  most  effective  vehicle 
available  in  the  acculturattve  process.  Historically,  wave  after  wave  of  peoples 
with  a  rtde  variety  of  cultural  backgrounds  have  settled  in  the  New  World— 
French,  Dutch,  Germans,  Jews,  Irish,  Italians,  Slavs,  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
At  first,  they  tended  to  form  sub-communities  within  the  cities  and  remained 
relatively  aloof  from  the  larger  society  around  them.  By  the  second  generation, 
however,  the  young  began  to  move  into  the  larger  society  and  soon  became  an 
integral  part  of  it  This  process  was  considerably  accelerated  in  the  Utter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  centuries  as  the  nation 
embarked  on  the  great  experiment  with  mass  education. 

Acculturation  has  always  been  a  two-way  street— more  so  in  America  than 
anywhere  else.  For  while  the  minority  was  being  educated  in  the  ways  of  the 
majority  culture,  they  were  also  able  to  exert  a  considerable  influence,  by  way 
of  the  democratic  process,  on  the  makeup  of  the  overall  society  that  emerged. 
(In  a  word,  the  process  was  one  of  amalgamation  rather  than  of  absorption.) 
As  a  result,  American  society  has  never  been  static— it  is  eclectic,  ever  changing 
and  flexible.  Problems  and  intolerable  conditions  that  afflicted  the  Old  World 
were  more  often  than  not  resolved  in  the  New. 

To  take  into  its  bosom  a  diverse  peoples,  tc  change  them,  and  in  the  process 
to  be  changed  by  them  has  long  been  an  American  trait  much  admired  the  world 
over.  And  in  the  end,  this  will  have  been  America's  greatest  contribution  to 
Civilisation. 

(It  appears  that  a  major  contributing  factor  to  the  racial  and  ethnic  unrest 
sweeping  our  nation  today  has  been  a  breakdown  in  this  amalgamative  process. 
For  while  the  Negro  has  been  told  to  Join  the  society,  he  has  been  hemmed  in 
and  his  talents  and  creative  energies  have  been  diverted. ) 

The  Tlingit  and  Haida  people,  along  with  Alaska's  other  Native  peoples,  pro- 
pose to  use  education  in  the  same  manner.  They  know  that  the  old  ways  are  fast 
disappearing,  and  that  they  and  their  children  must  change  with  the  times  if 
they  are  to  survive.  They  also  know  that  education  is  one  method  of  becoming 
accnlturated  within  a  short  period  of  time — for  they  have  seen  sons  and  daugh- 
ters go  through  the  process  in  one  generation.  Yet  they  also  desire  to  retain  that 
which  they  know  is  right  and  has  value.  Therefore,  they  propose  that  they  will 
become  so  much  a  part  of  the  culture  that  will  emerge,  that  many  of  their  ideas 
and  ways  will  be  accepted  and  that  many  of  the  problems  now  afflicting  the 
state  and  nation  may  be  ameliorated.  However,  the  Native  people  are  cot  able 
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to  gain  tale  new  education  by  themselves  at  tola  time— they  need  massive  help 
from  the  society  at  largo.  The  scale  of  the  assistance  required  may  be  surmised 
from  the  following  facta :  J 

After  100  jeers  under  the  American  t&i  the  illiteracy  rate  in  the  South- 
west and  Northwest  regions  (almost  wholly  Native)  runs  between  22  and 
12ft.  (for  the  U.S.  22% ;  for  the  state  3.5%, ) 

The  vast  bulk  pf  the  Native  people  who  have  attended  school  have  re- 
ceived less  than  an  eighth  grade  education. 
Lees  than  200  of  the  state's  64,000  Natives  have  graduated  from  college. 
Native  unemployment  figures,  even  in  the  cities,  indicate  a  rate  three 
times  that  of  the  general  population. 

Per  capita  Income  in  predominantly  Native  regions  remains  half  that  of 
the  other  regions. 

Prospective  and  projective  population  figures  indicate  that  a  maw  move- 
ment of  Natives  from  the  villages  to  the  urban  centers  of  the  state  will  take 
place  within  the  next  three, decades. 

Alcoholism,  disease  and  mental  health  problems  are  most  acute  among 
those  Natives  who  have  moved  to  urban  areas  without  adequate  education, 
and  who  thus  cannot  compete  on  an  even7  footing  either  for  jobs  or  train- 
ing programs. 

let  those  Natives  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  receive  full-scope  edu- 
cation (i.e.,  first  grade  through  college)  do  as  well  or  better  than  Immi- 
grants to  the  state. 

In  other  words,  a  specter  of  massive  dislocations  of  one-fifth  of  this  state's 
population  portends  tremendous  problems  for  the  society  in  the  near  future.  If 
these  people  were  properly  educated  and  had  the  tools  to  compete  in  an  Indus- 
trial society,  they  would  be  contributors  to  that  society  rather  than  a  potential 
threat  A  crisis  Is  approaching,  and  it  is  plainly  written  for  all  to  see. 

The  Congress  has  before  it  now,  or  wfu  in  this  session,  a  bill  that  proposes  to 
extinguish  Native  claims  to  the  land  for  a  large  cash  settlement  A  multi-million 
dollar  Native  Development  Corporation  is  to  be  set  up  that  will,  in  ten  years, 
be  controlled  by  the  Natives  themselves.  The  reasoning  is  that  the  settlement 
monies  will  not  be  dissipated,  but  will  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  v  »ple 
in  perpetuity.  But  the  basic  problem  still  remains:  where  are  these  trained 
Native  leaders  to  come  from  ? 

In  order  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  immediate  future,  various  Native  groupe 
in  Anchorage  have,  during  this  pact  winter,  been  encouraging  those  with  poten- 
tial skills  to  return  to  school  either  for  retraining  programs,  college,  or  graduate 
work  in  crucial  areas.  The  Bureau  of 'Indian  Affairs  and  other  agencies  were 
contacted  in  hopes  of  locating  funding  programs.  (Many  of  the  people  with  high 
skill  potential  are  Justifiably  reluctant  to  leave  their  Jobs  when,  in  addition  to 
loss  of  salary,  they  must  contemplate  spending  $10,000  for  a  BA  degree  and  an- 
other $15,000  for  the  PhJD.)  Some  help  was  obtained,  but  by  and  large  many 
excellent  programs  remained  mere  paper  programs  because  they  were  not  prop- 
erly funded.  For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  a  very  good  grant- 
in-aid  program  for  Native  undergraduates,  but  has  great  diflculty  in  providing 
meaningful  help  fur  all  those  who  are  interested  and  eligible.  Furthermore,  the 
program  does  not  include  graduate  students  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

The  state  has  established  a  system  of  State  Operated  Schools  throughout  the 
rural  areas,  and  is  in  the  process  of  absorbing  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools 
whenever  feasible.  The  State  Constitution  requires  that  the  state  provide  an 
equal  education  to  all  of  the  children  of  the  state,  but  again  this  is  not  always 
the  case  because  of  funding  problems.  For  one  thing,  federal  aid  funds  are  placed 
directly  in  the  state's  General  Fund  and  thence  appropriated  by  the  Legislature. 
Too  often,  urban  legislators,  in  control  of  finance  committees,  disregard  rural 
needs  and  appropriate  these  funds  as  if  they  came  from  the  state  treasury  alone. 
In  addition,  the  state  has  not  wholeheartedly  shouldered  the  burden  of  rural  edu- 
cation—studies often  remain  *n  that  stage;  time  schedules  speak  of  decades 
rather  than  years;  innovative  programs  are  poorly  coordinated,  inadequately 
funded,  and  urban  oriented.  As  a  result,  rural  education  In  Alaska  appears  to  be 
itofhgap  at  best  .  *  V 

What  is  needed  then,  is  a  massive  educational  tffort  by  both  the  st*te  and 
federal  governments.  One  that  Is  fully  financed,  realistically  coorttinatod,  *nd 
afssed  specifically  at  the  rural  areas  of  this  state.  Bie  needs  are  obvious,  in- 
mediate,  and  increasingly  critical.  The  time  fur  loaf  drawn  out  and  detailed 
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•todies  It  put  (There  are  drawers  fall  of  educational  studies  tanked  away 
In  various  offices  around  the  state.) 

If  the  Hunan  Resources  of  this  state  are  to  be  developed  to  their  fullest  po- 
tential, if  the  Native  people  are  to  be  realistically  acculturated  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  if  the  mistakes  that  created  the  ghetto  conditions  in  the  other 
states  are  to*be  avoided,  then  immediate  steps  must  be  forthcoming  that  would 
establish  and  fully  fond  a  total  concept  educational  program  for  the  Native  peo- 
ple* The  program,  must  provide  training  from  kindergarten  through  college  or 
trade  school  in  order  to  wipe  out  the  100  years  of  human  blight  that  now  exists 
among  the  people. 

The  Native  people  know  and  love  this  land.  They  are  willing  to  learn.  They 
have  much  to  offer* 

P»OBLBKS  OF  EgfelMO  PbOTLS  TODAY 

(By  Edith  Commons,  Principal  TWher,  BIA,  Newtok,  Alaska) 

TAMT  t,  PUHAXT  PSOSXUfS  XXOOUlrmtD  lit  T&ACHUTO  KSKIMO  STUDENTS  IB 

BIA  SCHOOLS 

L  Language  harrier: 

A-  Eskimo  spoken  at  hiant 

B.  Child  learns  English  at  .^chr  jl 

a  English  used  only  at  ^chocl 

D.  lAktim  Tseaon  or  occasion  to  prartlr*  *pj«Hng;  TCnyU^h 

II,  Hunger  factor: 

A.  Children  hop  out  of  bed  and  come  right  to  school  without  eating,  comb- 
ing hair,  or  washing :  4 

a*  Juice  and  graham  erector*,  although  served  regularly,  are  not 
adequate 

B.  School  cook  often  too  ill-trained,  iasy,  or  aphathetie  to  cook  the  food 
trhich  is  available  for  the  children's  school  lunches 

a.  Bureau  backs  up  the  cook  against  the  principal  supervisor  in  a 
dispaot  about  whether  or  not  the  children  a^  being  fled  enough 

b,  WaraeVup  soup,  pilot  bread,  milk,  and  o^  pOsins  was  a  typical 
menu  of  a  H30  per  hour  cook  who  had  had  edght  years  experience 

C.  Chttdml^fleodattes^her'aboutt 

 _  *.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  are  Bingo  Playing  Days  fur  the  parents 

III.  Fatigue  factor: 

A.  CMJdrendedto  their  own  bedtimes 

B.  Council  passed  a  law  saying  all  children  were  to  be  in  their  houses 
by  9:00  pjn. 

a.  CfcOdren  u5ay  around  school  bouse  until  10:00  or  liter 
1.  The  lights  in  here  at  the  school 

C.  Village  movies  at  Armory  begin  after  6:00  pjn.  on  school  nights 

nr.  iJS5S^^tth^^ 

i-hiSSiiiSjS??^  *  SSJ*  »»»  draining  ears  or  otter 

Maria*  problem,  to  one  oar  or  brth 

a.  Barvdamtgetl  before  child  erer  reacBea  school 
rtiJLS^jfi^teSS?.?*^  "2*° nodical  aide  idata*; 

u^WUSi  hearing  problems,  it  Is  doubly  hard  for  child  to  learn  a  second 

a.  Child  needs  more  individual  attention  than  teacher  can  give  inn 
reenter  classroom  environment 

^hjaserlttgjdds  and  auditory  trainers  are,  slowly  acquired  through  * 
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1*  Too  often  child  breaks  hearing  Aids 

2.  Child  must  wait  until  he  Is  older  before  he  Is  trusted  with 
hearing  aid* 

C.  Nortec  check  ears,  recommendation!  are  made,  nothing  happen* 

a.  One  special  speech  and  hearing  teacher  in  Kotsebue  teaches  fifty 
students 

1.  That  teacher  may  be  a  superior  teacher  who  is  very  conscien- 
tious but,  I  think,  It  is  Impossible  for  her  to  do  the  job  adequately 
with  that  number 
V.  Slight  problem*: 

A.  Ryes  were  checked  this  year  with  a  device  which  looked  to  be  similar 
to  Snellen  Chart 

a.  Snellen  Chart  indicate*  rovrmfa  only 

1.  Myopic  children  are  generally  among  the  better  readers 

B.  Glasses  provided  at  minimal  fees  or  perhaps  free 

a.  Plastic  frames  break  easily  and  must  be  replaced  by  owners 

1.  Parents  frequently  delay  or  refuse  to  send  $1.75  for  new 
frames  and  at  the  same  time  buy  a  $1100  snow  mobile 

C.  Public  Health  doctor  would  not  fit  less  than  age  ten  students  with 
glasses 

a.  Season  given  was  that  be  was  not  well  enough  trained  to  fit  them 
properly 

PAST  2.  UJfFOBTTTJf ATI  USULTS  CSKA.TED  FY  WTMAiy  PftOBLZMB 

I.  Overrgedness  / 
^A.^  Students  two  or  more  years  behind  their  counterparts  in  lower  forty- 

B.  Reasons  for  overageness 

a.  Bflllngnal  students  taught  in  second  language 

b.  Child  hungry  and  comes  to  school  only  for  food 
a  Child  frequently  too  tired  to  study  in  school 

<t  Many  children  have  hearing  ^nd  sight  problems 
Parents  pull  underage  and  other  childretLout  of  school  whenever  they  hare 
some  work  tor  him  to  do  at  borne 

D.  Children  at  Newtek  miss  aproximately  two  months  of  school  each 
year  because  parents  mo**  to  another  villas-  where  the  fishing  le  better 
during  the  summer 

II.  Older  student  with  negative  feelings  toward  school  can  adversely  affect 
the  younger  students1  attitudes 

A.  Sense  of  failure  felt  by  older  student  can  be  used  as  whiplash  on  a 
younger,  more  ttseeessfld,  student  •  . 

B,  Unsuccessful  students  call  younger  successful  students  "guesuk" 
(white  man)  to  shame  the  younger  students  for  showing  them  up 

O.  With  so  many  groups  of  children  who  have  so  many  special  problems, 
the  teacher  cannot  spend  the  time  needed  to  win  their  respect  and  ad- 
miration 

a.  Instead  of  having  thirty-one  students  on  an  achievement  span  of 
four  or  five  levels,  the  teacher  should  have  less  than  ten  students  on  on*  ' 
achievement  level,  if  possible,  to  be  most  effective 

1.  Children  require  special  education  techniques 

III.  Children  are  special  education  probletns 

A.  Do  not  fit  mental  maturity  or  achievement  test  norms 

B.  Retarded  two  years  behind  normal  grade  level 
Ci  BUlpgual 

IX  Different  culture 

&  High  prevalence  of  health  problem 

F.  Isolated 

G,  Without  TV  ^j/^^ 

IV.  BctfcocJecondw^MregulaT&p^ 

A.  Trained  personnel  dilficult  to  obtain  and  retain  ; 

B.  Buildings  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  growing  school  fttretitnsftits 

a  Instructional  aides  not  even  required  to  be  hlgb  sc^  sjradimtes  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  Eskimo  high  school  graduates  living  in  the  villages 

D.  Possible  financial  problems  In  hiring  adequate  teething  staff  for  otter 
than  "token"  regular  classes 

«.  Public  una  ware  of  problems  in  Bekimo  schools 
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TAMf  S.  VOMXBXA  KtCTiOVM  TO  KELT  THK  IKffU  HKtT 

I.  Bectrldtar  made  available 

A.  Would  eliminate  much  of  the  need  tor  fuel  oU  or  gasoline  for  beating, 
cooking,  and  lights 

a.  Fuel  oil  and  gasoline  are  expensive  to  hare  shipped  so  far 

b.  People  always  ran  short  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  every  spring  and 
borrow  from  the  BIA  , 

B.  TV  would  be  possible  by  satellite 

a*  Children  and  adults  would  he  able  to  practice  English 
IL  Better  matt  service 

A*  Weather  Is  too  determining  a  factor  in  mail  delivery 
B.  People  often  wait  for  months  for  food,  ski-doos,  and  other  ordered 
items  to  be  delivered 
a  Mo  landing  strip 

a.  Village  mail  service  shut  off  during  breakup  and  froaae-up  because 
mall  dane  cannot  land 
D.  Feopis  forced  to  ssnd  telegrams  to  orOr  supplies  because  map  service 
delayed  tor  *  month  at  a  time 

a.  Megramf  are«qMOsiTetosena 
UL  More  Jot* 

A,  MM psople  in  Newtok  are  wattare  redpients 
B«  Alaska  needs  roads 

a.  Wo&M  It  be  possible  to  hire  arid  haul  untrained,  uneducated,  and 
poor  paopto  to  road  biding  Jobs? 
41  Ai«tTH  sptHwWnoodnioTet^b^TO 

Ik  Would  tt  be  pcesltia  for  one  well-trained  teacher  to  supervise  sev- 
eral  untrained,  but  wilting,  instructional  aides  to  help  with  the  teaching? 
IV.  Major  decisions  left  up  to  whole  village  rotes  rather  than  to  village 


A*  Village  council  president*  in  both  vUlages  where  I  have  taught  h*,ire 
been  the  aheanan  or  the  son  pt  a  shaman  . 

B.  BIA  working  to  increase  the  influence  or  power  of  councils poasjtfy are 
infllwtjfrriii^ltrlrff  i»/  •  - 

a  v2m«Sihv01aga  coondt  members  art  elected  by  <#eu  vtllage<4aetUms. 
they  a*j*!t  ac*re»cmslto  for  the  village  as  a  wl»H  w  i*th«r  for 
the  gucrtctf  their  own  toony  or  clan 

a.  Too  often  vtttaget*  better  qualified  ivoty  responsibility  oC  pdbtfc 
gsrvl^^/,^  ,^  .    ;   /  •  ■ 

V  ^*&dffir^  utaHfrn  ^rwailr 

B,  newspapers  shd  psgastnae  arrive  two  weeks  or  more  late 

VL  Improving education 

iu  Fie^itf^forflpeslaldediieatlon^asssinsa  ^ 
B.  MaHng  local  hi^scboole  available 

0.  Providing  auditory  trainers  #r  atudeots  who  art  hard  of  hearing 
D.  Making  glasses  more  readily  available  for  those  students  who 
■  them  .  .  .   .  /  ■ 

A  tat  language  labs  in  each  school 
VIX  Better  health  care 

A*  Medical  aides  not  adeauately  trained 

a*  More  extended  training  programs  are  needed 
B*  Doctors  and  nurse*  need  to  visit  the  village  more  often  than  ones  per 
year    •  -  -     -x*  ■ 

a.  Native  health  hospital  faculties  need  expending 


Lams*  Bay  moo 
Larten  Bey,  Alerts,  AprU  7,  M$ 
Senator  T»  Kxnhxdy,  ^ 
8emie  Bntoommittee  Hearirngg  on  Education, 

J^nacpsif.  illswftii  ;jr  . 

Dbmb  fiWATca  Kkniobdy:  Dolores  Padilla,  representing  Kodiak  Hural  CAP, 
requested  Jetters  concerning  village  problems  to  take  to  the  hearings,  but  the 
letter  isachsfl  us  late  aoJTto  hoping  this  reaches  yea.  - 

Kodiak  dt?  is  trying  to  secede  from  the  borough.  As  a  village  teacher  1  am 
concerned  about  the  future  of  their  schools*  Recently  Kodiak  proposed  dropping 


the  vlllagee  feat  were  beyond  meek  of  tbt  road  system.  The  vlllagee  ware  asked 
to  rewad  to  the  idea.  X  wrote  to  OMff  Hartmaa,  Oomml  seUwnmaf  Education, 
who  ejhtsed  Jaw  to  advise  Umn  Bar  residents  to  request  rotation.  Apparewtty 
Urn  Alaska  Pepattment  of  Education  does  not  want  control  of  the  village  schools 
anda^tberdoeelrtlakTbeBXA.  did  not  answer  my  letter.  Tlie  educational 
future  1%  suck  TUlAfeomtLarooaBorltMdljtiioocQre. 
This  school  does  not  or  baa  not  over  had  educational  opportualtlca  comparably 


to  tboee  oAsted  In  urban  area*.  Tot  those  students  are  expected  to  cflanpoto 
succeeefully  when  they  move  to  Kodiak  High  SchoeL  Lateen  Bay  School  ^ 
•late  of  two  rooms,  twenty*!*  students  fn eight  gradee,  and  one  teacher,  without 
even  oo  much  aa  a  doeet  tor  wtotage.  ftuppttee  that  aro  cottstocrod  onsonflal  In 
the  Kodlak  City  aebods  art  non-eajstent  here.  In  many  cant*  gas  boxes  must 
aarvotoroQniFmatBtm^aMwandtabl^ 

Lamp  Bay  baa  no  roads  oar  ataa^  Atl^^tttetoyoa^btotoitod^ 
to  walk  to  school  from  certain  porta  of  the  village.  Some  boom  are  in  danger 
of  tolling  into  tba  oeaaa  because  of  tba  subsidence  after  the  earthquake* 
There  Is  only  one  public  water  source  besides  the  echool  wall  which  is  not  pol- 
luted.  At  blab  tide  it  is  impossible  for  many  people  to  reach  either  of  theee 


All  winter  I  hare  written  to  one  organisation  after  another  in  guea*  of  eota- 
tiona  to  these  problem*  and  bare  an  impressive  file  of  correspondence.  Qowerer, 
to  date  nothing  definite  has  been  accomplished.  Mrs.  Fsdi  Ua  reCjueeted  tltt  wa 
suggest  solutions  to  the  problems.  I  wish  I  had  some.  So  do  the  people  of  Larsen 
Bar* 

Modi  of  my  correspondence  repreaents  agendas  who  direct  me  to  other 
agenda*.!  hare  followed  np  all  suggestions.  Only  the  district  sanitarian,  Mr. 
Kleser,  has  visited  Laraan  Bay  In  the  past  year,  and  1  learned  recently  he  baa 
been  transferred  to  the  Ken!  Peninsula. 

PceetNotofotlons: 

1.  Gather  under  a  central  head  the  numerous  agendas  which  purport  to 
assist  the  miages  and  establish  a  coordinated  workable  program  reaching  over 
a  period  of  years.  Tbe  budget  should  be  carefully  worked  out  and  the  money 
sjwoprlated  In  advance 

2.  Decide  what  organisation  will  operate  the  village  schools.  At  present  we 
have  three 

&  Erovide  rural  supervisors  and  teachers  irho  are  sincerely  Interested  to 
working  in  villages  and  with  villagers. 

wrampiea:  in  asvaral  rears  of  teaching  to  Alaskan  villages,  no  supervisor 
baa  taken  the  time  to  disease  problems  on  any  other  than  a  rnsh-to-get-the- 
plane  bests,  meaning  that  the  total  village  visitation  amounted  to  a  couple 
hours  while  school  was  in  session,  time  which  belongs  to  th»  students.  ■ 

In  my  opinion,  the  Burn!  Supervisor's  position  should  be  one, of  guide 
and  supporter  of  toe  rural  teachers  In  his  area.  The  Supervisor  is  the  vital 
link  between  village  and  the  urban  center,  between  teacher  end  supplier 
current  innovations  In  other  places,  etc  At  present  this  appears  not  thie* 
4.  Improved  training  programs  for  the1  teachm  of  rural  teachers. 

Bzample:  I  have  visited  school*  and  attended  contorenceo  where  the 
majority  of  teachers  felt  the  natives  naturally  inferior  end  a  *d  « 
tegly*  *  detriment  to  toe  education  of  those  natives.  In  many  das 
almcet  no  real  attempt  was  being  made  to  teach.  Improved  instruction  at  toe 
college  level  could  help  to  alUviate  tttfr condition.  Also,  adequate  teaser 
counseling  would  kelp*  :  >        . ;'  i  " 

g.  The  dotteetod,  innovating  rural,  teachers  should  be  made  known  to  those 
who  wWf  to  improve  could  gat  in  contact  with  them.  We  have  many  excellent 
rural  school  teachers  who  work  veer  after  year  with  virtually  na  encourage? 
ment  w  recognition.  -  °   •  * 

e\  yresnote  ridma^ceonaratfcm  aascaur  the  aohbolB  and  ^ 
t*a  Qsem  fttrvt^ 

the  but*  tas*torke*  nor  w^y  of  tocStog  of  hvmdable  serves 
been  stoked  out  for  to*  entire  term  by  larger  urban  tebiM 
Bay  lain  a  unfam  poettfoa  In  that  It  baa  not  bean  a  We  to 
from  toe  Kodiak  Boco*rh  School  IHstrict  of  wbichit  is  a  part  i 
of  m+***m  to  fl^iatttet,  tt  la  unable  to  borrow  r*e 
^Jk»  Cnivorstty;  of  Aiaaka.  However,  other  viOages 
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Another  means  of  increasing  cohesion  and  pride  among  Tillages  would  be 
the  getting  together  periodically  font  play  days,  discussions,  etc,  by  students, 
teachers  and  parents  in  Tillages  which  can  be  reached  by  water,  by  weasel,  or 
by  air  charter.  Many  Tillages  could  be  connected  by  highways  also. . 

As  to  the  various  health  services,  this  Tillage  school  has  no  records  concern- 
ing the  health  status  of  its  students.  We  have  had  a  doctor  only  once  this 
school  year,  the  dentist  once  (2  days  each).  No  eye  examinations  by  a  qualified 
optiHan  hare  been  made  in  at  least  two  years.  No  audiometer  tests  have  been 
administered  for  several  yearn 

When  through  testing  urged  by  me  the  water  sources  proved  polluted,  and 
on  another  occasion  when  I  requested  vitamins  for  dietary  supplement,  I  was 
advised  by  the  supervisor  that  the  children's  health  was  not  my  concern.  At 
that  tkn©  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  villagers  were  sick. 

7.  Equip  the  Tillages  with  schools  which  are  adequate  to  modem  Instruction 
and  see  that  they  have  text  books,  teaching  machines,  science  equipment,  etc., 
comparable  to  that  used  in  urban  schools.  w 

Example:  The  big  dictionary  we  have  is  older  than  I  am.  We  have  no 
globes,  not  even  one  microscope,  no  Bunsen  burner.  This  list  could  be  ex- 
panded over  several  pages,  but  the  above  indicates  what  I  mean. 
&  Compensate  rural  teachers  through  living  facilities  and  salaries  which 
reflect  the  untold  hours  of  service  they  must  give  in  order  to  be  effective  in  a 
.  foreign  environment 

I  will  be  most  interested  in  learning  the  results  of  your  hearings.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Senator  Bdwabd  Ketnedy, 
UJ3.  Semate,  Washington,  0.C. 

Dxa&  Sxhatos  Kennedy.  I  have  Just  learned  that  you  will  be  coming  to  Alaska 
in  April  to  attend  bearings  on  the  education  of  the  Alaskan  native.  My  wife  and 
I  are  serving  as  Vista  Volunteers  in  Akhiok,  Alaska,  a  small  Tillage  located  on 
the  scutheasu  «.  end  of  Kodiak  Island.  We  have  lived  in  Akhiok  for  almost  seven 
months  and,  in  that  time,  we  feel  that  we  have  developed  some  insights  into  the 
problem  of  education  in  Alaska. 

There  are,  In  fact,  approximately  120  Vista  Volunteers  in  Alaska,  all  of  whom 
have  been  in  their  Tillages  since  rridsummer  and  have  information  concerning 
*  BIA,  State,  and  Borough  schools  iu  Alaska.  I  urge  you  to  consider  Vista  as  a 
resource  while  you  are  studying  the  education  systems  which  serve  Alaskan 
natives. 

I  would  like  to  relate  to  you  the  experiences  we  have  had  with  education  in 
Alaska,  The  school  In  Akhiok  is  run  by  the  Kodiak  Island  Borough.  The  Bor- 
ough operates  six  such,  schools  in  the  village  around  the  island  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  approximately  260  Aleut  children.  The  administrators  who  run 
the;  Borough  School  District  are  definitely  prejudiced  against  the  village  school* 
A  financial  report  just  Issued  shows  that  the  Borough  la  spending  only  part  of 
the  money  it  receives  from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  village  schools  In 
the  villages.  There  Is  no  lunch  program  of  any  kind  in  the  village  schools  despite 
the  fact  that  free  surplus  foods  are  available  for  such  a  program  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  disregard  for,  the  needs  of  the  village  schools  reaches  fantastic  propor- 
tions. The  school  in  Akhiok  was  without  paper  and  pencils  for  two  months  be- 
cause an  administrator  "forgot"  to  send  them  down  here,  even  though  he  was 
asked  again  and  again  to  do  so.  Akhiok  has  no  record  player,  no  tape  recorder, 
no  duplicating  machine,  and  there  have  been  ho  bulbs  for  the  film  projector  for 
over  three  months,  despite  the  pleas  of  the  teachers.  The  school  has  not  had 
running  water  for  three  months  although  the  threat  of  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment to  close  it  may  finally  bring  some  action. 

In  my  opinion,  the  attitude  of  the  Borough  has  seriously  retarded  the  education 
of  the  Aleut  children  on  Kodiak  Island.  In  the  last  few  months  I  have  watched 
four  high  school  students  drop  out  and  return  to  Akhiok.  They  constitute  roughly 
half  of  the  group  which  left  Akhiok  in  the  fall  to  attend  high  school.  I  asked  why 
they  dropped  outr-I  asked  their  guidance  counselors  in  Kodiak,  I  asked  the 
village  teachers,  and  I  asked  the  students  themselves.  The  guidance  counselors 
did  not  know  why  the  boys  had  left.  There  are  so  few  counselors  in  Kodiak  and 


Miss  Dorothea.  M.  Taylos, 

Teacher  fe  Charge. 


Akhiok  Bubal  Station, 
Akhiok,  AUuko,  March  £,  JB69. 
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tfm$  a»  so  overworked  that  they  rarely  get  to  know  any  students  wtiL  The 
village  teachers  we»  able  to  giv*  m*  mote  of  an  answer.  Sggfcsfegg  ind  upending 
their  first  yissw  In  A^ 

these  boys  was  roughly  fourth  or  fifth  grade  when  they  started  high  school  Yet 
they  were  expected  to  do  ninth  or  tenth  grmde  work  at  the  Kodlaic  HI«h  SchooL 
Whan  I  spoke  With  the  boys  I  was  told  that  the  work  was  too  dlfiteolt  in  Kodlak 
and  that  it  was  hard  to  adjust  to  their  new  surrounding** 

X  could  go  on  in  this  vein,  but  these  am  only tbe  symptoms, of  a  more  basic 
problem  whkh  exists  throughout  Alaska,  The  various  education  systems  which 
sem  the  Alaskan  native  are  insensitive  to  his  needs.  The  children  receive' their 
Urst  eight  years  of  schooling  in  their  villages  and  need  special  programs  designed 
to  overcome  the  limitations  imposed  by  this  Isolation,  xet  instead  of  advanced 
programs  designed  to  deal  with  this  problem,  one  often  finds  mediocrity  and 
sometimes  even  neglect 

Because  of  the  small  isolated  character  orthe  villages  there  are  usually  only 
two  or  three  teachers  in  each  village.  In  the  course  of  his  first  eight  years  of  ed- 
ucation a  child  may  have  only  two  different  teachers.  One  poor  teacher*,  one 
eocentri*  prejudiced  individual*  can  conceivably  cripple  the  chances  of  20  to  80 
or  100  Eskimo,  Indian*  or  Aleut  children  of  ever  receiving  a  good  education*  As 
teachers  are  not  properly  screened  and  rarely  fired  up  here,  there  are  many  such 
teachers  In  the  bush  right  now  dooming  children  to  future  educational  failure. ' 

I  ask  you  to  consider  these  things  carefully.  Much  needs  to  be  done  in^ttaska 
to  put  the  education  of  the"  Alaskan  native  on  a  par  with  that  received  Try  his 
white  counterpart  In  Alaskan  cities  and  the  lower  48.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  State  of  Alaska  simply  cannot  do  the  job  unless  they  are  given 
more  resources  and  drastically  revamped  to  bring  in  dedicated  and  capable 
individuals.  ' 

Please  do  what  you  can  for  these  people. 
Sincerely,  * 

David  P.  Cluckky. 


January  28, 1969. 

Dr.  Cunronn  HaaxMaic, 
Commluioner  of  Education, 
Juneau,  Alaska 

DruaSm:  At  the  January  7th  meeting  of  the  GembeU  Advisory  School  Board 
the  rural  education  proposal  was  discussed  at  length,  and  we  would  like  to 
express  our  opinion*  on  this  subject 

1.  The  proposal  to  build  facilities  in  five  cities  in  Alaska  to  provide  high 
.  school  education  for  the  students  from  the  villages  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
We  do  not  see  this  limited  type  of  program  as  what  we  had  anticipated  when 
the  possibility  of  regional  high  schools  was  proposed.. 

In  the  lower  48  states  high  school  students  have  the  privalege  of  attending 
schools  near  their  homes,  even  in  areas  of  wktely^mttered  population.  It  Is 
not  uncMfiUaun  lu  nudi  arena  to  have  high  schools  with  as  few  as  50  or  6Q 
students  enrolled.  lWty.caii*t  such  a  plan  be  considered  for  Alaska  as  well? 

For  Instance,  this  year  there  are  approximately  70  students  from  St  Lawrence 
Is.  who  are  attending  high  schools  as  far  away  as  Okla.  There  are  also  others 
in  the  village  who  could  attend  if  there  were  a  high  school  located  on  the  island, 

%  Two  parents  on  the  board  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  their  children's 
education,  and  the  experience  gained  at  Mi.  Edgecombe  and  Chegawa,  thereby 
expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  majority  of  parents. 

Although  recognlsta*  um  \wlvm  u£  cravei  as  being  educational,  most  parents 
would  like  their  children  to  get  their  high  school  education  closer  to  home. 
There  would  be  an  opportunity  for  travel  when  they  leave  for  college,  " 

4  We  believe  that  there  is  a  decided  benefit  to /the  villages 'to  bate  a  high 
school  in  the  community.  ■':*''  -  i" 

(a)  There  would  be  an  in&tsase  in  activities  for  the  conk^j^p<^eil^ 
cultural,  spectator  sports,  etc.),  centering  -around  the  educational .  lnsti tailors 

(b)  There  would  be  an  opportunity  for  the  parents  to  participate  and  take 
pride  in  their  children's  achievements,  benefitting  both  the  student  and  the 
parent  and  hence  the  community . 

(c)  There  would  be  a  greater  stimulation  to  the  ad  tits  as  they  witness  the 
benefits  of  learning.  "  /-'.;rl>- 
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(d)  It  would  tend  to  unify  the  lives  and  Interests  of  the  parents  and  their 
high  school-age  youth,  rather  than  to  Intensify  the  cultural  and  generation 
"gap",  as  the  present  system  of  education  Is  doing. 

5.  We  would  like  to  urge  that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  larger  number  of  high  schools  situated  nearer  to  the  communities  from 
which  the  students  originate. 
Sincerely, 

Victor  Campbell, 
Grace  Slwqgko, 
Mauleke  Ahinen, 
Xarct  Waluwga, 
Abraham  Kajtiworx, 
Member  a  of  the  Advisory  School  Board,  Qambell. 


Paul  T.  Drxoir  &  Associates, 
Anchorage  t  Alaska,  May  16, 1969. 

Hon,  Edward  Kb* ranr, 

Senator.  State  of  Mmochusetta,  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dmas  Beit  Axon :  We  are  transmitting  herewith,  for  your  information  and  follow 
up  as  you  see  lit,  Resolution  No.  16  of  the  Association  of  Village  Council 
Presidents. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Paul  T.  Dolor. 

(Attachment] 

Association  or  the  Village  Council  Presidents  Resolution  No.  16 


Whereto,  the  Native  people  of  Alaska  lack  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
their  people  and ; 

Whereas,  the  culture  of  the  Native  people  is  disappearing  rapidly  due  to  the 
transition  of  the  Native  people ;  and 

Whereas,  the  younger  generation  is  in  danger  of  losing  their  true  Identity, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Association  of  Village  Council  Presidents 
request  an  accurate  history  of  the  native  people  of  Alaska  be  written;  and 

Be  Is  further  resolved  that  the  Association  recognises  the  value  of  the  title 
in,  B6BA,  Project  which  begins  this  program  and  is  proposed  by  the  State 
for  the  Bethel  and  St^  Mary's  high  schools  and  requests  approval  of  that 
program. 

Pia  Thompson, 

Secretary. 

Mom  PAUXAlf , 

President. 

Sheldon  Jackson  College,  .> 
Sitka,  Alaska,  November  25,  1968. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  1  have  just  read  in  the  Tundra  Times  of  the  hearing 
which  yon  plan  to.  hold  the  first  week  of  December  on  Indian  Education  in 
Alaska.  I  am  President  of  Sheldon  Jackson  College,  an  institution  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Board  of  National  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Sheldon  Jackson  schools  have  for  90  years  been  meeting  the  chang- 

ing educational  needs  of  native  Alaskans;  beginning  with  a  training  school*  an 
elementary  school  an  accredited  boarding  high  school  for  60  years,  and  now  an 
accredited  two  year  college.  Sheldon  Jackson  schools  are  the  oldest  continuing 
series  of  educational  institutions  in  Alaska  that  have  been  predominately  con- 
cemed  with  native  education.  It  is  for  these  reasons  Mat  I  would  request  you  to 
include  representatives  of  Sheldon  Jackson  College  in  your  hearing  in  December. 
The  personnel  of  Sheldon  Jackson  can  provide  a  dimension  as  a  private  institu- 
tion that  other  agencies  cannot  supply. 

Senator  Bartlett,  (Senator  Omening,  and  Representative  Pollock,  all  three  are 
familiar  with  the  program  and  work  of  Sheldon  Jackson  schools.  Yearly  these 
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visit  oar  campus  and  speak  to  *be  student  body.  You  might  with  to  contact 
a  aa  to  the  advisability  of  InHutttng  ue  fa  ym?  Pscsmber  meeting,  : 
I  offer  to  yon  the  facilities  a*d  hospitality  of  the  Shelfon  Jackson  campus  in 
which  to  hold  your  subcommittee  hearinr  There  might  be  some  Importance  in 
the  feet  that  tits Important  hearing  could  ha  held  on  the  camp**  of  the  oldest 
institution  in  the  state  that  has  historically  dealt  with  native  education;  Also, 
„  lit  Bdgectnnbe  High  School,  the  largest  BXA*  secondary  institution  in  the  state, 
is  located  to  Sitka  and  this  would  provide  the  committee  with  ready  access  to 
tw*  signiflcant  institutions  that  are  involved  in  natlre  education. 
V   fiacloeed  are  answers  to  questions  which  were  specified  hy  the  Sub-committee 
M  the  article  in  the  Tundra  Times,  The  answers  are  predominately  from  a  higher 
:  educational viewpoint  which  is  now  the  major  educational  concern  of  Sheldon 
lactam  Collage.      .    z  :  . 

Xefc  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  and  ycmr  Subcommittee  as  you 
develop  plans  for  the  hearing  in  December.  I  hope  that  yon  will  seriously  con- 
sider including  representatives  from  Sheldon  Jackson  College  to  parictipate  in 
the  hearings. 

Moat  cordially  yours, 

Own  B.  Stbatton,  President. 

A  PavuMinAKY,  Analysis  or  Alaska  Native  Buooaxxoh  Psoblkm  Abeab 
'  SvooisTKn  bt  Sewatob  Monet's  Bvmoouumm 

A.  What  omQoai*  of anBU*cotional  Program  for  Ma*kanNative*r 
i.  A$  evidenced  by  pretent  BTA  and  State  program*  t 

Answer.  In  the  simplest  terms,  an  educational  program  for  Alaskan  natives 
Jtihould  provide  a  quality  educational  experience  at  all  levels  which  is  at  least 
Jtqulvalent  to  the  quality  of  education  which  is  provided  for  predominately  Cau- 
casian students  at  the  large  school  districts  in  the  major  cities  of  Alaska. 
8.  What  do  pom  and  poor  organisation  beUeve  the  goal*  should  Jbet 
Answer.  Sheldon  Jackson  College  agrees  wholeheartedly  with  the -previous 
statement  and  goals  in  that  the  state  of  Alaska  should  provide  equal  opportunity 
and  equal  quality  for  all  the  children  of  the  state,  including  the  disadvantaged 
minority  of  the  native  population.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  special  educa- 
tion, particularly  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  handicapped  cbiJdV  Although  not 
documented,  it  would  seem  that  there  would  be  a  higher  proportion  of  mentally 
retarded  and  handicapped  children  among  the  native  population  than  among,  the 
Caucasian  group. 

Otir  goals  as  a  two  year  accredited  college  are  to  provide  an  overall  quality 
educational  experience  that  will  equip  particularly  Alaskan  native*  to  succeed 
in  higher  education.  Currently  we  are  offering  two  year  terminal  technical  courses 
in  Business  Education,  Business  Administration,  Forestry,  Jfrfariet*  and  Xog- 
glng  Mahagement  These  technical  courses  are  designed  to  provide  native  Alas- 
kans with  knowledge  and  skills  that  will  equip  them  to  work  fa  the  major  natural 
resource  industries  fa  Alaska.  In  addition  4c?  the  technical  curricula  we  offer 
liberal  arts  courses  which  parallel  the  course  offerings  typically  offered  by  four 
yeur  colleges  and  universities.  Our  unique  purpose  as  a  two  year  college  par- 
ticularly dedicated  to  the  education  of  the  Alaska  native  is  to  provide  a  ctatural, 
academic  social*  and  emotional  transition  from  the  small  village  and  high  aehdol 
into  the  contemporary  higher  educational  aretem.^        ,  V-W 

B.  What  are  the  educational  problems  of  Indian  and  Notice  student*  that  ore 

A,  Sheldon  Jackson       _  J 
major  rtle  in  higher  education  in  Alaska  to  provide  an  educational  and  | 

rammed  academic  competence  so  the  Alasika^  native  can  <^pete  tl)  f 
petitive  higher  educational  enterpriser  The  ma Jor  pjoblem  U  to  con  via 
native  Alaskana  of  the  necessity  far  poet  high  school  edud^tiwk  If  the  x 
native  is  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  in  th*  futere  for  Jot*  and  is  tyj 
L%     t  creative  and  productive  leadership  which  his  community  he 

*     importance  of  higher  education.  Belated  to  this  problem 
iVf  i  native  to  attend  a  higher  educational 
v  *  woea*.  nmrmtly  leas  than 
f  Ttions  lnw  the 
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University  of  Alaska  or  four  year  colleges  and  universities  in  the  "South  48".  They 
need  a  transitional  experience  that  will  provide  them  with  an  academic,  social 
and  emotional  stability  in  order  to  achieve  ultimate  success. 

C.  What  are  the  Cause*  of  the  Problem*  Identified  Alovet 

Answer.  The  causes  of  the  minimal  participation  and  Jack  of  success  la  higher 
education  can  be  attributed  to  three  basic  causes : 

1.  The  large  majority  of  Alaska  native  youth  have  not  been  exposed  to  the 
contemporary  technological  world  of  a  rapidly  developing  urban  society. 
Consequently,  they  do  not  see  the  need  for  further  education  that  will  equip 
them  to  compete  with  more  highly  educated  individuals  for  jobs  iu  the 
modem  contemporary  world. 

2.  They  receive  little  or  no  parental  support  or  encouragement  to  pursue 
higher  education.  The  parents  face  the  same  problem  as  is  indicated  in  No.  1 
and  consequently  they  do  not  encourage  their  children  to  seek  post  high 
school  education. 

&  The  quality  of  educational  experience  that  the  native  community  is 
currently  (receiving  by  and  large  does  not  eqnlp  them  academically  for 
success  in  higher  education.  This  problem  will  ultimately  be  solved  when 
they  have  a  quality  education  In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
which  is  equal  to  the  Caucasian  middle-class. 

D.  What  is  being  done  to  solve  these  problems  and  to  mart  the  Educational 
Goals  of  the  Native  Student  T 

Answer.  Again,  speaking  from  the  higher  educational  viewpoint,  Sheldon 
Jackson  College  h?  doing  everything  possible  to  develop  not  only  educational  pro- 
grams that  are  particularly  adapted  to  Alaska  and  the  Alaskan  native,  but  is 
currently  involved  in  an  intensive  recruiting  effort  to  attract  native  Alaskans 
to  Sheldon  Jackson  to  begin  their  higher, educational  training.  Every  agency 
which  is  listed,  Federal  government,  BJiL,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (Head  Start  and  Upward 
Gound),  state  and  local  educational  agencies  and  Indian  and  native  associations^ 
are  all  involved  in  one  way  or  another  in  trying  to  upgrade  Alaska  native 
education. 

ft.  What  should  be  done  that  is  not  now  being  done  to  assure  the  Indian  avid 
Native  students  the  education  to  tohioh  they  ore  entUledt 

Answer*  I  think  the  most  important  task  at  the  present  time,  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  Alaska,  native  education,  is  to  get  the  Alaska  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  B.IJL,  and  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  together  to 
develop  a  long  range,  comprehensive  plan  that  will  provide  a  quality  education 
at  all  levels  for  aU  Alaskans.  At  the  present  time  there  are  many  groups  trying 
to  deal  with  the  problem  but  there  is  so  overall  coordination  or  direction  in 
accomplishing  these  goals.  The  development  of  a  comprehensive  educational  plan 
for  the  state  by  the  B.IJL,  the  State  educational  officials,  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment would  channel  the  energies,  ideas,  and  funds  in  a  coordinated  direction* 


Hon*  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  ffJSf.  Senate,  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education,.  Washington^  D.C. 

Dean  Senator  Kennedy:  Attached  to  this  letter  is  written  testimony  which  I 
would  like  to  have  introduced  into  the  record  of  your  committee  investigating 
Indian  education.  I  spent  two  years  as  psychiatrist  with  the  United  States, Public 
Health  Service  in  Alaska,  and  met  Mr.  Adrian  Parmeter  last  year  during  his  trip 
to  Alaska. 

I  hope  that  thhutesthnony  will  be  of  some  help.  I  feel  that  your  committee  is 
extremely  timely  md  hope  that  some  positive  action  will  come  from  your  de- 
liberations. Please  let  me  know  if  any  further  information  or  clarification  of  what 
I  have  written  might  be  helpful. 
I  wish  you  well  in  this  venture. 


Marblehead,  Mass.,  April  U,  1969.  ; 


Sincerely, 


Joseph  D.  Bloom,  M.D. 
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TWTIMOKY  TO  THJC  SSKATB  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  EOTCATIOX 

I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  record  the  following  brief  testimony  on  Indian 
education.  My  experience  with  the  situation  is  as  follows:  I  spent  two  years 
1966-48  as  psychiatrist  and  Chief  of  the  Mental  Health  Unit  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Health  Area  Office,  Indian  Health  Service,  U.S.P.H.S.  Presently,  I  am  a 
Fellow  in  Community  Psychiatry  at  the  Laboratory  of  Community  Psychiatry 
of  Harvard  Medical  School.  My  testiony  represents  my  opinion  only  and  not 
either  the  Indian  Health  Service  or  the  Laboratory  of  Community  Psychiatry. 

Because  my  work  was  limited  to  Alaska  I  cannot  speak  to  the  total  problem 
of  Indian  Education,  but  am  most  familiar  with  the  situation  as  it  existed  in 
Alaska.  The  basic  structure  of  education  for  the  Alaska  Native  is  as  follows : 
Most  children  from  the  rural,  or  hurt  parts  of  the  state  are  now  able  to  attend 
grade  schools  within  their  own  villages,  either  administrated  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  or,  the  majority,  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (B.IJL).  Those  few 
young  children  who  still  must  travel  to  day  school  away  from  their  parents  are 
to  my  knowledge  quite  a  limited  number.  Even  so,  from  a  mental  health  point 
of  view  this  is  a  very  serious  situation  with  repercussions  for  the  entire  family. 

The  major  dislocation  of  children  and  discontinuity  of  family  lite  in  the  Alas- 
kan population  occurs  during  the  high  school  years.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
boarding  school  and  its  associated  ills  are  felt  The  system  of  high  school  educa- 
tion is,  again,  divided  between  the  State, of  Alaska  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  BIA  maintains  three  boarding  schools  for  the  education  of  Native 
Alaskan  Adolescents.  One  is  located  at  Mount  Edgecumbe,  in  Southeastern 
Alaska ;  and  two  are  located  outside  of  Alaska :  one  in  Chemawa,  in  Oregon ;  and 
the  second  in  Chilocco,  Oklahoma.  The  total  population  to  the  BIA  boarding 
schools,  as  far  as  I  remember,  approximates  1500  children.  Nearly  one  thousand 
of  these  children  have  to  leave  their  home  state  for  nine  months  a  year,  in  order 
to  attend  high  school,  a  situation,  which  very  few  of  us  In  this  country  would 
tolerate. 

The  State  of  Alaska  maintains  regional  facilities  in  slowly  increasing  number-* 
in  places  like  Bethel,  Nome,  Dillingham  and  Tanana.  Some  of  thc*se  serve  only 
the  population  of  the  rural  town  Itself  as  in  Dillingham,  Tanana  and  Bethel,  with 
little  or  no  real  provision  for  boarding  facilities ;  the  Belts  school  in  Nome  is  at- 
tempting to  serve  as  a  regional  high  school  with  boarding  facilities.  There  is  also 
a  plan  for  boarding  children  in  private  homes  in  the  larger  cities  like  Anchor- 
age and  Fairbanks,  while  they  attend  high  schools  in  these  cities.  But  these  are 
limited  to  a  small  number.  Thus,  the  basic  system  of  high  school  education,  as  1 
see  It,  is  a  dual  system,  with  the  BIA  depending  on  the  boarding school  as  its 
key  unit  and  the  State  moving  toward,  regionalisatiou  of  educational  facilities. 
This  duality  is  extremely  unhealthy.  The  goal  of  education  often  becomes  lost 
in  the  split  territorial  problems  which  inevitably  are  present  between  these 
different  agencies.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  no  coordinated  plan  fox  edu- 
cational programs. 

Let  me  point  out  early  in  this  statement  that  as  a  psychiatrist,  I  do  not  define 
mental  health  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  phrase,  confining  it  to  the  case  by  case 
management  of  labeled  mentally  ill  people.  Rather,  I  see  an  intimate  relation- 
ship between  the  processes  and  institutions  of  society  and  the  casualities  pro- 
duced by  these  institutions.  This  is  especially  clear  in  the  croas^uttural  situation. 
The  institutions  of  the  dominant  culture  are  extremely  important  "as  sources  of 
conflict.  If  this  point  were  accepted  one  could  immediately  see  the  ramifications 
of  many  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  educational  system.  For  that  matter, 
the  same  could  be  said  for  th«  other  institutions  dealing  with  the  native  peoples 
of  Alaska.  There  is  a  very  serious  lack  of  uniform  or  '.'congruent'' 1  planning  be- 
tween and  within  agencies  of  both  the  state  and  federal  governments.  The  exist- 
ence of -dual  and  often  competing:  systems  of  education  attests  to  this  fact  I 
would  feel  that  this  duality  in  the  education  system  must  be -settled.-'. 

With  that  as  background  let  me  touch  on  some  aspects  of  the  current  scene, 
given  the  fact  that  I  believe  major  changes  are  in  order . 

.  1.  There  needs  to  be  much  greater  attention  paid  to  the  grade  school  student 
and  his  actual  level  of  achievement.  Problems  related  to  English  as  a  second 


*  Let**  too,  Alexander:  Is  Social  Environment  a  Cause  of  Psychiatric  Disorder t ^Psychi- 
atric HpldeaUology  and  Mental  Health  Planning:  Psychiatric  Research  Reports,  American 
Psychiatric  Association ;  Chapter  XV ;  pp.  887-346 ;  1S67. 
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language,  discontinuity  of  teaching  stiff,  inadequate  preparation  of  teachers  for 
cross  cultural  living,  significant  health  problems,  housing  problems  and  other 
ftunfly  crises,  lade  of  ^parental  inTolraneDt  In  the  school  all  tend  to  mitigate 
against  the  native  child's  atUlatag  age  and  grade  specific  levels  of  achievement 
Xmptiasls  placed  at  the  grade  school  level  would  serve  to  keep  the  child  out  of 
the  casualty  network  as  he  progresses  on  in  his  school  career.  Imaginative  plans 
for  attaining  continuity  of  tsacnlng  personnel  and  emphasis  on  bilingual  teach- 
ing staff  must  he  undertaken ;  and  this  o»  viously  means  much  wider  training  of 
native  people  to  participate  in  the  education  programs,  as  well  as  promoting 
empathy  in  the  non-native  teachers,  so  that  a  sense  of  community  can  tp  fostered 
In  the  teachers.  There  also  should  be  an  expanded  traveling  team  concept  of 
cries  discipline  professionals  who  could  work  productively  as  consultants  with 
the  day  school  people.  Educational,  psychological  and  anthropological  advice  is 
sorely  needed  In  every  day  school  1  saw.  Unified  training  procedure*  must  be 
undertaken,  again  an  impossibility  given  a  dual  system.  Imaginative  programs 
Tfor  training  both  teacher-aides  and  new  teachers  have  been  developed  at  the 
University  of  Alaska,  but  these  have  been  for  too  few  people,  and  limited  by 
inadequate  financial  resources  for  follow-up  and  continued  education. 

%  At  this  point  let  me  digress  and  say  that  I  believe  that  through  their  Associ- 
ations, the  native  people  should  have  a  substantial  Input  In  determining  the 
direction  of  education  tor  their  children.  Further,  I  think  that  their  ability  to 
have  a  weighty  voice  in  these  deliberations  will  depend  mainly  on  the  settlement 
of  the  Native  Land  Claims  and  the  amount  of  resources  and  power  it  places  in 
the  hands  of  the  native  leadership.  I  would  see  this  as  the  key  determinant  for 
the  potentially  strong  participation  of  the  native  people  in  any  program,  be  It  edu- 
cation, health,  etc.  This  area  cannot  be  overstated;  the  lessons  of  net srvattoqs, 
paternalism,  isolation,  cultural  alienation  without  access  toward  rmfrntatfan  of 
cultural  goals,  should  be  dear  by  now.  The  Native  Land  Claims  s*d  potential 
settlement  are  without  any  doubt  the  most  Important  situation  in  current  Alaska 
It  ate*  the  possibility  of  soordiiiated  planning  for  changing  institutions,  invofc 
tag  the  people  themselves,  a  possibility  which  does  sot  exist  in  Ala*n  currently 
and  tnfleod  exists  In  few  places  in  this  country. 

ft.  In  regard  to  the  high  schools  and  the  hoarding  school  situation,  ipuch  will 
depend  on  the  administrative  solutions  and  future  direction  of  the  high  school 
program.  As  the  hoarding  schools  now  exist  I  think  that  they  are  the  cause  of 
ssrtoos  and  stubborn  problems.  With  all  the  money  that  they  ppend  they  are 
continually  understaffed,  both  in  the  deaswu^ 

The  plants  are  outdated  and  geared  to  the -production  of  students  who  ere  UK 
prepared  for  most  undertakings,  be  they  vocational  or  towards  a  college  edutir 
tea.  Quite  significant  to  me  Is  the  fact  that  the  BXA  hoarding:  schools  as  I  know 
them  have  little  or  no  commitment  to  finding  out  about  their  products.  I  know'  of 
no  follow-up  studies,  no  dropout  studies,  no  attempt  to  obtain  the  kind  of  feed* 
back  which  can  reflect  on  functioning*,  There  Is  almost  an  "out  of  sight  <*ut  of 
mind"  attitude  Instead  of  an  inquisitive  desire  for  feedback  and  action«ortented 
reooerch. 

Prom  tiie  menial  health  service  point  of  view,  the  boarding  schools  don't  give 
adequate  service.  There  are  few,  if  any,  services  available  directly  at  the  schools. 
When  I  left  Alaska,  Ohemawa  and  Bdgecumbe  each  had  one  full-time  social 
worker  for  the  entire  school  and  access  to  psychiatric  consultation.  The  BIA 
dfcdnt  employ  any  full  time  educational  psychologists  and  most  cases  were 
handled  when  they  tended  to  become  crises  rather  than  by  picking  up  the  situ- 
ations as  they  developed  over  a  period  of  time. 

There  is  one  more  problem  worth  mentioning,  and  this  h*s  to  do  with  the 
isolation  of  the  boarding  schools.  The  children  are  not  in  their  home  communities, 
nor  are  they  in  any  other  communities.  I  have  seen  Ht  Bdgecumbe  and  tihemaw^ ; 
both  are  quite  Isolated  and  provide  little  healthy  Interaction  between  the  students 
and  local  non-Indian  communities.  Attempts  to  improve  this  situation  were  being 
made  it  both  schools,  again  with  substantial  financial  limitations.  However,  this 
type  of  Isolation  can  only  enhance  the  sense  of  cultural  discontinuity  and  should 
be  eliminated  as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  Let  me  say  a  few  words  abdut  the  regional  high  school  concept  Although 
the  regional  high  School  provides  the  type  of  situation  which  I  believe  is  much 
healthier  for  the  chad  and  family,  it  will  still  face  serious  problems  of  teacher 
recruitment,  training  and  retention.  This  is  because  uf  the  Isolation  of  rural 
Alaska  and  Is  the  problem  of  other  regional  Institutions,  in  Alaska  such  as  the\ 
PHS  hospitals.  There  is  little  to  suggest  that  this  is  not  the  case  at  preeent  with  \ 
the  functioning  regional  schools.  Thit  again  leads  us  to  the  idea  of  stronger 
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1 0*  training  of  native  people  on  a  Urge  scale  who 
eon  work  in  the  schools,  both  in  teaching  end  administration. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  me  as  a  psychiatrist  la  the  poorly  planned  Introduc* 
tion  of  regional  echooU  into  communities  which  already  have  substantial  prob- 
lem, dne  to  cultural  change,  lack  of  Job  opportunities,  bousing  shortages,  ill* 
health.  There  ia  mounting  evidence  In  the  field  of  paychlsjtrlc  epidemiology  that 
there  are  communities  which  can  be  described  ao  eodo-cnltnraUy  organised  or 
disorganised.* 

Although  formal  Held  studies  hare  not  been  done  in  Alaska,  there  is  eufldent 
evidence  to  support  the  idea  that  many  of  the  rural  Alaskan  oonanmritiee  can 
be  viewed  as  Mdlsorganlsed  communities."  This  applies  most  particularly  to  som**? 
of  tne  larger  rural  communities,  rapidly  growing  towns  which  are  intermediary  % 
points  between  the  native  villages  S4d  the  urban  centers.  It  is  these  larger  rural 
ccssmnntties  which  are  the  natural  sites  for  regional  higii  school*  as  these 
comaumltiee  now  function  aa  regional  centers  for  other  state  and  federal  in- 
stitutions and  private  enterprises. 

It  should  be  dsar  that  haphazard  introduction  of  regional  high  schools  into 
socio-cultnrally  disorganised  towns  would  increase  educational  , problems,  rather 
than  improve  the  education  picture.  What  I  am  advocating  is  a  balanced  and  co- 
ordinated attempt  at  planning  so  that  the  regional  school  develops  in  concert 
with  efforts  at  regional  planning.  2fce  emphasis  should  be  on  the  process  of 
reintegrating  disorganised  communities,  lime  are  methods  of  approach  along 
this  line  which  I  will  not  discuss  here  since  this  Is  not  the  central  topic. 

In  conclusion,  what  is  neded  Is  the  development  of  regional  high  schools  In 
„  towns  where  the  students  can  learn  in  an  atmosphere  of  hope  rather  than  despair. 
The  regional  school  must  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  regional  plan  for  economic 
and  social  development  ^ 

State  or  Alaska  Defastmcnt  or  Education,  . 

Juneau,  April  U%  1969. 

Hon.  Tsn  Kjutmanr, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  for  Indian  Education, 
WaoKmcions  D.  O. 

Be:  Critical  Need*— Native  Education. 

Dbab  Sknatob  Kkknsdt  :  The  attached  Prospectus  will  provide  for  you  and  your 
committee  an  overview  of  a  seven-year  plan  to  meet  the  critical  housing  needs— 
classrooms  and  dormitories— for  native  and  Caucasian  students  living  In  the 
unorganised  borough  in  Alaska.  At  least  1,100  secondary  students  of  native 
extraction  in  rural  Alaska  are  attending  schools  in  Ghflocco,  Oklahoma  and 
-Ghsmawa,  Oregon.  Another  015  natf  /e  students  see  being  transported  to  the 
southern  panhandle  at  Alaska  to  attend  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ML  Bdge- 
combe  School  at  Sitka* 

The  attached  plan  provides  for  a  number  of  choices  for  native  students  In  ob- 
taining a  secondary  education.  Because  of  the  differing  needs  of  students— oul- 
tnrally,  socially,  and  acadamlca]Qr-4io  one  method  will  meet  the  needs  of  slL 
Area  secondary,  or  Junior  high  schools.  Grades  7  through  10,  are  planned  for 
some  of  the  smaller  areas  audi  a*  Fort  Yukon,  Tanaha,  Bt  Mark's,  McGrath. 
Tok,  and  ultimately  other  locations.  Larger  regional  high  schools,  Grades  0 
through  12,  with  supporting  dormitories,  are  planned  In  areas  Induding  Bethel) 
Nome,  Kotseboe,  Anchorage,  I^rbanks,  ftHka,  snd  Kodlek. 

A  third  choice;  namely,  the  boarding  home  program  is  a  part  of  the  overall 
secondary  education  plan.  In  this  program  the  students  from  the  rural  areas 
would  live  with  foster  parents  of  Oaocaslan  or  native  extraction  in  various  areas 
of  the  State  offering  high  school  opportunities.  A  fourth  program  would  be  the 
..  provisions  for  secondary  education  In  -the  immediate  village  "or  town,  including 
such  areas  as  Barrow  and  Olennallen.  Wherever  the  regional  urea  schools  are 
built  tte  students  living  in  those  communities  would,  of  course,  attend  the  es- 
tablished unit  \- 

More  details  may  be  obtained  by  examining  the  attached  plan.  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  minimum  of  122  minion  will  be  needed  for  tho  construction  of 
classroom  spaces  and  an  estimated  $25  million  tot  dormitories.  Operational  costs 
for  the  plan  in  School  Tear  1978-74  era  estimated  at  $18  minion.  , 
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The  state  is  making  effort!  in  various  ways  to  improve  facilities,  equipment, 
andy  staff  in  the  100  school*  under  the  operation  and  administration  of  the 
Department  o{  Education.  This  critical  need  must  be  met  if  students  are  to  be 
successful  in  a  secondary  program.  More  funds  are  needed  for  staff  in-service 
education  and  training,  since  many  teachers,  of  necessity,  must  be  recruited 
from  the  "South  4kN  Courses  in  native  arte  and  crafts,  native  dialect,  anthro- 
pology, etc.,  are  essential  ingredients  in  the  inservice  program.  The  University  of 
Alaska,  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  along  with  the  State- 
Operated  Schools,  are  involved  in  projects  to  develop  relevant  instructional  mate- 
rials for  our  native  students.  ■   ,  , 

A  third  critical  need  in  rural  Alaska  is  preschool  education.  This  involves 
programs  for  the  three-  and  four-year  olds,  as  well  as  kindergarten  experiences. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  4,000  students  in  rural  Alaska,  ages  8  through  5. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  this  number  would  require  200  teachers  trained  in  preschool 
and  early  childhood  education,  an  equal  number  of  teacher  aides,  and  a  minimum 
of  200  classrooms.  Research  has  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  organised  social 
and  educational  experiences  at  this  early  age  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
development  of  language,  cultural,  and  social  habits  and  attitudes  as  compared 
to  any  other  period  in  a  child's  educational  develotttnent 

The  fourth  critical  need  in  rural  Alaska  is  adult  education.  Experiences  for 
students  become  more  meaningful  and  valuable  if  a  parallel  program  in  adult 
education  is  earried  Out  Such  education  should  not  include  only  the  develop- 
ment of  skills  for  Jobs,  but  a  set  of  social  and  economic  values  as  well. 

A  man  without  a  culture  is  more  desperate  than  a  man  without  a  country.  The 
emphasis,  therefore,  on  all  programs — public  school,  preschool,  and  adult— 
should  attempt  to  develop  a  pride  in  the  native  culture,  extending  to  him  the 
human  dignity  that  he  rightfully  should  f eeL  Classroom  programs  should  Include 
the  best  that  is  to  be  retained  in  the  native  culture  and  introduce  the  best  in 
terms  of  values  and  attitudes  of  the  Western  Culture.  In  this  way,  and  only  in 
this  way,  can  the  native  people  find  security  and  the  opportunity  to  make  choices 
concerning  their  own  welfare  in  future  years.  The  regional  secondary  school  plan 
is  designed  to  provide  for  educational  choices  close  to  the  home  environment,  or 
in  the  event  a  student  is  ready,  educational  opportunities  at  the  urban  centers.- 
Tours  sincerely, 

Gurr  B.  Hasthak, 
OommUeioner  of  Education. 


Anchorage,  Alaska,  January  £{,  1968. 

Senator  Roawr  F.  Ken  marc, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education, 
Waehinclon,  B.C.  20SJ0  m 

Dkab  Sekatob  Kennxdt  :  I  have  recently  read  that  you  are  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Sub-committee  on  Indian  Education  and  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
send  some  newspaper  articles  pertaining  to  this  subject  My  experience  has  bean 
confined  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  system  so  my  remarks  are  primarily 
about  that  agency,  although  my  understanding  is  that  the  state  system  is  not 
much  better.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  articles  entitled  "Education  Wffl 
Shape  the  Future" ;  "BIA  College  Aid  Methods  Anger  TJA  Native  Students" ;  and 
'Respect  for  Natives  Urged  as  Step  to  Understanding''.  1  have  enclosed  the  other 
articles  because  they  give  valuable  background  on  the  problems  of  the  native 
people 'of  Alaska.  They  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of  education  because  In 
many  respects  the  situation  is  different  than  the  lower  48  reservation  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  I  feel  that  only  a  visit  to  the  Alaskan  villages  will  reveal  the 
true  picture  but  these,  articles  may  be  helpful. 

My  husband  and  I,  who  come  from  New  York,  nave  been  VISTA  volunteers 
in  Alaska  since  April  1900  and  spent  15  months  in  the  Eskimo  village  of  Noorvik. 
Our  first  reaction  to  the  educational  system  in  the  villages  was  one  of  shock  and 
the  picture  became  grimmer  as  time  went  by.  The  enclosed  articles  point  out  some 
of  the  mote  outstanding  defects— inadequate  and  irrelevant  curriculum,  segrega- 
tion not  only  in  the  schools  but  between  the  teachers  and  the  community  they 
serve,  and  the  literal  raping  of  pride  and  cultural  values. 

An  Eskimo  girl  from  Wainwright  Alaska  related  to  us  her  difficulty  in  learn- 
ing to  read  from  the  Dick  and  Jane  series,  which  are  still  used  today.  She  said 
that  for  the  longest  time  she  could  not  say  "Oak  Tree  Hill"  because  in  Wain- 
wright there  are  no  trees  or  hills  and  she  had  no  idea  what  the  book  was  even 
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talking  about  This  girl  managed,  to  survive  In  the  educational  system  and  has 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Alaska  but  she  is  exceptional.  What  of  the 
others  who  are  so  confused  and  overwhelmed  by  the  foreign  images  in  their 
books  (cars,  mailmen,  even  streets  and  sidewalks)  and  that  English  language 
remains  completely  foreign  to  them?  To  make  ft  comparison  one  could  picture 
children  In  the  first  grade  of  a  New  York  school  learning  to  read  from  books 
that  spoke  of  Tunu  and  Putu  watching  their  father  hitch  up  his  dogs  before 
setting  out  to  hunt  caribou. 

This  type  of  curriculum  not  only  impedes  the  learning  process  (in  Noorvik 
many  of  the  eightfh  graders  tested  were  at  the  fourth  grade  level)  but  Impresses 
on  the  children  that  they  are  Inferior  to  this  white  race  that  are  pictured  in  their 
books.  Many  BIA  teachers  are  prone  to  reinforce  this  myth  either  overtly  or 
subtly%by  their  methods  of  dealing  with  the  students  and  the  community  nt  large. 
Thus,  it  was  possible  for  an  Intelligent  man,  member  of  the  Noorvik  village 
council,  holder  of  a  master  navigation  ticket,  who  served  in  the  Intelligence  divi- 
sion of  the  Army,  to  tell  us  In  all  sincerity  that  he  knew  Eskimos  were  not  as 
smart  as  whites  and  never  could  be.  And  he  was  not  alone  in  this  sentiment  Time 
after  time  people  actually  apologized  to  us  for  having  to  live  among  them  and 
referred  to  themselves  as  "dumb  Eskimos"  or  "dirty  Eskimos".  This  is  what 
the  BIA  system  of  "education1*  has  done  to  the  people  of  Noorvik,  educated  them 
Into  believing  that  they  are  second-class  citizens.  These  are  a  people  who  have 
a  rich  and  noble  ancestry  with  much  to  be  prcitd  of,  and  who  have  survived  in 
the  most  inhospitable  climate  in  the  world  without  any  of  our  modern  conveni- 
ences. 

One  of  the  articles  describes  the  separatism  of  teachers  from  hue  villagers. 
I  am  enclosing  a  picture  that  is  worth  more  than  words  illusrating  this.  Teachers 
are  cautioned  against  being  too  friendly  with  the  members  of  the  community 
and  one  teacher  in  fCotzebue  felt  that  his  job  was  threatened  because  he  had 
entered  an  Eskimo  'home.  In  addition  there  is  little  or  no  orientation  of  incoming 
teachers  as  to  the  background  of  the  native  culture  and  the  problems  of  transi- 
tion that  beset  them  now.  We  have  met  teachers  who  have  been  with  the  BIA 
in  rural  Alaska  for  five  or  ten  years  and  had  no  more  insight  into  the  people 
than  the  average  man  in  New  York.  They  viewed  Eskimos  merely  as  welfare 
recipients  who  were  either  too  stupid  or  lazy  to  learn.  I  feel  that  this  lack 
of  contact  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  very  significant.  It 
would  seem  almost  impossible  for  a  white  mlddie  class  citizen  to  teach  members 
of  such  a  vastly  different  culture  effectively  without  extensive  training  and 
constant  dialogue  with  the  people  of  the  particular  community  (he  serves.  Aside 
from  this,  the  segregation  helps,  to  perpetuate  the  white  superiority  myth  and 
if  a  man  has  lost  his  pride  what  motivation.^  there  for  learning? 

I  have  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Tundra  Times,  a  weekly  newspaper  with  a 
wide  village  circulation,  edited  by  Mr.  Howard  Bock,  an  Eskimo  man  from  Point 
Hope,  it  features  an  article  that  illustrates  the  BIA  policy  of  paternalism  and 
humiliation.  The  circumstances  it  describes  are  unusual  only  in  the  fact  that  the 
native  students  spoke  up  about  the  unfair  treatment  Some  villagers  consider 
themselves  lucky  to  have  a  school  at  all  so  the  quality  of  the  education  does  not 
enter  their  minds.  And  others  who  may  have  their  doubts  also  have  their  fears 
since  the  BIA  represents  the  United  States  Government  with  all  its  money  and 
power.  i 

Among  some  of  the  teenagers  and  young  adults  however,  Is  growing  a  new 
feeling  of  bitterness,  hatred  and  fear  of  the  western  culture.  These  young  people 
have  attended  segregated  high  schools  and  attained  enough  knowledge  to  realize 
that  they  are  being  cheated,  treated  as  second-class  citizens.  If  radical  changes 
are  not  forthcoming  It  is  not  Inconceivable  that  in  ten  or  so  years  there  will  be  a 
"Native  Power**  movement  In  Alaska. 

The  BIA  has  made  some  changes  but  they  are  too  slow  and  appear  much 
better  in  writing  than  they  do  In  practice.  In  the  light  of  my  experience,  I  would 
suggest  i 

1.  The  introduction  of  textbooks  adapted  to  the  rural  Alaskan  child. 

2.  Tfie  introduction  of  courses  In  Eskimo  or  Indian  history— relating  past 
cultural  values  to  the  present 

3.  That  prominent  native  Alaskan  leaders  and  topics  such  as  the  forma- 
tion of  native  associations  and  the  land  claims  be  included  in  current  affairs 
discussions. 

4.  That  at  least  a  month  long  orientation  course  be  held  for  all  new 
teachers,  not  just  one-fourth  of  them. 
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5.  That  involvement  by  teachers  in  the  community  life  be  actively  encour- 
aged, if  not  mandatory.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  mermj  c*ctttng  together  at 
basketball  games.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  find  out  all  they  can  about 
their  particular  village  (folklore,  history,  available  game)  and  this  could 
be  incorporated  into  the  curriculum  as  well  as  help  the  teacher  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  people. 

&  That  the  present  system  of  sending  students  to  segregated  high  schools 
thousands  of  miles  from  home  be  ended. 

7.  That  a  wide-scale  recruitment  campaign  for  qualified  and  properly 
motivated  teachers  be  launched  by  the  BIA.  This  sfeency  seems  to  enjoy 
clothing  itself  in  secrecy  and  unfortunately  many  of  the  teachers  who  do 
find  out  about  it  are  interested  only  in  fihe  high  salaries  and  the  prospect 
of  hunting  on  the  weekends. 

a  The  BIA  sponsored  teacher-aide  program— where  local  people  are 
trained  to  assist  in  the  village  school  is  a  commendable  one.  They  intend  to 
incorporate  the  New  Careers  concept  Into  this  program  so  that  eventually 
these  people  will  be  certified  teachers.  But,  Judging  from  the  bureau's  past 
rate  of  progression,  "eventually"  might  not  be  until  10  or  20  years  from 
now.  If  this  program  could  be  expanded  and  speeded  up,  the  results)  woulLd 
be  well  worth  the  additional  expense.  In  the  long  run  it  wq 
cheaper  for  it  would  eliminate  the  expense  of  importing  teachers  1 
:  •  the  quality  of  education  since  these  foreign  teachers  have  so  much  difficulty 
y      relating  to  their  students.  f 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  native  affairs  or  education  but  iy»  a  matter 
of  conscience  that  I  write  this  letter  to  you.  There  are  many  native  leaders  in 
Alaska  mentioned  In  these  articles  (William  J.  Hensley,  Byron  MaUott,  Dan 
Lisburne,  Hugh  Nichols,  Howard  Rock,  John  Sackett)  to  name  a  few,  who  would 
prove  to  be  a  more  valuable  source  than  myself.  You  have  recently  visited  some 
Indian  reservations  in  the  lower  48.  If  there  is  any  possibility  that  you  could 
make  such  a  visdt  t*»  Alaska  I  would  urge  you  to  do  so.  Aside  from  education, 
there  are  many  needs  that  remain  to  be  met  among  the  village  people  and  if  a 
prestigious  senator  such  as  yourself  could  learn  first  hand  about  the  problems  and 
lend  support  to  a  developmental  program  It  might  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world. 

In  the  mind*  of  the  rest  of  the  U.S.,  or  at  least  the  Congress,  Alaska  is  still 
"Seward's  Folly",  as  illustrated  by  the  ignorance  or  indifference  that  led  to  that 
legislative  body  taming  down  $1  million  request  for  native  housing  in  1067  when 
many  times  that  amount  is  actually  needed ;  and  to  that  same  body  excluding 
any  Alaskan  cities  from  the  Model  Cities  Program  wLen  even  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico  was  included.  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver,  during  his  Alaskan  visifclast  summer, 
made  the  statement  that  Nome  was  the  worst  slum  he  had  ever  seen.  There  are 
over  100  rural  villages  that  hare  the  same  housing  conditions,  tf  not  worse,  as 
Nome.  In  the  furore*  Congress  may  be  considering  a  bill  on  the  settlement  of  the 
native  land  claims  In  Alaska.  I  pray  that  they  will  act  more  fairly  and  wisely 
than  their  past  record  shows. 

This  nation  is  certainly  not  proud  of  her  record  of  dealing  with  the  American 
Indian.  The  aboriginal  people  of  Alaska  have  not  yet  been  placed  forcibly  on 
land  that  no  one  else  wanted,  so  let  us  learn  from  our  mistakes  Instead  of  repeat- 
ing them.  let  us  help  integrate  these  people  into  western  society,  for  those  who 
want  it,  by  respect  and  fair  treatment,  by  adequate  education,  by  Including  them 
In  the  advances  of  our  "Great  Society"  with  due  consideration  to  preserving  cul- 
tural values— not  by  Jamming  the  America  nidation  process  down  their  throats 
and  leaving  them  to  choke  on  it,  our  consciences  salved, 

These  almost  two  years  as  a  VISTA  volunteer  have  been  an  awakening  for  ce, 
an  involvement  in  my '/country  and  her  problems,  and  I  feel  it  la  more  than  a 
temporary  thing.  I  ani  grateful  to  your  brother  John,  whose  idealism  fostered 
such  programs  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  and  I  foel  it  is  a  tribute  to  him 
that  young  people  have  responded  so  well  to  the  call  for  service.  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  all  he  stood  for  will  not  easily  be  forgotten,  particularly  among 
my  generation,  just  as  the  knowledge  and  sense  of  caring  that  we  have  gained 
will  not  be  forgotten.  My  only  wish  is  that  he  were  still  here  so  that  I  could 
thank  him  personally. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  letter.  If  I  could  be  of  any  further  help 
or  if  you  should  need  more  information,  I  would  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  this 
matter. 

*  Respectfully  yours,  _         mm  *  - 

Mrs.  Bosaibb  M.  Kscttcdy. 
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BrjktntMtn  wtn  RDucATioif  CoMicmxa,  Sitka  Aulska  Naxxvs 
'•v .'.  .    BaorfftaHooe  Caw  No;  lf  Sim,  Alaska 

v  4.  Wfte*  era  Ift*  Oasis  0/  a*  JitaK>aJfcm»{  Prop-am  for  Alaska  Hattottt 
;  Tte  BIA  wognsijfMr  high  school  education  for  Alaskan  Native* seems  to  be 
.  on*  tea  twill  sake  a  good  report  on  paper  j&Q$r.tbafra  genuine  concern  tor  the 
Individual  result  ef  their  efforts  we,  need  graduates  that  ere  prepared  to  go  on 
to  Mite  education  or  as  an  alternative  graduates  that  will  be  ready  to  make  a 
U  ring  to  the  complexities  of  social  196a 

The  foals  as  evidenced  by  the  product  seemmto  be  to  put  the  young  people 
through  mechanic*  of  high  school  then  five  them a  diploma  when  the  logical  day 
of  grndmatton  cooes.  Social  growth  is  not  a  part  of  their  education  except  by 
ethanes* 

Educational  goals  oar  organisation  believes  should  be  are:  Integrated  public 
school  education.  While  die  BIA  is  charged  with  the  greatest  part  of  Native 
education—the  goal  should  be  quality  education  with  a  wide  choice  in  higher 
education  institutes  open  to  graduates.  Greater  emph?  sis  should  be  given1  to  soda! 
participation  as  a  prologue  to  Tillage  dtlsenship  or  society  anywhere*** 

B.  What  are  the  educational  problem*  of  Indian  and  Native  students  that  are 
of  concern  to  vouand  poar  organization? 

1.  A  separate  school  system. 

2.  A  tremendous  turnorer  \n  teachers.  * 

&  Becrulting  practices*  The  challenge  to  service  and  the  attitude  or  helping  the 
native  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  society  with  pride  in  his  heritage  is  lacking. 
Natives  are)  not  a  part  of  the  basic  orientation. 

•  •  4  Bala  ting  learning;  to  everyday  life  through  education  needs  to  be  a  natural 
port  of  learning.  • 

&  Many  of  the  high  school  graduates  "go  on**  but  ichere  they  go  is  limited. 
BIA  Grant  Support  is  probably  limited  to :  U  of  At  Haskell  Institute  ;  Santa 
Institute  of  Arts;  Fort  Lewis,  Colorado.  A  few  to  Sheldon  Jackson  College  and 
AMU. 

&  Grading  in  the  non-graded  system  is  puxsllng.  Attendance  record  at  Mount 
Bdgecumbe  is  good.  No  drop-outs  were  allowed  at  Mount  Edgecombe  last  year  or 
for  the  last  several  years.  Some  students  with  discipline  problems  nave  been  sent 
home,  this  year. 

fativo  boarding  schools  do  not  put  emphasis  on  social  growth  through  dorm 
f  student  ^activity  outside  the  campus. 
*Mt  Bdgecumbe  High  School  has  stated  that  -indents  come  to  that  school 
a  elementary  schools  operated  by  both  the  BIA  and  the  state,  with  a  poor  grasp 
of  English aifd  reading  co^pre^^nsion.  This  points  out  the  need  for  greater  em- 
phasiSw  language  r*nd  its  ufk 

P.  There  Is  no  plan  known  to  the  public  for  Regional  High  Schools  for  all  of 
the- students  lor  rural  Alaska*  There  la  the  enabling  Act  but  no  plans.  This  organi- 
sation Is  concerned  that  Alaska  Natives  be  heard  on  pending  jlans  and  baapowed 
to  become  involved  in  them.  To  date  more  than  two  thousand  high  school  students 


(nativa)  are  sent  away  from  home  for  high  school  education  with  about  eleven 
hundred  being  seat  out  of  state  to  Oregon  and  Oklahoma  ;4.  ~.  >  . 

ia  Psychological  and  emotional  problems  in  reference  to  Mouni^weoimhe 
His*  school,  the  barracks  style  housing  aggravates  audi  problems**! :  tWtS»flwfc 
that  far  too  many  students  are  housed  together  In  one  building j^(,flm 

Often,  disturbed  students  are  returned  to  this  school  year  after  year  with  no 
program  f#*eJp  for  that  student  Screening  is  not  used  to  •eper^^e^pr^ 
less*  nor TLthere  a  rehabilitation  program  to  help  them.  $<&Mtmy>  be& 
Is  available.  •  ■        ~,  . •  -.^;^vu 

U.  As  far  as  -high  school  la  concerned,  there  la  no  parental  lnrolywuent  00  a 
pevso*  t»  parson  basis.  Tlie  students  leave  home  la  moat  oaasa  f&p  bfch 
se*oeL  There  is  littta  by  way  of  letters  between  t**cn*rs-Htorm  wortasjiid 
eanasators.  There  are  form  letters  that  state  Jobiinlet  Ja  a  m 

U^  mmk         converted  Navy  launch  only.  This  fca*|» 

^  in  KHp  oa  8a*tu4aj»  for  the  iMupom  of  ahopi 

minim*!  both  wttb  petAatti  «nd  «todettfa  It  to  t 
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m^ty /fcbopping  and  church  attendance  In  Sitka  covers  moat  of  the  community 
involvement  Inter-school  activities  are  also  minimal, 
-ft^HJGM  •**  t**ea****  of  the  prottemttfenttfedaboee? 
JU'  Thm  tie  cultural  differences  between  the  strident*  and  echooi  staff.  Iden- 
tfflcettofe  erf  the  student  to  his  heritage  In  society  and  to  our  state  and  national 
history  doesn't  seem  to  be  known.  The  tot  citisena  of  Alaska  do  not  have  a 

2.  language,  history,  social  studies,  science  and  math  are  aH  relevant  but  Mfhp 
they  are  relevant  can  be  an  interesting  part  of  learning.  Subjects  then  make 
more  ste^  Simply  llnishlng  an  assignment  isn't  learning, 
fc  Teacher  preparation  in  teaching  the  student  from  a  different  cofotral  bad^ 
Is^old  iwt  rwmlt  in  watering  down  the  subjects  or  oter*simpiif>ing  the 
i  fiften  in  high  echooi  for  higher  learning.  Graduation  from  high  school 
wxm  the  student  has  actually  met  all  the  requirements  and  Is  ready  to 
to  cottage  or^he  should  know  he  isn't  yet  prepared  to  go  on.  Counseling 
m  area  should  not  be  left  to  non-teaching  counselors  who  seem  to  wait  for 
the  student  UKeome  to  see  them,  which  they  may  never  do.  Especially  those  that 

"  $>  Geod  wemtd  health  is  only  a  by-product  Crowded  student  housing  is  a 
certrBmting  factor  to  contagious  diseases  as  well  as  the  psychological  and 
sswttlonal  problems  at  Mount  Bdgecumbe  High  SchooL  In  the  tfo>  main  dorm*, 
therw  are  no  doors  nor  walls  that  separate  the  living  sections.  Partmane  and  cur> 
ttim  imw>:  |5Dr  :?wsj|0  semblance  of  aemi-prTvacy.  The  prsjssure  of  perpetual  doae 
liv^U  apparent  m  the  beba^^  - 
4  Separation  of  the  child  trom  the  family  durin*  school  years  is  like  agreeing 
i  J***  drfld «o  tbemtknown fetptng  tfr  ttt  1*  tbfrbesjt  tfciij  ft* 
■■"i  Involved with  what  he  la  Jcaming  nor  to  help:  in  hi*  perspectives 
teaming  can  means  ta  tfe  vfflage.  There  caa  be  no  parent-t*acber 
iavolveinen t  iSbr  enough  «mreapottdaiibe  between?  pareht^nd^m 
r  have .  Jfr ftnd  socw^  write  for  them  iron*  reason,  an&ber  beta* 
tt  detonate*  All  stodeote  wait  eagerly  aaeh day tat  the  "mail  lie*" 
t'tfwfr  hear  from  home  they  get  anxious,  ere*  disturbed, 
iisi£Ottlraswta*t.  ■■  y-^-^^y:  ->  ••■  ^ 
> leave  hoo*> some  distant  place  fi*  high  «*o<4  edu^ 
'"I  a*  a  member  o<  a  riBege  is  detadbsA  M  a  m«mherof 
n  la  placed  for  his  education  in  ^^^gg^^W1^ 

b*>1G^^  to  ttM^ 

ildtifed  a  prtvifet?  to  have  town  fe*v**r  to^be  checked  <mt  f<* 

,  &  A     ry  important  part  of,  the  studtets  lite—his  lif e  tD  tbi  ^^ 

„        *^*p*p*  Wem*  Mi  <a  a*ed«o£fe» 

invtrtvjfeent :  Our  organisation  recognises  th**esd  to  tavoiv*  tfce 
with  ttoont  Edgecombe  students  aatf staff  to  gain  «b»  what  they 
well  ae  to  share  with  them  the  rich  Sstory and  sodal  atrtWttsa 

■  1  ■  \r\*;\  ■  :"'    '•  .•••)•.••  v..,'  • 

  — Jkt  of  Sitka  Public  Schools  lias  inrited  students  from  Mount 

School  to  Join  them  in  certain  dasees  that  are  aot  offered  at 
u — igs  #eH  ai  to  the  ccmimunhy college. .x • 

1  the  atati  wsefe^  <nrt  the  help  of  the  natives  themselves  to  iwroive  ttaa 
.  JPatemaiistic  solutions  wttl  not  be  successful.    V   '  ^Elfe 
«ot  through  the  B1A  Is  providing  high  school  edocstlon  • 
.  \W  r      ■■>::"  -y  •  •  ;     .  ■ 

Service  la  aakmt  the  natives  of  Alaska  td  work  witfrthm 
seeds  and  to  help  implement  programs  to  correct  health 

  i  their  policy.  ,  •        •  ^  >i: 

ORhi  statt  ef  AUska  Is  beteg  challenged  by  the  lb6al  tamp  and  other  Wpporting 
erganisetktts  to  hold  public  hearings  on  a  Master  Plan  for  Bducation  tot  tSm 
Alaska.  And  that  no  plana  be  made  without  native  partidMtfoa  of  those  whb 
wfll  be  affected.  BTo  phtns  have  been  made  yet  bo  the  BegionJTOoncept  for  High  h 
Schools,  Continued  delsyft  cannot  be  tolerated.  Alaska  natives  under  our  state 
— ...  entitled  to  public  school  education  but  the  scape  goat  need 
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by  the  state  is  the  BIA.  No  guidelines  for  priorities  Is  evident  though  the  State 
Qogunisstoner  of  Education  has  shown  our  committee  a  working  basis  for  a  plan* 
This  is  not,  however,  a  plan.  The  BIA  system  of  education  needs  to  be  more 
effective  but  as  long  as  a  bureau  determines  what  it  will  be,  those  affected  have 
little  involvement  _ 

Fairbanks,  Alaska, November  IP,  1968. 

Senator  Way  we  Morse, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education, 
WaehingUm,  0,0. 

Dear  Senator  Morsk:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Oct  15th  regarding  Indian 
Education: 

The  goals  of  the  educational  program  in  Alaska  for  Indians  is  one  which  is 
totally  inadequate.  Their  programs  are  all  planned  for  the  future,  five  to  ten 
years  away,  and  nothing  to  cover  the- present  crisis,  that  of  not  having  any 
facilities  for  high  school  education  in  Alaska  for  the  present 

The  need  for  such  facilities  is  badly  needed  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  as  about 
75%  of  the  students  attending  Mi.  Edgecumbe  are  from  the  interior  or  north  of 
the  range. 

The  Indian  Bureau  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  are  inadequate.  There  is  at 
present  a  teacher  in  the  Bureau  system  teaching  our  Indian  children  with  only 
an  eighth  grade  educaton.  Also  I  met  one  not  too  long  ago  that  had  an  southern 
accent  so  pronounced  everyone  had  a  hard  time  understanding  what  she  was 
saying.  t 

The  goals  of  the  Bureau  and  the  State  of  Alaska  should  be  one  that  is  the 
same  as  those  established  by  local  school  districts  in  Alaska  and  they  should 
be  from  the  first  grade  throughout  high  school. 

There  shouldn't  be  special  programs  in  schools  because  of  race  or  cttltural 
differences.  The  Indian  Bureau  has  held  this  over  the  Indians  so  long  that  we 
are  getting  tired  of  it  The  Mt  Edgecumbe  graduate,  according  to  our  study 
and  findings,  is  approximately  one  and  one-half  years  behind  an  Indian  graduat- 
ing from  public  schools.  This  accounts  for  a  great  many  drop-outs  in  their  first 
year  of  college. 

If  you  were  to  ask  the  Indian  Bureau  how  many  have  graduated  from  college 
under  the  Indian  program  in  the  last  100  years  or  20  years  the  answer  would 
still  be  the  same.  Approximately  five  graduates.  There  are  however,  many  more 
who  are  receiving  college  degrees  through  efforts  of  their  own.  Many  have  been 
denied  the  Bureau  scholarships  because  they  were  not  worthy  of  a  scholarship, 
so  they  are  told  from  the  Educational  Specialist  from  the  area  BIA. 

There  isn't  any  Indian  participation  on  any  education  policies.  The  Bureau 
merely  tells  us  what  is  good  for  us  and  we  are  getting  tired  of  being  told  after 
100  years. 

I  also  believe  the  government  should  not  provide  quarters  for  teachers  living 
or  teaching  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe. 

I  trust  that  I  have  answered  some  of  your  questions  and  look  forward  to  being 
able  to  testify  before  your  committee  when  you  come  to  Alaska;  and  we  hope 
Fairbanks. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  truly, 

 Ralph  Perdue,  Tanana  Chief*. 

December,  2, 1968. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  :  Having  had  the  chance  to  read  the  report  of 
Father  Jules  M.  Convert,  S.J.  intended  for  the  Indian  Education  Committee,  I 
decided  to  add  my  bit  His  ideas  agree  very  much  with  what  I  learned  during 
my  42  years  as  a  missionary  in  approximately  the  same  area  in  which  Father 
too  had  worked. 

The  sooner  we  quit  hauling  out  hundreds  of  native  children  to  BIA  schools 
in  various  parts  of  Alaska,  and  the  lower  48,  the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody ! 
Let  us  put  high  schools  in  the  main  centers  from  which  the  natives  come,  and  let 
us  suit  the  courses  given  to  the  needs  of  the  children  to  be  educated.  There  are 
relatively  few  boys  and  girls  now,  mo  matter  what  their  talents,  who  under  our 
present  system,  become  useful  members  of  our  state  or  anywhere  else.  A  great 
many  fine  boys  and  girls  end  in  our  cities  as  human  and  spiritual  wrecks.  And 
I  hardly  think  that  the  fault  is  all  theirs. 
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And  the  argument  that  high  schools  in  the  bush  area  are  not  financially  feas- 
ible seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  worthless  quibble.  No  schools  in  that  area  are 
financially  feasible.  The  same  argument  that  Is  applied  to  high  schools  holds  for 
any  kind  of  grade  school  too.  And  still  we  build  these  everywhere;  we  do  not 
ask  if  they  are  financially  feasible.  They  are  nwded,  and  that  is  enough  to  justify 
them. 

Under  our  present  system,  we  generally  admit  to  high  school  mainly  those  that 
we  think  capable  of  going  on  to  something  higher.  Not  much  attention  Is  given 
to  those  of  less  academic  ability.  Moreover,  boys  and  girls  with  talent  for  voca- 
tional training,  but  poor  in  academic  subjects,  are  often  turned  down  when 
they  apply  for  high  school.  Apparently  no  thought  is  given  to  the  Idea  of  train- 
ing them  to  go  back  to  their  own  areas  where  vocational  skills  are  so  badly 
needed. 

From  all  this  results  a  social  problem :  all  of  our  best  boys  and  girls  syphoned 
off  to  our  cities,  and  we  are  left  with  the  culls.  So,  necessarily;  our  young  par- 
ents are  now  for  the  most  part,  people  with  very  little,  or  even  no  education. 
There  is  besides,  a  great  dearth  of  marriageable  young  people.  In  villages  where 
there  used  to  be  half  a  doxen  or  more  marriages  a  year,  we  now  have  one,  some- 
times not  even  that,  in  a  year.  Pretty  often  the  villages  do  not  even  have  left 
qualified  persons  for  local  Vista  Volunteers,  Head-Start  programs,  and  the  like. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  as  many  as  30  young  men  and  women  attending 
high  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  have  heard  of  from  government  workers  who  go  travelling  around  the  coun- 
try on  federal  funds  and  various  pretext* :  "Why  do  you  talk  of  development 
here?  That  costs  money !  And  in  20  years  from  now  there  will  be  no  one  left  in 
this  area  anyway"  To  me  that  seems  a  pleasant  dream.  And  some  government 
programs  seem  almost  to  be  geared" towards  this  objective.  Birth-control  litera- 
ture is  UiHplayed  on  grammar  school  bulletin  boards.  Relocation  programs,  the 
general  migration  of  all  high  school  students  to  schools  elsewhere,  are  giving 
some  observers  the  idea  thait  the  government  is  set  on  a  course  of  genocide  of  our 
native  people  in  order  to  depopulate  the  bush  area,  and  save  money  on  welfare 
checks.  That  Impression  is,  of  course,  wrong.  These  mistaken  programs  are 
meant  to  help  the  native  people.  But  the  Impression  given  is  excusable.  The  pres- 
ent program  sounds  much  more  like :  "Let  us  eradicate,  not  educate"  the  native 
people** 

John  P.  Pox,  S.J. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Father  Jules  M.  Convert,  S.J.,  Catholic  Church, 

Teller,  Alaska 

I  am  not  a  Specialist  in  Education,  but,  a  Catholic  Priest,  I  consider  my  first 
responsibility  one  of  education,  understood  as  the;  formation  of  the  person  to 
enable  one  to  reach  his  eternal  spiritual  destiny  thru  the  use  of  all  his  human 
faculties  In  this  life/  ' 

Having  consecrated  my  life  to  this  goal  among  the  Native  Population  of  Alaska, 
1  trust  twenty  seven  years  spent  among  the  people  who  live  In  the  small  villages 
of  Western  Alaska  Bering  CoaBt  and  the  Lower  Yukon  have  qualified  me  to  ex- 
press a  certain  number  of  opinions:  they  are  based  on  my  actual  experiences. 

I  would  like  to  quote  here  from  a  Report  I  had  prepared  in  1961  for  Governor 
Kgan  and  the  Legislature  on  the  problems  of  these  Bush  areas,  as  I  believe 
some  paragraphs  are  pertinent  to  the  question  that  interests  us  to-day.  I  shall  do 
it  again  at  the  end  of  this  presentation : 

".  .  .  Within  a  few  short  years,  the  compulsory  School  programs  will  bear 
fruition  on  a  large  scale  and  all  the  youngsters  will  have  completed  their  ele- 
mentary schooling  by  tbe  time  they  are  fifteen  or  so;  then,  what?  Will  further 
education  be  aavilable  to  all?  And  what  kind?"  .  .  . 

The  word  "education1*  Is  so  general,  and  so  often  understood  so  differently  by 
different  people,  thus  leading  to  nebulous  and  unrealistic  discussion,  that  I'd 
like  at  the  start  to  precise  the  word  and  its  meaning  as  I  shall  understand  it  here. 
I  believe  one  of  the  best  definitions  I  have  ever  heard  is  the  one  that  was  given 
us  some  six  years  ago  at  the  University  of  Antigonish  in  Nova  Scotia  where  I 
took  a  Summer  Session  on  Adult  Education:  "Education  is  what  is  left  once 
you  have  forgotten  everything  ever  crammed  In  your  head  in  the  classroom :  it  is 
the  ability  to  think  objectively  for  yourself  bo  you  may  choose  intelligently  your 
goals  in  life  and  the  means  to  reach  them,  independently  or  In  spite  of  the  many 
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t  pnemures  from  exterior  sources,  people  or  drcnmrtanrm."  Education  therefore  is 
t)* ionization  of  the  whole  person  and  its  character;  to  this  formation  process, 
tbcdassroom  and  the  authoritative  lessons  play  a  role,  but  to  it  also  contribute 
majny  other  Influences  and  different  processes.  Thia  formation  can  and  often  is 
acquired  quite  independently  of  the  traditional  ckssroom,  witness  the  E&toalmt 
Dtyo*%o*  granted  by  oar  State  to  pecnle  who  hardly  ever  went  to  school,  but 
have  obtained  equivalent  results  thru  their  reading  and  still  more  personal  ex- 
perience<in  their  life  and  work. 

It  seems,  in  general,  that  all  our  Alaska  Schools,  BIA,  State  or  private  have 
failed  to  precise  their  goal  at  the  start  in  an  exact  manner ;  rather  they  have 
bought  without  much  thought  the  generally  accepted  thing:  the  traditional  aca- 
demic curriculum,  sanctioned  by  a  diploma  after  eo  nmny  years  of  reasonably 
successful  grades  in  a  school  operating  more  or  leas  like  thousands  of  other 
schools  throughout  the  country,  though  in  very  dUffereR  circumstances.    i  . 

My  contention  is  that,  accepting  the  above  definition  of  education  as  a  point 
of  departure,  and  making  abstraction  of*  the  actual  worth  of  the  American  sys- 
tem at  large,. our  Educators  should  more  or  leas  start  from  scratch  and  consider 
the  Alaska  Bush  circumstances  and  what  are  the  desirable  goal* ;  then  they 
shall  discover  the  original  solution  that  will  truly  answer  the  needs  of  the  Native 
youngsters  at  this  stage  of  the  evolution  of  the  traditional  village  surroundings 
and  way  of  life  Formal  education  must  give  them  the  tools  they  will  need  to 
lead  a  truly  useful  and  successful  life,  not  only  as  individuals,  but  also  as  dti- 
aena  with  responsibilities  to  larger  groups,  their  community  and  our  State. 

When  we  have  purely  and  simply  brought  to  our  native  communities  the  ac- 
cepted style  of  academic  education  following  the  elementary  years  of  schooling, 
here  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  and  are  happening : 

Individuals  with  gifts  above  average  for  that  type  of  education,  with  real  char- 
acter and  personal  ambitions,  are  given  a  chance  to  go  ahead  all  right,  but  in 
most  cases,  they  do  it  only  as  individuals,  escaping  from  their  social  responsibili- 
ties as  well  as  from  their  native  surroundings.  Their  diploma  allows  them  to 
obtain  a  better  life  in  our  'Great  Society',  but  for  themselves  alone  since  there 
are  but  few  outlets  for  their  newly  a'jquired  skills,  so  they  move  to  the  city  or 
often  to  other  States.  In  this  proroes,  the  Native  Community  is  deprived  of  its 
best  potential  leaders,  and  the  StaU  Itself  is  the  poorer  for  it. 

The9 individual  less  brilliantly  gifted  doesn't  fare  as  well:  he  has  been  up- 
rooted, has  poeslMy  managed  to  get  the  famous  giploma,  but  will  probably  never 
have  a  truly  satisfying  life:  he'll  siinj^.dMtH^  the  anonimity  of  the  city 
and  some  obscure  job*  and  again  we  shaTVhave  been  deprived  of  a  potential 
leader.  Aa  to  those  who  don't  have  the  talents  or  character  to  pursue  academic, 
education  all  the  way,  they  simply  drop  out  and  eventually  drift  hack  to  thellr 
village,  condemned  to  be  misfits  the  rest  of  their  life. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  girls  may  succeed  better  than  the  boys  in 
these  academic  endeavors :  if  they  succeed,  few  will  think  of  marrying  a  native 
man  who  Is  less  educated  and  as  a  rule  won't  ever  be  in  a  position  to  otter  all 
the  comfort  and  niceties  of  life  to  which  she  haa  become  accustomed.  Also,  If  they 
don't  actually  succeed  and  drop  out,  they  won't  come  back  to  their  village  with 
its  hard  life,  but  will  drift  to  city  jobs,  easier  to  find  for  them  than  for  the 
boys*  and  again  theyH  usually  end  by  marrying  a  white  man. 

The  reason  for.  lesser  interest  in  academic  studies  from  the  part  of  the  boys 
probably  comes  from  the  environment  in  which  they  have  grown,  with  practically 
complete  freedom  and  no  pressure  of  any  kind  to  do  anything  but  what  they 
wish  at  any  particular  moment  And  even  some  of  those  who  have  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  their  studies  have  come  back  to  the  village  soon  afterward,  even  AT 
they  had  jribe,  drop  outs  of  life  itaelf.  ^ 
:  Thua  academic  education  seems  to  deprive  the  village  of  its  natnrnjpawders, 
\arnd  also  deprive  our  young  men  of  much  choice  when  it  comes  to  pick  a  wife  * ... . 
|f  indeed  there  is  much  of  anr  choice  at  all  since  in  maag  places  the  ronha  men 
outaember  the  young  women.  Our  present  education  aUtem  is  thereby  ores  ting 
a*ery  serious  social  problem.  rV-.-a.-*  ; 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  personal  observation:  while  it  is  most  Important  _ 
to  pay  great  attention  to  the  special  needs  of  the  native  youngsters,  I  rather 
object  to  the  words  'Indian  Education'  if  it  involves  more  than  just  a  netful 
libel;  education  la  concerned  with  the  human  person,  basically  the  game  under 
alt  latitudes  and  climates.  Accidental  differences  come  fKim  circumstances  them- 
selves acddental  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  any  educator  worthy  of  the 
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name  shall  take  the  background  of  bis  students  into  consideration.  What  I  am 
driving  at  is  that  I  believe  that  education  shall  not  tend  to  help  the  native  stu- 
dent to  continue  in  his  own  cultural  milieu,  but  to  assist  him  in  the  process 
of  aculturation  since  there  is  no  question  of  turning  the  clock  backwards.  The 
American  culture,  dominant  In  Alaska,  will  eventually  prevail :  bat  we  must  note 
that  our  national  culture  Is  the  result  of  all  the  riches  brought  in  and  shared  by 
many  groups  of  vastly  different  racial  and  national  origins,  and  the  Alaska  na- 
tive people  have  their  own  responsibility  to  briug  in  our  national  heritage  what 
constitutes  their  particular  riches,  as  well  as  the  right  to  share  in  others'  treas- 
ures. I  fcelleve  it  is  exactly  what  is  happily  taking  place  under  our  eyes  at  a 
rather  rapid  pace :  without  denying  his  racial  origins  nor  being  ashamed  of  them, 
the  Alaska  Native  is  more  and  more  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  American, 
and  it  is  as  such  that  he  is  taking  his  rightful  place  in  all  aspects  of  the  life  of 
the  State,  political,  economic  and  social,  bringing  with  him  all  the  resources  of 
his  native  background  and  culture. 

Rather  than  bring  out  criticisms  of  such  or  such  aspects  of  the  operation  of  our 
schools.  I  would  rather  offer  a  few  positive  suggestions  to  help  those  who  have 
the  responsibility  to  elaborate  the  best  possible  program  of  education  of  the  na- 
tive youngsters  in  Alaska : 

1.  The  kind  of  segregation  represented  by  the  BIA  Schools  must  come  to  an 
end  as  rapidly  as  possible:  the  education  of  all  the  youngsters  of  this  State  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  and  its  elected  representatives,  and  all  its  aspects 
must  be  placed  under  their  direct  supervision.  If  the  Federal  Government  recog- 
nises some  special  obligations  to  the  Natives,  such  subsidies  should  be  given 
directly  to  our  own  Dept.  of  Education  to  Improve  education  in  the  villages. 

2.  In  the  present  economic  situation  prevailing  in  all  the  native  villages,  the 
immediate  goal  of  'Indian  Education*  must  be  immediately  practical :  by  the  time 
a  boy  finishes  High  School  level  training,  since  in  the  foreseeable  future  he  will 
still  be  older  than  the  average  stateside  youngster,  he  must  be  qualified  to  get  a 
paying  job  without  much  more  time  taken  by  training.  High  School  programs 
must  be  tailored  to  this  very  urgent  and  real  need,  and  primacy  must  be  given 
to  the  vocational  over  the  strictly  disinterested  academic ;  doing  this,  we  are  not 
at  all  advocating  the  creation  of  some  kind  of  second  class  citizens  who  will  be 
forever  denied  as  compete  as  possible  human  development,  we  are  simply  recog- 
nizing that  the  ability  to  think  for  oneself  and  develop  one's  mind  can  be  taught 
as  well  thru  the  study  of  mechanics,  carpentry  or  any  other  manual  skill  as  by 
studying  greek  or  latin. 

S.  Since  actual  jobs  are  not  easy  to  come  by,  it  is  imperative  that  education 
programs  of  a  given  areas  be  closely  geared  to  the  plans  made  for  the  economic 
development  of  this  area, 

4.  Specially  gifted  youngsters  only  should  be  encouraged  to  go  on  with  higher 
academic  education,  and  encouraged  to  enter  fields  of  economic  or  social  im- 
port so  they  may  come  back  to  their  own  people  and  share  with  them  their 
knowledge  and  skills,  assuming  the  positions  of  leadership  among  them. 

4.  For  the  average-gifted  girls,  I'd  suggest  at  the  High  School  level  a  program 
modeled  on  the  'Family  Institutes'  of  Canada's  Quebec  Province  where  higher 
education  Is  imparted  to  girls  coming  from  the  rural  districts  thru  advanced 
programs  of  Domestic  Sciences  and  Home-Making;  this  would  allow  the  average 
village  girl  to  come  back  and  fit  in  their  own  village  and  initiate,  at  the  home 
level  a  new  mode  of  life  in  which  they  could  find  the  same  comfort  and  niceties 
as  in  the  cities  where  they  are  now  attracted  in  large  numbers. 

Basically,  this  was  the  type  of  education  I  1*0  advocated  in  my  already- 
mentioned  Report  to  the  Governor  in  1961: 

"Let's  take  the  possibilities  In  the  Yukon  area,  from  Tanana  to  Holy  Cross: 
the  River  banks  are  rich  black  soil  and  It  has  been  established  that  successful 
crops  of  basic  vegetables  can  be  produced  year  after  year;  the  River  and  the 
creeks  are  full  of  fish,  the  woods  are  full  of  game  and  good  size  timber.  I  visual* 
lse  a  young  man  who  has  received  adequate  education  of  character  and  qualifi- 
cations for  a  manual  job  (heavy  equipment,  carpentry,  construction)  ;  he  builds 
for  his  family  an  excellent  house  of  logs,  with  no  restriction  on  size  since  winter 
fuel  for  heat  is  plentiful  and  free  right  at  his  doorstep ;  he  clears  a  good  area 
for  cultivation,  plows  it  and  seeds  it  in  early  spring,  then  goes  to  his  well  paying 
seasonal  job;  meanwhile  his  wife  and  children  can  take  care  of  the  family 
garden,  salt  dry  or  can  fish  and  pick  be  tries,  Wttetf  fce  comes  back  ift  the  fall, 
he  has  a  fairly  good  amount  of  ready  cash  for  the  better  things  of  life  since  his 
basic  food  and  fuel  requirements  are  already'  taken  care  of.  For  at  leas^  half 
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and  Japaneee  and  bow loaf  ^*ll  be  abb  to  keep  them  < 
ifc  Ooeate  MSliit       samtelfr  jig  gsjontcio  c^iraarVae.  * .       -  ■ 

fttwa%*ht  may z*e*y  happen  If  w* 

f|%mito  e  to  de*elo£  our  nm^«w«xoi« 

than  among  cw  yoanfettete  frra  . 

My  experteswee     &e  vflta^nmstnee  I  irwtl  thaw  Hues  hate  not  changed  the 
opinion  expressed  thea;  I  may  say  they  ha**  rather  contributed  to  siren 
theee  view*  That  l*  why  I  am  tratetfal  for  the  opportotttty given  me 
to  present  them  Mrato^  •        •.      /.".■•.■  ■  -  . >i -•'•*  '• 

'"1  Ownoa  of  Boowomio  OtgbwuwtT,  • 

Hon,  fetattr  L  Bin****,  .  'L, 

Cotomferiorttr  of  Bureau  0/  /adfo*  AfioAr*, 
Department  of  J«*«rfof%  WaMfw^o*,  X>.tf. 

Deab  Mn,  Bmnmrr :  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  self  explanatory  letter  front 
William  J. Blckhell,  M,D„  our  Western  Regional  Health  Oonsnltant,  who  recently ' 
.returned  from  ah  Alaaka  survey  visit"  Both  oor  agenclea  are  vttallfc  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Eskimo,  and  I  M  Mr,  Bloknall  has  pinpointed  one  area ,. 
where  rapid  adbalatatraave  response  tan  molt  in  dramatic  health  benefit  to  the 
Eskimos  w4th  no  increase  in  our resource  allocation* 

In  my  capacity  aa  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  o&  Health  of  the  Alaaka 
Held  Commission's  Advisory  Council,  I  wonAd  urge  and reaneet  ytm  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  see  that  Dr.  Bickneirs  rogieatftena  about  the  Kaslgluk  Bureau 
of  Indian  Aflairs*  water  supply  age  tmnlemenf  ed»  Ittfaddltiotv  oor* agency  and  par* 
tlcolarly  the  VISTA  volunteers  in  Alaska.  wo?i!d  behapply  to  work  closely  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  AJBalrs  In  other  villages  slintlar  to  Kaslgtnk  with  ^1  bad  . 
water  supply  In  the  town  and  a  reutiv&eiirplu*  of  good  water  ttYaflable  frooVtbe 
BIA  school  water  supply  system,  /• 
V        Sincerely  yours,  .  — v*  ••' 

k  ■•■  ....   Joaara  W. BHeuau;  1CJ>^ 

Jtoejioetfe  typorf^^ 

Tn  Kaaonunt  Wabb>  Somr 

A  common  problan  among  the 
likely  elsewhere,  is  inadequate  wt_ 
diarrheas,  particularly  in  spring:  and 
sprue  detail  aa  It  la  both  an  flttflpattve 
d*at©  action  on  out  part  aa  there  la  a 

Kastglnk  is  a  vUlage  of 
mttee  west  <*  Bethel^t  is" 
r).  When  I  aaked 
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viHajBsa  in  the  Bethel  areev 
kdatedwlthliiftmiind 
.  ^  K^M^  ^^  la^gtvei^ltt 
■  anttftalaojtani 


'  fh%  irtllaj(era>  ifben :  auqr'  lutve  uae4  _ 
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as  far  as  possible  from  the  waste  disposal  area.  The  river  In  this  area  is  slow 
moving,  often  grossly  dirt/*  A  water  sample  on  November  0,  1967  processed  by 
the  -State  of  Alaska  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  Division  of  Public 
Health,  Laboratory  No.  29424,  revealed  the  most  probable  number  of  collforriv 
Uicterial  present  iw  greater  than  Id.  A  notation  on  the  laboratory  report  states 
the  supply  was  <4uneatisfactory  . .  •  unsafe  unless  treated!  • . .  boil i 1"  An  appli- 
cation for  a  village  water  supply  was  investigated  by  Mr.  Jolie  Morgan  and  the 
village  council  and  they  received  the  impression  that  it  would  be  a  minimum  of 
two  years  before  a  village  water  supply  could  be  installed  under  Public  Law 
86-Eo.  (Correspondence  attached.)  As  Mr.  Pavilla  and  I  were  discussing  the 
possibilities  and  difficulties  of  chlorinating  muddy  water,  running;  pipes  out  into- 
a  faster  moving  area  of  the  stream,  drilling  wells,  etc.  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  School  had  a  water  supply.  Fortunately  the  main- 
tenance man  for  the  school,  a  native  of  Kaslgluk,  was  present  and  we  went  up 
and  talked  to  the  teacher,  Mr.  Bill  Ferguson*  He  didn't  see  that  there  was  any 
specific  reason  why  the  Eskimos  couldn't  use  some  of  the  BIA  water.  I  inspected 
the  water  supply  and  it  appears  that  the  school  has  a  well  greater  than  150 
feet  deep  that  is  electrically  wrapped,  preventing  freete-ups,  and  is  pumped  by 
a  Jaccusi  Century  C-8  pump.  Water  is  automatically  chlorinated,  stored  in 
three  tanks,  each  with  a  capacity  of  approximately  700  gallons,  and  is  then 
transferred  to  two  pressure  tanks  and  distributed  throughout  the  school  build* 
ings.  These  tanks  supply  water  for  the  teacher  . and  his  wife,  the  school  tooms,  * 
flush  toilets  for  the  pupils,  and  probably  the  heating  plant  boilers.  The  wateir 
system  was  built  for  a  capacity  of  at  least  twice  the  current  else  of  the  school 
as  it  was  anticipated  that  the  village  was  going  to  grow  and  this  would  be  n 
type  of  demonstration  facility.  .  .  , 

Mr.  Pavilla  indicated  the  village  had  the  money  to  buy  at  least  a  moderate 
amount  of  inexpensive  (possibly  plastic)  pipes  with  which  to  run  a  line  from  the 
school  through  the  middle  of  the  Tillage.  There  is  also  a  BIA  trained  plumber 
resident  in  town^-a  Mr.  Oscar  Beaver.  In  Bethel  I  discussed  this'  problem  and 
its  potential  solution  with  Dr.  Shaw  of  PHS  Hospital  and  his  sanitarian,  Mr. 
Larry  Sickles.  Mr.  Sickles  and  Dr.  Shaw  promised  the  technical  assistance  of 
the  PHa  However,  tljey  pointed  out  they  do  not  have  the  authority  to  firad  th* 
purchase  of  hardware,  such  as  piping,  Joints,  verves,  eta  They  also  noted  that  ; 
in  one  other  village  in  the  Bethel  area,  Kwethluk,  the  BIA  was  already  sharing1 
water  with  the  Villagers.  THUS  WE  HATH  A  SITUATION  IN  THETNBXT 
MONTH  JOE  TWO  WHBBE  WE  WILL  CEBTAINLY  8KB  INFANTS  AND 
CHILDREN  GETTING  SICK  DUB  TO  A  CONTAMINATED  WATEE  SUPPLT. 
EP  IS  NOT  UNLIKELY  THAT  THUS  VILLAGE  COULD  SOTTBB  ONE  OB 
TWO  INFANT  DEATHS.  The  solution  appears  simple  and  virtually  immediately 
achievable.  Mr.  Jolie  Morgan,  KasigluJt  VISTA,  is  aware  of  all  aspects  of  the 
problem  and  is  following  up.  However,  approval  for  water-sharing  by  the  school 
may  wen  be  necessary.  If  this  approval  is  achieved  through  the,  usual  channels 
there  is  a  likelihood  spring  and  summer  will  pass  before  it  isjtehieved.  There- 
fore  I  urge  OBO  Washington  to  contact  BIA  Washington  in  a  way  that,  will 
generate  maximum  possible  productive  administrative  momentum.  In  addition, 
it  seems  not  at  an  unlikely  that  a  solution  such  as  this  might  VeU  be  gSieral- 
liable  and  applicable  in  numerous  other  villages.  ■  r.  « 

It  should  be  dear  that  the  water  supply  at  the  school  is  probably  not  sufficient 
for  all  the  water  needs  of  the  village  and  school.  Even,  if  flush  toiletevfor  the 
students  are  shut  dovhrthere  would  still  not  be  adequate -water  for  washing  and 
^^JTCP0*6*  m  ***  vllla«e-  However,  there  would  probably  tie  quite  enough 
for  drinking  for  an  concerned.  If  there  ever  was  a  drinking  water  shortage, 
the*  thought  should  be  given  to  shutting  down  the  school  flush  toilets  as  the  rest 
of  the  Tillage  usee  honey  buckets  for  human  waste  disposal  (This  Is  just  a 
bucket  with  some  disinfectant  in  the  bottom  into  which  one  deflcates.  When  it 
is  full  yoti  take  it  td  appropriate  dumping  ground  and  empty  it) 

Mr.  PaviUa,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Sickles,  Dr,  Shaw  and:  myself  all  discussed  the 
need  for  a  health  education  program  to  accompany  the  water  supply  so  that  the 
health  hajrtte  of  adults  and  children  could  be  changed  as  rapidly  a*  possible, 
We  an  agreed  this  was  necessary  but  did  hot  feel  it  would  be  overwhelmingly 
difficult  orin iany  way  be  interpreted  as  a  reason  for  not  sharing  the  Whdol 
water  supply  with  the  village.  1 
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>  ^  OmoK  or  EoowoMioOmuttUfiATi, 

4iill^  Jtoo*£»f»*o  Oppor*w*ttK      #6*W*  Affairs 

*  D*.  Status* i  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  r*em#aslae  the  critical 
o*  the  wate*  suppiv  ptOOha^o 
tqr  ytitt  Aa  we  hav*  dlscTW«edf       lg  a  sltuatloji  apparently common  to  many 
Eskimo  villages  thro^oat  Aini)^  TNot  only  adults,  bat  mothers,  smaU  children 
and  even  inputs  a*e  fox1**!  to  use  highly  contaminate  arid  dangerous  water 
:  TOg^  in  the  case  of  Infanta and 

<Hder,  ^mtntod  peojae'  i»ay  well  be  deatt  My  concernJa  beighteiied  as  tberol* 
no  need  for  this  to  take  place  ia  At  feast  one  village,  JSaWnfc  I  am  appending 
an  Abstract  of  my  report  outlining  the  specifics of  the  problem  and  a  possible 
QuicVeasy,  and  inexpensive  solution.  This  can  definitely  work  In  Kasigluk  and 
may  wen  be  generalisable  to  many  other  similar  villages. 

Although  Kaaigluk  la  small  and  only  a  few  hundred  people  are  affected/ 1  do 
not  feel  that  responsible  health  and  other  professionals  can  stand  idly  by  when 
the  solution  is  so  close  at  hand  and  the  cost  of  inaction  la  gutte  literally  death. 
During  my  brief  stay  in  Alaska  I  did  as  mcch  aa  possible  to  arrange  for  a  solu- 
tion.  However,  I  feel  a  concerned,  rapid  inpi^t  from  Washington  could  spell  the 
difference  between,  auccesa  and  failure.  Let  me  close  by  asking  for  your  assistance 
and  urging  the  most  rapid  action. 
Warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Bkjxweix,  M.D. 

U.S.  DVPABTMKNT  OF  THK  InTKBIOB, 

BUBKATT  Or  IOTIAH  AlVAIBfi, 

Bethel,  AkHka,  October,  82,1968. 

ILUAM  X  BlCXNXLL,  MJD.,  ... 

extern  Representative,  Office  of  Health  Affairs, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Deai  Da.  BicKjfZu. :  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  October 
17, 1968  to  Mr.  Richard  Birchell,  Superintendent  of  the  Bethel  Agency;  regarding 
the  water  supply  situation  at  Kasigluk,  Alaska. 

Mr.  Birchell  is  presently  on  a  field  trip  but  Is  expected  back  to  the  office  on* 
October  24.  Tour  letter  will  be  brought  to  his  attention  Immediately  upon  his 
return  w 


Sincerely  yours, 


Mas*  ft.  Haw,  Secretory  to  Mr.  Birchell 


U.S.  Depaetmewt  or  th*  IirTasida,  f. 

BUaSAtT  OT  IlfDIAN  AfPAZBSv 

Bethel,  AMk*,  October  9S,  1968. 
Dr.  William  X  Bioxk^x,  •.:>  "■"■■  s 

Western  Representative,  Office  for  Health  Affaire,  Office  of  Boondmie .  Oppor- 
tunity, Berkeley,,  Calif.  , 
-   DfcAB  Da.  Bzokiokx.:  You  will  be  pleased  to  know,  I  am  sure,  that  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Ferguson  at  Kasigluk  about  the  water  problem  the  day  after  I  talked  with 
you.  I  want  to  reiterate  that  it  has  been  our  policy  to  share  water  with  the 
villagers  wherever  we  have  a  dfecent  well.  Mr.  Birchen  is  now  but  of  town  and 
win  be  gone  for  most  of  the  week  so"  t  imagine  there  will  tje  a  delay  in  bis  re- . 
spouse  to  your  letter  to  him.  Please  feci  free  to come  out  ai*d  see  xm  whenwfe- 
you  are  in  town.        ■  .  1  . *x\ \:^F*^-0;a-\1-?.' 

Sincere^ yours,  .  ^.  ^-^^  ^yX'X 

FA  that's  quite  a  signature  you  have/!  Do  you  write  that  way  because  yotr/ 
hartfe  to  write  prescriptions?  Ha !     .  .'•    ■■  ■  .  %*--?'iffi::kl$%\ 
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Office  for  Health  Affairs, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. f  January  27, 1969. 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Hut h emitter,  ^  \ 

Program  Evaluation  Manager.  Madera  Employment  Training  Venter,  PhiJro- 
Ford  Corp.,  E.  &  TJS.  Division,  Madera,  Calif. 

Dear  Dr.  Ruthemeyeb:  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  yon  for  your 
hospitality  last  Tuesday*  when  Mr.  Shively,  Mrs,  Morgan  and  myself  visited  the 
Madera  Employment  Training  Center.  As  yon  know  it  was  my  second  visit 'and 
their  first  Frankly,  I  had  some  reservations  about  the  program  after  my  first 
visit  However,  I  felt  there  was  a  significant  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  opera* 
tion  this  time.  Particularly  outstanding  were  the  increased  feeling  of  warmth 
shown  by  the  staff  toward  the  students  and  an  Increase  in  .their  sensitivity  to 
the  emotional  and  cultural  needs  of  students  in  addition  to  their  strictly  voca- 
tional and  educational  requirements. 

As  you  do  doubt  realise  I  have  a  particular  interest  in  Alaska  and  in  the 
various  Federal  programs  effecting  the  Alaskan  native,  the  Eskimo,  Indian  or 
Alettf.  My  only  two  remaining  areas  of  concern  are  really  .outside  the  control 
of  Philco-Ford.  Firstly,  there  does  seem  to  be  somewhat  of  a  rough  approach  to 
recruitment,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  Eskinfo  population.  A  cursory  visit  to  a 
village  by  a  Recruiting  Officer  followed  by  a  major  life  decision  for  a  man 
and  powibly  his  whole  family  involving  sale  of  property,  and  the  permanent' 
move  thousands  of  miles  into  a  different  culture  should  not  be  undertaken 
with  scanty  information  and  rarely,  if  ever,  hastily.  Its  sounds  as  though  your 
movie  "The  Big  Chance"  attempts  to  address  this  problem  at  least  in  part.  This 
would  not  be  so  serious  were  it  possible  for  the  Alaskan  native  to  return,  at 
Government  expense  to  his  home,  if  the  training  and  trainee  were  not  com- 
patible. As  this  is  not  the  case  there  is  a  kind  of  economic  imprisonment  peculiar 
to  your  Alaskan  trainees  which  really  applies  much  less  to  American  Indians 
from  the  lower  48.  1  was  particularly  touched  by  the  several  staff  members 
who  alluded  to  the  wish  of  so  many  Eskimos  and  Alaskan  Indians  to  return 
to  Alaska  and  the  closest  they  could  come. being  Seattle.  Independent  of  tUe^ 
possible  personal  tragedies  that  can  grow  out  of  a  situation  like  this,  I  think 
it  is  worthwhile  to  look  on  the  technological  needs  of  a  developing  area  such 
as  Alaska.  In  this  case  I  would  have  to  question  the  wisdom  of  systematically 
selecting  trainable  men  and  women  from  the  native  population,  assisting  fbem 
in  the  acquisition  of  skills  needed  in  Alaska,  yet  effectively  denying  their  re- 
turn. I  realise  this  is  not  really  within  the  purview  of  the  Madera  Employ- 
ment Training  Center,  yet  I  waiued  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  in  these 
areas.  * 

Placeuont  after  graduation,  adjustment  to  the  world  of  work  and  personal 
happiness  on  the  part  of  the  trainee  as  well  as  his  family  are  also  matters 
which  concern  me,  yet  seem  to  fall  more  In  the  province  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  follow-up  personnel  rather  than  yourself. 

Once  again  let  me  -say  how  much  I  enjoyed  seeing  your  operation  and 
particularly  going  away  with  both  a  visceral  and  intellectual  feeling  that  it 
is  .indeed  a  sound  training  program  addressing  the  educational,  social  and  voca- 
tional needs  of  the  trainee. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Bickneix,  M.D., 

Western  Representative. 

Office  for  Health  Affairs, 
San  Francisco;  Calif.,  January  29,  1969. 

Mr.  William  E.  Finale, 

Area  Director,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Sacramento,  Calif.  ( 

Dear  Mr.  Fiwalk:  In  my  capacity  as  Western  Reprtsentative,  Office  for 
Health  Affairs,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  I  am  vitally  interested  in  the 
broadly  defined  health  needs  of  the  Eskimo  and  Indian  population  in  Alaska. 
At  this  time,  in  cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Native  Health  Service,  we  are 
developing  a  program  for  rural  health  services  in  the  Bethel  unit  and  the  city 
of  Nome.  Through  contacts  that  I  and  our  program  people  have  made  in  the 
course  of  progrtfm  developing  we  became  aware  of  the  Philco-Ford  project  in 
Madera  In  the  last  several  months  I  have  visited  there  twice.  I  must  say  that 
on  my  most  recent  visit  I  was  much  mo^e  favorably  impressed  by  the  pro- 
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grain,  it  relevance,  staff  atitudes'and  such  like.  However,  as  you  can  see  from 
my  enclosed  letter  to  Dr.  Rutbemeyer  I  do  have  some  concerns  about  what 
aounds  like  rather  hasty  recruitment  procedures  la  Eskimo  villages  In  Alaska, 
combined  with  a  resettlement  program  outside  of  Alaska  that  may  be  some- 
what harsh  as  it  seems  to  effectively  preclude  most  Abakan  native  from  return- 
ing to  their  own  State.  / 

I  would  really  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  discuss  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs programs  in  the  State  of  Alaska  with  you  sometime  in  the  very  near  future 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  anticipated  new  health  programs  of  O.E.O. 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Bxoknbll,  MJD„  a 
Western  Representative 

Omen  or  Economic  Opportunity, 

*  *  Ban  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  28,  1969. 
Mr.  Sick  a  so  Bibohkll, 

Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs^ 
Bethel  Agency,  Bethel,  Alaska.. 

Dr  *  Mb.  Bibohkll  :  Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  November  10,  1968.  I 
wa*»  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  water  supply  situation  in  Kasigluk  was  rela- 
tive unique  and  that  your  Bureau  had  done  such  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
village  water  sources  in  the  Bethel  area  and  have  made  every  effort  to  share 
water  with  the  Eskimo  population  on  a  co-equal  basis  wherever  an  adequate 
water  supply  exists.  At  this  time  the  Office  of  JOconomlc  Opportunity  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  residents  of  the  Bethel  Service 
'  Unit  are  endeavoring  to  institute  a  rural  health  services  program.  One  import* 
ant  element  of  this  program  will  be  in  the  area  of  water  supplies,  their  provision, 
upgrading,  chlorinafion,  fluoridation  and  such  like.  In  this  regard  I  know 
that  Mr.  John  Shively,  the  Program  Coordinator  in  Anchorage,  will  make  every 
effort  to  work  with  your  agency  in  this  and  other  areas  having  a  potentially 
profound  impact  on  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  native  population. 

I  am  sure  villagers  in  Kasigluk  appreciate  the  provision  of  water  and  will  be 
particularly  appreciative  if  a  solution  is  found  to  the  electrical  supply  problem. 
The  technicalities  of  single  phase  and  three  phase  power,  converters,  adapters, 
and  such  like  are  hot  altogether  within  nay  understanding.  However,  it  certainly 
sounds  as  if  your  engineers  are  making  every  effort  to  provide  power  to  the 
Fishing  Cooperative  freezer  In  Kasigluk  and  I  do  hope  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  xpring. 

I  had  really  thought  that  I  would  have  made  a  trip  to  Bethel  this  winter,  how- 
ever, now  it  looks  more  likely  that  it  will  be  February,  March,  or  April  In 
any  case  when  I  am  next  in  the  area  I  would  very  much  like  to  meet  with  you 
and  any  members  of  your  staff  you  feel  appropriate  and  discuss  at  leisure  areas 
of  mutual  interest  and  concern. 

Thanks  again  for  your  thoughtful  and  detailed  response. 
Sincerely,  ft 

William  J.  Bicknell,  M.D. 
Western  Representative,  Office  for  Health  Affairs. 

Office  or  Economic  Opportunity, 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  October  17,  1968. 

Mr.  Rich aso  BraoHxix, 
Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Bethel  Ayenby,  Bethel  Alaska. 

Dcab  Ma.  Bibchell:  Im  sorry  to  have  missed  you  on  my  recent  visit  to  Bethel. 
However,  I  did  have  a  good  long  discussion  with  Mr.  Benton,  your  Acting  Super- 
intendent I  am  very  concerned  about  the  water  supply  at  Kasigluk.  In  the  spring 
of  1968  I  visited  Kasigluk,  met  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  BIA  teacher,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Village  Council.  At  that  time  it  was  clear  that  the  BTA  water  supply 
was  adequate  to  supply  most,  If  not  all,  the  drinking  water  needs  of  the  entire 
village,  including  those  of  the  teachers.  Since  them  arrangements  were  made 

*  to  distribute  the  watro.  However,  Mr.  Alexi  Pavllla  tells  me  that  Mr.  Ferguson 
has  informed  the  village  that  thjs  winter  the  water  will  not  be  available.  As 
the  need  for  pure  drinking  water  continues  throughout  the  year  I  urged  Mr. 
Benton  to  do  everything  In  his  power  to  maintain  the  availability  of  the  water 
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